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PREFACE. 


rTlHE untimely death of Mr. Freeman at Alicante 
on March 1 6, 1 892, left his great work on Sicilian 
History still unfinished. Considerable fragments, 
however, of its continuation remained in manuscript, 
sufficient when put together to fill more than one 
volume. Of these a fairly consecutive part extends 
from the beginning of the tyranny of Dionysios to 
the death of Agathokles ; another contains the 
Roman Conquest of Sicily; a third the Norman. 
It has been thought desirable that these should see 
the light. 

By the force of circumstances, and the personal 
relation in which I stood to the author, the publica- 
tion of the fourth volume of the History of Sicily, 
which continues the story of Dionysios, begun in 
the preceding volume, and carries on the narrative 
to the death of Agathokles, has devolved on myself. 
For one not professedly a historian, and hitherto 
content with the humbler walks of antiquity, such 
a task was necessarily an arduous one. But it was 
a task that piety could not refuse. Such qualifica- 
tions as I have are a fairly intimate knowledge of 
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the sites, derived from repeated visits to the island, 
which I have traversed on foot from sea to sea; 
some special researches in the field of Sicilian 
archseology and numismatics ; and something, per- 
haps, of personal tradition. 

It has been necessary to fill many gaps existing 
in the text, and to supply by far the greater part 
of the notes. Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Fisher 
Unwin I have been able to bridge over the gaps 
in the narrative by the insertion of passages from 
Mr. Freeman’s small “ Story of Sicily,” and, although 
the accounts thus derived were necessarily of a 
summary character, they have at least the great 
advantage of showing the line that Mr. Freeman 
would have taken had he lived to complete these 
portions of his greater history in extenso. In cases 
again where subjects — as it seemed to me, indis- 
pensable — were not to be found treated either in this 
source or in the MS. itself, I have endeavoured to 
supply the deficiency either by the insertion of 
more copious foot-notes, or by means of supplements 
placed at the end of the chapters that they illus- 
trate. Thus I have thought it desirable to give 
a general view of the Monarchy of Dionysios and 
the extent of his dominions ; a detailed account of 
his Adriatic Colonies ; and an examination of his 
financial expedients, especially in the new light 
thrown on them by recent numismatic discoveries. 
I have also devoted separate essays to numismatic 
illustrations of the careers of Timoleon and Aga- 
thokles, to which a plate has been annexed; and 
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have drawn up maps of the dominions and depen- 
dencies of Dionysios, of the sites of Motya and 
Lilybaion, and of the African provinces of Carthage, 
which were the field of Agathokles’ campaigns. 

The notes have been a considerable labour. The 
places to be annotated were indeed marked in the 
MS., but in the great majority of cases not only 
had no attempt been made by the author to supply 
the notes themselves, but no indication was given 
of the references to be made. In compiling them 
I have endeavoured where possible to supplement 
the sources made use of in the text by the indi- 
cation of fresh material or of more recent criticism. 
It has moreover from time to time been necessary 
to make use of the notes as a vehicle for conveying 
dissent from the views expressed in the text. It 
must be constantly borne in mind in this connexion 
that, though, on the whole, the work in its present 
form seems to be such as Mr. Freeman when he 
wrote it desired to set before the public eye, there 
is no part that he might not have revised or 
modified had fresh evidence bearing on the points 
at issue come under his notice. He was himself 
accustomed to re-write large passages of his works : 
and his mind was always open to fresh lights. 

But, although in the notes I have ventured here 
and there to adduce evidence for a different view 
from that expressed in the text, I have, except in 
the case of obvious verbal slips, regarded the text 
itself as sacred. I have altered nothing, and I have 
taken away nothing. I have moreover been careful, 
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except when occasionally it has been necessary to 
insert a few words to complete the sense, to add 
nothing of my own. All such small insertions as it 
was requisite to make, together with my own notes 
and supplements, are easily distinguishable by their 
being placed within square brackets. 

My special thanks are due to Professor Holm and 
Mr. F. Haverfield for looking over my proofs and 
for many useful hints. In the earlier part I re- 
ceived valuable help in the correction of proofs and 
the verifying of references from my beloved wife, 
Mr. Freeman’s eldest daughter, whose constant de- 
votion had rendered the same services to her father 
during his lifetime. But, within a year of his own 
death, she too was gathered to the father she so 
truly loved, and the rest of my work, such as it is, 
has been done without that help and without that 
encouragement. 


Arthur J. Evans. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE TYRANNY OF DIONYSIOS. 

B.C. 405-367 

T HE power of Dionysios cannot be looked on as fully Dionysios 
established, or his reign as actually beginning, till gy^s© 
the conclusion of his first treaty with Carthage. In that 
he for the first time appears as an acknowledged potentate, 
treated as such by foreign powers. By whatever means 
and under whatever forms, he was now lord of Syracuse, 
and henceforth he acts as such at home and abroad. Both 
at home and abroad he has enemies to strive against ; once 
and again his power seems on the point of crumbling 
away; but it never actually fails him; he remains master 

1 Regarding the authorities for this period Mr. Freeman in his Story of 
Sicily (p. 156) expresses himself as follows: “ The main authority for the 
reign of Dionysios is still the narrative of Dioddros. This part of his work 
is of very different degrees of value. Some parts are very good and full, 
evidently reproducing older writers, largely Philistos. In other parts he 
is very meagre and confused, and towards the end of the tyrant’s life he 
tells us very little. We have also a little really contemporary matter 
from two Attic writers, the orator Lysias and the pamphleteer Isokrat£s. 

There is also a series of letters attributed to the philosopher Plato, dealing 
largely with Syracusan affairs, beginning in Dionysios’ time. There is no 
reason to think they were really written by Plato ; but they were most 
likely written by some one of his school not long after ; so they may well 
give us Plato’s views of things. Plutarch’s Life of Didn also begins in 
Dionysios* time. The fame of the tyrant was so great that the references 
to him and stories about him in later writers are endless, almost equal to 
those about Phalaris. And we begin to have some documentary evidence, in 
the form of Attic inscriptions with decrees in honour of Dionysios. But we 
unluckily have no documents from Syracuse of his age.” (See Appendix I.) 

YOL. IV. B 
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chap. x. of Syracuse, master of much more than Syracuse, nearer 
than any man had ever been before him to being master 
of all Sicily. That position he never really reached; 
but he was lord of so large a part of Sicily, lord of so 
nearly the whole of Greek Sicily, he spread his power so 
far beyond the bounds of Sicily, that it is not wonderful 
if to many, both in his own day and in after-times, he 
Dionysios seemed to be lord of the whole island. His power was 
xerx^ ta such as had never before been seen in the Greek world ; 

the one thing that was like it lay beyond that world. In 
his own day Dionysios was looked on, both by friends and 
by enemies, as, if not altogether the fellow of the Great 
King, yet as second to him in a competition in which there 
was no third. The lord of Syracuse and the lord of Susa 
were, on one side, looked on as the two among mortals 
who were lifted up most highly above their fellow-men ; 
they were, in the vulgar reckoning of happiness, the hap- 
piest of mankind, the two who had the fullest means of 
carrying out every wish and gratifying every desire 1 . 
From another side they were looked on as the two most 
dangerous enemies of Greece and her freedom ; between 
Dionysios on the West and Artaxerxes on the East free 
Greece is hemmed in within very narrow bounds, and is 
threatened even within those bounds 2 . And assuredly, 
even in Sicily itself, there is one side of Dionysios in 
which he distinctly appears as an enemy of Greece and 


[* This comparison was made by Polyarchos to Archytas of Taras. It is 
quoted by Athenaios (xii. 545, 546) from Aristoxenos’ life of Archytas. 
For the preeminence of Dionysios and the Persian King, cf. Diod. xv. 23 ; 
ol piyiarot twv t6t* dvvaarSjv, \iyoj rbv Tltpcrwv &aai\ia real rbv Xmekias 
tiwda rrjv A lovvatov.] 

[ a Schol. ad Aristid. Panath. 1. (p. 177 Jebb) ; ovtos y dp ( Aiovvctos ) 
PovXdpevos rep Aa/abaipoviois ftorjOrjaat icarci ' AQ-qvaiojv , rj 5 ^ 

dArjOitq, 0 ov\ 6 pcvos r^v *EAAa8a /xerd rov II^/>crot/ pfplaaaOai, bceivov 
<ravro$ abrQ, ws ' Etpopos iaTopfi. The Adriatic plantations of Dionysios and 
the alliance he formed with the Molottians and South Illyrians look as if he 
harboured designs of dominion in Old Greece as well as in Sicily and Italy] 
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of Greek life. He is not the first Greek ruler, not the chap. x. 
first lord of Syracuse, to destroy Greek cities ; Gelon had 
done that before him \ But he is surely the first Greek Dionysios 
ruler to turn Greek cities, emptied of their Greek in- runner of 
habitants, into dwelling-places of barbarians. This we g/Jjj 1 ® 111 
shall, as we go on, find Dionysios doing in more forms 
than one. But we may say that, even in this matter, if 
he sinned against Greece, he did not sin against Europe. 

In this matter he looks backward and forward ; commonly 
the enemy of the older inhabitants of the island, he some- 
times acts as their friend, and, in one way or another, in 
peace and war, his reign is a marked time in the process 
of bringing the Sikels, as adopted and assimilated Greeks, 
within the Hellenic pale. On the other hand, by the 
settlement of Italian mercenaries in the island he fore- 
shadows and prepares the way for the subjugation of 
Sicily, first of all lands out of Italy, to an Italian power. 

Yet, on the whole, his reign is, in a certain sense, a time 
of Greek advance, in the same sense, that is, in which 
the reigns of the Macedonian conquerors is a time of Greek 
advance. No earlier Greek had such widely spread dealings Becomes 
with many lands, Greek and barbarian. Besides his domi- oid°Greece 
nion in Sicily and Southern Italy, he is the first Sikeliot anflIllyna " 
ruler who becomes a power in Old Greece and in the lands 
to the north of Greece; he plants Greek colonies on both 
sides of the Hadriatic ; he extends his power, and thereby 
the name and influence of Greece, by hiring mercenaries 
to the west and to the north, in Spain and in Gaul, and 
employing them in the wars not only of Sicily, but of 
Greece itself. Forerunner of Agathokles, in some sort fore- 
runner of Pyrrhos, his dominion has far more in common 
with that of the Macedonian princes than with that of 

[* For Geldn’s destruction of Kamarina see Sicily, vol. ii. 130, 497, 498 ; 
of Megara Hyblaia, ii. 131, 132, 498, 499. In both cases the inhabitants 
were transferred to Syracuse.] 
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CHAP. X. 


Dominion 
of Dio- 
nyeios 
forerunner 
of Mace- 
donian. 


any Greek ruler of earlier times. He has enslaved his 
native city; he has made his fellow-citizens his subjects; 
but he has made Syracuse the greatest city of the European 
world, and he has made her the head of a dominion such 
as the European world had never before seen. 

With Dionysios then we may fairly place the beginning 
of that extended Greek life of Macedonian times, in which 
Greek freedom of the old type, the freedom of the several 
city-commonwealths, gives way to the wider field of action, 
the more varied political relations, which give us a fore- 
shadowing of modern times such as is not to be found 
in the elder political system of Greece. The world of 
Philistos, as compared with that of his elder contemporary 
Thucydides, has made a larger advance towards the world 
of Polybios. But that wider world is only foreshadowed ; 
it does not actually come into being. It was in the East, 
not in the West, that the main field for Greek dominion 
and influence was to be opened. It was perhaps not without 
a contrast in his own mind between Sicilian and Mace- 
donian dominion that Aristotle contrasted the nations of 
Europe and Asia, the latter so easy to conquer, the former 
so hard to subdue *. Later conquerors or deliverers, such 
as the Molottian Alexander, threw the same truth into a 
more epigrammatic form 2 . It was not so easy to establish 
a dominion at the cost of Latins and Samnites as at the 
cost of Syrians and Egyptians. The wars of Dionysius 
therefore led to no such direct result as the wars of the 
Macedonians. But they mark a distinct epoch in the 
military art. They show us war on a far wider scale 
and carried on with far more of scientific appliance than 
in the earlier wars of Greece. Under the rule of Dio- 


[ 1 Aristotle, Pol. vii. 6, and compare iii. 9.] 

[ a Aul. Gell. xvii. 21; “Eum Molossum, cum in Italiam transiret, 
dixisse accepimus se quidem ad Romanos ire, quasi in dvdpcuvirtv ; Ma- 
cedonem isse ad Persas, quasi in ywaiKowiTiv”] 
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nysios improvements are made in every branch of the art chap. x. 
of warfare by sea and land ; he first begins that systematic 
use of troops of various arms and nations, acting in com- 
bination towards a single end, which the Macedonian 
Alexander afterwards carried to perfection. 

One notable feature in the reign of Dionysios is its Long 
remarkable length, a contrast to the short reigns of the Dionysius, 
earlier tyrants of Syracuse. A Greek tyrant seldom kept 
his power for life ; Dionysios not only kept his for life, 
but a life which lasted thirty-eight years after his seizure 
of the tyranny. Many causes combined to enable him to 
do this. One of them is undoubtedly to be found in the 
nature of the tyranny as it was wielded by his hands. 
Dionysios stuck at no crime, at no deed either of blood 
or treachery, which he thought likely to advance his 
purposes ; he destroyed the political freedom of his own 
city and the very being of some other cities ; the amount of 
human wretchedness which he caused was beyond reckoning; 
but of the mere personal insolence of tyranny he shows 
very little. There is nothing small about him, except 
when he sinks into that strange literary vanity which he 
shares with some other rulers of men. His crimes are 
mainly political ; he is the enemy of the commonwealth ; 
he is not, in the same way as many other tyrants, the 
personal enemy of each of its citizens \ In one important 
respect the subjects of Dionysius were better off than the 
subjects of most tyrannies and of some oligarchies ; better 
off than the citizens of Corinth in the days of Archias. 

He was a sober and temperate tyrant, altogether free from 
that special form of wrong which guided the dagger to 
the heart of so many of his fellows. No man in Syracuse 

[ l Cf. Corn. Nepos, De Regibus, a j “ Dionysius prior eb manu fortis et 
belli peritus fuit et, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime libi- 
dinosus non luxuriosus non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus nisi singu- 
lars perpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis. Nam dum id studuit 
munire, nuUius pepercit vitas quern ejus insidiatorem putaret.”] 
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chap. x. feared outrage for his wife, his daughter, or his son at the 
hands of his master. An illustrative anecdote told how, 
when he found his son in an intrigue with another man's 
wife, he told him that, if he did that kind of thing, he 
would not be tyrant long ; it was by keeping himself from 
such deeds that he had been able to hold power for so 
many years h We are told of particular occasions on which 
he cast aside the outward signs of tyranny, and bore him- 
self again as the equal of his fellow-citizens 2 . We may 
suspect that such was not only his occasional, but his usual 
demeanour, so far as his safety allowed. But we may be 
sure that, whether Dionysios was stern in mien or genial, 
his trusty spearmen were never far off. 

Dionysios’ It was the presence of those spearmen, the body-guard 
guard : the whom the deluded assembly at Leontinoi had first voted 
badge of his ^ w hich made the difference between his position 

and that of the lawful magistrate of any Greek common- 
wealth. They were the outward badge of a power which 
rested, not on law but on force, a power which was em- 
phatically the rule of unlaw. Dionysios was none the less 
a tyrant because he kept himself from some particular 
forms of oppression, because he in no case took a direct 
delight in oppression for its own sake. That his govern- 
ment was a tyranny was a simple matter of fact ; he is 
spoken of as a tyrant by his friends as well as by his 


[ l Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophtheg. ; rbv vlbv alaObptvos, <p r^v bpxty 
dvoknrciv tpekkev, dvSpds ekevQipov diacpdupavra yvvcuov, fjpooTrjG* per bpyijs, 
T l rotovrov avry abvotdfv. Eiwdvros dl rod vtaviGKov, Xb yctp ovk tTx*s 
itaripa ripawov , O bb\ ab, threv, vlbv fycis, kcLv p)f navvy ravra ttoiwv.] 

[ a Thus on the occasion of his building the wall on Epipolse, Dionysios 
took his place among the common workmen and imposed on himself the 
hardest taskB (Diod. xiv. 1 8) ; KaOokov 5’ anoOipcvos rb rrjs bpxrjs P&pos 
Itibrrrjv avrbv dircSctKV'ue, xal rots fiapvrdrots rwvtpycov irpotarapcvos, virtpcve 
rty abrty rots dkkois tcatcoir&Oaav. So too after the stormy meeting of the 
Ekkl6sia described by Diod6ros (xiv. 64-70), we read, ptrb 8* ravra 
(pikavOpdjnois kbyois xPV^pevos KaOwpiku rf nkrj$<i . . . rivets 8€ lirl rb 
ova air 1a irapek&p&avc.] 
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enemies x . If we are asked what was his formal position chap. x. 
in Syracuse, we can only say that, in his character of 
tyrant, he had no formal position. We should be glad 
indeed if we had any formal documents of his reign, to 
see under what names and forms his rule was actually 
carried on. But we may be certain of one thing, that Dionysios 
the words “ Dionysios the Tyrant ” would not be found in f^not* 
them as a formal description. It is equally certain that, ln tltle * 
whatever we say as to the possible kingship of his Deino- 
menid predecessors, not a shadow of kingship ever rested on 
Dionysios or his son. The tyranny of Dionysios was a 
fact without a legal name. There is no outward mark, 
no name or badge of any kind, to distinguish a coin struck 
under the tyranny of Dionysios from one struck under the 
lawful magistracy of Hermokrates or of Timoleon. We 
may believe that the name of the Senate and People was 
still used in all public formulas ; we may believe that the 
Senate and the Assembly still met to pass such decrees 
as the tyrant thought good ; we may believe that courts 
of justice still sat to condemn those whom the tyrant 
wished to have condemned, perhaps to do fair justice be- 
tween man and man in all causes in which the tyrant's 
interest was not concerned. Whenever the name of Dio- 
nysios appeared at all, we may suspect that it was accom- 
panied with the name of the office to which he had once 
been chosen, that of general with extraordinary powers 2 . 

The commission which that office conveyed would naturally 
last only a single year ; he may have kept it on as a decent 


P Di6n could retort to Dionysios who was jesting at the expense of his 
predecessor Gel6n, /cal pty ov tv pawns Bid reXcvva martvOeis (Plut. 
Didn, v). The younger Dionysios is made by implication to address his 
father as a tyrant (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. ; <xi> 7 dp ovk iraripa 
rvpawov), and Dionysios (loc. cit.) speaks of himself as tv paw os to the 
Corinthian envoys. Yet he had the audacity to write the line, 4 7 dp rvpawh 
dBucias p^rrjp tyv (Stob. Flor. xlix; vol. ii. p. 285, Mein.)] 

[ a (TTpaTrjyds avroKp&TOjp. See Supplement I. pp. 211 seqq.] 
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name to use whenever a name was wanted ; at the same 
time we may easily believe that an assembly which was 
not likely to be attended by any but his own creatures 
re-elected him to the post in thirty-seven successive years. 
On these points we have no certain evidence; but men 
love legal forms, and Dionysios was wise enough to see 
that it was his interest to indulge that love whenever 
it did not stand in the way of his designs. One thing 
is certain ; Dionysios was not, either in name or in fact, 
a lawful king; he may have been in name, he was not 
in fact, a republican magistrate. During all the years of 
his dominion at Syracuse he held a power over Syracuse 
which the law of Syracuse had not given him. For a man 
in such a position the Greek tongue had a name, and that 
name was Tyrant . 

The tyranny of Dionysios falls naturally into several 
divisions, which are best marked by his wars with Car- 
thage. For the first eight years of his reign he was at 
peace with the Phoenician enemy ; but he was all the 
while making ready for the struggle which we may be 
sure that he was already designing when he swore to the 
peace which made Leontinoi independent and Kamarina 
tributary to Carthage. During this time he is strengthen- 
ing his power over Syracuse ; he is extending his dominion 
in Sicily ; he is beginning to meddle in the affairs of Italy. 
Then comes his first Punic War, a war waged on both 
sides of the island, a war which beheld the memorable 
sieges of Phoenician Motya by the Greek and of Greek 
Syracuse by the Phoenician. The war is ended without 
any formal treaty, but Hellas practically receives again all 
that she has lost, with the drawback that Hellas is just now 
represented by a tyrant. The third period of his reign is 
the time between his first Punic war and his second, a 
time of busy action on his part in the north of Sicily. It 
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is a time of advance on his part till his failure before chap. x. 
Tauromenion. After this his power goes back somewhat, 
and his second war with Carthage follows, a war chiefly b. c. 392. 
memorable for the part played by Sikel allies on both sides, 
but a war in which Dionysios again has the advantage, and 
which he ends by a highly favourable treaty. In the fifth 
period, the interval between his second Punic war and his b.c. 392- 
third, Dionysios enlarges his power in Italy, plants colonies 383 ' 
in the Hadriatic, and appears as a threatening power to the 
north of Old Greece. It is now that the general hatred 
towards him felt in Greece shows itself in the famous 
attack on his legation at Olympia. Of the latter years of 
his dominion our knowledge is less detailed ; but a third b. c. 383. 
Punic war follows. It is ended by a treaty in which the 
Carthaginian frontier again advances, at the cost of Hellas, 
and the Halykos becomes the boundary. A time of fifteen 
years follows, in which we hear of him again in Italy and b. 0. 383- 
as a supporter of Sparta in Peloponnesos. Lastly, a fourth * c ' ^ 
Punic war was going on at the time of his death ; it was 
ended by a treaty by which the Halykos was again fixed 
as the boundary of Greek and Phoenician, which it long 
remained. 

The primary aspect of Dionysios in general history is Diony- 
thus that which is most creditable to him. Whatever his champion 
motives, he does, as a matter of fact, play a part in the of Hellas * 
great strife of all, which is in the main successful. After 
having for a moment betrayed Hellas and Europe to the 
Semitic invader, he turns about and gives his best energies 
to win back all, and more than all, that he has betrayed. 

And, if in his later warfare he again loses part of what he has 
recovered, the state of things at his death is at least more 
favourable to Greece than that which was in existence when 
his career began. But this and his Hadriatic colonization 
are the only parts of his life on which we can look with any 
satisfaction. While driving back the Carthaginians from 
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chap. x. some parts of the island, he did much in others to weaken 
the strength of Greek life in Sicily; and his destruction 
and foundation of his cities, his wholesale removals of in- 
habitants from one spot to another, did much to increase 
that general instability and uncertainty of things in the 
island which men had noticed long before. 

§ 1. The Establishment of the Power of Dionysios 
in Sicily . b.c. 4°5~397 [39 8 ]* 

We have in the last chapter traced the course of the 
second great invasion of Greek Sicily by the Carthaginians, 
their destructive advance from Selinous to Kamarina. Along- 
side of the later stages of this war we have marked the 
rise of Dionysios to power in Syracuse, down to the treaty 
by which, as the price of his acknowledgement by Carthage, 
he surrendered the whole of the Greek cities of the south 
coast of Sicily to Phoenician dominion or supremacy. Such 
a submission as this was meant to last only till he felt 
himself strong enough to win back what had been lost. To 
that end he had first to strengthen his power in Syracuse 
itself, and to extend it as far as he could over other parts 
of Sicily. 

It must be remembered that the power of Dionysios was 
something that was still quite new, and that, setting aside 
the strong suspicion of direct treason under which Dionysios 
lay, his reputation had been in every way damaged by the 
war and the treaty which ended it. The war was over, a 
war in which Syracuse had gained no honour, and in which 
her master had won neither dominion nor distinction. The 
thoughts of men, enslaved at home and disgraced abroad, 
were likely to turn to designs for the recovery of their free- 
dom. For the defence of his power and person, the tyrant 
needed a stronghold. In most cities that stronghold would 
naturally have been found in the oldest and strongest and 
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also the loftiest quarter, in the akropolis strictly so called, chap. x. 
At Syracuse things were otherwise. The oldest and strongest 
quarter was not the loftiest ; the physical akropolis of the Ortygia 
city within its present boundaries would have been found 
on the top of Achradina. But such a site would not have castle - 
suited the purposes of Dionysios. It was the Island, it was 
Ortygia itself, which, of all the quarters of Syracuse, could 
be best defended as a separate fortress \ It had the docks, 
older and newer, on each side of it, and the artificial isthmus 
could easily be fortified against the mainland. Dionysios 
saw the advantages of the site, and he determined to make 
the Island the stronghold of his power. He parted it off 
from the rest of the city by a lofty wall, thickset with 
towers 2 . This must have been built on the mainland, 
a little in advance of the isthmus, as it was carried on so 
as to take the Lesser Harbour within its line of defence s . 

J ust within the new wall, seemingly on the isthmus itself, 
Dionysios reared his castle, the chosen home of tyranny 4 . 

By the strange but easy misapplication of a word, he is said 
to have built an akropolis. That is to say, he built a fortress 
which, though planted on the lowest ground, was meant to 
fulfil the same purpose which in other cities was fulfilled 
by the fortress on the highest ground. Indeed he did more. 

By a still stranger use of language, we hear of two akropoleis 
in the Island; so thoroughly had the word put on this 
secondary meaning. The second akropolis was also the 
work of Dionysios 5 , and there can be little doubt that we 

[ l Diod. xiv. 7 . See Sicily, vol. i. pp. 352, 353.] 

£ a Diod. xiv. 7 » NtJo’ov . . . 8i<pteo86prj(T€V and rrjs dWrfs ir6\tws 
Tt(\€t rro\vT€\u, teal irvpyovs viprjXoxts teal irvtevoxts kvepteodSprjac . ] 

[ s lb. ; teal avpircpU\a0c T 9 ) ravrrjs r«'x« rd irpds rq> pitcpQ \tphi, r<p 
A aKKicp KaXovplvfp, vfwpia.'] 

[* lb. ; <p/cob6pirj<j€ 5* Iv a vry iro\vrt\Sjs ojxypojp^vrjv &tcp6iro\iv irpds 
rot s al<pvi8tovs /carcupvyds.] 

[ 5 lb. xvi. 70 ; Ttpokicuv irapaXap&v r^v vijaov teal <ppovpia rd Aiovvoicp 
npbrepov viratcovovTa rd? piv Hard rfy vrjaov atepoir6kcis . . . KaTtatcwpc, and 
cf. xvi. 9 and 13 .] 
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must look for its site at the other end of the Island, a point 
also of no small importance to defend. 

The choice which Dionysios made of sites for his military 
works has been abiding. The castle at the furthest point 
of the Island is represented to this day in the castle of 
George Maniakes and King Frederick. Nor does the great 
fortress on the isthmus lack its modern representative, 
though the brutal destruction in which modem improvers 
rejoice in Sicily no less than in England will soon make 
the likeness much less striking. The gigantic works of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth call up at every moment the 
thought of the works of the native tyrant. And this, 
though the plans of defence go on exactly opposite principles. 
Dionysios, finding the artificial isthmus, welded Island and 
mainland together, even while parting them asunder by his 
new wall. Charles, on the other hand, cut through the 
restored isthmus which he found, and parted mainland and 
Island by more than one channel and bridge. But both 
masters of Syracuse alike piled up a vast mass of defensive 
works on the same spot; and there was one special point 
of likeness between the two. He who now passes from 
Achradina to Ortygia passes under the endless gateways of 
the Emperor, and he who made the same journey in the 
days of Dionysios passed through the Pentapyla :, the Five 
Gates, of the tyrant. Those too were doubtless gates one 
behind the other, though they must have been much nearer 
to one another than the gates of the later work. For 
Charles was simply strengthening one of the endless cities 
of his dominions; Dionysios was strengthening himself 
and making himself a house which should be the strongest 
of human dwellings. In that house the lord of Syracuse 
lived, master of land and sea on both sides of him, master 
above all of those docks in the Lesser Harbour which under 
him grew to an importance which quite outstripped the elder 
docks in the Great Harbour. In these newer docks he 
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regularly kept sixty triremes, defended against attack from chap. x. 
without by a new mole across the mouth of the haven. 

That mole was pierced by what is called a gate, which 
opened and shut to let one trireme at a time in and out h 
Within the fortified space he built treasure-houses; and, 
besides these works of defence and government, he did not 
neglect the ornament of the favoured quarter by the build- 
ing of stately colonnades 2 . For the Island became the 
exclusive abode of himself and of those on whose support 
his power rested. It was a fortress and a capital within a 
capital. 

Great changes in the civil condition of Syracuse followed 
on this full establishment and strengthening of the power 
of the tyrant. The slaughter and driving out of the richest 
men in Syracuse, carrying with it of course the confiscation 
of their lands and goods, which had followed the attempt 
of the horsemen 3 , made Dionysios master of a well-filled 
hoard. He had ample means of rewarding all those who Enfran- 
had done him service and of winning over all whom he 0 f slaves 
wished to attach to his person and power. He gave citizen- ^ofNew 
ship to many slaves, most likely those of the slain and Citizens, 
banished men, thus forming a class of citizens who were 
sure to be wholly creatures of his own 4 . These New Citizens , 
as well as others, both Syracusans and strangers, were 
further bound to him by the grant of lands and houses out 
of the forfeited estates. But the richest part of those estates, 


[ l Diod. xiv. 7 ; vc&pta . . . k£fjKOVTa rpirjptts x o) P°v vra > vvkrjv dx< 

K\€tO/X€VT}V f ftt ?js KCLT& plaV TQJV ViWV dCirkUV CVVificUV*.] 

[ a Diod. loc. cit. ; tvwKolioprjae Kal itpb avrrjs xprfpanaTqpia hoi crrods 
dvva/xiu as 6 xkcov kmb^x ((T ^ ai nkfjOos. These buildings are placed by 
Schubring (Achradina, 37) and Holm (see Lupus, Stadt Syrakus, 167) on 
the Agora. Dioddros (xiv. 41) speaks of raf? /card rijv dyopav crroafy.] 

[ 3 Diod. xiv. 7; tt}s 5^ x&P a5 T ^ v P^ v dpcVrr/!/ efeAo/zei/o? kdapfoaro rofs 
T€ <j>lkois Kal rots !</>’ f)yepovia$ reraypivois, tt)v 5 ’ akkrjv Ipipiatv €tt* 1017s 
re Kal rrokirp.] 

[* lb. ; <Tvp.ir€pt\a$(xJV r# rwv rtokiT&v Mpari rovs ‘rjk(v 9 cpouixhovs Sovkovs 
ot s Indkii vconokhas .] 
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as well as all the houses within the Island, were reserved 
for his immediate friends and for the mercenary soldiers 
who were the real support of his power h He now held 
himself to be fully master of Syracuse 2 . He had punished 
his enemies ; he had. enriched his friends ; he had gained 
a new class of supporters to his side, and he had fixed his 
dwelling-place in a fortress of prodigious strength, inhabited 
only by men whom he believed that he could trust. To 
the old citizens of Syracuse the Island, the oldest and holiest 
part of their city, had become something like a foreign settle- 
ment at their gates. The temples of Athene and Artemis, 
the sacred fountain of Arethousa, might seem to have passed 
away from the true citizens of Syracuse, to become posses- 
sions of the strangers and barbarians by whom they were 
held down in bondage. 

As Dionysios had sacrificed so much to obtain a guaranty 
of his power at the hands of Carthage, it is to be supposed 
that fear of Carthaginian intervention was one of the 
means on which he relied for establishing his power at 
Syracuse. But as soon as his power was fully established, 
as soon as he felt himself safe in his island fortress, he 
began to trample the treaty with Carthage under foot. By 
one of its clauses, the Sikels were to be independent; yet 
the first recorded act of Dionysios, after his works in the 
Island were completed, was a campaign whose object was 
to enlarge his dominions at the cost of the Sikels 3 . He 
began, whether on any provocation we are not told, by a 
march to besiege the Sikel town of Herbessus 4 . This, his 

[ l Diod. xiv. 7 ; SUSco/ce rds ol/cias rots oxXots, n\r)y r&v hv rr) Ni 
ravras 5e rots (piKots /cal rots pua6o<p6pois tbcopfjo'aro.'] 

[ a lb. ; rd /caret rty rvpavvlSa /ca\ws kbo/cet Zt<p/cr)/civai.'] 

[ 3 lb. ; rijy Svvapuv i^vtyKtv $irl robs 2i/ce\ovs, irdvras plv cntvdot/v robs 
avrovdjxovs vtp* kavrbv irotTjaaaOat , pAXiara rovrovs Sid rb (rvjjtfiaxrjaat 
rrpdrcpov KapxrjSoviots .] 

[ 4 Diod. 1 . c. For Herbessus see Sicily, i. 149. It lay on the borders of 
the territory of Syracuse and Leontinoi. Its site is still uncertain. The 
identification by Fazello and the older Sicilian antiquaries of Herbessus 
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first military enterprise since the full establishment of his 
power, led at once to a revolt against him. This was the 
first and one of the most dangerous revolts of several ; but 
as all of them were in the end unsuccessful, the result in 
each case was simply to strengthen the power of the tyrant. 
The attack on the Sikel town was disturbed by a threaten- 
ing military revolt. That part of the army who were 
native Syracusans, once more finding arms in their hands, 
felt more disposed to use them against their master than 
against enemies who at least did not threaten their liberties. 
Men came together in groups ; they talked over the state of 
affairs ; each man began to blame the other for not having 
helped the horsemen in their attempt against the tyrant on 
the march from Gela. An officer of Dionysios, in com- 
mand of a Syracusan division, Dorikos by name, made use 
of threats to a soldier who made himself conspicuous by the 
boldness of his language. The story almost reads as if 
Dorikos was not a Syracusan, in regular command, say, of 


with Pantalica has however found support from Dr. P. Orsi, the most recent 
explorer of that old Sikel settlement. Besides the prehistoric tombs, the 
contents of which show Myk§naean influences, he notes the occurrence of 
Greek vases and a system of fortification — the peninsular hill-top cut off 
by a rock-hewn trench, here in form of a trapeze, the inner side of which is 
crowned by a wall — which, like the similar works at Leontinoi, seems to 
draw its inspiration from Dionysios’ fortress at Eurydlos. (Contributi all’ 
Archeologia preellenica Sicula, Parma, 1891, 166.) The construction of the 
wall itself above the trench reminds us of the wall of Hermokrat^s at 
Selinous. The most convincing proof that Herbessus was thoroughly 
Hellenized is to be found in its fine fourth-century bronze coins (Imhoof- 
Blumer, Monnaies Grecque3, pp. 19, 20), the obverse of which represents the 
myrtle-crowned head of Sikelia, the reverse at times the forepart of a man- 
headed bull, at times an eagle and serpent. These coins are always over- 
struck on Syracusan pieces with the head of Zeus Eleutherios, and belong 
to Timoledn’s time. The bull signifies a River-God, and if the site of 
Herbessus is to be identified with Pantalica this must be the Anapos. 
E. Pais on the other hand (Osservazioni sulla Storia, &c. della Sicilia 
durante il dominio romano, p. 48, note), following C. Muller (note to Ptol., 
Par. ed. p. 403), cites a corrupt passage of Yibius Sequester connecting 
Herbessus with the Heldros, on the strength of which he seeks the site at 
Buscemi, where an ancient necropolis also exists.] 
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his own tribe, but one of the mercenary dependents of 
Dionysios 1 . When the soldier answered with yet more 
daring words, Dorikos lifted up his hand to strike him 2 . 
This insult to their comrade at once kindled the spirit of 
the whole band ; Dorikos was slain ; a cry for freedom rose 
from all the native Syracusans in the army. They were at 
once in open mutiny ; they remembered that those whom 
they blamed themselves for not having helped were still 
able to help them. They sent to the horsemen who had 
fled to iEtna, and who still held that post as its garrison 3 . 
Dionysios meanwhile broke up the siege of Herbessus, and 
this time reached Syracuse before his enemies 4 . The re- 
volted put themselves into a more regular order by the 
choice of generals. These officers were doubtless meant to 
be, not only leaders of the Syracusan army, but also magis- 
trates of the restored Syracusan commonwealth. The men 
chosen for the post were those who had made themselves 
the most marked opponents of the tyrant by taking the 
lead in the slaughter of Dorikos 5 . The force under their 
command, strengthened by the horsemen from Aitna, 
marched against Syracuse, where Dionysios was ready for 
them. Again, as in the days of Thrasyboulos and the 
mercenaries Syracuse was besieged by its own citizens. 

The revolted Syracusans now occupied the old battle- 
ground of the Athenian besiegers ; they encamped on Epi- 
polai, and hemmed in the city. They must have trusted 
to their own powers of blockade ; at least we hear nothing 
of the building of any walls; but it is clear that none 

Ddrikos is described as 6 KaOearaphos vtto tov Aiovvaiov rwv arpa - 

Tt<U 7 W f}y€fji<bv.') 

[ 2 Diod. xiv. 7 ; knTjXOtv ws irardfcw.] 

[ 3 lb. ; fi€T€ir^/X7rovTO rous €« rijs Aitvtjs tirneis’ ovrot 7 dp \v dpxy ttjs 
T vpavvitios iKireirTOJKores, qtKovv tovto rd (ppovpiov. See Sicily, iii. 578.] 

[‘ Diod. xiv. 8.] 

[ 5 lb. ; 0 i ri)v diroaraaiv iroirjadpivoi arparyyo^ eiXovro tox>s dtro- 

HTUvavras rbv iirapxovJ] 

[° See Sicily, ii. 305-308-] 
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could go in or out of the gate of Achradina L Again as in chap. x. 
the days of Thrasyboulos, days which a few aged men 
could remember, they sent for help to other Greek cities 
both in Sicily and Italy. It will be remembered that no 
men had better ground for a grudge against Dionysios than 
the Italiot allies who had fought and suffered before Gela. 

They had marched away in bitter wrath against the tyrant 
whom they believed to have betrayed them 2 . It was in 
that quarter therefore that the insurgents at Syracuse sent 
for help. The two cities of Messana and Rhegion, who in 
this matter at least seem to have acted together, could 
between them muster eighty triremes, and this whole force 
was willingly sent to help the cause of Syracusan freedom 3 . 

Later events might make us think that some of the nearer 
Sikeliot cities did something towards the same work 4 ; but 
only Messana and Rhegion are named. The new Syracusan 
government, from its quarters on Epipolai, put forth a pro- 
clamation, the exact words of which would be precious, 
offering a large reward to any who should slay the tyrant 6 , 

Diod. xiv. 8 ; hv reus KaXovpevais ’E miroXais avreaTpaTOirttiwaav 
Tvp&pvy /cal tiih/cXuffav avrdv rrjs hi rl tt)v x^pav l£o 5 ov. But Diod6ros says 
nothing about Achradina, and from his following statement, /carcaKfvaaav 8h 
teal prjxavrjuaTa 81 Sjv rd Tfixv (TaXcvovres h£tXa)cn /cal irpoaepaXXov /cad' 
ijliipav r§ N?}<ry, it certainly looks as if Dionysios had retired into the 
“ Island,” and that the wall attacked by the engines was the new wall 
across the isthmus. That in a moment of emergency he should have pre- 
ferred to oppose to the enemy the extended line made up of the walls of 
Achradina, Tycha and TemenitSs, rather than the wall across the isthmus 
which he had himself constructed, in view of emergencies such as the 
present (see above, p. n, note 4; Diod. xiv. 7), it is hard to understand. 

So too Holm (Gesch. Siciliens, ii. 102) understands Dioddros to mean 
that Dionysios was besieged in his peninsular castle, and Grote (c. lxxxii) 
remarks, “ Dionysios maintained himself in his impregnable position in 
Ortygia ... if he even continued master of Achradina he must have been 
prevented from easy communication with it.”] 

[ a Sicily, iii. 574.] [ 8 Diod. xiv. 8.] 

[ 4 Dionysios’ hard treatment of Naxos and Katana might in this way 
be partly accounted for.] 

[ 5 Diod. 1 . c. ; hire/crjpv^av 8 h /cal xp 1 irXfjOos rots &ve\ovai rbv 
ripavvov .] 

VOL. IV. C 
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and also promising citizenship to any of his mercenaries 
who would come over and join them 1 . The siege was 
pressed vigorously ; the besiegers made themselves batter- 
ing-engines with which we are told they shook the walls. 
The walls against which the engines would be brought 
must have been the wall of Gelon, carrying down the 
old west wall of upper Achradina to the Great Harbour, 
and the newer walls of Tycha and Temenites 2 . Gelon's 
wall was likely to be a serious obstacle ; but the other walls, 
thrown up hastily for special purposes, were likely to be 
below the average strength of Greek defences. But behind 
them stood the old wall of Achradina, and, strongest of all, 
the new defences of the Island. While the outer walls were 
thus assaulted by land, daily attacks were made on the 
Island itself, which could have been made only by the 
ships that had come from Messana and Rhegion 3 . The 
hopes of the besiegers seemed so good that not a few of his 
mercenaries forsook him. They accepted the offers which 
were made to them by the revolters, and were welcomed by 
them as comrades 4 . 

It seems to have been the desertion of his mercenaries 
which drove Dionysios for a moment to despair 5 . He held 
a council of his most trusted friends, the debates at which, 
recorded in the first instance by one who had a chief place 
at the board, have come down to us in a variety of shapes. 
Strange to say, it is the tyrant himself who is set before us 
as the most faint-hearted in the assembly. He gave over 

[* Diod. xix 8 ; teal rots tuTa/ 3 a\\ofx 4 vots rwv £lveov /*€Ta- 

Swray rrjs iroAiTcfas.] [* See above, p. 17, note 1.] 

[* See above, p. 1 7, note 1. In the margin of the MS. there is a pencilled 
**! " which seems to show that Mr. Freeman himself doubted whether the 
attack on the island could only have been made by the ships.] 

4 Diod. xiv. 8 ; roiis iUTa&a\kon(vovs rStv £{vojv <pi\av$p&wojs &w^x°vto. 
We seem both here and just before to catch the words of a formal decree. 
The civil term £lvoi should be marked. 

* lb. ; vv 6 rStv fua$<xp 6 p<w lytcaTaXuwoptvos. Here Dioddros, or his 
authority, speaking for himself, no longer speaks of £ivoi. 
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all hope of overcoming the revolted Syracusans ; he thought chap. x. 
only of finding some end to his power which should not 
be utterly inglorious. Then Heloris, called by some his Counsels of 
adopted father, uttered the famous words, to be spoken p 0 iyxenos. 
ages after in the ears of one of the most famous of Rome's 
Caesars, " The robe of the ruler is a goodly winding-sheet V' 

His kinsman Polyxenos bade him mount his swiftest horse, 

and ride with all speed to the Campanians in the service of 

Carthage. Another counsellor, of whom all we can say 

with certainty is that he was not Philistos 2 , retorted with 

another epigram ; let not the ruler, he said, ride away from 

his dominion on a swift horse ; let him rather cleave to it 

till he is dragged out % by the leg. To him Dionysios Dionysos 

hearkened ; he would endure all things rather than give up treat. 11418 10 

his power of his own free will 3 . To gain time, he opened 

a pretended negotiation with his enemies; he asked for 

leave to go away from Syracuse with his own property 4 . 

The lawful goods of Dionysios, as distinguished from the 
confiscated property of the men who were waiting outside 
to recover them, would perhaps have been no very heavy 
burthen. And the saying of Polyxenos grew in the tyrant's 
mind into a very practical piece of advice. He would 
not ride to the Campanians in person ; but he contrived 
to send messengers to them, praying them to come to 
his help, and offering them any rewards that they might 
demand 5 . 

The besiegers were thoroughly fooled by the tyrant. An 
agreement was made by which Dionysios agreed to leave 
Syracuse with five ships 6 . His enemies deserved their 


1 See Appendix II. 

[* Plut. Didn, 35 ; Bee Appendix II.] 

8 Diod. xiv. 8 ; $ irpoax^ & Aiovvaios Upivt vdy {nrofiurai rtp6r(pov ^ 
rijv fiwaartlay IkKlvuv Ikovoiws. 

4 lb. ; p€rd Tory Iblajv dvtXOuv Ik rt}r v6k(ws. 

5 lb. ; b&xrav xpqpaTa Saa dv alTrjaouotv (Is t^v woXiopKiav . 

* lb. 9 ; overlay Mvrts r<p rvpdwcp p(T<k vivr( v(Siiy drrov\(iv. 
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chap. x. fate, when, on the strength of this agreement, they sent 

Thebe- back the horsemen from Aitna, whose help they had so 
siegers out- 
witted. eagerly sought for. Horsemen were of no use in the siege 1 . 

And they thought that there was to be no more siege for 
any one. They deemed that the tyranny was already over- 
thrown; they simply waited for the tyrant to go. The 
horsemen were gone ; the more part of the footmen gave 
up all military duty, and scattered themselves about the 
country. Syracusan citizens doubtless had houses and 
lands which they might wish to visit 2 ; but one would 
like to know what became of those of the tyrant's mer- 
cenaries who had gone over to the popular side. Their loss 
Arrival of was soon well supplied. While the blinded besiegers were 
n^ai« ampa every hour expecting the tyrant to set sail with the five 
ships allowed him, twelve hundred Campanian horsemen 
came to his help. We have heard of them already in the 
service of Carthage ; they had been left by Himilkon in 
garrison in some part of Sicily 3 . The geography of the 
story seems to show that they were quartered at some point on 
the northern coast, where the Punic dominions now reached 
as far eastward as the territory of Himera had reached. 
That they should be sent to help Dionysios against the 
people was strictly according to his treaty with Carthage, 
far more strictly according to it than his warfare with 
Herbessus could have been. Carthage had given a guaranty 
for the dominion of Dionysios over Syracuse ; she now ful- 
filled that guaranty. The Campanians set forth ; on their 
way they passed by Agyrium, and the local piety of pur chief 
guide has preserved the fact that they left their baggage 

1 Diod.xiv.g; rois p\v hr nets aTriXvcrav jrpds tt)v iro\iopfdav ov 8 Zv vs 

ovras . 

3 lb. ; twv 5 ( irttyv ol irKtiaroi /card tt)v ykpav ([rjt<rav. So Grote, ch. lxxxii. 
[ 3 In Diod. xiv. 8 they are spoken of as in the “ Carthaginian Dominion.’ 1 
0 . Meltzer (N. Jahrb. f. Phil., 1873, 23a) suggests that they had been 
settled by Himilkdn at Halaesa, and this view is supported by Holm 
(G. S. 433). It would explain the march by Agyrion.] 
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with Agyris, lord of Agyrium, an important personage of chap. x. 
whom we shall presently hear more l . They then made 
their way with all speed to Syracuse. They must have 
come from the north; a decent watch could easily have 
kept horsemen from scaling the sides of Epipolai. But no 
watch seems to have been set, though some besiegers were 
still on the height ; all had not gone off on their urgent 
private affairs. The Campanians at once set upon those 
whom they still found there, slew not a few, and forced 
their way into the city to Dionysios 2 . Just at the same 
time another reinforcement of three hundred joined him by 
sea from some quarter not mentioned 3 . His hopes began 
to revive, and they were further strengthened by dissen- 
sions among his enemies. Some wished to stay and go on 
with the siege ; others thought that it was wiser to break 
up the camp and leave the city altogether 4 . While the 
besiegers were in this disunited and disorderly case, he him- 
self being strengthened by this new accession of force, the 
tyrant thought that the time was come to attack instead of 
simply resisting attacks. It must have been by the gate Victorious 
of Achradina that Dionysios led out his troops, and set 8ally ‘ 
upon the unprepared and scattered masses who were sup- 
posed to be besieging him. He easily routed them, we are 
told, at the New City, Neapolis 5 . This name, the fellow 
of Carthage and Naples, as of Newton and Newbury, is 

1 Diod. xiv. 9 ; to p\v rrpurrov In* ’Aytipiov iraptyarfjOrjaair inti Si ri)v 
dirooKtvfjv 'Ayvpu vapaQip.tvoi r# dvvacTTCijovTt rrjs v 6 \€qjs. With Holm (ii. 

430) I do not share the difficulty of Grote (ch. lxxxii) about the geography. 

He seems to have thought that the Campanians must have come from the 
extreme west of Sicily. At this moment, though the town itself is some 
miles off, Agyrium has a station on the railway between Palermo and 
Syracuse. [See pp. 40, 41, note 3.] 

a lb. ; Taxi) Biapucrams tt)v 65dv, dirpoaSo/rijrws kirffp&vrjaav tois 
XvpaKOvoloiSt Kal iroXXovs auTwv dvcX^VTCs, elac^idaavro irpds tov Aiovvaiov. 

8 lb. 

1 lb. ; Twv 5^ XiW t 6 aTpaToircfiov Kal rr)v udXtv IkKittuv. 

5 lb. ; l£rjyayw lir* avrovs tt)v Svvapuv, Kal TtTapay pivots imw cadv, /fy&'as 
Irpiiparo irtpl Hjy Ntav ir<5Xtv KaAovpivrjv. 
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CHAP. X. 


Clemency 
of Dio- 
nysios. 


B.C. 402. 


now heard for the first time in Syracusan history. At a 
later time it becomes much better known, and it may be 
that it is found here only by carrying back to this time the 
language of the historian’s own day. But the district 
meant is perfectly plain. It is what we may call the region 
of the theatre; the region west of lower Achradina, and 
reaching from the south wall of Temenites to the Great 
Harbour l . The slaughter was not great ; it was just now 
the policy of Dionysios to be merciful ; he rode along his 
lines and bade his soldiers to spare the fugitives 2 . Taken 
as they were on the level ground, their flight was easy ; 
they were scattered hither and thither through the country. 
Presently they recovered themselves, and a body of seven 
thousand were glad to join the horsemen at Aitna whom 
they had so lately sent away 3 . 

The siege was now over, and Dionysios was relieved 
from all immediate danger. He carried on the conciliatory 
policy which he had begun to show on the day of battle. 
In the utter rout of that day the burial-truce had not been 
thought of; the dead lay unburied; Dionysios had the 
opportunity of doing a popular act by giving them the usual 
funeral rites 4 . Of this he took care to boast when, as his 
next step, he sent a message to the seceders at iEtna, inviting 
them to come back to Syracuse, and pledging his word that 
all grudges should be forgotten 6 . Some, who had left wives 
and children in the city, were won over. But the more part 
refused to hearken to the tyrant. To his boast of having 
buried the dead they answered that they would be glad 

[ l See Lupus, Stadt Syrakus, 36 seqq. and 168, 169. The clearest 
datum for the site of the Neapolis is supplied by Cicero, Verr. iv. 53, 
“ad summam (Neapolim) theatrum maximum/'] 

[* Diod. xiv. 9; wapimrifajv 7 oip 6 A tovvaios ifcduXvtrt <povtv€iv roiis 
fefrfovTas.'] 

[* lb ] [‘ lb.] 

[* lb. ; d£»cDv tovs <pvyadas tiia\v€<j$ai teal rrjy trarptSa kcitoikuv SiSous 
m<TTiv ft)) pLvr)(McaKfi<f*iv avrofr.] 
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to do the same service for him, and that they hoped the chap, x 
gods would soon give them the chance *. Notwithstand- 
ing this mockery of their comrades, Dionysius welcomed 
and well treated those who did come back, in the hope 
that the rest might be won over to follow them 2 . 

An event now followed, far away from Syracuse, which Campanian 
was in some sort an incidental result of the civil struggles a^Entelhu 
of Syracuse, but which in truth marks a new stage of 
Sicilian history. A new element was to be added to the 
mingled population of the island, not wholly foreign to 
one of its chief existing elements, and pointing to much 
that was to come in the nearer as well as the more distant 
future. We have now come to the first instalment of 
settlement in Sicily on the part of the native nations of 
Italy, the forgotten kinsfolk of the Sikel. The cities of 
Sicily, Hellenic and Hellenized, were now to feel here and 
there what the Greek cities of Italy had long been enduring. 

It was the Campanian mercenaries who had won the victory 
for Dionysios ; but he put no faith in them ; he had 
no wish to keep them in his service now his power was 
set up again. He sent them away loaded with gifts 3 . 

This time they marched straight away to the far West. 

They reached the Sikan town of Entella, which would 
seem to have been at this time an ally or dependency 
of Carthage. The soldiers of Carthage were welcomed 
friendly; the people of Entella were even persuaded — we 
should gladly know more of the process — to receive the 
new-comers as fellow-dwellers in their town 4 . Presently 

[* Diod. xiv. 9 ; (<paoav avrbv a£iov il van rv\€iv tt}$ dfioias x^/ >tT0S > 
rots 0(oi s tjvxovto rijv rax^Trjv avrdv imtiuv ravnjs Tvyx^ VOVTa -] 

U IbJ 

3 lb. ; rovs Kajjuravovs reus KaOrjKovcrais bwptcus Tifirj<xas ifairiorctXev 
i/e ttjs it6\(cds, vcpopdapitvos av7W rijv dfi(ficu6rrjra. 

4 lb. ; v(i(TavT(s tovs iv ry iro\(i \a&(iv iavrobs ffvvoi/eovs . A joint 
community of Sikans and Campanians seems strange, even among the 
confused nationalities of Sicily. 
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CHAP. X. 


Affairs in 
Old Greece. 

Sparta and 
Corinth. 


in the night season the Campanians rose, slaughtered the 
men of Entella, and took the women to themselves. They 
are spoken of as the lawful wives of their captors x , which 
may suggest a wish to connect themselves with the former 
owners of Entella and to keep alive the traditions of the 
place. Yet the new Campanian community of Entella 
in no way shrunk from proclaiming its nationality, but 
announced itself as Campanian on its coins 1 2 . This was 
the first settlement of the kind in Sicily; but not the 
last. Italy had no lack of armed sons to whom Sicilian 
lands and dwellings were tempting. The Mamertines 
were still to come, and the Romans were to come to their 
help 3 . 

Our field widens in every direction. The connexion be- 
tween Sicily and Old Greece begins in the days of Dionysios 
to grow closer and to put on new shapes. In the days of 
the Athenian invasion Sparta had fought alongside of 
Syracuse on behalf of Syracuse. Political combinations 
in Old Greece were now beginning to take new shapes; 
the Peloponnesian confederacy which had waged the Pelo- 
ponnesian war was breaking up, and before long Athens 
and Corinth were to be fighting side by side against 
Sparta. It is not unlikely that a direct opposition between 
Sparta and Corinth in their dealings towards Syracuse 
may have helped to lead to this turning about of parties. 


1 Diod. xiv. 9 ; rds ywaifcas rwv TrapaCTrovSrjOivTWV yrjpavTts. 

[ a On the Campanian coins of Entella see Holm, G. S. ii. 430, 431 ; 
Salinas, Le Monete della Antiche Cittd di Sicilia , Tav. iii ; Head, Coinage 
of Syracuse, p. 36, note 47 ; Hist. Num. 119. They were not struck till 
Timole6n’s time according to Head. See below, p. 352.] 

8 Holm (ii. 103) compares Kym6. But the Samnite occupation of K.ym6 
was the advance of a people in its own land, while the Campanian settle- 
ment at Entella was made in a new land. On the other hand, the fall of 
the illustrious Greek city of Kym6 was more striking than that of Sikan 
Entella. What the new folk of Entella found it convenient to become 
I have mentioned already. See vol. i. p. 214. 
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Sparta, the city which had never seen a tyrant, was held chai\ x. 
to have a traditional hatred of the class ; but that hatred 
was felt far more strongly at Corinth, where the memory 
of the Kypselid dynasty was not forgotten. A hundred 
years before our time, when Sparta had thought of Athens 
again under the yoke of the tyrants whom she had cast 
forth, it was by the vigorous opposition of Corinth that 
she was saved from such a base forsaking of her habitual 
policy 1 . The same parts are now again played by the 
two cities with regard to Syracuse. The tale is told very 
meagrely and with much confusion ; but we can at least 
see that, as sixty years later, the heart of Corinth was 
stirred at the enslavement of her great colony. The aristo- 
cratic parent could sympathize with the domestic tyrant no 
less than against the foreign invader. A Corinthian agent, 
Nikoteles by name, was now at Syracuse, in what avowed 
character we are not told ; but his business was clearly to 
act as a helper of Syracusan freedom 2 . Presently a Lace- 
daemonian agent also appeared on the field, charged with 
quite another errand. 

Sparta, under the influence of Lysandros, had now quite Tyrannical 
cast aside her old traditions ; she had cast aside the pro- of Spaifca. 
fessions with which she had entered on the Peloponnesian 
war. The watchword of that war on the Peloponnesian 
side had been the independence of every Greek city 3 , and 
no one had as yet dared, as Epameinondas did at a later 
day, to argue that that principle involved the existence 
of Amyklai and Helos as cities independent of Sparta 4 . 

It was as the tyrant city that held other Greek cities 
in submission that Athens had been warred against and 
overthrown by Sparta and her allies. The practical result 
had been the setting up of a dominion on the part of 

1 Herod, v. 92. a Diod. xiv. 10. 

3 Thuc, i. 139, and other passages to the same effect. 

4 Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 
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CHAP. X. 


Alliance 
between 
Sparta 
and Dio- 
nysios. 


Sparta immeasureably more oppressive than the dominion 
of Athens had ever been. Some cities were directly ruled 
by Spartan harmosts, others were under the dominion of 
oppressive oligarchies of their own citizens, maintained by 
Spartan influence. The famous Thirty at Athens were 
essentially of the same class as the dekarchies y the govern- 
ments of ten men, which were set up in other allied 
cities 1 . Sparta could even stoop, when it suited her 
purpose, to give her support to a tyrant. So it was at 
Syracuse, now, since the Athenian siege and the war in 
Asia that followed it, fully looked on as a member of 
the Lacedaemonian alliance. Here the policy of Sparta 
was likely to be best supported by an alliance with Dio- 
nysios. In any possible dispute between Sparta and 
Corinth, a popular government at Syracuse was sure to 
take the Corinthian side ; it was wise then to bind the 
tyrant firmly to Sparta by steady Spartan support. The 
alliance between Sparta and Dionysios was long and firm, 
and its importance in Spartan eyes is shown by the fact 
that, at some stage or other, no less a person than Lysandros 
himself appeared at Syracuse as a Lacedaemonian envoy 2 . 
At the time which we have now reached, a less famous repre- 
sentative of Sparta, Aristos or Aretas, was at Syracuse 3 . 
The story is most confusedly told ; we cannot see when he 
reached Syracuse, whether while the siege was going on 
or not till later, in what exact official character he came, 
whether he brought any force with him or whether he 
simply came in the strength of the Spartan name. We 
are only told that the Spartans, wishing to win over Dio- 
nysios by benefits, sent Aristos, one of their chief men, 
under a pretence of putting down the tyranny, but with the 


1 Grote, c. lxv. 3 Plut. Lysand. 2. 

8 Diod. xiv. io ; SariffruXav * Aptarov Avtipa tcuv hm<pava>v tls 'Xvpatcovcras. 
In c. 7° we read, 'A pirrjs 6 Aa/tefcupAvios, AvTikap^avophoov avr&v t rjs 

k\tv$€pias t hylvero irpo&6rT)t. The same man must be meant. 
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real purpose of strengthening it *. He sailed to Syracuse ; chap. x. 
he had a private interview with Dionysios ; he called upon Interven- 
the Syracusans to rise and promised them help in establish- gpartan 
ing their freedom 2 . He found means to put to death the 
Corinthian Nikoteles, who had taken the part of a Syra- 
cusan leader 3 ; and by some means or other, betraying 
those who had put trust in him, made the tyrant fast in 
his power 4 . How and when all this was done is by no 
means clear ; but it is clear that Spartan help conveyed 
in some shape by Aristos was held to have been of essential 
service to Dionysios in the firmer establishment of his 
tyranny. 

As far as we can make out the story, it was somehow Dionysios 
the result of the treacherous intervention of Aristos that p0W er. 
Dionysios was able to take further measures to secure his 
power over a people who had made up their minds to 
endure anything rather than submit quietly to his rule 5 . 

One measure that we hear of sounds a little too much as 
if it came out of the general stock of tales about tyrants. 

The time of harvest had come ; the Syracusans, as in time 
of full peace, had gone forth each man to the reaping of 
his fields. The tyrant took that opportunity to search 
their houses and carry away their arms °. He then hired 
more mercenaries and built more ships, and took every 
means further to strengthen his power. Whatever we think 
of the story of the seizing of the arms, we may be sure 

1 Diod. xiv. io ; to5 p\v \6y<p irpocriroiovpicvot Karakvtiv t^v tiwaareiav, t§ 

8’ aArjOclq arirfvSovrts av^rjacu rr)v rvpavvlda' tjXmfav yelp, (JvyK<na<XKiva£ovTts 
rijv &pxh v * virficoov t£uv rbv A lovvoiov 8<d rds cvcpytaias. 

3 lb. ; ieaTair\€v<ras tls 'Xvpateovaa s, kclL r<p rvpdvvcp \a$pa ittpl tovtqjv 
8ia\fx0*h> Tous- re hvpaKovoiovs dva atlcw feed rijy kktvdtpiav diroKaTaerrijauv 
iirayyti\ap(vo$. 

3 lb. ; ’SiKorikrjv t6v K opivOiov dveiXtv, dfrjyovptvov twv Xvpatcovtrtcov . 

4 lb. ; roils martvaavras irpo&ob s, rbv rvpawov laxypbv mriarrjat, 

5 lb. ; rriipav ci\ij<pcbs 8rt irav {mopivovoiv ol XvpaKovoioi X&piv rod fir) 

Sovkcvav. 

6 lb. ; Aiovvatos rovs Xvpaxovatovs hrl r6r Otpicrpbv dirocTTflXas, iinjXOc 
rds ol/cias, teal rd 8ir\a vdvroiv depeiXtro. 
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CHAP. X. 


Dionysios 
plans re- 
covery of 
Leontinoi. 


that the failure of the revolt was followed by redoubled 
energy in all these ways on the part of Dionysios. The 
most outwardly striking was a second wall with which 
he now fenced in his castle, his akropolis, on the Island 1 . 
Men might now begin to say with truth that he had bound 
Syracuse under his tyranny with chains of adamant 2 . 

The next step that the tyrant took was of another kind. 
He took up a character which was by no means unknown 
to Syracuse in her days of freedom, but which free Syra- 
cuse had never carried out with the same unrelenting 
energy. His first captain and father-in-law had preached 
the doctrine of friendship and union among all Sikeliots, 
not only as against barbarians, but as against Greeks from 
other parts of the world. Hermokrates, a republican, if an 
oligarchic statesman, could put forth such a teaching. Even 
in his view, Syracuse was doubtless to be the head of Sike- 
liot cities ; but it was to be no more than the head. The 
tyrant had other objects. He either shared, or found it 
convenient to profess to share, the old jealousy between 
Syracuse and the Chalkidian cities. To either a man or 
a community swayed by that feeling, there was something 
specially annoying in that clause of the Carthaginian treaty 
which secured the independence of Leontinoi. Carthage 
had done what Athens had failed to do; she had torn away 
a Syracusan possession from the dominion of Syracuse and 
her master. Dionysios had been largely kept in power by 
the help of soldiers of Carthage ; but, having gained his 
objects, his engagements to Carthage did not trouble him. 
He recked little of the clause which bound him to respect 
the independence of Leontinoi or that which in the like sort 
secured the independence of the Sikels. He began to plan 

1 Diod. xiv. io ; ptra ravO' trepov rtixos <p/coS6pa ircpl rfy &Kp6ito\iv 
ml pads T€ KareaKiva^To, avvrjyi Si ml pi<r$o<p6pouv irKrjOos, ml rd Aotird 
irap€(nc*v&£cTO stpbs rfjv &cr<p6.\€iav rrjs rvpavviSos. 

[ a Plut. Didn, vii ; rows aSapavTivovs Sea povs Ikuvovs, oh 6 irp6<r/3i5repos 
Aiovvaios %<pr) StSepivrjv diroKthru v r^v povapxiav. Cf. Diod. xvi. 5.] 
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the recovery of Leontinoi, and much more. He had designs chap. x. 
against various points, Sikel and Greek. Specially he had 
an object of which the recovery of Leontinoi formed a 
necessary part. He sought the absorption into his Syra- 
cusan dominion of all the Ionic cities of the eastern coast, 
of Katane, the late ally of Athens, and of Naxos, eldest 
of Sikeliot settlements 1 . And, before he attacked any 
of these, he had more immediate enemies of his own to 
chastise. 

These were the Syracusan seceders and others who had Aitna 
established themselves at Aitna. If the town of Aitna be taken * 
Inessa, and if Inessa be any of the points on the ridge of 
Hadranon below the slope of the great mountain, he must 
at least have shown himself on his march thither to the 
Leontines and Katanaians. This may even have been part 
of his object. His warfare against Aitna is told us in a 
very few words. He took the fortress, because the exiles 
who were there were not able to withstand so great a force 
as he brought against them 2 . This leaves it uncertain 
whether they simply withdrew before his coming, or whether 
he overthrew them in any battle or siege. Those who 
escaped, whether the whole or a part, were most likely 
scattered abroad to add to the crowds of disinherited men 
who were beginning to wander about Sicily, seeking homes 
where they might find them. 

From iEtna Dionysios marched southward to his attack 
on Leontinoi. He crossed the Symaithos and the Erykas, 

1 Dioddros (xiv. 14) brings these events in with some chronological 
solemnity ; A lovvcios 6 r&v 'XvpaKovalcDV rvpavvos, rfy irpbs K a PXV m 

Sovlovs cipfivrjv hroirjcraro 7 twv 5^ tcarci r^v it6\lv araaeoj v dirfjWcueTO , rds 
6ji6pov$ twv Xa\Kid€a)v it6\us ZanevSt irpoaayayecrdar avrai d* ijaaVy "N&fos, 

Kardurjy Acovrivot. He adds the notice ; tovtqjv (ireOvptu Kvpt€v<Tat y 8 td to 
ovvoplfa v clvt&s ry "XupaKovaji ['XvpaKOvaiq] koX ttoXX&s acpoppAs %X €tv ^P^s 
rfjv av£ij<nv rrjs SvvaffTtias. He does not mention the wholly different 
position in which Leontinoi stood to the other two, with regard both to its 
past history and to the treaty with Carthage. 

3 lb. ; re vv (pvyafiajv ovte ovrcuv d^iop&x^ TijkiKavrrjv Ivvapuv. 
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Attack on 
Leontinoi 
postponed. 


Campaign 

against 

Henna. 


and encamped by a third stream, the Terias, that which 
runs through the Leontine lake and empties itself into the 
sea by an independent mouth south of the common mouth 
of Symaithos and his tributaries. He came prepared for an 
easy conquest, and he did not find it. He sent a herald to 
the Leontines, calling on them to surrender the town *. In- 
stead of the easy submission which he had looked for, they 
began to make every preparation for standing a siege. The 
hills and ravines of Leontinoi, with their twin akropoleis, 
stood up in their strength before the eyes of Dionysios. 
Such a place could not be taken without his full stock of 
military engines, and he had brought none such with him. 
He therefore put off any attack on Leontinoi for the present, 
and did nothing beyond a thorough harrying of the famous 
fields and the other territory of Leontinoi 2 . 

This was not a very promising beginning of the great 
campaign which was to bring the Chalkidians into bondage 
to their Doric neighbours. And what immediately follows 
is startling. Dionysios now went on to set at nought 
another clause of the Carthaginian treaty, that which de- 
clared all the Sikel towns independent. If he had turned 
away from Leontinoi as from a city which it was rash to 
attack without military engines, his next steps were taken 
against a city before which it might almost have seemed 
that engines would be useless. In turning from Greeks to 
Sikels, he turned first against that Sikel town whose 
modern surname proclaims it as beyond the power of be- 
siegers. His mind was still set on Naxos and Katane ; 
and it is said that it was mainly to lull the natural suspicions 
of the men of those cities, to make them less careful in their 
preparations against him, that he professed to wage his 


1 Diod. xiv. 14 ; i£air{o“r<i\( tcrjpvtea irpbs rots A tovrivovi Kt AetW wapa- 
tiovvai tt ) i / it 6\iv teal vopi^ouv <p6(3<p KarairKij^cu robs tvdov. 

a lb . ; Aiovrjcrtos, ovk ptrjxav^pMTQy tt)v fxkv iroXiopKtav mrcL rb trapby 
airiyvw, rijy 3^ x&f* 1 11 ' air ncav 4A frjXdrrjfftv. 
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Sikel war, and set forth against Henna the Inexpugnable 1 . chap. x. 
It is emphatically said that he spent time before it 2 . He 
made no attempt to storm the mountain-city with or with- 
out engines. He knew, we may fancy, that, steep and 
rough as were the paths up the hill-side, an ass laden with 
gold could make its way up the steepest of them 3 . In this 
case indeed we do not directly hear of bribery; but an elabo- 
rate tale of intrigue, of double treason, seems to imply it. 

The value of the story lies in this, that it gives us one of our 
few glimpses of the inner politics of a Sikel commonwealth. 

What most strikes us in our view is how fully Hellenized Politics in 
some Sikel cities already seem to have been, Henna, we 
may well believe, more thoroughly so than any other. 

There are in Henna the same political elements, the same 
causes of discord, which there might be in any purely 
Greek town. The city is clearly a commonwealth after 
the Greek fashion. There is no king like Ducetius or 
Archonides ; but there is an ambitious citizen, bearing the 
Greek name of Aeimnestos, who is perfectly ready to tread 
the path of Dionysios. That it was the lord of Syracuse 
who suggested to him to seize the tyranny, promising him 
every help in such an undertaking 4 , implies that the wish 
had been already formed in the mind of Aeimnestos himself. 

The stroke succeeded. We are not told by which of the 
received means of rising to power Aeimnestos set to work ; 
but, by some means or other, he seized the tyranny. What 
follows seems to show either that he was supported by a party 
in the city or else that he had contrived to strengthen him- 
self by a force of mercenaries. But, once tyrant of Henna, 
Aeimnestos had no mind to act as a dependent of the tyrant 

[ l Diod. xiv. 14.] 

[ a lb. 14; Utarpi&cw 8^ ircpl rty'EwavJ] 

[ 8 For the ass laden with gold see Plutarch, Reg. Apopth. s. v. Philippus ; 
cf. Diod. xvi. 54. The earliest occurrence apparently is in Cic. Att. i. 16. 8.] 

[* Diod. xiv. 14; *A(ifjotr]<TTov rbv *E vvaiov ivttotv im 0 i<r 0 ai ri >pavvt& t 
avp€m\rj\f/(a 0 at rrjs 1 rpoOtatcvs ivayyc\\ 6 pttvos.] 
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chap. x. of Syracuse. He refused to admit Dionysios into the city. 
On this Dionysios changed sides, and stirred up the people 
of Henna to get rid of the master whom he himself had 
helped to give them l . Aeimnestos had not yet disarmed 
his subjects ; for the citizens presently rushed into the 
agora with their weapons, shouting for freedom. All Henna 
was in confusion 2 ; the tyrant must have had some force at 
his command which hindered the citizens from seizing his 
Dionysios person. Dionysios watched his moment. Not seemingly 
Henna as a with any large force, but with a party of his friends 3 — 
deliverer, philips was surely among them to write the story — he 
climbed up by some unfrequented and unexpected path 4 — 
such paths may still be found on the steep sides of the hill 
of the Goddesses — and suddenly showed himself in the city. 
What followed is told in a few words which crave a com- 
ment. The lord of Syracuse appears in Henna as a kind 
of deity who could not be withstood, even if he came alone 
without helpers. “ He seized Aeimnestos, and gave him 
up to the men of Henna for punishment ; and he himself 
went out of the city without doing any harm V* This is 

• all that we know of his acts: but we have a further account 

£ 

of his motives. He did not do what he did out of any zeal 
for right, but in order to lead the other cities to put trust 
in him 6 . 

It does not seem that Dionysios really did any hostile 
act towards Henna. That city had the privilege of seeing 
a tyrant within its walls, and becoming free through his 
presence. What Dionysios did was to intrigue successfully 
with two opposite parties, to set up a tyrant and then to 

[ l Diod. xiv. 14 ; rovs * Evvalovs irape/caku Karakveiv t&v Tupavvov.~\ 

[ a lb. ; irA^pr;s jjv ij 7r<$Ais rapax^s.] [ 3 lb.] 

[* lb. ; zeal rax^cus Sia tivos kp’fjp.ov tottov tkOwv irap€iaiw€(T€v th r^v 
1 r<5Aiv.] 

[ 5 lb. ; ztal rbv /xlv ’Aelpvqarov ov\\a&&v 1 rapiSoj/ce rots 'Evvaiois irp6$ 
t^v Tipwpiav, avros 5* ovfov aSizcfoas &i TrjkOtv e k tt}s irdAca;?.] 

[' lb.] 
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put him down again. It is quite possible that at Henna chap. x. 
he was looked on as a deliverer. At any rate he had shown 
that he could influence the fate of tyrants and common- 
wealths without himself drawing the sword. The next Unsuccesa- 
recorded fact shows us another glimpse of Sikel politics onHerbita 
in a town whose appearance in our present story shows 
how far from Syracuse the power and the plans of Dio- 
nysios were spreading. This town was Herbita, among 
the Nebrodian hills, where another Archonides was now in 
power. He is described by a title which would hardly be 
used of an acknowledged prince, but which leaves it open 
whether we are to count him as a tyrant 1 . He seems 
at least something more than a republican magistrate. 

Why Dionysios, who at Henna had simply intrigued for 
and against Aeimnestos, marched with hostile purpose 
against Archonides and his city we are not told. We 
are told that Archonides, with a view to the war with Dio- 
nysios, had taken into pay a body of mercenaries, and that 
a mixed multitude had come together in the city, seemingly 
seeking for shelter 2 . We are told further that Dionysios 
attacked Herbita, but failed in his attempt 3 . We are told 
further again that he then made a peace with the men 
of Herbita. And the words used might almost imply that 
the peace was specially the act of the people, as distin- 
guished from their ruler Archonides 4 . 

This story of Herbita is dark, but there seems to be 
no further light to be thrown upon it. In any case the 
dealings of Dionysios with the Sikel prince or tyrant were 
hardly of good omen for an attack on a far more powerful 

[ l Diod. xiv. 1 6 ; 6 ttjs 'Ep&trrjs imardTrjs.~] 

[ a lb. ; E Tx* ycip puaOotpopovs re ir\eiovs teal ovpputerov 6\\ou bs lv rep 
rrpds A iovvcuov iro\4pqt crwidpapiev els tt)v 7T($Aov.] 

[ 3 lb. xiv. 15.] 

[ 4 lb. xiv. 16; breidf) irpbs Aiovueriov elprjvr)v 6 drjpos 6 to ov *E pptralwv 
GwiOero, and compare xiv. 15; irpbs p\v tovtovs ('Eppnaiovs) elprfjvrjv 
hto^caro.'] 

VOL. IV. D 
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CHAP. X. 

KatanS 
and Naxos 
betrayed to 
Dionysios. 


Prokl^s of 
Naxos. 


Greek city. Yet the next thing that we hear is that he 
now at least turned his face towards Katan6. Perhaps the 
key to the difficulty is that both at Katane and at Naxos 
he kept up a warfare of another kind from that of arms, 
one which would perhaps have been useless if attempted 
towards Archonides. On the low sites of Naxos and 
Katane the ass laden with gold could find nothing to 
hinder his entrance. In both cities Dionysios tried the 
full strength of gifts and promises, and among the chief 
men of both he found traitors ready to hearken to him. 
The betrayer of Katane was her general Arkesilaos. By 
his help Dionysios entered the city in the dead of the 
night, and became its master 1 . His first dealings were 
comparatively merciful ; he did but take away the arms of 
the citizens, and leave a strong garrison in possession 2 . 
He was next called to Naxos, where another traitor, 
Prokles, a chief man whose office is less distinctly marked 
than that of his Katanaian fellow 3 , had been won over by 

[ 1 Diod. xiv. 1 6.] 

[ 2 lb. ; dxpeXSpuvos dl tSjv itoXituv rd oir\a, (ppovpdv h avrft Kariffrrjffev 
licavriv.~\ 

[ 3 lb. ; IIpoK\f}s <5 Twv Na£iW a<pr)yovp.tvo s. It is an interesting coin- 
cidence that the name of Prokles occurs in minute letters, indicating the 
signature of an engraver, on the latest coins of Naxos. A signature of such 
a kind must be taken as an indication of artistic eminence, and the die-sinkers 
seem to have been also the responsible mint-officials in some Greek cities 
(see A. J. Evans, “ Horsemen ” of Tarentum, 120 seqq.). Prokles, with 
the exception of a single work (Weil, Kiinstlerinschriften, &c. 16) for the 
allied city of KatanS, is exclusively connected with the Naxian mint, and 
there is therefore a reasonable probability that he may have been an 
official of some importance in this city, and even one and the same person 
with the contemporary Prokles vaguely described by Dioddros as dcprjyov- 
ft«i /os or leader. But we cannot say more than this. Two principal views 
have hitherto been put forward on this subject. Carelli saw in the in- 
scription the official stamp of the chief magistrate of Naxos, and necessarily 
the same person as the dtprjyotjpifvos, Von Sallet (Die Kiinstlerinschriften 
auf griechischen Miinzen, 34), who rightly recognized that it was an 
engraver’s signature, considered that this necessarily excluded any identifi- 
cation with the historic Prokles. But, as has been pointed out above, this 
conclusion is by no means obligatory. There is moreover, as we shall see, 
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the promises o£ the tyrant to do him the same shameful 
service. Naxos, by his agency, passed into the hands of 
Dionysios 1 ; the traitor received whatever the tyrant had 
promised, and his kinsfolk were set free from the common 
fate of their fellow-citizens 2 . 

What that fate should be, the purchaser , we can hardly 
call him the conqueror , now sat in judgement to decide. 
The lord of Syracuse had to pronounce the doom of the 
two Hellenic commonwealths which had passed under his 
power. The fate of the two was not exactly the same; 
but the word went forth against both that they were to 
cease to be Hellenic dwelling-places. The lord of Syra- 
cuse, presently to show himself as the champion of Hellas, 
was minded — one hardly sees why — to deal with his 
new possessions as Hannibal had dealt with Selinous and 
Himera. He would cut Hellas short by two of her cities. 
In both alike the inhabitants were doomed to slavery. 
The men, women, and children of Naxos and Katane were 
carried off and sold in the market at Syracuse as they 
might have been sold at Carthage or Ekbatana 3 . Those 
who escaped, a feeble remnant, wandered about till, years 
after, they found new homes, till, after the tyrant's death, 
one body of them or their children found a home indeed 


a piece of internal evidence supplied by the coins themselves which tends 
to show that the mint-official and civic leader were oije and the same 
person. (See p. 37, note 1.)] 

I 1 Diod. xiv. 16. Compare the fuller account in Polyainos(v. 2, 5). Diony- 
sios approaches the walls with 7,000 troops at a late hour, the traitors being 
in possession of some of the towers. At the same time he sends a fifty- 
oared vessel into the harbour of Naxos, having on board such a number of 
flute-players and coxswains ( tccKcvards ) shouting, as it seemed, to the crews 
of so many triremes, that in the darkness it might be thought that a whole 
fleet was approaching on this side. This diversion, coupled with the dis- 
covery that the towers were occupied by traitors, Btruck the Naxians with 
panic, and they surrendered the city unconditionally.] 

[ a Diod. xiv. 15 ; rcis Scopeas airoSiSovs rep 7r/>o8*5<$m, teal tovs ovyytvtis 
avrep yapia&utvos rty it 6 \iv k^ijvdpanodiaaro. (Cf. Diod. xiv. 68.)] 

[ 3 lb. 15; € Xa(pvponw\7j<7€ tovs alx^a^rovs Iv Zivpatcovaais.] 
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CHAP. X. 


KatanS 
given to 
Campa- 
nians. 


hard by the forsaken dwelling-place of their forefathers *. 
The spoil of both cities was given up to the tyrant's soldiers. 
Thus far, as far as their human inhabitants were concerned, 
the fate of Naxos and of Katane was the same. As regards 
the buildings, the walls and houses, the fate of Katane was 
lighter. It was allowed to keep its being as a city of men, 
but not of Hellenic men. Dionysios gave it over as a 
dwelling-place for his Campanian mercenaries 2 . Greeks 
in Sicily, as elsewhere, had before now done harsh and 
cruel things to other Greeks ; but Dionysios was the first 
to sweep away the Greek population of a Greek town and 
to hand over their homes to barbarians. Italian settle- 
ment on Sicilian ground is now advancing. At Entella it 
had been made at the cost of barbarians, and by the act of 
the barbarians themselves ; it was now made at the cost of 
Greeks, and by the act of a Greek. This settlement marks 
a stage in the history of Katane, of Sicily, and of Europe. 
The Campanian mercenaries were but the forerunners of 
Italian conquerors and settlers of quite another kind. Where 
the Campanian first fixed himself the Roman was to follow, 
and Greek Katane was to pass into Roman Catina. Yet 
the soil, if lost to Hellas, was not lost to Europe. The 
Campanian was a kinsman of the Sikel ; he was one of the 
same wider brotherhood as the Greek. Like the Sikel, he 
could, as we shall presently see, be brought within the pale 
of Hellenic culture. 

While the change which Dionysios wrought at Katane 
looks forwards, the change which he wrought at Naxos 
looks in a strange way backwards. The people of Naxos 

[} ^The Rh^gians held out a helping hand to the remains of the kindred 
Naxians and Katanaians (Diod. xiv. 40). For a moment, but a moment 
only, in 394 b.c. (Diod. xiv. 87), they settled them at Mylai. Finally, in 
358 b.c. the remnant of the Naxians were planted by Andromachos at 
Tauromenion (Diod. xvi. 7). See below, p. 287. For the Naxian Neopolis, 
see below, p. 37, note 1.] 

[ a Diod. xiv. 15.] 
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fared as badly as the people of Katane, but no worse; 
against the walls and houses of Naxos a sterner doom was 
decreed. The oldest home of the Greek in Sicily was to 
be swept with the besom of destruction ; the Naxian penin- 
sula was to be brought back to the same case in which it had 
stood before Theokles had crossed the Ionian sea. The city 
was rased to the ground 1 ; the black walls of lava which 
fenced it in became, what they have been to this day, the 
quarry for meaner buildings. The soil where Naxos had 
stood, fertile with the same prae-historic overflow, was 
handed over, a specially welcome gift, to the remote de- 
scendants of its former owners 2 . By a strange irony of 

[* Diod.xiv.15 ; ktti<T€is k<pr)K€ tols (TTpaTidjTats diafmaaat^d 5 ^ rcixr) 

teal Tds obcia s KaTiatcaxpt. A remarkable piece of numismatic evidence how- 
ever shows that in spite of this destruction a Naxian Neopolis still continued 
to exist awhile. There has been found a small coin — a diobol — now in the 
Berlin cabinet (Sambon, Recherches sur les monnaies de la presqu’ile 
italique, p. 142 ; Von Sallet, Kunstlerinschriften &c., 35 ; R. Weil, Kiinst- 
lerinschriften, &c., 15, 16), presenting, in a similar style to the last 
Naxian coins signed by Prokids, the same civic types — the head of Apollo 
and the squatting Seilenos — but with the legend NEOnOAI instead of 
NASIflN. Holm (G. S. ii. 432) has suggested that this coin was struck by 
the Naxians who were settled in Mylai (Milazzo) by the Rhdgians in 394 
B. 0. But this settlement (Diod. xiv. 87) was seemingly of the most 
momentary kind. Moreover, the continuance of the purely local types, the 
head of the Archdgetes, the reference in the reverse-type to the wine-pro- 
ducing nature of the volcanic soil, and the name Neopolis itself which 
suggests juxtaposition to the Palaiopolis, lead us to look n|^rer the ancient 
site. The absolute identity of style too indicates that this coinage was as 
nearly as possible contemporary with the fall of Naxos in 403. (Cf., too, 
Weil, op. eit. 16.) But, if a Naxian Neopolis was allowed to exist awhile 
in the neighbourhood of the destroyed city, it could only have been by 
the permission of Dionysios. We must therefore suppose that this new 
settlement had been allotted to Prokids and his supporters. The coin 
itself, though unsigned, seems to be from the same hand as those with the 
name of the engraver Prokids (“ Offenbar von gleicher Hand,” Weil, 1 . c.) ; 
and if, as suggested above, the mint official and the Naxian leader were 
one and the same person, this fact shows clearly of what element the new 
city was composed. From the mention of Naxos by Pliny and Antonine’s 
Itinerary, Pais considers that a small town of that name continued to exist 
in Roman times (Oss. sulla Storia, &c. della Sicilia, p. 135)*] 

[ 2 Diod. 1 . c. ; rijv twv Na£tW \ojpav XuceXois to?s dpopovcriv Idojprjaaro.'] 
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chap. x. fate, the altar of Apollon Archegetes, the special and sacred 
badge of Greek settlement at the cost of the Sikel, now 
stood on soil which was again a Sikel possession. The 
whole Naxian territory, rent by Theokles from the Sikel, 
became, by the gift of Dionysios, once more Sikel soil. 
The old folk of the land tilled the ground where the streets 
and towers of the Hellenic city had once stood, and to this 
day no man has bidden them rise again. 

Syracuse Of the three Ionic cities of the eastern coast Dionysios 

thioi Le0n ~ ^ us wrou ght his will upon two. He had also shown 
by his conduct at Henna that he could, if his policy so 
bade him, keep himself from any monstrous act of oppres- 
sion. His object there, we are told, had been to induce 
other cities to trust him, and this object was gained at 
Leontinoi. The relations of that city to Syracuse and its 
master were wholly unlike those of Naxos and Katane. 
The men of neither of those cities could, on any showing, 
be called rebels and traitors ; the men of Leontinoi in some 
sort might. Naxos and Katane had never been under 
Syracusan rule since the days of the Deinomenid dynasty ; 
the present independence of Leontinoi had been won at no 
less a cost than the dismemberment or disintegration of the 
Syracusan dominion. Its independence was moreover the 
most galling^provision in the treaty with Carthage 1 . The 
Leontines might therefore with good grounds look for a 
worse fate for themselves than that which had fallen on 
Naxos and Katane. On the other hand, it was quite certain 
that Leontinoi would not be, like Naxos and Katane, handed 
over to barbarian possessors. It was sure, if it came into 
the hands of Dionysios, to be, in some shape or other, again 
incorporated with Syracuse. Submission might perhaps 
make this incorporation take a milder shape than was likely 
to follow in case of resistance. 


[ x Sicily, iii. 582.] 
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As it turned out, it was incorporation in the mildest chap. x. 
shape which the tyrant of Syracuse offered to the men of Leontines 
Leontinoi. Dionysios drew near to the town with all his planted to 
force, doubtless this time with the needful engines of war. Syracuse. 
He called on the inhabitants to leave Leontinoi and accept 
the citizenship of Syracuse \ The change was distasteful ; 
but things might have been much worse. With no hope 
of help and with the examples of Naxos and Katane before 
their eyes, the men of Leontinoi yielded to their fate. 

They accepted the tyrant's offer ; they moved from Leon- 
tinoi to Syracuse, and were there received as citizens 2 . 
Leontinoi again sank from the rank of an independent 
city to that of a Syracusan outpost ; its citizens were again 
merged in the greater mass of the citizens of Syracuse. 

But when the like had happened to them at an earlier time 3 , 
they had been admitted as citizens of a free Syracusan 
commonwealth; now to be a citizen of Syracuse meant 
only to be a subject of Dionysios 4 . Still, when they looked 
on their neighbour cities, one lying desolate, the other 
changed into a home of barbarians, they might well think 
themselves lucky. It was a fall to become subjects of 
Dionysios instead of citizens of free Leontinoi ; but it would 
have been a much lower fall to be sold in the slave- 
market. 

The next recorded event is the foundation of a new 
Sicilian city under circumstances which call up thoughts 
of many kinds. We are carried back to the days of Duce- 
tius, when we hear of a Sikel ruler, whether we are to look 
on him as prince or tyrant or popular leader, calling into 
being a new commonwealth, and that on the north coast of 

Diod. xiv. 15 ; 4 /c&.€v<T€ v avrovs napaSiSovai rrjy 1 rSkiv /cal fx€rix^ v T S s 
h : tvpatcovcrais iroXtTtlas.] 

[ a lb. ; rijv 1 t6\iv tfc\tir6vTts «Zs 'Ey pan ova as p (rcp/crjaav.] 

[ 8 Sicily, iii. 70.] 

[ 4 See p. 6.] 
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the island where Greek settlements at least were so scarce. 
Archonides of Herbita, after he or his people had made peace 
with Dionysios 1 , seems to have found himself straitened 
within his own city. He had, as we have seen, a large 
body of mercenaries whom he had brought together for 
defence, and a mixed multitude who had seemingly come 
to Herbita for shelter 2 . To get rid of them he proposed 
to found a new city. In this we cannot say that the Sikel 
was following the example of the Greek; he was rather 
setting before him a path which he followed. Dionysios 
was hereafter to be a founder of cities both in and out of 
Sicily. But he had not shown himself as such as yet. 
When he had provided any people, his mercenaries or any 
other, with new homes, it had been by driving out the 
earlier possessors of those homes. So the Campanians had 
been planted at Katane; so the site of Naxos had been 
granted to the neighbouring Sikels. It was a more generous 
policy which led Archonides to provide for troublesome or 
dangerous inhabitants of his own city by the foundation of 
a new city elsewhere. Still, if in this work Archonides 
had the precedence over Dionysios, we feel that the Sikel 
leader is acting as a Greek. His foundation, like the earlier 
one of Ducetius, marks one of the stages of the Hellenizing 
process among the earlier inhabitants of Sicily. 

The new colonists however did not consist wholly of 
mercenaries and refugees. Many citizens of Herbita joined 
in the settlement, and the city now founded was reckoned 
as a colony of Herbita 3 . Men of enterprise in an inland 

[ x See p. 33 .] 

[ a Diod. xiv. 16 ; «7x € 7 &P pua9<xf>6povs re ir\tlovs /cal avpfJUKTov o\^ov 
$s h t$ irpbs Aiovdatov iro\ipq> awkfipapev € Is rfjv ir6\iv.'] 

[ 3 Later on Halaesa, which had developed a large maritime commerce 
and had been granted immunities (dr4\€iav) by the Romans, sought to 
disown its kinsmen of Herbita who were then in a condition of comparative 
poverty. But Dioddros (xiv. 16 ) observes that many family connexions 
still existed between the two cities, and that the sacrifices in the temple of 
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Sikel town might well be tempted to try their luck in a chap. x. 
new home nearer to the sea, and which had a fair chance of 
winning for itself a higher place than Herbita among the 
cities of the earth. So it turned out. Yet the new plan- 
tation by no means wholly forsook the old Sikan and 
Sikel notion of building on the hill-tops. It was not a 
rival to Ortygia or to Panormos that Archonides called 
into being. The eastern half of the great sweep of the 
northern coast of which Cephalcedium is the centre had as 
yet but few settled points, Greek or Sikel. The Kale Akte 
of Ducetius was indeed the only settlement of any moment 
between Cephaloedium and the headland of Agathyrnon or 


ApollGn (at Halsesa, ’A pxaytras;) were made according to the Bame rites 
(7 rap* dfKpor^pais avyyivual re irXuovts diaphovat, nal ras Hard, t 6 ’ArroA- 
X&vuov 0v<rlas tois avrois tOtat hioiKovoi). He adds that “some say it 
was founded by the Carthaginians at the time that HimilkOn made his 
peace with Dionysios.” On this Meltzer (N. Jahrb. f. Phil., 1873, 232) 
suggests that the Campanians left behind by Himilk6n in 405 (Diod. xiv. 
8) had been settled by him here, which would explain their subsequent 
ride to Syracuse by way of Agyrion (see p. 21). Holm, G. S. ii. 433, points 
out in support of this earlier settlement that in the great inscription (C. 
I. G. 5594) describing the boundaries of many of the Halsesan farms there 
occurs a stream called * 07 rt/cav< 5 s distinctly pointing to an Oscan element. 
He might have added from the same inscription (which is of prse-Roman 
date) the name T vpp'idtov, which seems to represent a diminutive of turns . 
This boundary record is, itself, of great topographical interest. The kX apoi 
(jcXrjpoi) delimited are partly public farms let to individuals, partly private 
property. Among the landmarks are boundary stones or rip/iove ?, walls, 
ditches ( <r/ca<piai) f mounds or banks ( yat&ves ), posts, marked olives, and 
various buildings, from huts ( OKavai ) to towers and temples. Besides the 
temple of Apollo mentioned above, those of Hadranus and the Meilichian 
Zeus are named; and we read of the or smithies, the public 

cooking-place (paytipindv) so characteristic still of Greek and Oriental 
towns, and a bath {fiaX avtiov), the remains of which Fazello recognized 
in some imposing ruins on the shore. The names of the trees given throw 
an interesting light on the ancient vegetation of this part of Sicily ; they 
are olives, wild-olives, fig, pomegranate, wild-pear (&xp&s)i thorns (j&pvcu), 
and an oak-wood (hpvpds), Among the boundaries, streams, watercourses, 
and “ the river ” (Halsesus) naturally play a principal part, and a fountain 
'hrvppa is mentioned, perhaps that celebrated by Solinus, v. 20. A large 
spring with aqueducts leading from it to various quarters of the city is 
described by Fazellus, De reb. Sic. Dec. i. 1 . ix.] 
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Orlando 1 . It was perhaps the only one actually on the 
shore. Wherever we place Apollonia and Aluntium, they were 
not immediately on the sea. Nor was the new foundation 
of Archonides. He chose a site to the west of the still 
youthful city of Ducetius. At a point somewhat east of 
the small headland which keeps the Arabic name of Resi- 
gelbi, a small promontory, such as one could fancy the 
place for a Phoenician factory 2 , is crowned by the modern 
castle of Tusa. Some way inland, on a lofty hill approached 
by a winding road, the town of Tusa sits on high. It is 
easy to mistake either for the creation of Archonides 3 . 
But we must go a little further to the east, near the mouth 
of the river Halsesus, now Pettineo, where the wide valley 
of that narrow stream opens to the low ground which here 
lies between the hills and the sea. On the hills immediately 
above the left bank of the stream, at a height a good deal 
higher than Himera and a good deal lower than Henna, the 
ruler of Herbita planted the town which took its name from 
the river 4 . We are told that, as there were other places 

L 1 See Sicily, i. 140, 143-145 ; ii. 378-381.] 

[ 3 For a similar site nearer Cefalh — now crowned by the Torre della 
Caldura — cf. Sicily, i. 142.] 

3 I speak feelingly, having gone up a long way towards Tusa in the 
belief that I was going towards Alesa. The walk is interesting, it is rich 
in fine views, it affords many studies of Sicilian cultivation, and Tusa occupies 
a noble site. But it hindered me from doing more than look at the real 
Alesa from below. I was specially disappointed at this. For there are 
said to be large remains of the walls, and I wished to compare the military 
architecture of Alesa with that both of Syracuse and of Tauromenion a little 
later. There is a wide difference between the work of the Greek 
tyrant on Epipolai and the irregular work of the Sikels on Tauros (see 
below, p. 109). One would expect the work of Archdnides to come nearer 
to the work of Dionysios. The Sikel ruler could easily find Greek 
engineers to his hand. So in Gaul in the fifth century A. D., it made no 
difference whether a wall was built by order of a Roman emperor or of a 
Gothic king. Euric would get the best skill of his day at Carcassonne ; so 
doubtless could Archdnidds at Alesa. 

[* The ruins of Halsesa lie about the church of Sta. Maria le Palate 
on a hill above the Pettineo, and extend to the sea-shore. They are 
described by Fazellus (De rebus Siculis, Dec. i. 1 . ix).] 
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called Halaesa in Sicily, this particular one was distin- chap. x. 
guished by the name of its founder Archonides 1 . Even 
without climbing to the top, it is easy to see the akropolis 
rising above the rest and to mark part of the wall which 
surrounded it. 

One is rather surprised at the choice of a site. The Choice of 
tradition of the city set on a hill must have been still 
strong with Archonides and his people. The sea must have ^ c ^ rch6 * 
been an object ; but the sea is not close at the foot of the 
hill, and at the nearest point of the waters there is nothing 
very tempting in the way of a haven. We at once feel, 
as we look up at Halaesa on its hill top, that things have in 
some sort gone back since the days of Ducetius. Halsesa, 
sixty years later in point of date, belongs to a distinctly 
earlier stage than Kale Akte. Nor is this wonderful. 

Ducetius was evidently an enterprising genius, a man who 
made experiments and learned by his experiments. He 
may be called a scientific founder of cities and founder of 
colonies. Of his three creations each is an advance on the 
earlier one. He leads his people in a single lifetime, in 
truth in a very few years, through the experience of ages. 

He first founds the city on the hill, after the manner of his 
forefathers. He then comes down from the hill of Menae- 
num and founds Palica on the inland plain. Last of all, 
after dwelling among Greeks, after using his powers of 
observation at Syracuse and at Corinth, he ventures on the 
final step of a settlement immediately on the shore. There 
is nothing like this, as far as we can see, implied in the 
foundation of Archonides. The lord of Herbita does not 
stand out as the scientific colonizer, but simply as the 
man who has to meet an immediate need how he can. He 
has a number of people in his own city whom it will be a 
gain both to himself and to them to transplant to some 

[ l Dioddros (xiv. 1 6) calls it ’Apxcwidios. On late coins of the city occurs 
the inscription halaesa arcchonida.] 
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place other than Herbita. He gives them a new home ; he 
founds for them a new city; but he founds a city after the 
use of his people, a city on the hill-top. Halsesa is un- 
doubtedly an advance on the first foundation of Ducetius, 
the inland hill-town of Menaenum. It overlooks the sea; 
it stands in some relation to the sea. Mosaic pavements 
and other remains on the flat ground between the hill and 
the sea show that, if the city itself stood on the height, it 
had its Marina , its haven on the low ground. Still Ilalaesa 
was essentially a hill-city, and not a foundation alone upon 
the shore like Kale Akte. Halaesa after Kale Akte, if not 
like Leontinoi after Syracuse, is at least like Akragas after 
Gela and Selinous. 

The new city however took root and flourished. It so far 
outstripped its metropolis Herbita that it undutifully with- 
drew the reverence due to its parent. It declined to be any 
longer reckoned as a colony of a town so inferior to itself 1 . 

The next undertaking of Dionysios was a local one, 
affecting his own city. But it had very wide aims. We 
are given to understand, and there is every likelihood in 
the statement, that all this while, perhaps from the very 
moment of the Carthaginian treaty, he had been looking 
forward to the day when he could afford to attack the 
Carthaginian power. He had already shown how little he 
eared for the treaty in his conduct towards the Sikels and 
towards Leontinoi. His power had now greatly grown at 
home and abroad. His authority in Syracuse itself seemed 
firmly established, and he had largely increased the Syra- 
cusan dominion. He had indeed won no marked victory in 
the field over any enemy except his own citizens ; but his 
power had advanced without victories, and there is some- 
thing specially terror-striking in the course of the man 
who achieves great results without proportionate visible 
P See p. 40, note 3.] 
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means. He had succeeded so far as to make a war with chap. x. 
Carthage an object of serious thought, but he still did 
not feel himself ready to face so great a risk at once 1 . 

He had first to strengthen his capital — under him we may 
apply that name to the Syracusan city — and the experience 
of the Athenian war had taught him the way in which 
Syracuse needed to be strengthened. To that end he formed 
a design which was nothing short of the greatest work of 
military engineering that the Greek world had yet seen, 
and what he undertook he carried out with a speed which 
almost passes belief. At a single stroke he made Syracuse 
the vastest fortified city in Europe 2 . At the time of the 
Athenian siege it was spoken of as a city in no wise smaller 
than Athens 3 . It was now to be made much greater, at 
all events in extent, than Athens or any other. The com- 
parison with Athens was made when Syracuse consisted of 
Ortygia, Achradina, and Tycha, and it doubtless applied 
to Athens as contained within the wall of Themistokles, 
without taking in Peiraieus and the Long Walls which 
joined the haven in the inland city. Those Long Walls 
are said to have been in the mind of Dionysios when he 
undertook his great work of wall-building at Syracuse, 
and there is every likelikood that so it was 4 . But, if so, 

[ L Diod. xiv. 1 8.] 

[ 2 lb. xv. 13 ; real ruxos 7 T€pi€@a\€ rij 7 to\u rrj\iKovro rd jxty € 0 os &<TT€ 
rrj 7 t 6 \u 7 tviaOai tov TrepifioXov pityicrTOv tojv tt 6 \€ow.~] 

[ 3 Thuc. vii. 28 ; TtoXiv ovblv kAdcrcroo avTrjv re tcaO '* avrfjv ttjs * AOrjvatwv . 

Cf. vii. 55. 2. Lupus (Stadt Syrakus, 48, note) reckons that Athens then, 
including Peiraieus, covered a space of 8 J sq. kilometers ; Syracuse, reckon- 
ing Ortygia and Achradina alone, contained sq. kilometers, but to this 
Tycha and Temenites have to be added. By taking in Epipolai Dionysios 
now raised the circumference of the city walls to 27^ kilometers — including 
a space of about 18.59 kilometers — thus leaving Athens far behind. The 
walls of Aurelian at Rome were 19 kilometers in circumference and con- 
tained a space of about 14 sq. kilometers.] 

[* I am unable to find any authority for this statement. Dioddros (xiv. 

18) says that Dionysios wished to prevent any future enemy from hemming 
in Syracuse by building a wall from sea to sea, as the Athenians had tried 
to do.] 
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ohap. x. it was the mere general idea that was suggested ; the cir- 
cumstances of the two cases were in many respects different, 
and Dionysios knew perfectly well how to adapt himself to 
Walls of all circumstances. As at Athens, so at Syracuse, the object 
Syracuse was no ^ the extension of the city in the same sense as the 
compared. ex t e nsion under Gelon. At Athens we cannot strictly speak 
of an extension of the city at all. Both at Athens and at 
Syracuse, the primary object was military ; a point was to 
be joined to the city which for the safety of the city it was 
expedient to have joined to it. But at Athens the point to 
be joined on was the haven itself, a separate town from the 
city. The Long Walls secured the communication between 
Athens and Peiraieus ; but they did not fuse the two into 
one general mass of buildings. At Syracuse there was 
nothing to be joined to the city which at all answered to 
Peiraieus. Syracuse was its own haven, and the point to 
be joined on answered in some sort physically to the Athe- 
nian akropolis. The object was to fence in the whole of 
the hill of Syracuse, to bring within the city the whole 
region which adjoined its higher quarters, and above all to 
bring one point of special military importance into the one 
general line of defence. That is to say, Dionysios pro- 
posed to fence in the whole of Epipolai, as Tycha and 
Temenites had been already fenced in. So to do was a 
physical extension of the city in a way that the union of 
Athens and Peiraieus was not. Whether the new part of 
the city was likely ever to be as thickly peopled as the old 
was another matter. But from the time that the work of 
Dionysios was done, we must reckon the city of Syracuse, 
as a fortified enclosure, as stretching from the furthest 
point of Ortygia to the neck of land which bears the name 
of Euryalos. 

Dionysios, we must never forget, had seen the Athenian 
siege. He had doubtless taken his part as a young soldier 
in the Syracusan defence. He had marked how near 
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Syracuse had come to being hemmed in from sea to sea by chap. x. 
the Athenian wall on the hill 1 . He had doubtless marked 
with his own eyes the importance of the corner by which 
Lamachos and Demosthenes had come up to attack and 
Gylippos had come up to deliver. He had heard too how 
earlier attacks on the existing Syracuse had been made 
from the top of the hill, when the city was besieged by its 
own people against Thrasyboulos and his mercenaries 2 . 

More than all, he had seen and felt the same thing in his 
own person ; he, as well as Thrasyboulos, had been besieged 
by revolted Syracusans encamped on Epipolai 3 . He made 
up his mind that nothing of the kind should ever happen 
again. Epipolai should be part of Syracuse, fenced in by Wall of 
the wall of Syracuse. That is, the existing walls should I)lon y 8108 * 
be carried on to the west, to meet at the western point of 
the triangle in a single strong fortress to guard that most 
important point. Of the building of the wall on the north 
side we have considerable details. The wall, by the advice 
of the engineers whom Dionysios consulted, was begun at 
the east end, near the point known, at least in after times, 
as Hexapyla or the Six Gates 4 . But we have no further 
description of the Hexapyla or Hexapylon, though it plays 
an important part in the very last stage of the history of 
independent Syracuse; we have no exact definition of its 
site, and it would rather seem that the name was later than 
the days of Dionysios 5 . We may be pretty sure that it 
stood at or near the western end of the north wall of 

[ l Diod. xiv. 18; elScbs mrd rov ’A TTitcbv irdXcpov rfju ir 6 \iv ktc OaKdrrrji 
€ Is OdXarrav d-nortTuxia •] 

[ a Sicily, ii. 305-308.] [ 3 See pp. 1 6 seqq.] 

[ 4 See Appendix III.] 

[ 5 The words of Dioddros, xiv. 18, are ; fj vvv to npos tois ‘E£airv\ois vir&pxct 
T(?xos. As the Hexapylon did not exist in Dioddros’ time, Schubring 
(Bewasserung von Syrakus, 631) observes that he must have taken this 
passage verbatim from his source — probably Philistos. He adds, “ vvu 
heisst somit seit dieser Zeit, nach der Analogic von Diod. xiv. 42.” In 
this case both the name and building go back to Dionysios’ time.] 
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Tycha ; but we have no definite statement as to the extent 
of Tycha towards the west. It is commonly placed at the 
point now known as Scala Greca , where the high road 
from Catania to Syracuse climbs the hill. This is a very 
important point of defence, being the point where the hill, 
making a slight angle to the south, no longer rises im- 
mediately from the sea. More truly we might say that at 
this point the sea forsakes the hill, and leaves a gradually 
increasing space of low land between the high ground and 
the water. The slope of the hill, for just here it is little 
more, is specially rough and rocky, deeply burrowed into 
both by nature and by prae-historic man. Both on the flat 
ground below, on the top of the hill itself, and even on its 
slope, are many cuttings, large and small, for the founda- 
tion of buildings. But what is specially distinctive of this 
comer of the hill is the great number of well-marked roads 
up the hill, some of them made with great military pre- 
caution. There is one such group at the point — the point 
of Scala Greca , where the modern road begins to go down 
the hill; there is also another somewhat further to the 
west. It is tempting to place the Hexapylon at either of 
these points. The more eastern one better agrees with the 
measurement of thirty stadia given as the length of Diony- 
sos’ building on this side of the hill 1 ; but the measure- 
ments of the ancient writers are seldom scrupulously exact. 
We may say with safety that the wall of Dionysios began 
wherever the elder north wall of Tycha ended. The exact 
point is of less importance for anything that directly 
touches the wall than as fixing the western limit of Tycha. 

The wall was built by Dionysios mainly to secure his 
own power ; still it was not, like the castle on the isthmus, 
a simple instrument of tyranny. It was a work wrought 
for the safety and greatness of Syracuse under whatever 

l 1 Diod. xiv. 1 8. Cf. Holm (Topografia Archeologica di Siracusa, 252), 
and see Appendix III.] 
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form of government. This seemingly was understood at 
the time. The building of the wall was clearly a popular 
act. The lord of Syracuse set to work with all his might ; 
and the people of Syracuse seconded his purposes. He 
brought together a crowd of men from all parts of the 
Syracusan territory. Of these sixty thousand freemen were 
chosen for the work ; the defences of Syracuse were not 
to be wrought by the hands of slaves 1 . Dionysios made his 
arrangements systematically; chief engineers were placed 
at the distance of a stadium apart; master-builders were 
planted at each plethron with two hundred workmen under 
each. Another multitude cut the stones, hewing them 
out of the rock, chiefly at the great quarry now known 
as Latomia del Filosofo 2 , just to the south of the mound 
of Buffalaro. The stones had further to be cut to the 
shape in which they were needed, finely wrought rectangular 
blocks of the best type of Greek military masonry 3 . Six 


[* Diod. xiv. 18 ; T<h/ and rrj s x^/x* 5 ox^ov ijOpoia tv !£ ov tovs tvQirovs duSpas 
[4A.€t;0^/)ovs] km\ c£as c Is k£aKi<rpvpiovs kncdtciKe tovtois rdv kmTtixii&H*vov 
rltrov .] 

[ 2 The older name for this quarry is Latomia di Buffalaro . As it is 
situated in Epipolai, and iElian (V. H. 12. 44) states that the poet Phi- 
loxenos was imprisoned in a quarry of Epipolai, Bonanno and the earlier 
Syracusan antiquaries assumed that this was the scene of his imprison- 
ment (see p. 195, note 3). The dimensions given by iElian — three times as 
great as the quarry on Epipolai — and his further statement that Philoxenos 
was shut up in the finest of the quarries (rd k&Wkttov twv kfcu anrjXaicoy) 
point rather to Latomia di Paradiso or that of the Capuccini ; but mean- 
while, as Holm has no doubt rightly conjectured (Top. Arch, di Sir. 265, 266), 
the “ Latomia di Filosseno ” of the old Syracusan antiquaries has been 
transformed by the vulgar into the meaningless “ Latomia del Filosofo.”] 

[ 3 Diod. xiv. 18 describes the wall as Ik v rerpaniSuv (f>i\orlfjuus 
cwupyaaixhoov. The blocks are 1 .40 meters long, 0.6 m. high, and 0.70 
wide. Their exterior surface is of rustic work with a smooth border five 
centimeters wide. (See Cavallari, Top. Arch, di Sir. 70.) They fit 
exactly together. The average thickness of the walls is about 3.10 m., 
in places it sinks to 2.10 m.; near Euryalos, on the other hand, it attains 
a width of 4.45 m. Cavallari considers that they originally attained 
a height of 6 meters. There were lofty towers at intervals along the 
walls.] 
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chap. x. thousand yoke of oxen were employed to draw the stones 
to the places where they were needed. The work was 
pressed on with all speed, every man zealously doing his 
best. 

Participa- At such a moment the tyrant threw off his tyranny, 
nySofin 10 " an< ^ made himself again a private man 1 . He made promises 
the work. 0 £ j ar g e gifts to the engineers, the master-builders, the 
common workmen. He was everywhere, accompanied by 
his friends, looking into the work at every point, work- 
ing himself, it was said, as hard as any man that was 
employed. We need not infer that he actually laid stones 
with his own hands, like Saint Hugh of Lincoln; it 
was enough if he went to and fro, ready for any call at 
any moment, like the engineers and master-builders. This 
politic affectation — perhaps more than affectation — of 
popular conduct distinctly marks the class of tyrants to 
whom Dionysios belongs from a meaner class. He was 
jealous and suspicious; when either policy or passion dic- 
tated such a course, he could be remorselessly cruel. But, 
except perhaps in matters of literary vanity, his head was 
never turned by senseless pride like that of so many 
meaner oppressors. When it suited his purpose to do a 
popular act, he could do it simply and gracefully. 

Completion Pressed on in this sort, the work of building the wall 
* was done with a speed as well as an excellence which 
amazed all who beheld 2 . In the space of twenty days the 
whole northern brow of Epipolai, from the wall of Tycha 
to the point by Euryalos where the Athenians had first 
climbed up twelve years before, a space of not less than 
thirty stadia along the ins and outs of the line of the cliff 
was fenced in by the new wall of Dionysios. On that 

[ 1 Diod. xiv. 18; Kaddkov 5’ dirodipwos to tt)s apxn$ P&pos, IbiajTrjv avrbv 
dntdclfivvs ecai rots 0apvr&Tois rwv Zpywv npo<Ti(TT&piivo$, viripwc t ty avT^v 
rots akXuis cafionddfiav.'] 

[ a lb. xiv. 18.] 
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side at least it was hoped that Syracuse had become a city chap. x. 
which could not be taken 1 . The work of those twenty 
days of eager toil is still to be traced in a long series of 
well-preserved fragments along the whole line which it 
once defended. In many places we see the squared stones 
still abiding in the place where they were first laid under 
the eyes of the tyrant. Here they barely rise above the 
surface of the ground ; there they stand up, course upon 
course, to tell us what the wall of a first-rate Greek fortress 
could be ; here the stones, tom from their places, lie heaped 
in wild disorder on the edge of the cliff. In no place has 
the wall been left at its full height; we see the bases 
of many of the towers standing thick together as the 
historian's picture tells us ; but nowhere does any tower 
stand up even to the same measure of height as many 
parts of the wall itself. At several points, specially at the The gate- 
notable one already mentioned, we see the places where ways * 
once were gateways ; we see the roads by which they were 
reached from below, carefully guarded from the attacks of 
an enemy and almost hidden from his eyes. But it is 
at one point only, near the western end, the part where the 
finest pieces of wall are preserved, that the gate itself still 
survives. It is a small, low, and rather long passage, with 
its jambs and lintel; the apparent arch of Hermokrates 
at Selinous has no place in the work of Dionysios. The 
masonry proclaims the date and object ; as far as the 
construction goes, it might be a cromlech of unrecorded 
times. It is something to step out the remnants of this 
great work, with the sky of Sicily above, with the blue 
Mediterranean below, and the life-giving breezes sweeping 
over the historic height. The bay of Megara with its 
peninsulas is at our feet ; there is Thapsos, station of the 
ships of Athens ; there is Leon, landing-place of her sol- 
diers ; there is the plain over which Nikias and Lamachos 

[' Diod. xiv. 1 8.] 
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chap. x. led them to their first climb, and where Marcellus held his 
camp when Syracuse made her last stand for independent 
being. iEtna of course soars over all with his tore of snow 
narrower or wider according as it is the time when kings and 
commonwealths go forth to battle or the time when they rest 
View from at home ; and now and then from the wall of Dionysios the 
Dionysius. e y e lights on that Italy to which his long arm reached, and 
a slight exercise of fancy will carry us round both its southern 
peninsulas into the Hadrian sea which he studded with out- 
posts of Syracusan power. Hardly equal in general charm 
to the view over the Great Harbour, the view from the wall 
of the tyrant shows us, as is fitting, more of the later days 
of the city to which he gave dominion in exchange for free- 
dom. And there are favoured points from which both views 
may be looked down upon at once. On one of these Dionysios 
has left his mark in a form almost more impressive than 
that of the wall itself. 

We have thus an unusually minute account of the build- 
ing of the northern wall of Epipolai, and large pieces of 
Castle of the wall are there to speak for themselves. But our in- 
Euryalos. £ orman £ j g s £ ran g e ]y s il en t on two points, the building of 

the southern wall and the connexion of both with the 
castle on Eury&los. Of these last two the remains are 
there to bear their own witness, and we can hardly conceive 
the three as other than several parts of one great scheme 
of fortification. Dionysios, in planning the defences of 
his city, took care to do the work which Athenians and 
Syracusans alike had so strangely failed to do sixteen 
years before. The experience of that time led him to see 
that Euryalos, the key of Epipolai and of all Syracuse, 
must be made into a strong fortress. And large remains 
of a strong fortress are there. At the narrow neck which 
joins the triangle of Epipolai to the hill to the west, the 
height, as in many other parts, rises in two stages with 
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a terrace between. The upper ridge is narrow indeed ; it chap. x. 
is on the ridge itself, just to the east of its narrowest 
point, where the isthmus first begins to lose itself in the 
general mass of the hill, that the fortress of Dionysios 
arose, with the ditch that forms its first defence across 
the very narrowest part of the ridge. The visitor from 
modem Syracuse, unless he has made a toilsome march 
over the whole length of the hill, will approach the castle 
of Eury&los from the west, as if he were an enemy ad- 
vancing to test the strength of the engineering works 
of the tyrant. The modern road at the foot of the hill 
climbs it at this point, and brings him in front of the 
best preserved part of the castle, five towers of fine 
masonry, placed closely side by side and with two deep 
ditches in front of them. The rest of the fortress is less 
perfect. Taking the group of towers as the centre, it 
sends forth two branches to the north and the south- 
east, to the points where the wall of Epipolai, north and 
south, parts from the castle to run its own course along 
the brow to the hill. An outpost of very irregular shape 
stands out to the north-west, near the point where the 
Athenians had climbed up. The works on the south side, 
where at this point the ascent is easier than on the north, 
are also of a remarkable shape. Taken as a whole, they 
form a long and very irregular triangle ; but this is made 
up of a nearly rectangular court adjoining, the towers, con- 
nected by a small gate with its lintel with an irregular 
polygon to the east. The extreme eastern point of this 
building is one of the most striking that Syracuse can 
supply. It is the centre of the Syracusan territory, com- 
manding the full view of the city and her belongings in 
the widest sense. The windings and different heights of 
the hill itself bring into view the greater part of the south 
side and some points on the north ; the Island is full in 
sight, with the Great Harbour and all that surrounds it, 
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chap. x. the plain, the isthmus, and the hills with their steep bluffs 
which seem to guard them. Between those hills and the more 
rugged bluff of Hybla, we get a glimpse of the ways that 
open to the inland regions of Sicily, to the outpost of Akrai 
and to the inner depths of the Sikel land. But the wonders of 
Under- the castle of Dionysius are not all above ground. Beneath 
feries of gal the towers and in front of them are underground chambers 
Eury&los. an( j p assa g e s which at first sight it is tempting to look upon 
as primaeval works turned to account by Greek engineers, 
but which have so clear a reference to the buildings above 
that one is driven to conclude that they are all parts 
of the same work. Of several such passages the longest 
and most remarkable is that which leads from the great 
ditch in front of the towers to the northern fort. A shorter 
one also leads to the outer court on the south side. Special 
care is taken not to carry any of these underground works 
under the group of towers, so as not to endanger the 
strength of their foundations. By works like these, if an 
enemy had taken an outpost, he might still be attacked, 
like Veii in the story of Camillus, by a party making its 
way through the bowels of the earth. Some of the chambers 
were seemingly used as store-houses, and mysterious char- 
acters are carved by the entrance of one of them which are 
held lo be figures in some unknown system of notation 1 . 
Elsewhere rings seem to show places for tying up horses ; 
such a retreat might well be needful when the garrison 
was hard pressed. The whole fortress is the most unique 
and the most striking of all the monuments of Syracuse, as 
the place where it stands is the most striking of all the 
points of view. The history of the city was wrought on 
both sides alike ; and the mightiest ruler that she had yet 
seen, the man who spread her fame and power wider than 
Gelon or Hieron or Hermokrates, took care that this central 


[ l Published by Schubring, Jahn’s Jahrb., Supplementband iy. 672; 
Lupus, Stadt Syrakus, 280.] 
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spot should be held fast indeed by the adamantine chains chap. x. 
of his dominion. 

It is strange that the making of such a work as this 
should nowhere be set down in history. But there can be 
no reasonable doubt that it is the work of Dionysios. It 
is so completely of a piece with his work of walling in the 
hill that the two must be part of the same design. It is Southern 
almost as strange that, with so minute an account of the Epipolai. 
building of the wall on the north brow of the hill, we 
should hear not a word of the wall which answered to it 
on the southern side. We need not answer that such a 
wall was needful to carry out the purposes of Dionysios, 
for the wall is there to speak for itself x . It may be fol- 
lowed, sometimes in very large and striking pieces, though 
none perhaps quite equalling the grandeur of some on the 
north side, from the castle on Euryalos to the Portella del 
Fusco eastwards. In some places we can see the thickness 
of the wall inwards ; towers may be traced and the sites of 
gates; there is one clearly marked a little west of Tre- 
miglia, and a specially striking approach between Tremiglia 
and Portella del Fusco. There is no room for doubting 
that this wall, too, is the work of Dionysios; we have only 
to account for the odd fact that the building of the southern 
wall is not recorded 2 . We may further ask whether the 

[ l The line of wall on the south side from Euryalos to the Portella del 
Fusco does not show that unity of construction that, marks the northern 
part. There is often a difference of material between the upper and lower 
layers, and Cavallari (op. cit. 52) concludes that it belongs to various periods 
and has been more than once restored or altered. The best executed parts 
are near the castle of Euryalos. The rough-hewn blocks used in some 
parts betray hasty work and seem to show that this part of the fortification 
was hurriedly completed in view of the Carthaginian invasion of 397 B.C.] 

[ a Yet Dioddros (xv. 13) writing of the event of 385 B.c. says that 
Dionysios walled round the whole of Syracuse (teal r«x os irepUpaXe rg ir6\u 
rrjXiKovro rb ftiyfOos &(TT€ rg irSXti yevMcu rbv irepi&oXov piiyiffrov ra/v 
'EXKijvltov ir6\€uv). He thus implicitly records the building of the southern 
wall, and the fact that only the northern part is included in his previous 
account relating to 402 B.c, may have been due to some temporary in- 
terruption of the works.] 
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Was the 
wall con- 
tinued to 
the Great 
Harbour ? 


wall which may be traced, though not in such striking 
pieces, along the sea-cliffs of eastern Achradina, the wall 
that was attacked by Marcellus and defended by Archi- 
medes, is also part of the work of Dionysios, that is whether 
his scheme of defence took in only the newer parts of the 
city and not the older as well. This question is not so 
easy to answer; the fortification of Achradina to the east 
is not so necessarily a part of Dionysios' present enterprise, 
and it is likely enough to have been undertaken by Gelon 
or any Syracusan ruler or leader, earlier or later. But in 
the fortification of Epipolai, the southern side is quite as 
important as the northern; if the wall was undertaken 
with a special view to danger from Carthage, a Carthagi- 
nian attack was, as the event proved, more likely to come 
from the southern side than from the northern. We must 
therefore believe that the southern wall followed very soon 
after the northern ; some slight break in the works, and 
therefore in the narratives, may quite account for the acci- 
dent of our guide from Agyrion copying the account of the 
building of the northern wall, and forgetting to copy the 
account either of the southern wall or of the castle. 

We have still further to account for the fact that, on the 
south side, when we have traced the wall from the castle 
to Portella del Fusco eastward, all signs of it stop \ Yet 

[ 1 A remarkable discovery made in 1886 has now thrown a wholly new 
light on this question. On the level space below the Portella del Fusco 
and between it and the lower terrace excavations conducted by Signor 
Cavallari at the expense of the Italian Government have brought to light 
a colossal wall traversing diagonally from N,W. to N. E. the modern 
Cemetery and the Contrada del Fusco. Its N. W. end points towards the 
Portella ; in the central part of its course it makes an angular bend, and 
it runs as if it would reach the edge of the lower terrace a little to the 
east of the oil-mill of San Nicola. 135.40 meters of this work have been 
uncovered, and Cavallari (Appendice alia Topografia Arch, di Sir. 35 seqq.) 
has put forth the view that it is part of the Temenos wall of the double 
sanctuary of D6m6t6r and KorS, and that it served as a kind of “ Ambula- 
crum ” or Sacred Way for their votaries. But it is impossible to believe that 
this massive work (which attains a thickness of 5*66 meters) standing where 
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on no part of the hill was a wall more needed than between 
this point and the ground above the theatre, or, as a Syra- 
cusan of the age of Dionysios would have put it, between 
the temple of Herakles and the temple of Apollon. For 
in this part the ascent is singularly easy; the terraces of 
the hill-side here die away into something little more than 
a somewhat steep and rough slope. It has therefore been 
suggested with all likelihood that, as it was from this point 
that the besieging wall of the Athenians was carried down 
to the Great Harbour, their work suggested to Dionysios 
the thought of a more permanent wall of defence along 
the same lines. That is to say, at Portella del Fusco, 
near the Herakleion, the wall of Dionysios forsook the 
height, and was carried over the low ground down to the 
water. His old battle-field of Neapolis 1 would then be 
taken within the city and would become Neapolis in a 
stricter sense. This seems the most likely explanation; 
but we may take for granted that the wall did not end at 
Portella del Fusco, but was carried eastward in some shape 
or other. Dionysios was not one of those princes who begin 
to build and are not able to finish. 


it does can be other than the continuation of the southern wall of Dionysios. 
It is beautifully compacted and worthy of the best skill of the tyrant's 
architects. The size of the blocks used answers roughly to those of the 
walls of Epipolae, and if on the crest of the hill the wall of Dionysios 
attains at times a width of 4.45 meters it is reasonable to expect an even 
greater thickness on the lower ground. The view here expressed that 
this work in fact represents a continuation of the Dionysian wall was 
formed by the present writer on the spot, and has been now independently 
corroborated by Dr. B. Lupus in his review of Cavallari’s Appendice. 

The further course of the wall will, it is to be hoped, be revealed by 
future excavations. Should the foundation of the sanctuary of D6m£t§r 
and Kor6 be eventually found within its limits, a proof will be afforded 
that this part of Dionysids’ circumvallation was not finished at the time of 
the Carthaginian siege of 397. For we know from Dioddros (xiv. 63) that 
Himilkdn took — apparently without having to storm any wall — the trpo- 
darciov of Achradina (included in the later Neapolis) in which the 
Sanctuary lay.] 

[ l See p. 21.] 


chap. x. 
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The tyrant had thus done something, by a wise and 
popular measure of local defence, to make his tyranny 
somewhat less hateful to the people of his own city. He 
had also taken a step which brought him not a little nearer 
to preparation for the great undertaking which he had most 
at heart. But the very advance that he thus made threw 
some hindrances in his way. The strengthening of Syra- 
cuse, which pleased the Syracusans, would have an opposite 
effect on the rest of the Greeks of Sicily. To them the 
new walls of Syracuse were simply a means for making 
Syracuse and her master yet stronger and more threatening. 
But it is well to stop and think how few the independent 
Greeks of Sicily at this moment were. The Carthaginians 
and Dionysios between them had left only one free Greek 
commonwealth in the island. Besides Syracuse, there was 
now only one independent Sikeliot city, Messana on the 
strait 1 . Of the three Greek cities which had lately stood 
between Syracuse and Messana, one had been incorporated 
with Syracuse, another had been swept from the earth and 
its site handed over to the barbarians of the island ; the 
third had become the dwelling-place of barbarians from the 
neighbouring mainland. The east coast of Sicily, once 
thick with Greek cities till an earlier lord of Syracuse had 
cut short their number 2 , had now only Syracuse near one 
corner and Messana at the other, with an interval of bar- 
barian coast between them. On the north and south coasts 
Himera had vanished in the great sacrifice of Hannibal ; 
its successor Thermai, together with Selinous, Akragas, 
Gela, and Kamarina, frightfully weakened and cut short, 
all stood to Carthage in various degrees of subjection or 
dependence. And within the Sicilian lands which were still 
left to Hellas men were beginning to think that the bar- 
barian was less hateful than the tyrant. The Phoenician 

1 See Holm, G. S., ii. 108. 

3 See vol. i. pp. 131, 132, 498. 
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slaughtered or enslaved in the hour of storm ; he solemnly chap. x. 
destroyed where he had a slain grandfather to avenge ; but 
he did not sweep away Greek cities for no visible reason, 
as Dionysios had done at Naxos. Many Greeks in the 
dominions of Dionysios, chiefly, it would seem, those who 
had fled from the cities now under Carthaginian rule, took 
themselves back again to what was now Carthaginian ter- 
ritory, as to the less grievous bondage of the two. They 
were favourably received ; they were allowed to go back to 
their own cities, and to recover their properties \ In such 
a state of things the remnant of independent Hellas in 
Sicily began to tremble, and the same feeling spread itself 
beyond the strait. 

Messana and Rhegion constantly come together at various Messana 
stages of our history, and so it was now. Indeed it was gf 0 n Allied 
Rhegion that was touched sooner than Messana by the !?. ainsfc . 

° J Dionysios. 

feeling of hatred and fear for the tyrant. Messana was 
indeed nearer ; but her mixed population was not so strongly 
stirred by the wrongs of the men of Naxos and Katane as 
their Chalkidian kinsfolk at Rhegion were 2 . These last 
not unnaturally feared that he who had overthrown 
Katane and Naxos on no ground but that they were Chal- 
kidian might soon go on to attack them also 3 . They de- 
termined to forestall his attack by making war on him first. 

They were further stirred up by Syracusan exiles for whom 
Rhegion was a specially chosen shelter, * who, after the 
manner of exiles, told their hosts that they had only to 
march against Dionysios and the Syracusans would join 

1 Diod. xiv. 41 ; 6 pwv [6 Aiovfoios] tS/v 'EWtjvojv rivas € Is kmHpdr€iav 
tSjv KapxySovlcvv dnorp^xoyTas, r as tc ir 6 \a$ /cal rds /cr/jacis /co/ju(opiivovs. 

These last words show whence they had come, as the words that follow 
show that they were at the time subjects of Dionysios ; iroWol twv v<p’ 
avrbv rarroyikvojv, [But cf. p. 65, n. 2.] 

3 lb. xiv. 40; *Fi]ytvoi 5^ XaA tcifttojv ovrcs airot/coi , rijv av£i]<riv rov 
Atow<rtov x a ^ €7r ^5 t&fxuv, Nafiovy ptv 7 dp /cal Karavaiovs vvyytvus 6vras 
hfavtipavoUaaTo. 
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chap. x. them in a body \ The Rhegines therefore made prepara- 
Ineffective tions for a campaign ; they appointed generals, and gathered 
Engines a force, large for a single city, six thousand foot, six hun- 
saniang 6 . 8 " dred horse, and fifty triremes 2 . It seems strange if they 
entered into no negotiations with their neighbours of Mes- 
sana before they crossed the strait ; but it seems to have 
been so as the story is told us. The Rhegine army lands, 
and not till then do the Rhegine orators set forth to the 
Messanian generals the wretchedness of seeing Greek cities 
utterly destroyed before their eyes, and pray them to join 
with them in their march against the doer of such deeds 3 . 
Without waiting for a vote of the Messanian people 4 , the 
Messanian generals join the Rhegine force with a smaller 
force of their own, three thousand foot, three hundred horse, 
and thirty triremes. The united army marched as far as 
the Messanian frontier. Their next neighbours, one would 
think, must have been the new masters of the site of Naxos, 
the Sikels of Tauros, but they, as well as the Campanians 
beyond them, were doubtless reckoned as dependents of 
Dionysios. At the frontier a mutiny broke out. A cer- 
tain Laomedon called on the soldiers not to follow the 
generals in marching, without any vote of the people, 
against one who had not done them any harm 5 . Both 
grounds of refusal, as far as they went, were certainly un- 
answerable. Dionysios had as yet done no wrong either to 
Messana or to Rhegion, and the peculiar feelings which 
stirred the Rhegines were naturally felt much less keenly 
at Messana. The Messanian soldiers accordingly forsook 
their generals and marched back home. 

P Diod. xiv. 40; Zil 6 ,<rKovrt s 6 ti avvtmO^covTai ry Kcup$ navTts ol 
^vpakovcnoi.'] 

[2Ib d 

[ 8 lb. ; <pd<TH 0 VT€s fiuvdu cTvcu ireputitiv icrvyctTovas 'EWrjv'tdas ir6\tt$ 
&pb\v dvripypivas inrb rod Tvp&wov .] 

[ 4 lb. ; ol p\v oZv aTparrjyol tt€i<t$€VT(s tois 'Prjylvois &v cv rrjs rov Sfjpov 
yv&Urjs itfyayov tovs CTparifaras.] [ a lb.] 
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Meanwhile Dionysios had marched as far as the Syra- chap. x. 
cusan border, awaiting the enemy's attack l . By this, it 
would seem, we must understand the enlarged border of the 
immediate Syracusan territory, taking in Leontinoi, but not 
taking in Katane. He there waited for the attack of the 
enemy. It was not his policy at the time to plunge into 
new warfare with Greeks in Sicily or Italy. He needed all 
his own strength, and all the strength that he could gather 
by hire or persuasion for the great work on which his mind 
was now bent. He was doubtless well pleased when he 
heard of the mutiny and retreat of the Messanian army, 
and when he further heard that the Ithegine army, not 
deeming itself strong enough to act without the Messanians, 
had marched back also 2 . He felt no call to wage an offen- 
sive war against either, and he marched back to Syracuse. 
Presently embassies came from both the cities which had 
taken up arms, asking for peace. Peace suited his purpose 
at the time, and peace was agreed to ; we are not told on 
what terms 3 . 


§ 2. The First Punic War of Dionysios, 

B -C- 397 [39 84 ]- 

At this point we may place the beginning of the wars of 
Dionysios with Carthage. The actual outbreak of hostilities 
does not come just yet ; but the lord of Syracuse is now 
something more than planning warfare, he is directly 
making ready for it 5 . 

[ l Diod. xiv. 40 ; ini tovs tfpovs rrjs 2Sv/xi«ocrtaJ.] [ a lb.] 

[ 3 lb. ; Kplvasv avjjupipov tlvai dia\v€<j$at rr)v (\0pau irpds rds ir6\€is f 
GvviOero tt)v tipi)W} v.] * See p. 127, note 2. 

[ 8 The account of Dionysios’ preparations is given in Diod6ros, xiv. 41- 
43, probably from Philistos (cf. Holm, G. S. ii. 107, 108, 433 ; Grote, ch. 
lxxxii). Unfortunately, with the exception of the short paragraph inserted 
in the text from his little work on Sicily, p, 165, there is nothing on the 
subject from Mr. Freeman’s hand. Dionysios tempted engineers and 
artisans with offers of high pay not only from Italy and Greece, but from 
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chap. x. “ He hired mercenaries; he built ships of greater size 
andna^ than had been seen before, quinquer ernes , with five banks of 
tkmTof" oars l > as we ^ as triremes with three. He invented the 

Dionysius. ca f /CL p U if 3 a machine for hurling great stones and darts, and 
made various military improvements.” 

the Carthaginian Dominion in the Island (rrj y KapxrjSoviojv ImxpaTuas). He 
distributed for reproduction specimens of every kind of weapon and armour 
in use among the various peoples from which his mercenaries were drawn, 
thinking that they would best know how to use their national arms, and 
that the general effect of his armament would be more terrifying to his 
enemies. This manufacture of Gaulish, Iberian, and other barbarous 
weapons by Greek and perhaps Punic artisans has a singularly modern 
sound. Equally modern is the specialization of arms and equipment for 
various regiments ; like dispositions gave rise to the Hussars and Uhlans 
of our own time. Such was the concourse and rivalry of the armourers 
that every corner of the city was full of them; the principal private 
houses, the market halls and Gymnasia, and even the Pronaoi and Opistho- 
domoi of the temples, being occupied by workmen. (Diod. xiv. 41.) 
Large prizes were offered for new military engines, and one of the results 
of the competition thus promoted was the invention of the catapult. (See 
p. 64, note 1.) Dionysios himself went daily round the workshops, en- 
couraged the most zealous among the engineers with friendly words and 
gifts, and invited them to his table. Besides military engines and artillery, 
140,000 shields, the same number of swords and helmets, and over 14,000 
breastplates of every variety of form and surpassing excellence of fabric, 
were thus turned out.] 

[ l Diod. xiv. 42 ; "'Hp^aro vavTrrjyeiaOai r erprfjp^is ml irevTTjpiKoL (rmQrj, 
irpwros ravTTjv rfy Karaa/ce vty rwv vtun/ imvo^cras. Compare Pliny, vii. 207, 
208 ; “quadriremem Aristoteles Carthaginienses quinqueremem Mnesigiton 
Salaminios sex ordinum Xenagoras Syracusios (sc. primos fecisse).” Dio- 
ddros says ( 1 . c.) that Dionysios, hearing that the Corinthians had first built 
triremes, was anxious that the colony of Corinth should have the credit of 
increasing the size of ships. Already at the time of the Athenian siege it 
had been the naval policy of Syracuse to build large vessels. The timber 
was obtained by Dionysios from Etna and the opposite Italian coast by means 
of rafts. 200 new ships were built, no old vessels refitted, and 160 new 
ship-houses, each of which was mostly able to contain two ships, were 
added to the 150 already existing round the circular basin of the Lakkian 
port. (Diod. 1. c. ; ymbSpia ml vtwao'ocovs iroXvTeXcis KVKXcp rov vvv naX ov- 
pivov , . . Ai/icVos, k. r. X. t where Schubring (Achradina, 27) no doubt rightly 
supplies AaKKiov.) The foundations of some of these veduaotKoi, rectangular 
and of a size to contain a trireme, are still to be seen rising just above the 
surface of the water near the shore of the small harbour (see Schubring, 
op. cit. 26).] 
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The enterprise with which Dionysios opened his first chap. x. 
Punic war brings impressively before us the change which 
had taken place in the affairs of Syracuse and all Sicily 
since the establishment of his dominion. We have passed 
out of the familiar Greek world of single cities, acting 
alone or with allies brought together for some immediate 
purpose. Syracuse had long been the chief city of Sicily Syracuse 
and one of the chief cities of Hellas. But republican ©at city** 
Syracuse cannot be said to have been a great power, even °^ reece 
according to the Greek standard of great powers. It was Europe, 
only under the rule of Gelon and Hieron that she could 
at all pass as the peer of Sparta and Athens. But now 
she had again purchased greatness without at the cost of 
freedom within. Dionysios had made Syracuse, in physical 
extent the greatest city of Hellas, the greatest city of 
Europe. And under his rule she was fast advancing to 
the position of the greatest power of the Greek world. 

The mere numbers of the men who march at his bidding 
and of the ships that cover the sea in his service startle us 
after the modest figures to which we have been used in the 
warfare of the Sikeliot cities. The tale of the armies of 
Dionysios is on a scale Carthaginian rather than Sikeliot. 

But it is not a matter of mere numbers. Dionysios was 
a Greek ; in resource and adaptation of means to ends 
he stands among the first of Greeks. It is not in mere 
numbers that he trusts, but in numbers parted out and 
arranged according to an intelligent will. The reign of 
Dionysios was one of the most memorable epochs in the 
history of the art of warfare. He was the first to do 
many things which the Macedonian princes after him did 
on a yet greater scale. He was the first to employ large 
bodies of men of various kinds of arms in skilfully planned 
relations to each other. Under him army and fleet, horse- 
men, heavy-armed, light-armed, artillery, all became parts 
of a whole, members of one living body, acting, each in its 
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Invention 
of the 
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place, at the bidding of one who knew how to guide them. 
In artillery above all, in the construction of the warlike 
engines which now played so great a part in sieges, he 
ranks high as an inventor 1 . 

The increased scale on which military operations are now 
beginning to be carried on stands out strikingly in the 
opening campaign of the war. Dionysios began with an 
enterprise such as no Sikeliot commander before him had 
ever planned. And yet it may well have been suggested 
by warfare in which he had borne a part when he was not 
yet master of his own city. Dionysios, comrade of Her- 
mokrates in his attempted return to Syracuse 2 , can hardly 
fail to have been with him at Himera. He may well have 
been within the restored walls of Selinous and in the fights 
before Motya and Panormos. His present purpose was to 

[ } The principal military invention of Dionysios’ engineers (see pp. 61, 62. 
note 4) was the catapult. Diodoros expressly says (xiv. 42), real y dp rb 
KaTair€\TUcbv tvpiOrj /card, rovrov rbv Kaipbv tv 2S vpatcovacus , ws dv rcuv 
KpariOTcov Ttxvirwv na vrax^Otv tls tva t6ttov ovvqypiivojv, Dioddros 
(xx. 48, &c.) speaks of two classes of catapults ; irtrpo^ 6 \oi which threw 
stones up to three hundredweight (rpirdkavroi) , and the b£v@t\tis which 
threw darts. In Roman times the name catapulta clave to the latter 
class. The Trtrpo 06 \oi were known as balistce. According to Rtistow 
( Griechisches Kriegswesen , 208) the catapult began to be first used 
in Greece proper about thirty years after its introduction at Syracuse. 
From a passage in Plutarch (Reg. et Imp. Apophth.) it looks as if 
they were first used in the Peloponnese by the mercenaries of Dionysios, 
who helped Archidamos III of Sparta to gain his ‘ tearless * victory over 
the Arcadians and Argives in 367 B.o. The Spartan King, on seeing 
the new artillery, exclaimed : 'Hpd/c\ti ?, &Tr 6 \a)\tv dvdpbs dptra. The 
effect resembled that of the invention of gunpowder on chivalry, and 
the revolution in military art may be judged by the fact recorded by 
Josephus (B. J. iii. 7. § 19, 23) that catapults were made that could 
throw stones a quarter of a mile. Dionysios (v. infra, p. 74) was 
shortly to use his new engines with great effect, not only against the 
ramparts of Motya, but from the shore of the Motyan lagoon against 
the Carthaginian ships. (Diod. xiv. 50 ; dirb rrjs yfjs rots d£vjB t\iat 
/carairiXTcus oi SvpaKovcrioi xp&f** 1 ' 01 * o'vxvoi/s rwv iroktpiojv avjjpow. tea l 
ydp fcarduKij^iv t*x* puyd^qv tovto to @t\o$ did rb irpdjTOJS tvpt$r}vai / ear 
kutivov rbv Kaip 6 v.y\ 

[ 2 Sicily, iii. 505, 506.] 
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renew the enterprise of his former leader on a greater scale chap. x. 
and with more abiding effect. He would use the whole 
force of his dominions towards striking a heavy blow 
at Carthage within her Sicilian possessions. He would 
conquer, he would at least destroy, where Hermokrates had 
simply plundered and won battles. The work was to be 
done both by land and sea. A fleet numbering nearly two Expedition 
hundred ships of war, with five hundred ships of burthen Motya! 
loaded with stores and engines, was sent forth under the 
command of Leptines. They were to sail along' the 
southern coast of Sicily to the western stronghold of 
Phoenician power, the island city of Motya x . With the 
land force of Syracuse and her allies, and with the mercen- 
aries in his service, Dionysios himself began his march in 
concert with the fleet. His immediate object was Eryx. 

His line of march lay along the south coast ; as he passed, 
the Greek cities which had become subject or tributary to 
Carthage gladly welcomed him. “ They hated the heavy 
yoke of the Phoenicians, and longed to win back their 
freedom 2 .” By the treaty, Kamarina and Gela, though Kamarina 
unwalled towns, were still separate communities, paying j^nDio- 
tribute to Carthage. At that moment they stood free ; n y sios * 
they had slain or driven out any Carthaginians who were 
among them 3 . Their inhabitants joined Dionysios with 
their forces ; the tyrant was at least less hateful than the 
barbarian. The next point on his march was Akragas, Akragas 
which the treaty had left, not even a tributary community, Thermai. 
but an immediate part of the Carthaginian dominion. Here 
too the inhabitants who had overcome their Carthaginian 
masters hastened to join the Hellenic champion. In the 
like sort, the forces of the northern Thermai, the new 


[* Diod. xiv. 47.] 

[ a lb. ; puaovvrts pkv rb fi&pos tt}s tSjv ^oiv'ikojv imfcpartias , hmOvpovvrts 
54 itot€ rrjs lAei / fo / was ,] 

[ 3 IbJ 
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Himera, came across from their own coast to join the 
muster 1 . The last point on his own march was the 
remnant of Selinous, whether within or without the walls 
with which Hermokrates had girded its akropolis. Here 
too Dionysios enlisted all whom the restored and now 
delivered town could furnish. What amount of increased 
force any of these places could give to the army we are 
not told ; we suspect that they formed but a small propor- 
tion of the eighty thousand foot and far more than three 
thousand horse 2 at whose head the lord of Syracuse entered 
the land of the barbarians. And among those thousands 
every Sikeliot at least was fully minded to repay in kind 
on the barbarian enemy all that the men and the cities of 
Hellas had suffered at his hands. 

No Greek leader, we may safely say, had ever before 
stood at the head of such a force. Dionysios saw before 
him in actual being a force far greater than that which 
Gelon had merely talked of. He commanded a fleet that 
fell little short of the greatest navies of Athens, and at the 
same time led forth a land-force such as no Spartan king 
had ever had at his bidding. And no Sikeliot leader had 
ever before gone forth on an errand such as his. Pent- 
athlos and Dorieus had come to seek their fortunes in the 
same regions, and they had had little joy of their enter- 
prise. But since the power of Carthage had been fully 
established in western Sicily, no Greek leader had gone 
forth with a serious purpose of defying the Phoenician 
power in its own strongholds. Gelon had thought it 
enough to beat back the Phoenician from Greek soil ; he 
had not gone on himself to attack Phoenician cities. In 


[ l Diod. xiv. 47 ; ptO* oi s * 1 /j.tpaiovs pATt'jriptxparo KaroiKovvra s kttl B&rtpa 
nipt) 2 ,iK€\la$. It is to be observed that Dioddros speaks of them by 
their older name. Their coins however struck about this time and later 
bear the inscription 0EPMITAN ; Head, Hist. Num. 128.] 

[* Diod. xiv. 47.] 
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the days of independence Akragas, perhaps Selinous, had chap. x. 
waged successful wars with Motya ; but there is no sign 
that they implied any attack on Motya itself \ Hermo- 
krates himself, in some sort the forerunner of Dionysios, 
could hardly have hoped that his raids would seriously 
weaken the Carthaginian power. But now a host such as 
Greek Sicily had never seen before set forth to do, at least 
for a moment, the work in which Dorieus had failed and 
which Hermokrates had not ventured to attempt. 

Selinous was the last point of muster. Such recruits as 
it could supply formed the last addition to the Greek army. 

At the boundary-stream of Mazaros Dionysios crossed from 
the Greek land held in bondage by the Phoenician to the 
land whose Phoenician possession no Greek since Dorieus 
had disputed. But it was not against any Phoenician city 
that the Greek leader first marched. He did not come, 
like Dorieus, as the bearer of a divine commission to do 
the work of a son of Herakles. But it was in the path of 
Dorieus that he marched. His first display of military 
power was made in the ancestral lands of Herakles, beneath 
the mount of Aphrodite 2 . 

At this point we get one of our few notices of Elymian Segesta 
politics, almost our only notice of the special politics of Carthage! 
Eryx. The two Elymian towns were just now not of one 
mind. Segesta, the new dependency of Carthage, clave, 
as we shall presently see, steadfastly to her -allegiance. As 
for Eryx, we do not know what were its exact relations to 
Carthage at this time ; but we are distinctly told that its 
people hated the Carthaginians 3 . Such hatred is in no 
way inconsistent with the old friendship between the 
Elymians and the older Phoenician settlements. Indeed 

[ l Sicily, ii. 339.] 

[ a See Sicily, i. 210 seqq.] 

[ s Diod. xiv/ 48 ; f EpvtcTvoi p\v KaranXayivns to piytOos Trjs dvv 6 .fj.ws 
Kal /MfTovvTfs Kapx>]tioviovs irpoo*x 6 )prfOav 7 $ AiovvolcvJ] 

P 2 
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chap. x. we wish throughout to know what was the feeling towards 
Carthage on the part of the old Phoenician settlements 
themselves, now that they were brought down to the level 
of Carthaginian dependencies. We can understand that 
the Carthaginian supremacy may have been not a little 
irksome, and yet that a wider Phoenician patriotism might 
lead the men of Motya, Panormos, and Solous to fight 
manfully for Carthage against a Greek invader. In the 
Elymian towns feelings of this kind would be less strong. 
Segesta had no ill will to Greeks as such. She had, just 
as a Greek city might have, grounds of enmity towards 
some Greeks and ties of friendship towards others. She 
had strong grounds for attachment to Carthage, and she 
had her own grievances against the present enemies of 
Carthage. Carthage had overthrown Selinous in her cause. 
Syracuse had been the ally of Selinous, and the remnant of 
the Selinun tines were in the Syracusan army. But the 
same motives might not tell at Eryx. We do not know 
the exact relations between that city and Segesta just at 
this time. At the time of the negotiations between Athens 
and Segesta, the connexion between the two Elymian towns 
clearly was of the closest kind. But in the later quarrels 
between Segesta and Selinous we have not heard a word 
Eryx joins of Eryx. At any rate, in whatever relations the two towns 
Dionysios. g £ 00( j one another, they took directly opposite courses 
in the present war. Segesta remained loyal to Carthage. 
The men of Eryx looked out at the host of Dionysios 
marching towards the foot of their hill, and they felt that 
even on their height they could not withstand it. More- 
over they hated the Carthaginians and had no wish to 
withstand it. They accordingly joined the side of Dionysios, 
on what terms we are not told. 

Motya meanwhile remained firm, whether we are to say 
in its Carthaginian allegiance or in its wider Phoenician 
patriotism. Its people were nerved for the defence with 
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all that stem and deadly resolution which is characteristic of chap. x. 
the Semitic races. With them real resistance sometimes 
seems to begin at the point where the resistance of other 
nations seems to leave off. They looked for help from Car- 
thage, they trembled not at the numbers of the enemy; 
they made all things ready for the siege. They believed 
that it was their special loyalty to Carthage which had 
marked them out for the first attack 1 ; and it was a point 
of honour with them to do deeds worthy of their reputation. 

The siege began, a siege which it would be hopeless to try Siege of 
to understand by a glance at the existing map only. But 
it becomes clear when we remember the relations of land 
and water as they must have stood at the time 2 . The 
island of Motya still lay in the midst of its own haven, 
low and sheltered from the outer sea by a yet lower 
peninsula. The town, girded by walls, of which large 
traces still remain, covered the whole island, which was, at 
the north-eastern corner — if the word corner can be used at 
Motya — joined to the mainland by a mole. When the lord 
of Syracuse advances to the attack of Motya, the analogy 
between Motya and his own Ortygia comes still more 
strongly on our minds. The island city of the Phoenician 
on the western side of Sicily is attacked by the forces of 
the island city of the Greek on the eastern side. But in 
the hands of Dionysios Ortygia had become a mere strong- 
hold of tyranny; the true Syracuse was now on the main- 
land. No such change had taken place at Motya. The 
city was still on the island, and on the island only. And it 
was a city which had indeed come to acknowledge the 
supremacy of another city of its own race, but which had 
not passed under the dominion of a domestic tyrant. 

Of the forces by which Motya was at this time defended 
we are told nothing distinctly. The citizens of Motya 

[ l Diod. xiv. 48 ; Std rd ttuttot&tt} v that (rfjv yioTvrjv) rots Kapxijtoviois.] 

[ a See Map.] 
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were, as the story shows, thorough men of war after the 
Phoenician type. But we should expect to find also some- 
thing of a Carthaginian garrison ; and that such there was 
we learn from a single casual notice. Some of the defenders 
of Motya were mercenary Greeks — we have already heard 
of such in the great Carthaginian invasion 1 — and the name 
of their captain, Dai'menes, has been preserved 2 . What 
share they took in the struggle against their countrymen 
we are not told. 

The first act of the men of Motya when threatened with 
a siege was to break down the mole which joined their 
city to the mainland. The island should be again an island ; 
no means of approach by land should be left open to the 
enemy 3 . But in the face 1 of the engineers of Dionysios 
their toil was labour in vain. It was easier for him to 
build up than for them to pull down. The old mole had 
been a mere road ; the mole of Dionysios was to be a piece 
of artificial land on which he could plant his engines and 
let them play on the wall of the city 4 . He now brought up 
his ships ; but he designed no attacks on the wall by sea. 
The vessels of burthen he placed at anchor along the neigh- 
bouring shore of the mainland. The ships of war were 
taken into the inner haven to the north of the island, and 
there drawn up on the shore of the isthmus 5 . The crews 
of the ships were left to go on with the mole. Dionysios 
himself, to fill up the time till he could attack Motya by 

L 1 Sicily, iii. 454, 470.] 

P Diod. xiv. 53.] 

[ 3 lb. xiv. 48 ; €?x€ 8^ teal 68 bv artvty x* l P oiro ' l V rov > <ptyovcrav kirl rbv 
rrjs ZU/ctkias aiyiakbv, fjv ol M orvrjvol t6t* dUffKaipav.'] 

[ 4 lb. ; Aiovvam St ptra rwv &px^tKr 6 v(uv tcaTa<rtc€\p&fjiivos rovs rdirovs, 
fjpfaro xwfwva KaTaGKCv&fatv hri tt)v Moro^y.] 

[ 6 lb. ; teal rds jikv paKp&s vavs napei rbv ciairkovv rov ktptvos hfcuX /crjac, 
rd 82 tpoprrjycL rwv irkoicav &ppuac irapd rdv alyia\ 6 v. In making Dionysios 
draw up his warships on the isthmus to the north of the island Mr. Free- 
man follows Holm (G. S. ii. 435). Schubring (Motye-Lilybseum, 54) places 
them south of the Mole on the S. E. side of the Motyan lagoon.] 
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land, made several expeditions at once to win allies to his chap. x. 
side and to take, or at least to blockade, the towns which 
held out against him. 

At this end of Sicily whatever had not been occupied by 
Elymians, Phoenicians, or Greeks, still belonged to the 
oldest people of the land. The neighbouring Sikans, fearing Sikans 
the power of Dionysios and assuredly having no attach- Carthage” 1 
ment to Carthage, threw off all Phoenician dominion or 
supremacy, and joined themselves to the Greek invader. 

We must seemingly except the town of Ankyra, of which 
so little is known *, if indeed it was Sikan at this time. It 
is spoken of as one of five towns which held out for Car- 
thage. Of the other four two were naturally Phoenician, 
Panormos and Solous. The others were Segesta, as has been 
already mentioned, and Entella on its rock, now the strong- 
hold of those Campanian mercenaries who had done good 
service to the tyrant against revolted Syracuse 2 . Dionysios 
laid waste the lands of the two Phoenician towns and also 
of Ankyra; but he seems to have done nothing more than 
lay waste their lands. With Segesta and Entella he went Segesta 
further ; he besieged them and made several assaults. The Entella 
geographical position of these towns seems to explain this re P u1 ®? 

assaults ot 

difference of treatment. Segesta and Entella might bar his Dionysios. 
march in many directions, so that it was a great object to 
take them, if possible, to hold them in cheek, while the 
siege of Panormos and Solous might be left till their 
turn came to be attacked, like Motya, for their own sake. 

But a siege of either Segesta or Entella was not an easy 
matter ; and it appears that the assaults of Dionysios did 
little towards bringing either town under his power. Mean- 
while the mole grew ; Dionysios, like an eastern despot, 
had men enough for his work 3 . The new artificial isthmus 

[ l Diod. 1 . c., where the true reading is 'Ay nvpai, not *A Aucvat, Cf. 

Sicily, i. 121.] 

[ 2 Diod. xiv. 9. See p. 20.] 

[ 3 lb. xiv. 51; rg iroAvxftpfy rwv Ipyafaphow awrtXicras rb 
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chap. x. could now bear the Syracusan artillery, and all things were 
ready for making an attack on the walls of Motya. 

Renewed Dionysios now went back to his main object. He left 
Motya 0n t roo P s enough to keep up the blockade of Segesta and 
Entella, perhaps of the other towns in the Carthaginian 
obedience. He deemed that, as soon as Motya fell, they 
would presently surrender 1 . But Motya was not to fall 
without a vigorous effort on the part of Carthage to relieve 
her. A diversion was first tried. While the force of Syra- 
cuse was before Motya, a sudden blow might perhaps give 
Carthage possession of Syracuse herself. At any rate an 
attack on Syracuse might be likely to draw away the lord 
Carthagi- of Syracuse from Motya. Himilkon was now busy in 
ingforce ma king ready for a great attempt to relieve the besieged 
Him ilk 6 n ^ 0WD * He was seem i n gly still at Carthage when he bade 
his admiral take ten triremes, and sail with all speed and 
all stealth 2 , so as to enter the Great Harbour by night, and 
Descent on to destroy all the ships that were left there. The immediate 
Harbour of P^ an was successfully carried out. The Punic triremes did 
Syracuse. en ter the Great Harbour by night ; they drove their beaks 
into such ships as they found there ; they sent nearly all of 
them to the bottom, and sailed away to Carthage. But watch 
must surely have been kept at Syracuse in the absence of 
» her master. Was there no chain, no defence of any kind, 
to guard the wide mouth between Ortygia and Plemmyrion ? 
As a certain amount of damage done to the Syracusan 
power, this daring attack thoroughly succeeded. But it 
failed altogether in its main object of drawing away Dio- 
nysios from the siege of Motya. That work he had taken 
in hand, and from that work he did not stir. 

The Carthaginian admiral had now no choice except to 
attack the Syracusan force, within the most strictly guarded 

[* Diod. xiv. 49 ; ijkmfc ydp tclvttjs €KTrokiopKrj0€i(Trjs rds dkk as tvOiws 
abr&s irapab&ffciv.'] 

[ 8 lb. ; tcekivcras /card t&xos kaOpa irAfiV.] 
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home of Phoenician power, in the haven of Motya itself, chap. x. 
The mode of attack which Himilk&n chose was the repeti- Himilkdn 
tion on a greater scale of the exploit of his officer in the destroy^ fc ° 
Syracusan harbour. As the war -ships of Dionysios were 
not afloat, but were drawn up on land in the inner haven, Motyan 
the Carthaginian commander hoped by another sudden blow lagune * 
to destroy or get possession of them. The loss of his fleet 
would surely cause Dionysios to raise the siege of Motya, 
and would enable Himilkon to transfer the war to Syra- 
cuse 1 . With a hundred picked triremes, he sailed from 
Carthage ; he reached the shore of Selinous in the night ; 
he then followed the coast; he passed the point of Lily- 
baion, and appeared at day-break within the inland sea of 
Motya. Dionysios had no means of resisting him by sea. 

The war-ships were on shore at the other side of the haven 
to the north of the island. Himilkon found no difficulty 
in burning or disabling the ships of burthen that were 
lying at anchor at its mouth 2 . He then sailed into the 
haven, and put his ships in order to attack the Greek ships 
that were drawn up on its inner shore. His intended course 
must have been by the western side of the island, as the 
eastern channel was barred by the mole. Dionysios feared 
to put his ships to sea in the haven. The space was small ; 
the Punic fleet kept the mouth to the south of the island. 

If he met the enemy in battle on those terms, far greater 
as was the number of his fleet, he would lose his advantage, 
as each ship would have to engage several of the enemy 3 . 

A sea-fight in the narrow waters between the isle of Motya 


[ l Diod. xiv. 50. How it came about that Dionysios, who must have 
expected the appearance of a large Carthaginian fleet for the relief of 
Motya, left his own galleys drawn up high and dry and his transports at 
the mouth of the harbour at the mercy of the first hostile squadron, is not 
explained. Dionysios* arrangements, as set forth by Dioddros, argue sheer 
imbecility.] 

[* »•] 

[ 8 lb. Cf. Schubring, Motye-Lilybaeum, 55 seqq.] 
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land-force were hurling death at the Carthaginian seamen, chap. x. 
Roads of wood were laid across the low and muddy neck of Syracusan 
land which then parted the haven from the outer waters, dragged 
Along them, a distance of two miles and a half , the ships * s c t ™“ ug 
were dragged into the open sea 1 . A short sail round the 
peninsula would have brought them again to the mouth of 
the haven, ready to meet Himilkon's fleet on their natural 
element. But, beaten back in his first attempt, seeing the 
success of the device of Dionysios, the Carthaginian com- 
mander feared to risk a naval battle with the far greater 
force of the enemy. When he saw that his attempt had 
failed, he at once sailed away to Africa, and left Motya to 
its fate. 

It was now that the siege really began. On the Greek Assault on 
side as yet nothing had been done beyond making ready for j^otya/ 
the attack. On the Punic side nothing had been done 
beyond fruitless attempts to hinder the work of the Greeks. 

But now the way was open for the Greek land-force to 
make its direct assault on the walls of Motya. The mole 
was already finished. The vast number of workmen em- 
ployed on it had enabled Dionysios to bring it to perfection 
with unexpected speed 2 . We are tempted to ask whether 
Dionysios received any willing help, or pressed in any that 
was unwilling, from the friends and enemies of Carthage in 


[* Polysen. v. 2 ; Aiovvcnos . . . mtptttdteat robs vavras real arpan^ras 
Oapptiv teal irapa(TK€v&£t<r$ai rfy diaywyrjv twv Tpi-fjpcvv [$td] rfjs irepi- 
exoverr} s axpas tov Kipiva. t6ttos tfv dpa\ds /cal nr]k&)8r]s, ivpos « f/wxri crdSta. 
tovtov ol crpariwrat £v\ois (paWayy&aavTts vntpiqvtyKav lyhoijKOvra rpi-fjpeis 
ijpipq puq. Diod. xiv. 50 ; Ai6nep irX'fjOet twv (TTpartwrwv feUws 
t>ic\Kv<ras rd (Tft6.<prj Stci rfjs yrjs e Is rijv kftrds tov \tpivos OdKarrav, bUawae 
rds vav y. As Holm (G-. S. ii. 435) remarks, the twenty stadia can only be 
obtained by supposing that what was then the tongue of land formed by 
the present islands of Isola Longa and Borrone was considerably broader 
than either of the existing islands.] 

2 Diod. xiv. 51 ; Atovvatos rg iroAvx*</*V r &v (pya£opivwv ovvrtXioas 
rd X"/ 1 ®* 
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chap. x. the immediate neighbourhood. The men of Eryx, who 
hated Carthage \ might be ready to do something in the 
cause of her enemy. On the other hand, we are struck by 
the fact that there is nothing in the story to imply the 
presence of even the smallest Punic force on Lilybaion. 
The city of that name was not yet, but one would have 
expected to find the point occupied as a Punic outpost to 
guard the Peraia of Motya. But we are now expressly 
told that Motya was left altogether without allies 2 . The 
island city, cut off from all help, had to bear alone the full 
brunt of the whole power of the lord of Syracuse bringing 
into play the new engines of war whose earliest trial was 
to be made against the walls of Motya. It was a strange 
assault. The Macedonian Alexander was in some things the 
pupil of Dionysios, and it was from the siege of Phoenician 
Motya that Alexander learned the device which he brought 
to bear upon Phoenician Tyre 3 . Water had been turned 
into land to serve the purposes of the besiegers. It was 
on ground of his own making, by the new mole which 
had made Motya no longer an island, that the Syracusan 
battering-train was brought up to the attack. The main 
point of assault would therefore be on the north-east, 
where the great gate of the city led down to the elder 
mole 4 . The man who had fenced in the hill of Syracuse 
with the most finished work of the Greek military archi- 
tects must have looked with some scorn on the ruder work, 
the rough stones, the unfinished angles, of the wall of free 
Phoenician days. But, in face of those ancient bulwarks, 
he must almost have felt himself, as we now see him, as 
the beginner of a new state of things for Sicily, Greece, 

1 See above, p. 67. 

[ a Diod. xiv. 51 ; 6vt*s tptjpoi cvp.pAxoov.'] 

[ s Arrian, Anab. ii. 17. 26; Diod. xvii. 40-45; Q. Curtius, iv. 4-27. 
Alexander’s mole at Tyre was 200 ft. wide and about a mile in length ] 

[ 4 Remains of the great gate of Motya are still visible ; Bee Sicily, i. 273, 
274. It is there described as the Northern Gate.] 
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and the world. Amid the inland waters of Motya, within chap. x. 
the innermost home of Phoenician sea-faring strength, but 
from which all Phoenician sea-faring strength had with- 
drawn before his coming, he had entered a new world, a 
watery world never before ploughed by the keel of an Hel- 
lenic warship. 

He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

He stood there as the pioneer of many a day to come. 

Eryx looked down on him, now in some sort his own, if but 
for a moment. What Dorieus had failed to do, Pyrrhos 
was to do for another moment and Junius for a thousand 
years. But Dionysios showed them the way. Pioneer of 
a new age, he fitly came by a new path, and brought with 
him new devices. 

The work began with his weapons of assault, new and Moving 

• powers of 

old. The ram to batter the walls was nothing fresh. The Dionysios. 
wooden tower, the beffroi or belfry of later days 1 , had 
been brought up with no small effect against the walls of 
Selinous 2 . But the moving towers of Dionysios were of 
unusual height. They needed to be so. At Motya engines 
of war had to fight, not only against the walls of the city 
but against the houses of the citizens. Those citizens were 
many and wealthy, rejoicing in the splendour of their 
dwellings. But in the small compass of the island space 
was precious; the houses of the rich men of Motya took 
the shape of lofty towers, soaring above the walls of the 

[ A See Ducange, s. v. Belfredus ; “ Machina bellica lignea in modum 
exeelsioris turris exstructa, variis tabulatis eoenaculis seu stationidus 
constans, rotisque quatuor vecta.” Cf. Roman de Garin ; 

“ Un engin fet, de tel parler n’oi 
Qui ot de haut cent piez tos enterins. 

Pres de la porte fist venir tel engin, 

A sept estages tot droit de fust chesnin 
Arbalestriers i a mis jusqu’k vint, 

Bien fut cloez, couvert de cuir boli.”] 

[ 8 Sicily, iii. 463.] 
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city 1 . Against both them and the walls the moving engines 
were brought up on wheels. They were towers of six stages, 
rising to a height at which the soldiers who fought from 
them could fight on a level with the defenders of the loftiest 
dwellings in Motya. But above all there was the new and 
special device of Dionysios himself. While the ram beat on 
the wall itself, the catapults hurled massive stones to crush 
and sweep away its defenders 2 . Of the whole force of 
Dionysios, a reserve was left on the landward side of the 
mole. But those to whom the actual work of assault was 
assigned greatly outnumbered the defenders of the town 3 . 

But even in such straits as these, the hearts of the men 
of Motya did not give way. They had their devices for 
the defence, as Dionysios had his for the attack. Tall 
masts were set on the highest points of the walls, with 
projecting spars on which daring men, the most skilful 
seamen one would think, trusted themselves. Themselves 
well sheltered by breast-plates, they hurled lighted torches 
and masses of tow covered with pitch and set on fire, in 
the hope of burning the wooden towers and other engines 4 . 
Some of them were presently in flames ; but the fire was 
soon quenched, and before long a breach was made in the 
wall by the strokes of the ram 5 . For the first time since 
Greeks and Phoenicians had held their several portions of 
the soil of Sicily, a Phoenician city seemed to stand open 
for the victorious Greek to enter and take possession. 

But with such foes as the besiegers of Motya had to deal 

[* Diod. xiv. 51 ; “npoa-qyay^ 8k real robs viroTp6\ovs nvpyovs rots relx*0iv 
k£ojp6<povs 8vras ofis tcaTcaKevaac npd y rb twv oIkiojv v\jjos.~] 

[ 3 lb. ; rots 8k KarairkKrais avkare We robs km raiu kira\£eoov naxopkvovs.~\ 
[ 3 So much may be gathered from the account of the final assault. 
Diod. xiv. 52 ; jx6yis ol ZUkcKiwtcu rip tt\ . fyu KartirSvrjcav robs avOiarrjtcSTas. 
This was before the entry of Dionysios’ full force.] 

[ 4 lb. xiv. 51 ; 5§5ay ^pLfxkvas ^(pitaav KaX arvirua tcaibptva fterd mrrrjs 
€ is t&s t wv iroKeptiav 

[* fb. ; rofy Kpiois irvtcvais tcLs kppo\as 8i86vre y KarifiaKov pkpos tov 
T€t'xot/y.] 
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with it was only now that the battle really began. The chap. x. 
stem Semitic spirit of resistance to the last breath was 
wound up to its highest pitch in the hearts of the defenders. 

They saw their solitary city left without hope of any kins- 
man or ally to come to its help. The work to be done was 
now their own work only. We cannot say that in these 
wars the Greek and the Phoenician change places ; for the 
Phoenician ever remains himself, while the Greek in a great 
measure puts on the Phoenician. At Selinous fear and 
hatred of the Semitic enemy had stirred up the Greek to 
defend every inch of his city with all but Semitic despera- 
tion. Still, at Selinous some could and did escape. In 
island Motya there was no means of escaping, and surrender 
was not in the mind of any man. Let the enemy once 
make his way into the city, and death or slavery were the 
only alternatives. But on the other hand experience of 
barbarian warfare had well nigh turned the Greek into a 
barbarian. When the breach was first made, the first 
thought in the minds of the soldiers of Dionysios was that 
the hour of vengeance was at last come. They could now 
pay back on the Phoenician all that any Greek had any- 
where suffered at Phoenician hands 1 . To that end they 
thronged to the breach. But in the breach they were met Desperate 
by men who thronged thither with a resolve as stern as anctfof 
their own. With no hope of succour, with no hope of flight Mot y ans - 
by sea, with the remembrance — so Greek fancy at least 
loved to believe — of their own deeds before them, looking 
to be dealt with by others as they had dealt with others, 
knowing in sober earnest that the doom of bondage with 
its horrors was the lightest prospect before them — in such 
a case as this, the one purpose of the men of Motya was to 
die valiantly, and to defend every inch of their city hand 

[ l Diod. xiv. 51 ; 01 ^iKeXtwrai KCKparrjKivai rrjs irSXecus ij$r} vopi^ovre s 
irav v7T6/j.€vov evctcev tov tovs Qolvttcas dfivvaaOai irepl &v irporepov els avrovs 
^fmprrjK Herat' ] 
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to hand against the invader 1 . And something of this 
stern Semitic spirit may, by the mere power of military 
discipline and fellowship, have found its way into the 
hearts of the motley force of which a Punic garrison was 
likely to be made up. But the mercenary Greeks— how 
did they fare ? Of them we hear not a word till the last 
stage of all. And what we hear then might make us think 
that a fear hung before their eyes which would nerve them 
for as fierce a resistance as any that the men of Canaan 
themselves could offer. 

The walls of Motya had failed its citizens; but they 
still sought to shelter themselves by ramparts and bulwarks. 
They barricaded the narrow streets ; they defended the tall 
and stately houses, the houses which were themselves a wall, 
a wall of richer and more costly workmanship than the 
common defences of a fortress 2 . The Greeks who had 
pressed within the walls, and who deemed that Motya was 
already in their hands, found that there was still hard work 
before them. From the tops of the lofty houses showers of 
darts and missiles of all kinds rained down upon them. 
The siege had to begin again within the walls. The 
moving towers were now wheeled through the breach ; from 
them alone could men fight on equal terms with the de- 
fenders of the towering houses. Bridges were thrown 
across from the towers, and by their means the Greeks 
strove to fight their way into the upper stories of the 
dwellings of Motya 3 . High in air they had to struggle 
hand to hand against desperate men. Some were struck 
down by the wounds which were given and taken in equal 

[* Diod. xiv. 51 ; ovtc dyevvws virtpevov tov Bdvarov.] 

[ a lb. ; ivt<pparrov tov s orr€i/awoi»s, Kal rats iaxdraii ol/ctais kxpSfvro 
naOdnep t€«x<V noXvTtXws wKo^oprjfxhtp. With regard to its domestic 
architecture Dioddros (xiv. 48) remarks of Motya that it was r<p nXrjOei 
Kal t<£ KaXXci ra )v oIklojv ds vnepfioXty ir€<piXoT(x v Vf Jt '^ v 1 1 t rr}v evnoptav 

TQJU KaTOlKOVVTOJV.'] 

[ 3 lb. xiv. 51 ; tovs £vXlvovs vvpyovs vpoaayaySvrts rats irpurais oIkIcus 
tmfiadpas KaTeotctvaaav.] 
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fight 1 ; some, thrust back from the houses, fell headlong chap. x. 
from the bridges to the ground 2 . This kind of fighting 
lasted all day. At last Dionysios, like Hannibal at Seli- Dionysios 
nous and Himera, called off his men from the bloody and ^n. ° ff 
as yet unavailing work. The walls of Motya had been 
breached ; Greek and Phoenician had fought hand to hand 
within the wall. But that first day’s struggle had not made 
Motya a possession of the Greek. 

As in the case of Hannibal at Selinous, we are told that Renewed 
this fearful hand-to-hand fighting within the town went on within the 
for several days. Besieged and besiegers fought all day, walIs * 
and in the evening Dionysios called off his men by sound 
of trumpet 3 . In such a warfare he could not fail to win 
at last by sheer dint of numbers. But even a Greek tyrant 
could not venture to throw away the lives of men whom he 
called citizens and allies quite so recklessly as a Carthagi- 
nian Shophet could throw away the lives of African subjects 
and Spanish mercenaries. Motya must be taken ; but some 
other way must be found for taking it. The work was at Night sur- 
last done by a surprise by night. The Motyans had got pnse ’ 
used to the sound of the Syracusan trumpet every evening. 

They had come to look on it as a sign that the day’s 
work was over, and that they might give themselves some 
measure of the rest that they so sorely needed 4 . By night 
then a valiant captain, Archylos of Thourioi, was sent in 
with a chosen party. One would like to know a little more 
clearly what it was that they did. They set ladders against 
the fallen houses. By these they climbed up, and so were 
able to let in Dionysios and his army at a favourable point, 
perhaps by the great gate near the mole of which the traces 
still remain 6 . The men of Motya were taken by surprise ; 

[* Diod. xiv. 52.] [ 2 lb.] 

[ 3 lb. 52 ; r§ c6,\myyt roi>f fiaxoptvovs awf<a\ovfj.€Vo$ e\ve r^v 
iroKiopniav.'] [ 4 lb.] 

[ 5 lb. For the gate see Sicily, i. 273, 274.] 
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but even at this last moment their hearts did not fail them. 
As soon as they could come together against their enemies, 
the last fight began. Everything was against the Phoeni- 
cians ; but they were Phoenicians, and they fought on. The 
last armed man defended the last inch of his native soil. 
The Greeks overcame them by sheer dint of numbers only. 
But the work was done, and Motya was in the hands of 
the lord of Syracuse. 

The news that Motya had fallen presently reached the 
men whom Dionysios had left on the mainland. They now 
rushed along the mole into the captured city. The burning 
thought in their minds was not the mere greed of plunder, 
but the longing to have their share in the great vengeance 
which had been so long delayed. The wergild of Selinous 
and Himera was to be paid in full in the blood of the people 
of Motya. Now came one of those fearful scenes of mas- 
sacre which the Roman war-law made the natural conse- 
quence of the entrances of the besiegers into a stormed 
town, but which in Greek warfare are spoken of only in 
moments which called for special vengeance. And, in 
making their way into the first Phoenician town which had 
ever yielded to Sikeliot arms, the soldiers of Dionysios held 
that they were called to a mission of vengeance indeed. To 
them the people of Motya were what the people of Himera 
had been to Hannibal. They were victims whom the gods 
had given over to their hands. Plunder was not thought 
of ; slaughter was the one impulse ; old and young, men, 
women, and children, every living soul of the hated race 
and his allies, were hewn down without mercy 1 . Whether, 
as in a Roman storm, brute animals that came in their way 
shared the same fate, we are not told. Such slaughter was 
in the eyes of Dionysios useless and mischievous ; every 
human being that was slain lessened the value of the prize 

[ l Diod. xiv. 53 ; -navras avrjpovv cLn\m t ov ircudds, ov yvvc ukos, ov 

vpicrpvTov (patidfjLtvot.] 
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by the price which he would have fetched in the slave- chap. x. 
market l . He first put forth an order bidding the slaughter 
to cease. But the rage of the Sikeliots could not be con- 
trolled ; they went on slaying in spite of all orders a . He Motyan 
then sent forth heralds to announce to the remnant of the fncedby^ 
people of Motya that all would be spared who took sanctuary Greeks * 
in the temples of those gods whom Greeks and Phoenicians 
agreed in honouring 3 . This order did its work. The sup- 
pliants in the privileged temples were spared; and the 
soldiers, when they had begun to spare, turned altogether 
from slaughter to plunder. 

The question at once arises, What were the deities whose 
holy places were in this way common ground for such em- 
bittered enemies ? The definition given might open some 
curious questions as to the mutual influence of Greek and 
Phoenician religion. There may have been in Motya tem- 
ples of strictly Hellenic deities. Such there had been already 
at Carthage ; such there were to be again. Or it may be 
implied that while, among the native Phoenician deities, 
there were some to whom the Greeks paid no respect, there 
were others whom the Greeks reverenced, as deeming them 
the same with the powers of their own religion. The Mount 
of Eryx, the Mount of Corinth 4 , could witness that the 
Greek had accepted a Phoenician worship, possibly under a 
name which had been always Greek. And the coins of 


[ x Diod. xiv. 53 ; A iovvoios Si fiouXopevos i^av^panoUaaqOai r^v n6Xiv 
Zir<us aOpotaOri xPVf MTa -] 

[’ Ib -] 

[ s lb. ; irapecrrrjcraro HrjpvKas rovs purci porjs fajX&aovTas rots Morvaiois 
<f>vyuv (Is tcL irapcL tois* EXXrjatv Upa npwpiva,'] 

[ 4 See Sicily, i. 227, and Errata , p. xxxi ; Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 
266. A curious bit of numismatic evidence bearing on the Semitic and 
Asiatic side of Aphrodite is supplied by an obol of Eryx (Salinas, Sul 
tipo de’ tetradrammi di Segesta, 38, 39). The obverse of this coin lias the 
legend EPTKIN A beside the head of Aphrodite ; the reverse IlOPNA, above 
her dog. At Abydos there was a temple of Aphroditi PornA, Athen. 
xiii. 572.] 
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chap. x. Motya show that the nymphs and the Gorgons of Greek 
divinities m y^ology made their way into Phoenician belief l . 
on Motyan But we may doubt whether an altar dedicated to the rites 
which Gelon was believed to have forbidden would have 
drawn to itself much reverence from the warriors of Gelon’s 
city. We know only that there were within the walls 
of Motya spots which were holy in the eyes alike of the 
captive and of the conqueror; in them therefore the 
conqueror first kept back his hand from the work of 
bloodshed. 

And now the work of plunder began. The spoil of the 
hard-won city was given up by Dionysios as the reward of 
the men whose toils had won it. Gold and silver in abun- 
dance, goodly garments, rich stuff of every kind, the whole 
wealth of the busy traffickers of a Phoenician city, was 
dragged forth as the booty of the hungry Greeks 2 . Such 
was the tyrant’s policy. Let the soldiers, citizen and mer- 
cenary, be allowed to glut themselves well with the riches 
of this first conquest, and they would be more ready to 
follow their lord to future toils Of those who escaped 


Spoils of 
Motya. 


[ l A youthful head of a river-god also occurs — probably the local stream 
Akitliio8, now known as the Birgi. On other Motyan coins, however, as 
on those of Eryx, Segesta and Panormos, the river takes the form of a dog, 
in which we may perhaps see the influence of an Elymian cult. It is note- 
worthy that the types of the latest coins of Motya seem all to be copied from 
the works of the great Syracusan engravers Kimdn and Euainetos. The 
head of the river-god is taken from that of Anapos (or perhaps Assinaros) 
on the gold fifty litras of Euainetos (Syracusan “ Medallions/' &c., pp. 68, 
69). The head of the island-nymph of Motya, sometimes facing, some- 
times in profile, is taken with great appropriateness from those of Arethousa 
on the dekadrachms and tetradrachms of Kimdn (op. cit. 67 seqq. ). Yet 
these coins belong to the period after the Carthaginian invasion of 410 B.C., 
from which date the Semitic inscription finally supersedes the Greek on the 
Motyan dies (op. cit. 64 seqq.). Nothing can be more remarkable than 
this numismatic tribute to the abiding force of Hellenism at Motya in 
days when, as the legends themselves attest, the official ties with Carthage 
had been drawn tighter.] 

[ a Diod. xiv. 53 ; real diefopuro irokbs p\v apyvpos , ovk okiyos XP v<r ^ 
Hal Mrjra s irokvrtkus, kqI rfjs &kkrjs tv5at/jLovias ttAt}0os.] 

C s lb-] 
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the sword we hear nothing 1 save only of a few who deserved chap. x. 
special mention ; for the rest the ordinary doom of slavery 
is to be taken for granted. But there were some among 
them who were traitors of Hellas. Their treason was per- 
haps no blacker than that of Dionysios himself when he 
planted the Campanians at Katane ; but the destroyer of 
Naxos had now passed into the Hellenic champion. The Greeks in 
Greek mercenaries in the Punic service had not, at least not gmian 
all of them, taken a share in the last desperate resistance of d 
the native Phoenicians. Daimenes and several of his com- 
pany came alive into the hands of Dionysios. The Greek 
had been corrupted by barbarian warfare, and neither slavery 
nor simple death was deemed punishment enough for the 
men who had forsaken Hellas for Carthage. They were to 
die, and to die by the death which Carthage meted out to 
her defeated generals. Daimenes and his fellows ended their 
days on the cross 1 . But if Dionysios could specially punish, 
he could also specially reward. The booty of Motya was 
the common prize of the army ; Archylos of Thourioi, to 
whom the last success was immediately owing, received the 
marked reward of a crown of a hundred minae 2 . 

The work was over. For the first time in recorded 
Sicilian history, the Greek stood as victorious master within 
the walls of a Phoenician city. The lord of Ortygia was 
lord also of Motya. Dionysios, as a champion of Hellas, 
had outdone the fame of Gelon. The elder tyrant had 
saved Greek cities from fear of the barbarian yoke; the 
younger had wrested from the barbarian one of his choicest 
jewels, one of his most precious fortresses. Such an exploit 
was enough for one campaign. The season of warfare was Dionygiog 
nearly over, and Dionysios put off fresh enterprises till the Syww^e.° 
next year. With the mass of his army he marched back 

[ l Diod. xiv. 53 ; Aaipivrjv M teal rtvas rwv ‘EAA^an/ avfxfM\ovv ras 
1 lapxrjboviois A a&cbv alxjwA&rrovs &V€<TTavpojff€.] 

[ a lb. ; 'ApxvKov . . . Ikcltov pvais ioT€<pdi'aj<7t.] 
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chap. x. to Syracuse ; but he left those behind him who were to go 
on with the less active duties of the campaign. Leptines 
was left with a hundred and twenty ships to keep watch 
against any naval enterprises that might be undertaken at 
Carthage. Divisions of the Greek force, under leaders whose 
names are lost, were left to go on with the blockades of 

Motyagar- Segesta and Entella 1 . In Motya itself he left a garrison 
under a Syracusan officer named Biton. His force con- 
sisted mainly of Sikels 2 . Sikels could fight; and there 
might be policy in thus employing and trusting them. 
They had no reason to love Syracuse or her lord, and nearer 
the seat of his dominion they might have been dangerous. 
But any of the native races of Sicily, Sikans, Sikels, some 
even of the very Elymians, might — so Dionysios at least 
thought — be trusted to defend a Sicilian post against the 
Phoenician. 

Fresh The faithfulness of the allies of Dionysios, and the 

expedition < 11 p i • • 1 a j 

of Himil- strength ot his power in every way, were put to a hard 

k6n * , test in the course of the next year. It was seen at Car- 

B.C. 396 J 

[397]- thage that the Sicilian war called for greater efforts than 
had yet been made. Dionysios had altogether changed the 
state of things. Carthage had no longer to attack, but 
to defend. It was not as in the days of Hannibal, when 
her armies could take one Greek city after another, almost 
at pleasure. She had been robbed of a chief jewel of 
her island dominion. Of her allies some had gone over 
to the Greek side, others were blockaded by Greek armies. 
Such a time was a time for action under a vigorous chief. 
Himilkon was chosen Shophet; armed with the authority of 
the chief magistrate of the commonwealth, he set to work 
again to gather a great force. By conscription and by 
hiring, in Africa, in Spain, among all the subjects and 


f 1 Diod. xiv. 53.] 

[ 2 lb. ; rd ir\uov pipos *k rwv %fet\wv vinjpx**] 
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allies of Carthage, he got his force together. A moderate chap. x. 
reckoning puts its numbers at a hundred thousand. An- 
other account swells it to thrice that number of footmen 
only, with more than four thousand horse, four hundred 
ships of war, and four hundred ships of burthen. Four 
hundred war-chariots are also spoken of, that old Canaanite 
arm of war which we heard of in the days of Geldn and 
Hamilkar, but of which we have no mention since l . 

Leptines meanwhile was watching off western Sicily, 

and Biton with his Sikel garrison was keeping Motya for 

their master. Dionysios himself, when the new season [b.c. 397.] 

for warfare came, set forth from Syracuse with his whole Dionysios 

J m returns to 

force, and again marched into the barbarian corner. Where- Western 
ever he marched, he harried. The Sikans of Halikyai, Sicily * 
due east from Lilybaion, of late allies of Carthage, moved 
by the ravage of their lands, sent an embassy, and entered 
the alliance of Dionysios 2 . The blockade of Segesta was Blockade of 
still going on, and to this object Dionysios now gave Se 8 esta - 
his special attention. His coming against them in 
person seems to have stirred up the defenders of the city 
to a daring sally. Suddenly in the dead of the night, a 
party from Segesta came down to the Greek camp, and 
set fire to the tents. The flames spread widely; but of 
human lives only a few were lost. The men could escape ; 
but the horses, tethered or haltered, were for the more 
part burned with the tents 3 . The loss on the Greek side 
was serious ; but nothing was done to relieve the blockade, 
and Dionysios went on harrying the lands of Segesta as 
before. 

Meanwhile the Carthaginian fleet was at sea. That it 
was so was not known in Sicily till the ships were actually 


f 1 Diod. xiv. 54 ; Twircft 52 m panic x^ovi twv typAronr ravra 5* 

Ijcav rtrpanScta, Cf. Sicily, ii. 185.] 

r».] 

[ 3 lb. ; twv 8* Xmtojv ol wKuctoi rats cnrjvats cvynaT€nav$r)cay,'] 
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in sight. Himilkon had given the masters of the ships 
sealed orders which they were not to open till they were at 
sea \ This was for fear of their course becoming known 
through the spies of Dionysios at Carthage 2 . Among 
these, it would seem from a somewhat confused story, were 
men of high position at Carthage, who were not ashamed 
to damage political opponents by betraying the secrets of 
the commonwealth 3 . It is most likely an exaggeration, 
but it is an instructive one, when it is said that, to avoid 
such dangers, the Carthaginian Senate made a law that no 
man in Carthage for the future should learn Greek 4 . 
This points to the shape which such communications took. 
It was all one-sided. That the Greek tongue and Greek 
arts were spreading in Carthage and other Phoenician cities 
we have seen from abundant signs 5 . But the Greeks who 
could understand Phoenician must have been few indeed. 
We may believe that Himilkon was quite ready to speak 
Greek on occasion, while we may be sure that Dionysios 
did not know a word of the language of Canaan. 

This time the device of the Punic Shophet succeeded as 
far as it could succeed. He and his fleet sailed forth from 
the haven of Carthage. The sealed letters were opened. 


[* Diod. xiv. 55 ; 'lpu\KWv 5 ^ rots Kv&<pv{]Tais diraai tiovs f3i&\lov tire- 
ff<ppayi<rpivov f iutkivcnv avoiyuv orav i/cir\cv<xa)<n teal iroitiv ret ytypappiva, 
(Cf. Polysen. v. io. 2 ; Front. Strat. i. I. a.)] 

[ 3 lb. ; irpos rd /xrjdtva twv KaraaKO-nojv dirayyii\ai t6v xardirKow r<p 
Aiovvaiy.] 

[ 8 Justin, xx. 5; “Dux belli Hanno Carthaginiensis erat; cujus inimicus 
Suniafcus po^entissimu^ ea tempestate Poenorum, quum odio ejus Greecis 
litteris Dionysio adventum exercitus et segnitiem duels familiariter 
pronuntiasset, comprehensis epistolis proditionis damnatur.”] 

[* Justin, loc. cit. ; “ facto senatus consulto ne quis postea Carthagini- 
ensis aut litteris Grsecis aut sermoni studeret ; ne aut loqui cum hoste aut 
scribere sine interprete posset.’ , The sudden change from Greek to 
Semitic epigraphy on the coins struck during this period in the Carthaginian 
Epilcrateia (see above, p. 84, note 1) is a significant commentary on this 
passage.] 

[ 5 See Sicily, i. 302, and above, p. 83,] 
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and the orders were found to be to sail to Panormos. chap. x. 
What follows is not perfectly clear. The ships of burthen 
were to keep out in the open sea, while the ships of war 
were to sail to some point on the western coast of Sicily, 
and then to keep along the shore \ The reason doubtless 
was that, by this means, Leptines would be more likely to 
fall in with the ships of war which could resist him, not 
with the transports with their precious burthens, which 
would be an easy prey. As it was, things turned out the 
other way. It is not clear where the Carthaginian war- 
ships could have been when the watchers of Dionysios first 
saw the transports from some unknown point of the 
Sicilian coast 2 . As soon as they were seen, Dionysios Fifty 
sent orders to Leptines to sail against them with thirty sMps^sunk 
triremes, to charge them with the beaks of his ships, and ^^ e P* 
to sink as many as he could. This work of destruc- 
tion was successfully carried out on fifty of the transport 
ships. The Greek ships sent them to the bottom, with 
five thousand soldiers and two hundred of the war-chariots. 

But the transports of Carthage had both sails and oars 3 ; 
the wind was favourable to their course; the oars were 
plied, the sails were filled, and the rest of the transport 
fleet came safely to Panormos 4 . Himilkon also reached the Himilkdn’s 
same haven with his ships of war ; how he had escaped an embark'at 
encounter with LeptinSs does not appear. At Panormos Panoni108 - 
he disembarked all his forces; according to the report 
which gives those forces the smaller number, he was able 
to strengthen them by thirty thousand men brought to- 
gether on Sicilian soil 6 . 

[ l The meaningless “ els t^v AifUvTjv ” of Dioddros (xiv. 55) has been 
corrected " els rijv Motvtjv” Holm (G. S. ii. 435) suggests ivl rfy AiMfiaiov 
Atcpav.’] 

[ a Diod. xiv. 55.] [ 8 lb.] 

[ 4 lb. ; al tie \otval, tcojirfjpeis oZcrai teal rbv dvepov rots lorlois tiex 6 pevcu f 
fa&iats kftyvyov.] 

[ 5 Dioddros, xiv. 54, gives the more moderate reckoning on the authority 
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A campaign followed in which Dionysios showed less 
than his usual energy, and allowed the fruits of his last 
year's victories to slip out of his hands in a way which it 
is hard to understand. There was always a suspicion that 
the tyrant was not thoroughly in earnest in his Punic 
warfare. It was whispered that he did not wish to press 
the enemy too far, deeming that, in some turn of fortune, 
Carthage might again be the support of his tyranny 
against Sikeliot enemies 1 . And there were stories of an 
oracle, which he understood as a warning that too signal a 
victory of his Punic enemies would be followed by his own 
death 2 . On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
Dionysios had begun to doubt whether he could keep his 
distant conquests, so utterly cut off from the regions where 
his strength lay. And, so thinking, he may have deemed 
it the wisest policy to let them go by the chances of war. 
As far as our meagre narrative allows us to see anything 
at all, his outward course was that of a man who had set 
his heart on one object, to the neglect of objects of greater 
moment. Dionysios so busied himself with the siege of 
Segesta as to let Eryx and Motya fall away from his 
grasp, almost without an effort to keep them. 

Our narrative is indeed of provoking meagreness, a 
strange contrast indeed to the full and vivid account of the 
taking of Motya. But we can see that Himilkon set forth 
with the full purpose of winning back for Carthage all 
that she had lost, and that, as far as the barbarian corner 
of Sicily was concerned, he did so most thoroughly. He 
set forth from Panormos with his land-force, bidding the 
war-ships follow along the coast. But it is disappointing 
to find his acts set down only in such a style as this ; 

of Timaios. The calculation which brought up the infantry of Himilkdn 
to 300,000 (see above, p. 87) was taken by him from Ephoros.] 

[* Diod. xiv. 75. See pp. 14a and 149. Compare too the speech of 
Theoddros in the Syracusan Assembly ; Diod. xiv. 65-69, esp. c. 68.] 

[ 9 Diod. xv. 74.] 
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“ He took Eryx by treason. He encamped before Motya, 
and, as Dionysios and his force were at that time before 
Segesta, he besieged and took it 1 ." That is all; we are 
left to guess at every detail. We note indeed that Eryx 
was not surrendered, but betrayed. The betrayal was 
doubtless the work* of some of the people of Eryx ; but did 
it express the feeling of all of them ? Had the men of 
Eryx, as a body, become weary of the alliance of Dionysios, 
perhaps of the presence of a garrison, or had there all 
along been a party by which the general hatred of Car- 
thage had not been shared ? It is yet more disappointing 
to come to another siege of Motya in the very year after 
the former, and not to be able to compare the two in a 
single point. The city was seemingly not surrendered, 
but taken by storm. The Sikel garrison of Dionysios 
might be true to their trust, and yet might not feel called 
on to make such a resistance unto death as had been made 
by Phoenicians warring against hope. We get no answer 
to the question where Leptines was at this time; nor is 
any explanation given of the seemingly strange obstinacy 
with which Dionysios clave to the attack on Segesta 
instead of marching with all his force to the relief of 
Motya. As has been hinted, his course in that matter 
may have been a blind. It would seem that, when Motya 
was well lost, he was less eager to carry on the siege of 
Segesta. The Sikeliots in his army were eager to carry on 
the war to the uttermost ; seemingly by a march to give 
battle to Himilkon 2 . But Dionysios, far away, it is said, 
from the cities in his alliance and finding provisions fail, 
thought it expedient to change the seat of war to other 
quarters 3 . The words have a suspicious likeness to words 
uttered both by himself and by others at an earlier stage of 

t 1 Diod. xiv. 55.] [ a lb.] 

[ 3 lb. ; Aiovvffios dfia p \v panpdv twv evppaxlfow ir6\*cw dirccoapivos, 
&pa & rrjs crirorropwlas hnXurovarjs, ZilXafi* ovyupipiiv k<p’ It i pew t6wojv 
GV(XT^ cra<T$at rbv irdXtpov,'] 
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his career \ Then their meaning was surely treasonable ; 
now we have no ground for suspecting anything more 
treasonable than the conviction that his successes of the 
last year in the extreme west had been a mistake. That 
we know so much of the siege by which Motya was won 
and so little of that by which it was lest may be because 
Philistos was at both times at the side of his master. But 
he might have given us — most likely he did give us — a 
clearer account of a siege of the heights of Segesta carried 
on, as we may conceive it to have been, from the flat and 
muddy ground beside the Sicilian Skamandros. 

Dionysios, in short, now brought his second year's cam- 
paign to an end, and went back with his force to Syracuse, 
harrying as he went. He must have raised the siege of 
Segesta; all else that he did in western Sicily was to 
enter into a negotiation with the Sikans or some of them, 
proposing that they should leave their towns and enter his 
service. He would give them lands of equal value else- 
where ; and, when the war was over, he would lead back to 
their own homes any whose wishes were that way 2 . A 
few only agreed to these terms ; and those, it is said, only 
for fear lest they should be plundered by his soldiers 3 . 
At the same time one of the chief of the Sikan towns, 
Halikyai which had so lately joined his alliance, now sent 
an embassy to the camp of Himilkon, and went back to 
the alliance of Carthage 4 . 

Dionysios then went back to Syracuse, leaving western 
Sicily much as it had been before he set out on the ex- 

[ l After the failure of the allies at Gela, the “ Council of Friends ” 
summoned by Dionysios were unanimous in the opinion dvtmr^tiov c tvcu 
rbv rdirov (Diod. xiii. ill). Cf. Sicily, iii. 571.] 

[ a Diod. xiv. 55.] 

[S Ib ° 

[ 4 lb. ; dniarrjaav vapairkrjaiws Hal 'Akucvaioi, Hal iripipayrts irp(o&€i$ 
tis rd raw Kapx^dcvlojv arpardvidov, avp.pa\lay hroiTjaavro.] 
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pedition of the year before. He had raised a great many chap. x. 
hopes, and he had shed a great deal of blood ; but he had 
made neither lasting conquests nor lasting alliances; The 
Greek cities of the south coast had freed themselves before 
he set out, and the barbarian corner was a barbarian corner 
again. For twenty years he made no second attempt to 
make it otherwise ; it was only towards the very end of his 
days that he again adventured himself in those regions. 

Motya, for less than a year an outpost of Hellas, passed 
back into the hands of its old masters and inhabitants. 

But it was not any longer to remain a stronghold of any Motya for- 
power. Himilkon decreed that Motya, as a city and niybakm 
fortress, should exist no longer. Its position, as one of the 
seats of Phoenician power in Sicily, as its main seat on the kbn. 
western side of Sicily, was to be translated to a spot on ^ B ’°* 
the neighbouring mainland, a spot of which we have often 
heard, and where we have been tempted to wonder that no 
city of men had already arisen. On the most western 
point of Sicily, by the sacred spring, a new city was 
founded, bearing the name of the spring 1 . Motya was 
forsaken ; we are told that such of the old inhabitants as 
could be found were invited to become citizens of the town 
which took its place 2 . Like Naxos, the city never rose 
again. The wall that gave way to the arts of Dionysios Site of 
is largely there, nearly everywhere in its line, in many Motya * 
places in its very stones. The great gateway still stands, 
at least in its lower courses. The line of the mole to 
which it opened is still plainly stamped on the waters. 

But all else is gone. The towering houses of Motya no 

[ l Diod. xiii. 54 ; and tov (pptaros t dvopAfyro AiXvfiaiov. See Sicily, 
i. 271, and iii. 455. This spring from its supposed gift of soothsaying was 
afterwards connected with the Sibyl ; and its grotto was in Christian days 
hewn into the Baptistery of St. John. Fazellus, De rebus Siculis, vii. I. 

The actual foundation of Lilybaion is recorded by DiodOros, xxii. 10.] 

[* Diod. xxii. 10 ; rods 7 dp i/c ravrrjs (sc. M orbrjs) vi To\u<p9£vras &0pol- 
aavTts KarcpKicav tit rd Ai\is/3aiov.] 
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longer rise against the sky. Within and without the wall, 
wheat and vines and the other fruits of Sicily grow in 
abundance over the sites of streets and temples. The green 
island makes a cheerful contrast to the dreary saltworks 
that stretch along the coast both of the mainland and of 
the surrounding islands. And from forsaken Motya we 
look out on half -forsaken Lilybaion. Modern Marsala 
covers not much more than half the site of the city of 
Himilkon. And the point itself, most western spot of 
Sicilian ground, looks as we see it from the shore of 
Motya, more like a fellow of lowly Aigithallos 1 than the 
famous headland which was held to part the seas of Africa 
and Europe. 

From this time Lilybaion becomes the centre of Cartha- 
ginian power in the extreme west of Sicily. It certainly 
plays a more conspicuous part in the history of Carthage 
in Sicily than Panormos itself. In a military sense it 
certainly plays a more honourable part. Panormos was 
taken, first by the Epeirot and then by the Romans ; Lily- 
baion was never taken at all. Its harbour, its general 
position, could never have been compared to those of Panor- 
mos ; but, as the point of direct communication with Africa, 
it had an importance in Carthaginian warfare which even 
Panormos did not share. The point of Lilybaion had often 
been a camping-place for Carthaginian armies 2 ; one thinks 
that there must have been at least a permanent fort ; but 
there was as yet no city. But now a great city arose which 
took within its walls the most western point of the Sicilian 


[ l The ancient name (cf. Diod. xxiv. i ; Zonaras, viii. 15) of the former 
peninsula, now the Isola Lunga and Borrome. Ptolemy also mentions 
Aigitharsos, which is probably the same as a cape (tbcpa) between Lily- 
baion and Drepana. (See Schubring, Motye-Lilybaeum, 57).] 

[ 2 The only recorded instance is in Dioddros, xiii. 54, on the occasion of 
Hannibal’s landing at this point in 409 B.c. (Sicily, iii. 455). Whether 
he landed or encamped here in 406 does not appear.] 
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mainland and the holy spring beside it. The new town 
took the shape of an irregular four-sided figure, two of 
whose sides, the south-west and north-west, were formed 
by the coast on each side of the point itself. The inland 
sides, south-eastern and north-eastern, were formed by two 
gigantic ditches cut in the solid rock, a work as great as 
the ditches of Arques or of the elder Salisbury, but cut 
with far greater toil through a harder material. Of those 
ditches Polybios speaks with wonder 1 , and a large part of 
them still remains to speak for itself. Of the walls of 
Himilkon we have small fragments indeed ; but there are 
some fragments still. 

The modern town of Marsala, in its Arabic name, given 
it by the devotion of its Saracen conquerors 2 , not unfittingly 
carries on the Semitic tradition of the Phoenician city 
which it represents. But it represents it only as the part 
represents the whole. The south-eastern and north-eastern 
sides of Marsala coincide with part of those of the old 
Lilybaion, and the ancient ditch is preserved along the 
whole of the north-eastern side and along a great part of 
the south-eastern. But Marsala nowhere touches the sea ; 
and it is plain that the ditches were carried down to the 
sea on both sides. The line of the north-eastern ditch can 
easily be traced. At the north-eastern corner of the present 
town, its direction has been changed to allow the building 
of a large bastion of the time of Charles the Fifth. Beyond 
that towards the sea the sinking of the ditch is clearly seen 
in the green fields. The walls on these two sides within the 
ditch naturally follow the Phoenician lines, and their lower 

f 1 Polyb. i. 42; relxccri bicufxpSvrcus f)0<pa\t0ptvr]v teal iripif rd<pp<p 
Diod6ros (xxii. 10), speaking of Lilybaion on the occasion of its 
siege by Pyrrhos, says ; ovc rrjs rrjs 7 rdXtous rb irXtforov pipos kv $0X6.001 7 

ras rrjs 7 rjs irpoaotiovs kreixtaav teal irvpyovs ttvkvovs kiroirj 0 av’ teal r&(ppov 
bpv£a i'tcs plyav, tc. r.X. In xxiv. 1 he speaks of the fosse as extending from 
Bea to sea and as being 60 cubits in width and 40 in depth.] 

[ 2 Marsd Alt = the haven of Ali ; not of Allah , as implied in the text.] 
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chap. x. course may keep traces of Phoenician masonry, but they 
LUybaion° f ^ ave keen patched up in every age, and they contain at the 
south-eastern corner the shattered mediaeval castle which, 
though planted on no great height, is the nearest approach 
to an akropolis that Marsala or Lilybaion has to show. 
The other two sides of the wall of Lilybaion ran along the 
edge of the sea. Their remains are slight, and they are 
constantly perishing, but something still is left. To the 
men of modem Lilybaion the work of their Phoenician 
founder seems to count for nothing. Much has clearly 
perished since the chief monograph of Lilybaion was 
written 1 . Still, lying among the stones of the sea-shore, 
dashed by the waves or covered thick with the seaweed, we 
can even now see some poor fragments of the wall of 
Himilkon. It was a wall of squared stones, a vast advance 
indeed over the rugged masonry of forsaken Motya. Now 
and then we can see one or two still in their places ; many 
more lie as chance has thrown them, suggesting in the 
thick plaster which still covers not a few, that Phoenician 
Lilybaion may have shone as white in the evening sunlight 
as Saracen Tunis 2 or Kairouan. Here we light on a 
moulded stone ; here a luckier moment than all reveals to us 
the capital of a half-column graven by the hands of the 
men of Canaan 3 . Here, by way of contrast, a fragment of 
a Doric column is built into a modern wall ; here is the 

[ l Schubring’s Motye-Lilybceum was published in the Philologus (No. 
xxiv. p. 46 seqq.) of 1866. It could be no longer written as he does, “Die 
Mauer am Meer ist noch iiberall in ihren Fundamenten erhalten.”] 

8 Tunis is distinctively white in Diod. xx. 8 ( rbv \tvicbv Tvvrjra /ca\ob~ 
ixtvov). At present it does not seem whiter than the other Saracen towns. 
But we must remember that the Greeks themselves loved plaster as well as 
any Phoenician or Arab. 

8 Guided by the sharper eyes of Mr. Macdonald of Corpus Christi 
College, I saw such a capital in 1889. I did not see it in 1890. Whether 
in the meanwhile it has been destroyed or preserved I know not. It had 
the same approach to classical form which we see in many mediaeval 
capitals, but no mediaeval capital was likely to have strayed to such a 
place. 
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stump of an eiglit-sided pillar such as may still be seen in chap. x. 
fallen Megara \ Beneath the waters we see the stones cut 
deep by man’s hand ; near the point itself we can see the 
lower stages of two towers — they have perhaps a place in 
the story of Polybios 2 — hewn out of the rock ; and hard by 
are the traces of the western gate, the gate that led from 
the main street of the western sea. It is something to 
follow the comparatively perfect wall of still inhabited 
Eryx. It is more to track out the primaeval defences of 
forsaken Motya. But to pick one's way among the rocks 
and waves, stumbling here and there on a stone of forgotten 
Lilybaion, within a stone’s throw of living Marsala, hard 
by the castle of the kings and the bastions of the Emperor, 
brings yet more home to us how the works of kings and 
Caesars and Shophetim rise and pass away. 

Modern Marsala contains within its walls but little that Marsala 
throws light on our story. Save here and there a Roman cAeder. ° 
column built in at a corner — the acanthus leaves perhaps 
turned downwards towards their native earth — save one 
name of the days of the Arab which has lived throughout 
the base servility of modern nomenclature— all is of days 
that concern us not. But those parts of the walls of 
Marsala which do not coincide with any part of the wall of 
Lilybaion are of no small moment. They clearly represent 
an inner line of defence ; they form, not indeed an akro- 
polis, but a citadel within the city. Marsala takes the exact 
shape of the Roman chest er, and doubtless, from the same 
cause. When a city was founded on the spot where the 
armies of Carthage had so often encamped, its inner circuit, 
like so many towns in Gaul and Britain, took the shape of 
the camp. The north-western wall has a ditch, narrow and 
shallow compared with the great ones, and which the taste 
of modern Marsala deems it a good work to fill up, as it 

1 See vol. i. p. 388. 

2 See Polyb. i. 47. We shall come to it in time. 

VOL. IV. H 
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does also to pull down the wall at points seemingly chosen 
at random. The most marked single feature in the wall 
must be, not of Punic but of Roman date. The line of the 
Cassaro — the name still lives — of Marsala 1 must have been 
partly changed, like that of the High Street of Exeter. 
The gateway, bearing the significant name of Porta Nuova , 
by which the Cassaro opens to the void space that was the 
open city, stands a little to the right of the spot where 
lately was a double gate of ancient masonry, clearly marked 
within and without. And not only was there the double 
arch in the wall itself; its fellow, the inner arch of the 
gate-house, was there also. Such a relic as this would make 
the fortune of a city of Britain or Northern Gaul. In Phoe- 
nician Lilybaion it is uncared for, and is left to be de- 
stroyed piecemeal, year by year, at the caprice of any to 
whom destruction is a sport 2 . 

At Lilybaion, as well as at the neighbouring Motya, the 
relations of land and water have changed a good deal. The 
modern haven of Marsala, with its rich merchandize of 
Sicilian wine, the haven by which the last deliverer of 
Sicily made his way into the island, lies on the other side 
of the western port from the old haven of Lilybaion. In 
the geography of Polybios, the old one lies on the sea of 
Sardinia and the new one on the sea of Libya 3 . The de- 
scription implies that abiding error as to the shape of Sicily 
which has been mentioned more than once ; but it marks 
that the two havens lie on different sides of the most 
western point of the Sicilian mainland. The old one is in 
truth the southern end of the haven of Motya. It looks 
out on that low island, and on the yet lower islands — 

1 Castrum , naorpov , ceadcr , kasr, cassaro. One is delighted to find a 
place where the name is allowed to live on. In this matter Marsala has 
not sunk so low as Palermo and Taormina. 

a The double arches were perfect in 1887. In 1889 they had sunk to an 
impost in one place and the beginning of an arch in another. 

[* See Sicily, i. 271.] 
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a peninsula in Himilkon^s day — which shelter it. It looks chap. x. 
out also to the north-east on the mighty mass of Eryx. To 
the north-west it looks out on the clearly cut outlines of 
Aigousa and the neighbouring islands, which Polybios, 
under the influence of the same error, so strangely places 
between Lilybaion and Carthage. At the point where the Moles and 
great ditch reached the sea on this side, amidst masses of LHybaiom 
ruined buildings, early and late, we trace large remains of 
the north-western wall of Lilybaion. We make out the signs 
of a sea-gate and of a mole stretching into the sea. And 
not far off we see the substructure of a small temple rising 
close above the waters, the house doubtless of one of the 
sea-faring gods of Canaan. Beyond to the north-east, the Ancient 
larger remains of another mole are clearly seen here and Lilybaion. 
there above the waters ; beyond that now is a long spit of 
land trending northwards, whose end worthily bears the 
name of Punta d'alga . But it is doubtful whether this 

last is not of later formation. It may be that it was 
the artificial mole rather than any natural feature, 
which went far to meet the peninsula stretching towards 
it from the north. Between them they left but a 
narrow passage into the joint haven of Motya and Lily- 
baion *. 

The ancient haven of Lilybaion, it will be thus seen, lay 
outside the town on one side, as the present haven of 
Marsala lies outside the town on the other side. It must 
therefore have needed protection to the north-east. It 
has been suggested that it was defended and joined to 
the town, after the manner of the Long Walls of Athens, 
by a wall drawn to the sea at the point called Portazza . 

This is a point which seems to have parted the haven itself 
from a small bay which then occupied the site of the present 

[* The eiairXovs els rbv \tfxha mentioned above. The sea at the actual 
entrance to the lagoon of Motya was once deep and the waves beat here 
with great force. See Poly bios, i. 47.] 
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salt-marshes 1 . Within the ancient haven, the water is 
now of the very shallowest. The keel of the boat is apt to 
touch the bottom, and progress is ever and anon checked 
by masses of sea-weed. This doubtless represents a state 
of things which has been coming on for ages, and which 
has caused the removal of the haven to the other side. For 
a long way round the point of Lilybaion the sea is com- 
paratively shallow, and made dangerous by hidden rocks 2 . 
But the haven of Lilybaion, when Lilybaion was chosen to 
be one of the chief seats of the maritime power of Carthage, 
must have been deeper than it is now. In any case he 
who ventures his craft between Punta (Taiga and the main- 
land will have a lively impression of the shallows On whose 
hard navigation Polybios enlarges 3 . He may fancy that 
he has in this small Mediterranean inlet learned somewhat 
of the experiences of Hannon on the Ocean. He will be 
better able to appreciate the gallant deeds of Hannibal the 

f 1 Schubring, op. cit. p. 73; “ Meine vermuthung, es mochte daher durch 
eine art langer mauern das beispiel der verbindung Athens mit dem 
Peiraeus nachgeahmt worden sein, hat an ort und stelle eine uberraschende 
bestatigung gefunden. Die stadtmauer an der see setzt sich niimlich in 
nordbstlicher richtung jenseits der fossa delle navi fort, lauft wie vorher 
auf dem fehigen ktistenrand bis an die saline des Giuseppe Polleri, wo einsfc 
der alte hafendamm sich abzweigte, jetzt aber die meergraszunge ( Punta 
d'alga ). Die anlage des salzwerkes hat jegliche spur verwischt ; doch 
beginnt die befestigung auf deren bstlicher seite wieder und zieht sich am 
uferrande des hafens wohl erhalten bis zum thurm Portazza hin, dem 
‘ thor,’ dessen name bedeutsam ist, und wo auch nach der s tad t tradition 
alte anlagen sich befunden haben.”] 

[ 2 Cf. Polyb. i. 42 ; ^a(f>a\iag(vT]y . . . /fat rtvdytatv etc BaXdrTrjs’ St &v 
tarty th rota Xighas tloirXovs iroXXijs Stogkvqs cfjwttpias teat avvtjOtias. So 
too Verg, JEn, iii. 705 ; 

Et vada dura lego saxis Lilybseia caecis.” 

The low promontory on which Lilybaion stood — now C&pe Boeo— is in 
fact continued out to sea as a broad reef of rocks and shoals.] 

[* In 1887 Mr. Freeman, in company with the writer, after circum- 
navigating the promontory of Lilybaion in a small yacht, tried to enter the 
lagoon of Motya, but was thwarted by a contrary wind. When near the 
old mole we put off in a boat in order to land in what was once the har- 
bour of Lilybaion, but the shoals and sea-tang made the task one of great 
difficulty.] 
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Rhodian, who knew how to steer his way among shallows, chap. x. 
sea-weed, and hostile ships \ 

Lilybaion in short was Motya translated from its island Lilvbaion 
to a point on the mainland at no great distance. The city an ° 
and fortress were simply moved from one end of the inlet 
to the other. Lilybaion took upon itself the duties of 
Motya. The history of the one city begins where that 
of the other ends. At Motya we have to look for nothing 
later, at Lilybaion we have to look for nothing earlier, than 
the day when Himilkon decreed that Motya should pass 
away and that Lilybaion should come in its place. Even 
during the lifetime of Dionysios, the new city was called 
on to discharge the calling which it had inherited from the 
elder one, to act as the Semitic bulwark against Hellas. 

But this was not yet. For many years the great war 
between Syracuse and Carthage was carried on in quite 
other parts of Sicily. 

The war had thus far gone distinctly in favour of HimilkOn’e 
Carthage. It was a war of Dionysios' own beginning ; to NJ3. i0U 
and, as far as things had gone yet, he had lost all SlclIjr * 
that he had won, and Himilkon had won back all that 
he had lost. Dionysios had withdrawn from the region 
he had himself chosen as the seat of war ; and Himilkon 
had made that region safer against any future attacks by 
the foundation of a city and fortress whose value was 
proved in many later wars. But the Punic commander was 
by no means disposed to a defensive course only. He would 
carry the arms, and, if he could, the dominion of Carthage 
into a part of Sicily which had hitherto seen nothing of 
either. He had secured the barbarian comer in the north- 
west ; he would go on and win a new barbarian comer in 
the north-east. His object in the end was of course an Sjrracnse 
attack on Syracuse ; but he would make his way to Syra- 
cuse by a new road. He saw that no point in Sicily object * 

[ l See Polybios, i. 46.] 
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chap. x. could be of greater value than Messana. The deep haven 
Himilkdn’s sheltered by the Danklon could hold all his ships, more than 
Messana. six hundred as they were l . From that point he could hold 
the strait; he could hinder any help going to Sicily from 
the Greeks of Italy; he even hoped to hinder the allies 
of Dionysios in Old Greece from coming to his aid 2 . The 
last time Messana had had any dealings with Carthage 
they had been of a friendly kind. Messana, under the 
tyranny of Anaxilas, had been at least a nominal ally 
of the Hamilkar who died at Himera 3 . By the treaty 
between Carthage and Dionysios the independence of 
Messana had been secured 4 . Since then, only yester- 
day, Messana, or at least her generals, had, out of mere 
jealousy of the power of Syracuse, without any special 
grievance to allege against the lord of Syracuse, gone forth 
with at least the will to war against him 6 . No war had 
really been waged ; peace had been made, and since then 
Dionysios had put on a new character. He had become 
the champion of Hellenic Sicily. In that character he 
had Messana to his ally. We have not distinctly heard 
of any share taken by Messana in the two western cam- 
paigns ; but, as the horsemen of the city were at this time 
at Syracuse 6 , we may infer that they had played their part 
in some of the warfare of the two years. We have no 
reason to think that the Messanians would in any case 
be other than zealous in the common cause, but just then 
Dionysios had in his hands most precious hostages for their 
faithfulness to it. Himilkon doubtless knew all this, and 
he expected a stout resistance at Messana. Moreover it 
was the possession of Messana that he wished for and not 


[ l Diod. xiv. 56.] 

[* lb. ; roLs twv ’iTakiwrwv 0or)0tia$ ifi<pp6(uv * at roi* tie Utkoirov- 

vfjijov <7t<5\ovs 

[ s Sicily, ii. 184.] [ 4 Sicily, iii. 582.] [• See p. 59.] 

[• Diod. xiv. 56.] 
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its alliance or its tribute. We hear nothing of any nego- chap. x. 
tiations, of any offer of terms. Himilkon simply saw what 
a prize Messana would be in his hands, and he set forth 
to take possession. 

His starting-point would naturally be Panormos. From Himilkdn 
thence the fleet and army of Carthage advanced in concert p^opmM? 
along the north coast of Sicily. If Himilkon had no 
thought of offering terms to Messana, it did not suit his 
policy to deal in the like sort with all the places on the 
road. He had no mind to tarry, and it suited him better 
to win the towns over than to take them by force. Two 
places only are mentioned ; towards one of which nothing 
but the calmest policy could have kept back any Punic 
commander from dealing out the sternest vengeance. The The Hi- 
men of the Himeraian Thermai, now spoken of as men of Thermal 
Himera, were Greeks who had supplanted a Punic settle- f^ium 
ment designed both as a trophy of Punic victory and as treated 
a defence of Punic territory 1 . They had by the treaty frlomily * 
been recognized as immediate Carthaginian subjects 2 ; and 
— as no exception is made — it is to be presumed that they, 
like the other Greek subjects of Carthage, had taken a bloody 
vengeance on their masters at the moment of Dionysos' 
declaration of war 3 . Yet Himilkon, in his eagerness to 
strike at Messana, and through Messana at Syracuse, could 
pass by all this, and could receive the men of Himera to 
a relation which is spoken of as friendship 4 . That word 
is vague ; but it at least implies a state above that of mere 
subjection ; it would mark the relation of Gela to Carthage 
rather than that of Selinous 5 . That the men of Cephalce- 
dium were also admitted to friendship is nothing wonderful. 

Himilkon was just now acting on a very distinct policy 

[ l See p. 65.] [ 2 See Sicily, iii. 580.] [ 8 Diod. xiv. 47.] 

[* Diod. xiv. 56 ; irpds *1/4 fpalovs ical tovs rd KapaXofoiov <ppovpiov 
KaroiKovvras (piKiav ivoi^craro,'} 

[ 3 See Sicily, iii. 580, 581.] 
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chap. x. of stirring up the Sikels against the Greeks. We should 
Advance of be glad to hear what action he took towards any of the 
onMes- 6n other Sikel places on the road, and especially how the 
Bana. new foundation of Arch6nides fared at his hands. But we 
hear nothing of Halaesa or any other point on the north 
coast eastward of Cephaloedium. The Punic fleet however 
did something in the way of warfare against a Greek city 
for which there must have been some special and unrecorded 
motive. Himilkon sailed to Lipara ; he laid a contribution 
of thirty talents on the inhabitants 1 ; whether he did 
them any further damage or received them to any kind 
of terms we are not told. 


Encamps 
at PelOris. 


With this addition to his military chest, Himilkon again 
took to the land, and marched on towards Messana, the 
ships sailing in concert along the coast. It is strange that 
we hear nothing of the Messanian border-fortress of Mylai ; 
it may be that its peninsular position allowed him to pass 
by without either attacking or being attacked. After the 
voyage to Lipara we next hear of him as encamping at the 
north-east corner of Sicily, on the low ground of Peloris, 
by the salt-lakes and the temple of Poseidon 2 . Messana 
was now very directly threatened. The blow was doubtless 
as sudden as a blow could be which needed so long a voyage 
and march. But the Messanians must have known that 


the Punic force was coming, at any rate after it had 
reached Lipara. But though every man in Messana was 
hostile to Carthage, though no man thought of surrender 
or submission, yet no fit preparation had been made against 
the coming of such an enemy, and men’s minds were sore 
perplexed as to the fittest course of action now he had 
come. It is now that we hear that the Messanian horse- 


[* Diod. xiv. 56 ; Aivdpas tt}$ v6k«uf iy/eparijf ytvdfitvos, rptdjtovra 
T&XavTa impa tow KaroiHOWTQjv tt)v vrjaov InpafaTo.'] 

[* lb. ; KaTHJTpdToitlfcvotv M rrjs TlcXcupiSos, The distance given from 
Messana — 100 stadia — is over the mark.] 
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men were at Syramise, and we hear nothing of any message chap. x. 
being sent to call them back to the defence of their own Perplexity 

• % m qJ IMcssft"* 

city. The walls of Messana too were out of repair 1 . This n ,* ang . 
fact carries us back to the vain attempt of the Messanian 
generals to wage war with Dionysios 2 . The walls can 
hardly have fallen to decay since the peace which followed 
that attempt ; the mutineers may have had specially good 
reasons for distrusting the wisdom of the enterprise. At 
any rate the weak state of the defences and the lack of 
time to repair them was the thing which most weighed 
down the hearts of the men of Messana. Some proposed 
to send the women and children and the most precious 
things among their moveable goods to the neighbouring 
cities 3 ; that is, we may suppose, across the strait to 
Rhegion. The men, it would seem, were to stay and brave 
the worst, as Greek had now learned to do towards Phoe- 
nician and Phoenician towards Greek. Others, on the 
strength of an ancient oracle, looked for the best and 
not for the worst. It had been said in old time that 
the Carthaginians should carry water in Messana 4 . The 
interpretation put on this saying was of course that the 
Carthaginians were to become hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to Messanian masters. But both parties were 
united in a strong mind to do valiantly in their city’s 
need 5 . 

The first step taken for the defence of Messana was to Defence of 
send a chosen band of the younger men, the flower of the 
warlike force of the commonwealth, if not to assault, at 
least to watch, the Punic camp at Peloris, and to hinder 
the enemy from advancing further towards the city In 

[ l Diod. xiv. 56 ; pakicra 5* avrovs t is dBvpiav ijy« rd relxy /foraircuro;* 

*< 5 ra.] [* See pp. 59, 60.] 

[ 8 Diod. 1. c. . . . «ly rdy dorvyurovas ir<$Am.] 

[‘ lb. ; dxovovrh n vaXatbv abrois tTvat \6yiov on 5<i Kapxrjbovioxn 
vbpofffoprjffcu xard rijv ir<$A<i'.] [ 5 lb.] 

[• lb. ; tccukvaovras to vs iroktpiovs hrifiaivtiv rrjs xkpas,'] 
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Himilkdn 
takes Mes- 
sana by 
assault. 
[B.c. 397.] 


this Himilkon saw his opportunity; he could dash down 
upon Messana with his naval force, while her best defenders 
were outside the walls. A north wind was blowing, and 
presently two hundred Punic ships, all in full sail with the 
favouring breeze, were seen bearing down the strait h At 
earlier stages of our story we have heard of Messanian 
ships doing good service for the freedom of Syracuse 2 . 
Now we hear nothing of any attempt at defence by sea ; 
the Carthaginian fleet seems to sail in unhindered by the 
narrow mouth of the Zanklaian haven. As soon as the 
Messanian force at or near Peloris saw what was happening, 
they hastened back towards the city with all speed ; but 
before they could get there, the work was done 3 . We 
must suppose that the ships had taken a land-force on 
board ; for the Carthaginians seem to have invested the city 
by land as soon as they had command of the harbour. The 
words literally imply that they surrounded the town 4 ; but 
that is a hard thing to do to Messana on the inland side, 
and it may be enough to suppose that an assault was made 
at both ends. But there was nothing that could be called 
a siege; the ruinous walls were no defence; the enemy 
made their way through the breaches and got possession of 
the city 5 . So we are told with a grievous lack of detail 
and local colouring ; when we are told of the various fates 
of the defenders, we can see that it is Messana that is spoken 
of. When the barbarians burst in, some were slain valiantly 
fighting ; a vast number made their way through the hills 
that overhang the city to the various fortresses of the 
Messanian territory 6 . Some became the prisoners of the 


[* Diod. xiv. 57.] 

[ a See Sicily, iii. 40 seqq.] 

[ s Diod. xiv. 57.] 

[ 4 lb. ; ol Kapxr}h6vtoi mpiOTpaToittfavoavTts rfjv M €cr<rfjvrjy . . .] 

[ 5 lb. ; dta twv ncirrojKOTQjy ru\wv dafliacdpivoi rrjs tr6\t(us Ixvplt vaav.] 
[• lb. ; 6 hi troXvs o\Xos , &d rwv ttapaHuplv <vv hpwv dp^cas, tls rd #ard 
r ))v x&pav <f>povpia Ctc avipij.'] 
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enemy ; some who were cut off on or near the Danklon, to chap. x. 
the number of more than two hundred, threw themselves 
into the sea, hoping, we are told, to save themselves by 
swimming to the opposite coast. The more part were carried 
away by the current ; but fifty are said to have made their 
way in safety to the Italian shore 1 . Himilkon led his 
whole force into the city, which must have afforded less 
human spoil than he may have reckoned on. The oracle 
was fulfilled. The Carthaginians, or those whom they Successful 
brought with them for such purposes, carried water in Mes- JJnlfessa- 
sana, but not as captives of the Messanians. Ilimilkon’s first nian fort- 

A resses. 

object was to get possession of the fortresses of the country, 
beginning doubtless with the predecessors of those which 
crown the hills above the city 2 . But the places were 
strong and held by men who made a stout defence 3 . He Himilk6n’s 
turned therefore away from this smaller prey, and gathered U p on Syra . 
his host together for the great object of all, the march cuso * 
upon Syracuse. 

He had a work to do on the road which led to the founda- His 

tion of a new Sicilian town, one which has become actions 

favourite resort of travellers in our own day. We have 

J # Sikels. 

marked his dealings with the Sikels of Cephalcedium on the 
north coast. In the east also the older people of the land were 
now again to show themselves. The Sikels of that region 
had long hated Dionysios, and they had long wished for an 
occasion of declaring themselves against him 4 . His affected 
moderation at Henna had clearly been seen through ; even the 
grant of the site of Naxos to its Sikel neighbours had failed 
to win their hearts. All the neighbouring Sikel communities, 
with the exception of the single town of Assorus, turned 
[ l Diod. xiv. 57.] 

[ a lb. ; rd npwrov hr(x €l Pl fff nopBtiv rd Hard, x^P ay <J>povpia.'] 
t 8 lb. ; tovtoju 3’ i>x v P& v -rw </s a£rd <Tvpw«ptvy6T(uv ycwatats 

&y(uvi{op.iv<uv . . .] 

[* lb. xiv. 58.] 
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CHAP. X. 


Himilkdn 
settles 
Sikels at 
Tauro- 
menion. 


against him. As usual, the newer and less known danger 
seemed the less dangerous ; against Dionysios the Sikels did 
not shrink from entering into the alliance of Carthage. They 
had had one day of hope under a leader of their own people ; 
they now looked for another at the hands of the enemy of 
their enemy. Himilkon was not a man to let slip so great 
an opportunity. He saw a means of helping his allies and 
annoying his enemy, of annoying his enemy the more 
keenly because he was able to turn his own act against him. 
By the gift of Dionysios the site of Naxos had again become 
Sikel ground ; but no Sikel city had sprung up either on 
the flat peninsula where Theokles had settled or on the 
heights to which Naxos had looked up. On those heights 
it suited the purpose of Himilkon to outdo the gift of 
Dionysios. The lord of Syracuse had given them lands ; 
the Shophet of Carthage would raise them to the level of 
the Greek or the Phoenician ; he would give them a city to 
dwell in. It would seem that the Sikels of the immediate 
neighbourhood were already beginning to occupy the hill of 
Tauros ; but as yet they had no acknowledged leader, and 
their dwellings were not fenced in with walls l . Such a 
beginning Himilkon was well pleased to encourage. The 
fortification of the Sikel post, the foundation of the new 
city of Tauromenion, was his work, the fruit of the Sikel 
alliance with Carthage. From that day to this the hill- 
side of Tauros has been occupied by a city of men, girded 
in by walls which have withstood and yielded to many in- 
vaders, and which were to be put to a hard trial while they 
were yet in the days of infancy. Now or within the space 
of a few years the hill put on essentially the same face 
which the most picturesque of the towns of the Sicilian 
coast keeps to this day. Tauromenion — the new settlers 
gave that Greek name to their new home because they had 
made up their minds to abide on Tauros 2 — the Tabermin of 
1 Diod. xiv. 59. See Appendix IV. * lb. See Appendix IV. 
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the Arab, the Taormina of modem times, arose on the hill- chap. x. 
side. The new dwelling-place of the Sikel looked down 
on the forsaken home of the first Greeks to whom Sikels 
had had to yield up the soil of their fathers. 

And truly no city upon earth sits on a stronger or more site of 
goodly site, or looks forth over a nobler prospect of land ^ion 
and sea. Not sheer above the waves, but with a sandy 
beach between the wide sea and the mountain s foot, Tauros 
rises above its bay, its lower mass cloven by steep gullies 
and projecting points of rock, the heights above broken into 
a crowd of peaks varying in outline and in loftiness, shift- 
ing into endless groups as the eye follows them from 
various points of land or sea. The town itself must at 
all times have kept the same feature of a long main street 
running along a ledge on the mountain side, from which 
smaller side streets branch off upwards and downwards. 

Its extent has varied at different times. Its exact bounds 
in its brief Sikel day it would be hard to trace; in later 
times, as a flourishing Roman city, it spread far wider 
than the modern Taormina. The present wall on the side Modem 
towards the bay is of far later date than the times with 1 ao^mlIla • 
which we are concerned, and it has been commonly thought 
to be of Saracenic work. But on the north side, at a 
much lower level, may be traced a far more ancient wall. 

Where that wall is best preserved, we may see two strongly 
contrasted forms of construction side by side. There is 
a long piece of many perfect courses of whose workman- 
ship the engineers of Dionysios need hardly have been 
ashamed. Close by, continuing it in an unbroken line, is a 
walling of stones of various shapes and sizes thrown roughly 
together. Our thoughts fly down to the ancient wall at 
Naxos ; but this on the hill-side is a less massive work of 
smaller stones l . Lastly, there is the base of an angle- tower, 

l 1 Since Mr. Freeman’s last visit to Taormina the present writer found, 
beneath a covering of ivy and brushwood, a remarkable fragment of wall 
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Walls of 

Tauro- 

menion. 


of a piece with the rough wall, but built with somewhat 
greater care and of rectangular stones. In this ruder work 
we are tempted to see the witness of the first, the necessarily 
hasty, fortification of Tauromenion, which the Sikel wrought 
at the bidding of the Phoenician. The more finished piece 
is doubtless a rebuilding of the days when Tauromenion 
had become a Greek city. The wall of which they are both 
parts marks a far greater extent for the town than that of 
the present Taormina. Such an extent Tauromenion un- 
doubtedly had in later times, and it may well have been 
so planned out from the first. Later walls, of East-Roman 
or Saracen work, when for two hundred years and more the 
town was so often lost and won by Christendom and by Islam, 
would be far more likely to narrow than to enlarge the 
circuit of the ramparts. But further, the town must have 
its akropolis, and for Tauromenion, as for Leontinoi, though 
in so different a way, nature has provided, not one akropolis 
only, but at least two. The ancient wall must have taken 
in that eastern hill of many points and summits, in a sink- 
ing of which a site was found for the famous theatre, where 
the Roman overlaid the work of the Greek. This is the 
height which men climb to see the sunrise of the Sicilian 
spring 1 , or to look on iEtna either sleeping peacefully under 

which seems to belong to a much more remote period. It lies just below 
the Capuchin Monastery, immediately to the right of the path that leads to 
the castle and the village of Mola. It is of huge, more or less polygonal 
blocks, — not here of lava as the walls of Naxos below, — but of the native 
limestone of the hill on which Taormina stands. It is however of the 
same style and there can be little doubt that it belongs to the same period 
as the early work of Naxos, and one may infer that long before the founda- 
tion of Tauromenion the Naxians had established a castle on the hill of 
Tauros. It is likely that the earlier foundation became the nucleus of the 
new, and that this older piece of wall was included in the defences of one 
of its Akropoleis . This tells in favour of the suggestion (see Appendix 
IV.) that the hill of the theatre was one of the Akropoleis .] 

[* These words are unfortunately no longer true. This, with others of 
the most interesting and beautiful sites of Taormina, has passed into the 
possession of an English proprietress, who has barred the access and warned 
off the civilized portion of mankind in four languages.] 
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his mantle of snow, or threatening again to pour down the chap. x. 
streams which hide the soil of Naxos. At the moment Two akro - 
when Tauromenion was founded, he must have been already Tauro-° f 
sending up his pillar of cloud to give warning that the menion * 
powers of fire were about to take their share in the strife of 
men 1 . This height then, the height of the theatre, stand- 
ing out from many points in front of the town on the 
ledge, was one akropolis of Tauromenion 2 . But there was 
another, steeper and loftier. Not in front of the town, 
but rather behind it, rising right above its long street, 
soars a rocky height, hard indeed to scale. Of its two 
summits the loftier is still crowned by a shattered fortress, 
which bears the name of the Castle of the Rock. Its lower 
point, a place of devotion and pilgrimage, is hallowed to 
Our Lady by the style of Our Lady of the Rock. Here is 
the second akropolis of Tauromenion. Of one at least of 
them we shall presently hear in our story. 

But the walled town and its two citadels were not all. 

Further from the dwelling-places of its citizens, far higher Mola. 
again than the Castle of the Rock, with its upper part 
rising as a sheer precipice, soars a loftier height, too dis- 
tinct from the town to have been reckoned as an akropolis, 
but which was doubtless garrisoned as an outpost in time 
of need. Unlike the Castle of the Rock, this highest point 
of all is still a dwelling-place of man. A small colony 
still keeps its home in the hill town of Mola, a home to be 
reached only by the most sure-footed among men and 
beasts. Above the town the Castle of Mola again crowns 
the highest point of all. Even the Castle of the Rock, 
much more the Castle of Mola, might seem fit rather to be 
the eyrie of birds of prey than to be a human dwelling- 
place even of warriors. For a besieger of Tauromenion it 
was a work to climb to the town itself and to its lower 

1 Diod. xiv. 59. See below, p. 116. 

3 Diod. xiv. 88; fua &jcp 6 wo\is. See Appendix IV. 
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Defensive 
prepara- 
tions of 
Dionysios. 


Leontinoi 

fortified. 


akropolis ; but he who reached its ramparts might deem 
that the sky itself was peopled with his enemies. With 
defences such as these to watch over the infant settlement, 
the Sikels of Tauros might well flatter themselves that 
they should abide on Tauros as long as the mountain 
itself and the sea beneath it should abide. A new life 
might seem to be beginning for the long trodden-down 
Sikel folk. 

The lord of Syracuse had his eyes fully open to this 
important accession to the strength of his enemies, Punic 
and Sikel. It was a time which called for vigorous action. 
The fleet of Dionysios was to be strengthened, but, to 
supply the new ships with crews, he was driven to the 
extreme measure of giving freedom to many slaves in 
Syracuse, by which means he manned sixty triremes, in 
addition to the fleet which he already had of a hundred 
and twenty l . He sent to his Lacedaemonian allies for more 
than a thousand mercenaries, and he went round to see 
personally to the strengthening and provisioning of all 
the fortresses of the Syracusan dominions. Among these 
his foremost care was given to the lately recovered strong- 
hold of Leontinoi. The fortifications of each akropolis 
were strengthened, and abundance of corn was brought in 
from the neighbouring plain 2 . Among Syracusan fortresses 
was now reckoned that Aitna which had once been Sikel 
Inessa, prize of the warfare of Ducetius in the earlier 
day of Sikel hope 3 . In a new Sikel uprising, that post 
was likely to be striven for again. Dionysios therefore 
sought to place so important a stronghold in hands which 
he could fully trust. Such he thought that he had found 

[ l Diod. xiv. 58.] 

[ 2 lb. ; kmfi€kicTaTa Tch Iv Aeovrivois aiepoir6\(is {rcfxurc, /wd rdv * K 
to )v •ntliojv airov els ravras cvpJjOpoicrtv.] 

[ 3 Sicily, ii. 322.] 
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in the Campanians whom he had settled at Katana. He chap. x. 
persuaded them to leave their new home by the sea, and to p am P an ; 

r # J lans settled 

occupy the inland Aitna l . The men whom Dionysios had at Aitna. 
planted at Katana were o£ their own free will to make the 
same move which the men whom Hieron had planted there 
had been driven to make against their will. The change 
could hardly be thought a change for the better; the 
Campanians were called on to give hostages and to send 
some of the best soldiers of their body to come and join 
the tyrant's army at Syracuse 2 . According to a later story 
which has somewhat of legendary sound, this special care 
for the outlying fortresses of Syracuse was partly to dis- 
tract the attention of the enemy in case of invasion, and to 
lessen the strength of his attack on the city itself 3 . But 
it was an obvious precaution to strengthen Leontinoi and 
Inessa and every other post on that side of Syracuse. A 
Punic host had now to be met which was not coming by 
the way of the African sea or of its coast, but which was 
marching straight from the north, through the lands 
which had been Greek, but which Himilkon and Dionysios 
between them had so largely made barbarian. 

Having made all these preparations, Dionysios set forth Dionysios 

marches to 

at the head of thirty thousand foot and more than three Katane. 
thousand horse, while the fleet of one hundred and eighty 
ships sailed in concert with them along the shore. The 
shore was his own at least as far as Katane. In whose 
hands that city was now the Campanians were moved to 
Aitna we are not told. Katane, as a spot, fills the fore- 
most place in the events which follow; but of any in- 
habitants of Katane, citizens, garrison, or any other, we 
hear nothing. Further north the Sikels were in possession 

[ l Diod. xiv. 58.] 

[ a lb. 61.] 

[ s Polyainos, v. 2. 9. According to this story it was part of the plan 
that the outlying fortresses should surrender easily and thus draw off to 
themselves Carthaginian garrisons.] 

VOL. IV. I 
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chap. x. of forsaken Naxos below and of new-born Tauromenion 
above. It is clear that both sides had marked the northern 
Tauros as the spot near which their armies were likely to 
meet. It was a point which the one side had a special 
object in attacking and the other a special object in de- 
fending. As things turned out, the event of the march 
was determined at a point south of the northern Tauros ; 
but the narrative is made a little puzzling by the fact that 
the first halting-place of the Syracusan army was made at 
that other Tauros which overlooks the sea just to the north of 
Dionyaios the peninsula of Xiphonia \ From thence Dionysios went on, 
at Katane. an( j arm y mov ing together, with all speed to Katane 2 . 

Are we, in such a warfare as this, to look on Dionysios, 
the destroyer of Greek cities, the planter of barbarian 
settlements on their soil, as worthy to be called a champion 
of Hellas, even though it is a Punic host that is marching 
against him? At Motya, with the remnant of Selinous 
and Ilimera, of Gela and Akragas, in his train, we can 
look on him as at least the Hellenic avenger, sent to do 
to the barbarian as the barbarian had done to the Greek. 
On his own side of the island, by desolate Naxos, by 
barbarian Katane, it is hard to look on him in that light. 
And yet we are again disposed to do so when we see the 
next act of his Punic enemy. Dionysios, in the working 
of a crooked policy, a policy whose shiftings it is not 
always easy to follow, did not scruple on occasion to 
sacrifice Greeks to barbarians. But further than this he 
does not go. Himilkon, on the other hand, begins his 
march against the Greeks with the utter destruction of a 
Greek city, as a solemn symbolic act, to make his hatred 
towards the Greek name known to all men 3 The taking 

[* Diod, xiv. 58. See Appendix IV.] 

[ a lb. xiv. 59.] 

[ 3 lb. ; ivarro8€i£6,fjt€vos ovu rd rrpos Tois^EWrjvas fitaos wry twv M«r- 
arjvicjv drt/x*V] 
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of Messana had not been accompanied by any great chap. x. 

slaughter of its people. Himilkon had not had the Messana 

opportunity of rivalling the mighty sacrifice to the gods destroyed 

of Canaan which his kinsman Hannibal had done at Hlml1 ’ 

k6n. 

Himera. But the walls and houses of the city stood ready 
for him to deal with as he would. Messana might be 
wiped out from the roll of cities of men, though the mass 
of the Messanian people had escaped destruction. And 
so it was. The walls were first broken down and more 
than broken down, not merely slighted, but rased to the 
earth 1 . The soldiers were then bidden utterly to destroy 
the houses, to leave neither wood nor tile, but to burn the 
one with fire, and to grind the other to powder 2 . Of 
temples and other public buildings we hear nothing, but 
they were not likely to be spared when so much care was 
taken to sweep away the private houses. Through the 
vast numbers of hands that could be set to work, the com- 
mands of Himilkon were obeyed thoroughly and speedily; 
it could be said, clearly without much exaggeration, that no 
sign was left where Messana had once stood 3 . Himilkon 
deemed that he had indeed struck a blow at Hellas. He 
had swept away the one among the Greek cities of Sicily 
whose position was the choicest of all. And it was a 
position so far away from any of her allies that he might 
have a good hope that it might never be restored. In any 
case it would be a long and toilsome work to call it again 
into being 4 . 

After this solemn rite of havoc, Himilkon set forth from 
ruined Messana with the Punic land-force, while Magon 
sailed along the shore with the fleet. The place of meeting 

[* Diod. xiy. 58 ; 'Ipi\Kwv Si ttjs M.eaffrji'rjs rai rdxv Karacr/tatf/as, vpo<r- 
fra £€ tois aTpaTidjTais tcaTa&aXttv ras obclas cis ZSaQos, real nipapov , pijB % 

IjXtjv, dWo prjSiv irnoXiireiv, dXXa tcL piv tea ra/cavaai, rd Si ovvt pixj/ai .] 

P Ib -3 

[ 3 lb. ; 1) iroAts dyvaiaros fy ottov TrpSrcpov avrty olfceiaOcu ervvifi aivtvj] 

V lb.] 
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ordered for landmen and shipmen was under the hill of the 
f northern Tauros, now all alive with the new city which was 
growing up at the bidding of the Punic general. The object 
clearly was to reach that special point before Dionysios could 
get thither. So far they succeeded ; but when the fleet and 
the army met before Tauromenion, they had at once to part 
company again. Nothing hindered the fleet from sailing 
on any whither ; but the land-force could no longer continue 
its march, as had been intended, along the coast. The 
powers of nature, the gods of the nether world, sometimes 
the devastators, sometimes the defenders of Sicily, had 
stepped in. iEtna was at work. We hear nothing this 
time of any destruction of cities — men perhaps on both 
sides had done enough in that way. But Himilkon setting 
forth from Tauros, presently found his further direct path 
southwards barred by fields and hills of lava not yet cooled, 
which had just poured forth from the crater of the moun- 
tain, and now covered the whole of the coast of Tauros 1 . 
As Dionysios had not shown himself below the eagle's nest 
of his Sikel enemies, it was Himilkon's object to go forward 
and meet him nearer Syracuse. But with the still living 
fire-flood between him and his enemy, his only way of so 
doing was to make a long and toilsome march all round 
the huge base of the burning mountain. It was his busi- 
ness to make this march with all the speed that might be, 
lest a sea-fight with the Syracusan ships should come on 
while his own fleet and army were parted 2 . His course 
would lead him by the new seat of the Campanians at Aitna, 
and we most likely have the key to a negotiation which is 
recorded a little later. It was equally the object of Diony- 

[ l Diocl. xiv. 59 ; Upoacparw 5^ vvpds ktcpayivros l/c ttjs Aitvtjs p^XP 1 T V* 
6a\arTTjs , ovkIti hvvarbv %v t^v vsftv arparidv avp.vap6.ytw napavXeoijaais 
reus vavaiv kcpOappivow ydp ruv vapd rijv 6a\arrav tovojv vvd rov /ta\ov- 
pivov fivafeos, avay Kaiov rjv t6 vt^ov arparovtdov vtpivoptvtaOat rov ttjs Afovrjs 
X6<pov.~\ 
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sios to bring on a sea-fight, while the land-force of Hirnil- chap. x. 
kon was making its way through the inland regions. He 
wished to be able to occupy the shore with his troops, as at 
once an encouragement to the sea-force in a naval action 
and a means of giving them help and shelter in case of 
defeat 1 . He so far succeeded as to occupy the shore by 
Katane and to bring on the sea-fight before Himilkon had 
finished his journey round iEtna. He sent Leptines on 
with the fleet, charging him to keep his ships together, and 
not to break his line in the face of the greater numbers of 
the enemy 2 . For the whole fleet of Magon numbered no 
fewer than five hundred ships. Many of them indeed were 
only transport and merchant-vessels ; but they had all been 
furnished with brazen beaks, so as to be able to take their 
part in a battle by sea 3 . 

The two fleets then met in the waters of Katane, while Sea-fight 
the land-force of Dionysios kept the shore. A sea-fight by ^^97!]* 
Katane is less easy to call up in imagination than a sea- 
fight by Panormos or Syracuse. For nowhere does the 
present line of coast so little represent the state of things 
that was even two hundred and twenty years back. Much 
that was then water available for naval warfare is now 
land, land formed by the vast masses of lava which 
have driven back the sea. Wherever the exact line lay, 
it was occupied by the Greek land-force, ready at once 
to encourage the shipmen by their presence and to 
give such help as they could to such vessels as might 
need it 4 . 

Dionysios himself kept on shore. His brother was the 


[} Diod. xiv. 59 ; rb niyiorov, €? rt Wfipair] ytvhOai irratapLa, rats 
OXipopivats vavoiv k$r}v Kara<pvyuv rrpbs rb rwv arpaTbmbovJ] 

8 lb. ; Aeirriprjv fik v MaruXe para iraowv tuv vtaiv, irapayytiXas 
d$poots rots <T/c6,(f>c<Tt va vpax*tv, kou pty Xvuv tt)v to£lv } qttcvs /xt) Ktvdvvtvaajcriv 
i mb rov ir\-f)$ovs rwv kvavriojv. 

8 lb. ; avv Tuts oX.fi6.ai teal rats aXXcus rats kmfcwiroiSj ovaais xa\tcfp.@6\ots, 

* lb. 
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recognized admiral of Syracuse ; yet the fight off Katane 
was lost for Greece simply by the admiral neglecting the 
wise orders of the tyrant \ Leptines failed to do as his 
brother bade him and to keep his ships together. With 
thirty of the best he sailed far in advance of the main body 
of his fleet. The first appearance of the Greek ships and 
of the shore lined with the Greek fighting-men struck fear 
for a moment into the hearts of the Phoenicians. Some were 
only kept back from flight to the shore by the thought that 
by such a course they would only bring on themselves a two- 
fold attack. By the time Leptines drew near, such cowardly 
thoughts had passed away; all the ships of Carthage were 
in good order and awaiting the enemy with a stout heart 1 2 . 
Magon was thus able to lead his whole force against the 
thirty ships of Leptines. Never did valour strive more 
stoutly against the odds of numbers. The fight at sea 
took the likeness of a fight by land. There was no place 
for subtle manoeuvres, hardly for the direct charge of beak 
against beak. Men fought hand to hand; some fell into 
the sea as they strove to board an enemy’s ship, some carried 
on the fight on the hostile decks 3 . At last the division of 
Leptines, the chosen thirty ships, had to yield to the force 
of numbers, and escaped into the open sea. The failure of 
the admiral daunted the hearts of the Greeks and stirred 
up the spirit of the Phoenicians. The rest of the Greek 
ships still kept on the fight, but without order 4 . Presently 
they fled hither and thither, the Carthaginians pursuing 
and destroying till they had sunk or disabled more than a 
hundred ships. Then the lighter and smaller vessels were 


1 Diod. xiv. 60 ; Atirrivrjs , . . ovk dvavdpws p\v d/3ov\ws 8e diTjyojvlaaro. 

a lb. ; KpivavTts ovv vavpax*iv } Sitrarrov rds vavs Hal t6v t<vv iroXtptojv 
imirXovv tKapaddnovv. 

3 lb. ; rtvh plv kirl rds t&v kvavT lojv vavs hmmjS wvtcs tmirrov t Is r^v 
6&\ array, rivh 8^ KpaTrjaavTts rrjs km&oXrjs, tv reus tujv iroXtfiiow vavalv 
rjyajvi^ovTO. 

4 lb. ; a l 8^ Xonral twv vtwv draKTcvs t6v ImirXovv ir otov/xtvai. 
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sent to take their place near the shore, and to hinder the chap. x. 
crews of the disabled ships from swimming to land. Not 
a few thus perished near to the shore, under the eyes of 
their comrades who were unable to give them any help. 

Two thousand men of the Syracusan fleet thus perished. 

The navy of Carthage anchored off Katane. Those Greek 
ships which had neither escaped nor been sunk were, not- 
withstanding the neighbourhood of the Greek land-force, 
drawn on shore, as trophies, we are told, to show the men 
of Katane, whoever the men of Katane were just then, the 
greatness of the Carthaginian victory l . 

Dionysios had thus seen the naval power of Syracuse, Bionysios 
under the command of his own brother, utterly defeated on^Syra-^ 
before his own eyes. The land-force had been ranged on CU8e * 
the shore specially to help their comrades who were afloat, 
and they had been able to do nothing. But the hearts of 
the men who had been thus constrained to stand idly by in 
the hour of battle did not fail them. The Sikeliot troops, 
those seemingly who were not Syracusans, called on the 
tyrant to stop and meet Himilkon in battle. After the 
late victory by sea, the barbarians would in no way look for 
a Greek attack. They might therefore engage the startled 
enemy at an advantage 2 . Dionysios at first consented. 

But some of his friends warned him of the danger if Magon 
should at once sail against Syracuse ; from the waters of 
Katan&, the long line of the Syracusan hill seen far away 
on the horizon might seem to beckon to him. An attack 
on the city by sea in the absence of its land-army might 
put Syracuse itself into Carthaginian hands. It was in the 
like sort that Messana had become a prey to the barbarians. 
Dionysios therefore withdrew his orders for waiting to 


1 Biod. xiv. 60 ; uxrre rois Karavaiois pf) p 6 vov aKovarbv dAAcfc Kai $€<uprj- 
rbv voiTjcai rd ptycOos rod irpOTtprj [taros, 

[* lb. xiv. 6 1.] 
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chap. x. engage Himilbon and began a march straight for Syracuse. 
Defection To the men who had called for the bolder course the defence 
ofSikeliots. Syracuse was a matter of less moment than it was to her 
own master. Yet it was hardly a sound Sikeliot patriotism 
which led most of those soldiers of Dionysios who were 
Sikeliots but not Syracusans to forsake his army on the 
march. For, whatever might be said of the tyranny of 
Dionysios and of the frequent ambition of Syracuse even 
when not under a tyranny, still, at that moment, Dionysios 
was the champion of Greek Sicily and of all Hellas, and no 
blow to either could be so heavy as for Syracuse to fall into 
barbarians hands. But to the Greeks who came from other 
cities than Syracuse the tyrant's change of purpose seemed 
either simple cowardice or else betrayal of the general cause 
of Greek Sicily to the special needs of his own city. They 
largely betook themselves, some to their own cities, others, 
it is said, to the neighbouring fortresses 1 . Dionysios there- 
fore had to march on to Syracuse with a force sensibly 
lessened. 

Land- Two days after he set out, Himilkon came by his round- 

Himilkdn about road to the shore of Katane. He was in full 
Katane possession both by land and sea. He had marched round 
the lava and the source of the lava, and nothing now stood 
in his way to keep him from pressing on against Syracuse 
both by sea and land. But he did not hurry; he gave 
some rest to both branches of his force. The ships were 
all drawn up on shore, and he gave his land-army a few 
days' rest after their toilsome march. Those days he em- 
ployed in sending an embassy to the Campanians at iEtna, 
calling on them to forsake the alliance of Dionysios and to 
accept that of Carthage. He bade them remember that 
their countrymen at Entella were zealous on the Cartha- 
ginian side, and he painted the Greeks as the common 

[* Diod. xiv. 6 1 ; ol p\v els rds Ifiias narpldas , ol 5' els rd eyyls rwv <ppov- 
picuv atrex&prjaav.'] 
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enemies of all other nations The Campanians hearkened, chap. x. 
and were strongly inclined to come over to the Cartha- 
ginian side. But they remembered their hostages in the 
hands of Dionysios and their comrades in his service, and 
they abode in the Syracusan alliance 2 . 

The darkest of all times for Hellenic Sicily seemed now Syracuse in 
to have come. Till the present war, till the present cam- 
paign, the eastern side of the island, the side which looked 
towards Greece, the side on which Greeks had first found 
themselves a home, had been free from Phoenician attack. 

On that side at least no barbarian enemy was ever dreaded 
save the old inhabitants of the land who were fast ceasing 
to be barbarians, and their kinsfolk from Italy whom the 
Syracusan tyrant had brought into Sicily as defenders of 
his power. The old Hamilkar, the more recent Hannibal, 
had wrought their will on more distant parts of the island, 
on Himera on the north, on Selinous, Akragas, and Gela 
on the side looking towards their own continent. But 
now the men of the East, settled in the West, challenged 
and overcome in their western strongholds by European 
invasion, were advancing against the eastern cities with 
terrible force. Phoenician loss at Eryx and Motya had 
been more than revenged by Hellenic loss at Messana and 
at Katane, by the defeat of the navy of Syracuse in the 
Katanaian waters. The enemy was on his steady march 
towards Syracuse herself. One small gleam of hope alone 
there was ; in the fidelity of the barbarians settled at the foot 
of iEtna. Dionysios, feeling the danger, but not cast down 
by it, sought for help in every quarter. A chosen envoy, 
the tyrant’s own kinsman Polyxenos, was sent to the Greek 
cities of Italy, to the old ally at Sparta, to the ever-ready 

[ x Diod. xiv. 6 1 ; teal ica$6\ov Si tS twv 'EWtjvm' ytvos aircfafom iroXc- 
jxiov vir&pxo v tuv ak\ojv kOvw v.] 

r ib.] 
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metropolis at Corinth, praying, in the name of common 
Hellenic brotherhood, that they would not suffer Hellenic 
cities to be overthrown by the barbarian, or stand by 
and see Hellenic life utterly swept away from the soil 
of Sicily 1 . And with these powerful appeals to loftier 
motives, Dionysios knew well how to mingle those meaner 
inducements of which he had a wide experience. The 
Hellenic champion was also the bountiful paymaster of all 
stout soldiers, Greek or barbarian, who would draw sword 
in his service; the wealth of Syracuse was not yet ex- 
hausted ; the tyrant sent his officers into Peloponnesos with 
orders to gather all the mercenaries that they could, and to 
spare no cost in so doing 2 . But before an ally or a 
hireling could come from Greece or from Italy, Syracuse 
looked out on a sight such as she had not seen since 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon came in all the pride of war 
to cheer up for a moment the failing hopes of the host of 
Nikias. The Great Harbour again saw the entrance of an 
enemy^s fleet, and this time an enemy flushed with victory 
over the naval power of Syracuse. Two thousand Punic 
vessels sailed without let or hindrance between Plemmyrion 
and the southern point of Ortygia. First came Himilkon 
with his two hundred and eight war-ships, all in goodly 
array, their oars beating the water in perfect measure, each 
ship adorned with the rich spoils of so many Hellenic cities 
and of the fleet of Syracuse herself. The transports fol- 
lowed ; ranged close together, the Great Harbour, great as 
it was, was filled with them; all things were hidden by 
the dense mass of sails that the navy of Carthage opened 
to the breeze 3 . The vast fleet presently lay at anchor, 

[ l Diod. xiv. 62 ; irtpuduv rbs Iv 'XuceXiq. tt6\cis toiv 'EW^voov ap8rjv 
avcupovphas.'] 

[ a lb.; faepuf/e 5^ teal £cvo\6yovs eis H€\oit6vvtj<tov p€rd. iroW&v xpr\p.far<»v , 
IvTtiX&pivos a/s Tr\€icrrovi aOpoifctv (TTpanirras, <pu8opivovs rcuv piad&v.'] 

[ 3 lb. ; (Tvvi/Zatve rbv Xiptva twv 'ZvpaKOVOiccv, ttaiircp ftvra ptyav, l/zrrc- 
<l>p&xQai p\v rots <jKa<pt<rt avyKa\vnT€aOcu 8 1 a\^bv dwavra rots fortots.] 
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carrying dismay by its presence to every heart in Syracuse *. chap. x. 
Almost at the same moment, so well had the Punic general 
laid his plans, the land-force come in sight from the other 
side. That must mean from the side of Katane ; the army 
must have marched beneath the new-made wall of Dio- 
nysios and have compassed the western end of the long hill 
of Epipolai, while the fleet was sailing along the shore of 
Achradina and Ortygia. Again, within less than twenty Cartha- 
years, the banks of Anapos saw the encampment of a be- damped 
sieging enemy, and this time not a Greek but a barbarian Anapos 
enemy, the bitterest foe of Syracuse and of all Hellas. 

The old camping-ground of the Athenians again became 
the camping-ground of the Carthaginian 2 , but with one 
memorable difference. The devout Nikias had feared to 
draw on himself the wrath of Zeus and had forborne the 
great military advantage of taking the Olympieion within 
his line of defence. To Himilkon Zeus and all the gods of 
Hellas were as nothing ; the profanation and overthrow of 
their sanctuaries was an acceptable offering to Baalim and 
Ashtaroth ; and, when we look on the venerable columns 
which still mark the spot, we may be thankful that he 
was satisfied with profanation and did not level the ancient 
temple with the ground. But he pitched his tent within Himilkdn’s 
the sacred precinct, if not within the very temple itself 3 . q /^ 11 the 
Here on the higher ground of Polichna, on its northern P ieion * 
side, were the head-quarters of the general ; to fix the exact 
extent of the encampment of the vast and motley host, 
three hundred thousand foot — so our numbers stand — and 
three thousand horse, was less easy. Our data are some- 


[ l Diod. xiv. 6 2.] 

[ a From the distance from Syracuse given — twelve stadia (Diod. 1 . c.) — 
it appears that the main body of the Carthaginians encamped beyond the 
Anapos, which, according to Plutarch (Didn, 27), was ten stadia distant 
from the walls of Syracuse (cf. Holm, Gr. S. ii. 436, and see Appendix V.] 
[ 3 Diod. xiv. 62 ; 'IjxiXiewv KaTtoKiivwatv kv t$ tov Aibs vcy ; and cf. 
xiv. 76, iroiTj(rdfi€Vos a/cijvijv kv r$ tov A tds 
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chap. x. what vague 1 . The camp seems to be spoken of as some- 
Punic° n ° f ^ing distinct from the head-quarters of the general ; but 
camp. the two were of course in close connexion. The Cartha- 
ginians, we are told, encamped on the same ground as the 
Athenians; but such a description would be satisfied if 
any part of one camp coincided with any part of the other. 
And it must not be forgotten that the Athenians occupied 
two sites at different stages of their warfare. Part at 
least of the camp was on a low and marshy ground ; but 
there is low and marshy ground on more than one side of 
Polichna. The camp again was twelve stadia from the 
city; but all such measurements are somewhat uncertain, 
and we are not told from what point of the city to what 
point of the camp the measurement is made, or whether it 
is made in a right line or along any road. But the chief 
requirements seem to be met by giving the camp an extent 
which leaves the north-west corner of Polichna, including 
the temple, as outside the actual camp, while it stretches to 
the north a little beyond the Anapos, and reaches the sea 
to the south at about the middle of the bay of Daskon. 
Such a position takes in both higher and lower ground, 
and some of it marshy enough. It would thus roughly 
coincide with the first camp of the Athenians, but would 
stretch further to the north. That the general should find 
comfortable quarters for himself, perhaps for all the native 
Carthaginians in the army, while the mass of the host 
were left to fare as they might in the swamp, was charac- 
teristic of Punic warfare. The myriads of Himilkon were 
mainly mercenaries gathered from every quarter; of the 
lives of such troops the generals of Carthage were ever 
reckless, and never thought of the tender care which Nikias 
showed towards the free citizens and allies of Athens. 
Still Syracuse was now threatened by land and sea, by such 
a host as had never before come beneath her walls. She 


[' See Appendix V.] 
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might well look for worse than the fate of Selinous, of chap. x. 
Himera, and of Akragas ; it was not now an army and 
a general of a past generation that had to be avenged ; it 
was the fresh blood of the slain of Motya that cried for 
vengeance against the men and the gods of Hellas. 

Himilkon began his work with a solemn display of his Military 
force on both elements. All the myriads of his land-army demon-™ 1 
were drawn out in battle array before the walls of Syra- 8trii } 10 ^ 

J J against 

cuse, the new southern wall of Epipolai, the hardly finished Syracuse. 

works of the reigning ruler. A hundred of his best ships 
sailed forth and beset the island on both sides, making their 
way into the Lesser Harbour as well as the Greater 1 . Syra- 
cuse was to be made to confess that Carthage was the 
mightier power, alike by sea and by land 2 . The land-force 
called on the men of the besieged city to come forth and 
fight. None answered, and the host marched back to the 
camp. No assault was attempted ; Himilkon sought an- Syracusan 
other means of enriching his own men and striking fear into ravage!? 
the men of Syracuse. For thirty days a pitiless ravaging 
of the whole land went on. He then advanced further; 
he occupied the region which our historian calls the pro - 
asteion of Achradina — the forhury , to transfer a local word 
from some English town 3 . This must be much the same 
region as that which sometime back was spoken of by its 
later name of Neapolis 4 , the district, still unwalled, which 
lay west of Gelon’s wall of Achradina and south of the wall 
of Temenites and the new wall of Epipolai 5 . Here Himil- 
kon did one deed which, in the belief of every devout Greek, 
destroyed all his hopes, up to that moment so brilliant, of 
success against Syracuse. Somewhere in this unprotected 

[ 1 Diod. xiv. 62.] 

[ 3 lb. ; ottojs KaTaTTXrj^rjrai robs /card rfjv tto\lv Kai avvavay/tdoj) <rvy\<vpuv 
Ijrrovs dvai /eat Hard daXaTTav.'] 

[ s lb. 63 ; Kar€\dp€To 5 k teal rb rrjs ’AxpadivTjs irpohaTetov.] 

[ 4 See p. 21.] 

[ 5 See p. 56, and note 1.] 
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region , somewhere on the lower terrace of Fusco and Galera, 
stood the temple — perhaps the twin-temples — which Gelon 
had built to the patron- goddesses of Hellenic Sicily, Demeter 
and the Kore. The Punic general had wrought one act of 
sacrilege by encamping in the sacred precinct of Zeus ; he 
went on to one yet darker by plundering the temples of The 
Goddesses. In counting up his misdeeds, the irreverence 
towards Zeus is not left out, but it is the robbery of The 
Goddes&s which is specially dwelled on 1 . The vengeance 
for this crime, the special curse of sacrilege, now began to 
fall upon Himilkon and his host. The great manifestation 
of divine wrath came a little later ; but there were signs 
already. From that moment the hitherto unbroken success 
of Himilkon began to fail him. Dionysios took heart; he 
led out his men to sallies and skirmishes, in which the 
Syracusans often had the better. But the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth ; ofttimes in the night-season was the 
Punic camp disturbed by sounds and rumours of visionary 
enemies ; men ran to their arms and formed for battle, as 
if besiegers had been breaking down the defences of the 
camp, and lo there were none 2 . Hitherto those defences 
had been only a trench and palisade ; but now, to secure 
himself at least against bodily enemies, Himilkon sur- 
rounded his camp with a regular wall 3 . But in so doing 
he found an occasion of sinning yet more. The circuit of 
his fortified camp took in many tombs of the Syracusan 
dead, and among them the most venerated tomb of all, and 
the one on which a patriotic Carthaginian would look with 
the bitterest feelings. Hannibal had avenged the wrongs 
of his own house on the men of Himera, the death of 
Hamilkar had been atoned for in a mighty offering to 
the gods of Carthage. But Himilkon could do yet more. 
Before him, within the line traced out for his camp, rose in 

P Cf. Diod. xiv. 63 and 77.] 

L 8 lb.] 


[ 3 Diod. xiv. 63.] 
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all its pride the tomb of the victor of Himera, the stately 
pile which Syracuse had reared to the honour of her second 
founder Gelon. The tomb of Gelon, along with the tomb 
of his wife Damareta, was now swept away by the bar- 
barians. The towers which surrounded it were left to be the 
prey of a later tyrant. For better defence of his position, 
and specially of his fleet, Himilkon now built three forts, 
one on Plemmyrion, one, the fort of Daskon, in the middle 
of the harbour, the point surely which divides the two bays, 
the point which parts the flat shore to the north from the 
cliffs to the south. It must have stood on the narrow ridge 
of higher ground between the salt-works and the sea. The 
third, that of Polichna, was to guard his own immediate 
head-quarters ; it rose hard by the holy place of Zeus, per- 
haps within the very precinct, at any rate on one or other 
of the brows above the hollow road that crosses the hill l . 
By this time Himilkon had found out that the siege was 
likely to be a long one ; he stored up corn and wine and 
all needful things in his three forts, and he sent forth 
merchant ships to Africa and to Sardinia to bring in yet 
further supplies of corn and provisions of all kinds for the 
host before Syracuse. 

Meanwhile Polyxenos had not been idle on his mission to 
Italy and Peloponnesos. From the allies of Syracuse in 
those lands, he had gathered together thirty ships of war, 
under the command of the Lacedaemonian Pharakidas 2 . 


[ l Dioddros (1. c.) simply says of this fort that it was (card tov vtcuv rod 
Aids. For the position of the forts see Appendix V.] 

a Diod. xiv. 63. [From Polyainos (ii. 11) we learn that Pharakidas on 
his way to Syracuse took nine Carthaginian triremes. He manned them 
*with his own men, and the Carthaginian vessels on the watch off Syracuse, 
seeing as they thought their own squadron returning, let Pharakidas enter 
the harbour with his ships unopposed. Cp. Frontin, i. 4. 12, where the 
number of the captured vessels is given as ten. Pharakidas, as Beloch 
has shown (Rhein. Mus. xxxiv. 124), is in all probability the Pharax of 
Xenophon (Hell. iii. 2. 12) and Theopompos (218 Muller) who was Spartan 
Nauarch in 397. From this he infers that this was the real date of the 
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chap. x. His coming was presently followed by a remarkable episode 
in the war. Dionysios and his brother Leptines sailed forth 
with some ships of war, to act as a convoy to vessels bring- 
ing provisions to the besieged city. The Syracusans are 
described as being thereby left to themselves 1 ; but some 
one must have been left in military command, whether 
Pharakidas or any other. Whoever he was, he was vigorous 
Naval enough in action by sea. A Punic corn-ship was seen 
S^-acusans. entering the harbour. Five Syracusan ships were at once 
manned and put to sea, and the prize was brought in to 
the city. Forty Punic ships then sailed forth, to be met by 
the whole number of Syracusan ships that were still in the 
docks and to suffer defeat at their hands. Twenty ships were 
taken by the Greeks and four sunk. Among the former, 
we are told, was the admiral's ship ; but if Magon, who 
afterwards plays a great part in the story, had become the 
prisoner of Syracuse, we should surely have heard of it more 
distinctly 2 . The victorious Syracusans— we are not told 
their numbers — sailed straight to the Punic naval station, 
by Daskon we may conceive, and challenged the whole 
armada of Carthage to come forth and strive with them on 
the waters. The Carthaginians kept still, and the Syra- 
cusans sailed to the city with their prizes. 

This picture of naval warfare in the Great Harbour, clear 
enough as to the main facts, but lacking the living power 
to call up the scene before us, makes us feel the loss of the 
great master who was our guide only twenty years before to 
warfare on the same waters. We long yet more for his 

siege of Syracuse, and by the same reasoning the capture of Motya falls 
in the year 398.] 

1 Diod. xiv. 64 ; perd 8^ ravra 6 Aiovvtno? p\v teal A&rrrivrp ptrd paKpwv 
vtwv dyopdv j 3 ov\ 6 pt€vot irapaKopucrat . . . ol St 2 St tpateovatoi tca $ ’ avrovs re yev 6 - 
ptvot nai Hard tvxV v IMvres atrrjybv ttKoiov irpoatpepopwov. Something has 
clearly dropped out after trapaKopiaai , but most likely only a word or two, 
the verb to Aiovvaios Hal Aeirrlvrji. 

. 3 lb. ; r ijs r€ or paTrjyiSos vtujs htvpUva av Hal jwv aWojv (ikocti Hal Terra- 
pas SU<p&Hpav, 
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guidance when we come to wliat we should have hardly chap. x. 
looked for, the report of the debates in a Syracusan assembly 
summoned by Dionysios. It was preceded by less regular 
gatherings. The people of Syracuse, hating the tyrant, 
began to compare his many defects, above all his late 
defeat before Katane, with the victory which they had 
themselves won in his absence 1 . Men came together and 
stirred one another up. They would no longer be the 
slaves of Dionysios. The time for deliverance was come. 

Hitherto they had been without arms ; now they had arms 
in their hands and might defy him 2 . While men's minds Debates in 
were in this state, Dionysios came back, and, as the story assembly? 
runs, he gathered a regular assembly of the Syracusan 
people ; he made a speech to them, praising their late ex- 
ploits, and bidding them be of good cheer, for he pledged 
himself to put a speedy end to the war 3 . He was about 
to declare the assembly dissolved, when an unexpected turn 
was given to the proceedings by the rising of an opposition- 
speaker. Theodoros, one of the equestrian order of Syracuse, Speech of 
a man of renown and energy, dared to address the assembly Theod6ros * 
in a long harangue against Dionysios and his tyranny 4 . 

A speech like this is not like a speech in Thucydides. 

When he is our reporter, if we do not hear the actual words 
of Hermokrates or Athenagoras, we ^nay well hear some 
echo of them ; at the very worst we hear such arguments 
as the most observant of contemporaries looked on as likely 
for them to have used. Here we are listening to a mere 
rhetorical exercise, possibly the invention of Diodoros him- 

1 Diod. xiv. 64 ; dta\oyt^6fjL€VOt rbv p&v Aiovvaiov tt\€ov6.kis ^Trrjptvov, 

avrobs ixwov vevifcrjKbras K apx'qboviovs, (ppovrjparos kvKrjpovvro. 

2 lb. ; rbv p%v ycip ZpTrpooOev xpbvov fjaav fapunXia piivoi, tot € 5 ^ 5 ia rbv 
irutepov r&v oir\uv fjaav tcvpioi. 

3 lb. ; <rvvayaywv €iac\7)<j'iav k-nrjvei robs 'SvpaKovcrlovs /cat 7 rap€/ca\u Oappuv 
kirayy€\k6p.*vos rax^w mraKvcttv rbv n6\(fiov. 

4 lb. ; ijdrj 5 * avrou piiWovros bia\vuv rf)v kfcteXrjaiav, avaaras Qcbbcopos 
6 Ivpatcovaios, ivrois Urnevoiv tvbotap&v teal Sokwv elvat vpa/ert/tbs, dntrbXprjCt 
ittpl ttjs k\€vO(pla s rotovrois xp^l (Tac ^ ai ^-byots. 
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CHAP. X. 

Speech of 
Theoddros. 


self, far more likely to be the work of Timaios or some one 
else nearer to the time. Of a real speech delivered by 
Theodoros or any one else we are not likely to have the 
faintest echo. We are not so near to listening to a real 
orator, as when Tacitus, professing to report the famous 
speech of Claudius, really does report its general argument, 
though not only the words, but the particular illustrations 
chosen, are the historian's own 1 . Our only chance is that, 
among the ordinary common-places of a speech on so well- 
worn a subject as freedom against tyranny, we may light 
on a few scraps implying local knowledge or handing on 
local traditions. And one or two such perhaps there are in 
the alleged speech of Theodoros. All the evil deeds that 
Dionysios had done, all the good deeds that he had failed to 
do, all the mischief that he had allowed the Carthaginians 
to do, all this is of course put forth in the strongest light. 
He had driven out the people of Naxos and Katane, and had 
handed over Katane to the Campanians ; the orator fails to 
tell us in whose hands Katane was at the exact moment of 
the battle. He had slain and banished citizens of Syracuse 
itself, he had filled the city with strangers and emancipated 
slaves and mingled folk, and had given to them the wives 
of the banished citizens. All this is obvious ; in any 
harangue against Dfonysios these counts must find their 
place. But in the account which the accuser gives of the 
war which was still waging, there are one or two points 
which are worth some notice, and which may perhaps point 
to a narrative of some of its events different from that 
which the historian himself has given us. 

The war itself is attributed, most likely with reason, to 
Dionysios' fear of revolts against his tyranny. Any scruples 
that he had, says the orator, about breaking his oath to the 

[ l The speech itself is preserved on a brazen tablet at Lyons and is 
printed in Brun’s Fontes Iuris Romani, p. 156. Tacitus' report comes 
Ann. xl. c. 24.] 
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Carthaginians were less strong than his fears of the few chap. x. 
elements of freedom that were left in the Sikeliot commu- Speech of 
nities x . Yet we may be sure that the most popular king 
or magistrate would not have lost credit among his people 
by breaking such a treaty as that by which Dionysios had 
bound himself. The account of the western campaign is 
clearly unjust. We may wonder that Dionysios made less 
advantage than we should have looked for out of his great 
victory 1 2 ; but there can be no ground of any showing for 
charging him with fleeing from Motya without seeing the 
face of an enemy 3 . Tyrant as he was who wrought it, 
the taking of Motya must ever count as one of the great 
exploits of war between Greek and barbarian. But when 
we come to the battle of Katane, we find some touches 
which really sound as if Diodoros, in reporting or improving 
the speech, followed a different version from Diodoros 
telling the story in his own person. In the tale as told by 
the latter, we heard nothing about the weather; it was 
perhaps not wholly clear why the Punic ships betook them- 
selves to the shore when it was in possession of the Greeks 4 . 

Here we are told that they were driven to the shore by a 
violent storm, Dionysios is blamed, first, for allowing the 
sea-fight to take place when it did 5 , and secondly, after 


1 Such, I suppose, is the meaning of the words in Diod. xiv. 68 ; ov y dp 
ovra/s evXafidro Xvoai rcLs avv9i\Kas irapei robs 'op/eovs u/s €<po/3dro rd irapa- 
\€\€ifipi€va avorrjfiara ru/v 'SiKeXicvrwv, Strictly speaking, Messana was the 
only independent Sikeliot community left, and avorripa should mean a 
federation. But the words are doubtless meant to take in those every- 
where who wished for the overthrow of the tyranny. 

2 See above, p. 85 . 

3 Diod. xiv. 66; 08 ^ dnb M orvrjs 8 td irdcnjs rr)s v’qcrov (pvyibv, ffvyfCffcXeuccv 
kavrbv kvros ra > v Ttix&v, irpbs fikv rovs rroXtras 0paovv6/JL€Vos f rovs 8k iroXcpuovs 
ov8k Kar * o\piv I8uv viroptivouv. He is contrasted with Geldn. 

4 See above, p. 118 . 

5 Diod. xiv. 68 ; rb 8k reXcvraiov kv r$ Karavatwv alyia X$ 8irjyajvi<raro, 
irapcis irpbs rp irdXct rrjv ptdxV v (JvorfiaaoOai irpbs rb robs iXarrovp.kvovs Kara - 
<f>€vy€iv € Is robs oitedovs Xifxkvas. We must remember that the Karavcucw 
alytaXds is wholly different from what it was then. 

K 2 
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chap. x. the battle, for not attacking them with his whole force by 

land \ Had he so done, it is said, they would either have 

been utterly destroyed by the Greeks or else have been 

driven to put to sea to be destroyed by the tempest 1 2 . 

The debate But the real interest of the scene does not lie in anything 
in the # ^ 

assembly, that was said, or supposed to be said, by Theodoros or 
any other speaker. What is instructive is the picture of 
a Syracusan assembly held at the summons, seemingly 
under the presidency 3 , of Dionysios. The mere gathering 
of such a body, much more the freedom of speech allowed 
to its members, are so unlike the received pictures of a city 
under a tyranny that we can hardly fancy that they are 
sheer invention ; they must surely come from some genuine 
tradition. Dionysios acts and speaks as a magistrate of the 
commonwealth ; but he has his spearmen within call, ready 
to do the tyrant's bidding as soon as he shall find it needful 
to act as a tyrant. He allows the debate to go on as long 
as it is merely debate. And the debate soon takes a re- 
markable turn. The people, stirred up by the harangue of 
Theodoros, turn to the allies 4 . They hope that the men 


1 Diod. xiv. 68 ; yara hi r^v vavyax'iav ycydkcov irv€vya.TOW kmycvoyivcov 
ml tuiv Kapx^ovlojv dvaymcrOlvTOJv vec v\kt}(Tcu tov <ttu\ov } mipov ttx € T °v 
vucqv KaWioTov. One does not know how much of all this may lurk in the 
words of c. 6o ; ra 8* virijptTiKci irapci tov alyiaXdv mraar^aavres : but in 
that account they are in no way hindered by any storm. 

2 lb. 68 ; rd ylv yap t rt^ov OTpanvyua tcvv TroXeyicov ovnou HarrjvrrjKos fjv, 
to hi ylycOos tov x fl f^vos tnl rbv aiyia \dv avTOis tcLs vavs k£ifipaTT€. Tot€ 
(TvvfmdtpUvwv j)ywv ircfr) tt&vtqjv Jjvayfcdadrjcav &v ano0aivovT€$ aktiTKioOat 
fahiajSj fj irpos rci Kvyuxra fiia£6ylvoi tov alyiakbv irkrjpwoai vavayicov. These 
last words are oddly like those in c. 6o; iras 6 toitos tytyt vucp&v ml 
vavayicov. But the process is different in the two accounts. 

8 According to the analogy of most Greek assemblies, Dionysios, if orpa- 
rrjySsj whether avTo/cparajp or not, would not be the formal chairman of the 
assembly. (See Hist, Fed. Gov. i. 296, 338; new Ed. 231, 264.) But he 
might practically summon ( ovvayayfav ) and adjourn (hilkve). One might 
use nearly the same words of our Leader of the House, and something like 
it is said of PeriklSs ; Thuc. ii. 65. 

4 Diod. xiv. 70 ; ol ylv 'XvpaKovcnoi yirkupoi tcus if/vx^s lyivovro ml irpbs 
tovs ovyy&x ovs dvifi\€wov. 
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from Old Greece will be on their side. They hope above all chap. x. 
that the Spartan admiral in command of them will be a 
captain over them in winning their freedom x . Pharakidas Pharakidas 
went to the bema. To the utter disappointment of his Syra- Dmnydos. 
cusan hearers, he told them that he had no orders from 
Sparta to overthrow the dominion of Dionysios. His com- 
mission bade him help the Syracusans and Dionysios against 
the Carthaginians 1 2 . It was somewhat strange to expect 
an officer sent in answer to a demand of Dionysios to turn 
and act against him, and Pharakidas might have forestalled 
the pithy saying about swopping horses while crossing a 
stream. But the Syracusans doubtless hoped, however vainly, 
to find in the Spartan that genuine hatred of tyranny 
in any case which had led the Megarians to sentence 
Thrasydaios to death 3 . When Pharakidas ended his speech, 
the Syracusans stirred not; but they loudly cursed the 
Spartan traitor and his countrymen 4 . Dionysios feared Dionysios 
an outbreak. He felt that the time was come to appeal th^gem- 
openly to the last argument of tyrants. He gathered his bl y- 
mercenaries round him. No force was needed ; he was able 
to dismiss the assembly quietly 5 6 . Was it dissolved by the 
presiding magistrates or an expression of the will of Diony- 
sios ? Or did the assembly dissolve of itself when it was 
seen that the tyrant was ready to use force, if need called 
for it ? These are questions to which we should gladly have 
answers ; but we have none. 

1 Diod. xiv. 70 ; irdvrts irpoaehonow apxrj ybv tawOcu rrjs l\(vOtplas. 

2 lb. ; 6 hi ra irpbs rov rvpawov ex"*' oitcdcvs, ty-qatv avrbv birb Aa/f<- 
haijxovlojv dmardkOai 'IvpaKovaiois nal Aiovvoicp avpjiax^v irpbs K apxrjhoviovs, 
a\\’ ov A lovvatov rfjv dpxty Hara\v€iv. This was doubtless strictly true. 

On the formula, compare the dedication of Hierdn in vol. ii. p. 251, and the 
words of the treaty, Sicily, iii. 579. 

8 See vol. ii. p. 298. 

4 Diod. xiv. 70 ; oi hi 'Xupanovaiot KarairXayivTfs r^v fjavx^v « 7 xov, iroAXd 

rots 2 irapndrais KaTapkpavoi. 

6 lb. ; ol jj.lv jjua 0 o<p 6 poi ovvihpafjov irpbs rbv Aiovvaiov . . . 6 hi Aiovboios 
t 6 t€ jj.lv kyivtro irepi<f>o@os Hal hii\v<Tf tt)v (HK\ij<Jiav t 
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chap. x. The power of Dionysios, so near for a moment to utter 
overthrow, had been saved a second time by the interposition 
Popular of a Spartan ally 1 . But he had learned a lesson. He saw 
adopted°by ^at he was hated of all men in Syracuse, save his own 
Dionysios. stranger mercenaries, and that, if he was endured, it was 
simply because the barbarian was hated with a still deeper 
hatred. He saw too that the hatred of the citizens was a 
feeling which even the tyrant in his castle, with his foreign 
guards around him, could not afford wholly to despise. He 
fell back again therefore on the same popular mood which 
he had showed when building the wall of Epipolai. He 
showed himself familiarly among the people ; to some he 
gave gifts ; others he bade to his own table. Meanwhile 
the wrath of the gods was falling heavily on the sacrilegious 
besiegers. The heavenly powers thought it no scorn to 
Outbreak work through natural causes. A large part of the army was 
tencetn encamped in the low marshy ground. That ground is ever 
C.artha- unhealthy in the heat of summer, and that summer was one 

gmian J 

camp. of special heat. Encamped, it would seem, without any 
proper shelter, they felt every extreme. Before daybreak 
their bodies were chilled by the morning’s cold ; at noon the 
crowds packed closely together were stifled by the mid-day 
heat 2 . Pestilence broke out and swept away the besiegers 
faster than the arms of Syracuse could do. First it smote 
the African troops ; we should be glad to know the exact 
spot of their encampment. But they, the native subjects of 
Carthage, would claim yet less heed than the strangers hired 
from Gaul and Spain. For a while the dead were buried 3 ; 
but presently men died so fast — those who looked after the 

1 Dioddros himself makes the remark (u. s.), tcai ydp rb trpbrfpov ^Apirrjs 
& AaKtfiaipSvios, dvTiXap&avopivwv avrwv r rjs kXtvOtpias, kykvfro irpodbrrjs, teal 
t6t€ Qapatcltias kviarij rats bp pais twv 'XvpaKOvaiwv. 

[ a Diod. xiv. 70 ; irpwrov pkv y irpiu ijXtov dvartT\ai y did. rfy \pvxpbrr\ra 
tt)*' rrjsaijpas twv vddrwv, <ppi/<rj /faT«x« rd a & para’ Kard SI tt)v ptarjpBpiav 
^ Oeppbrrjs Ztrviytv a )S dv roaobrov ir\ , f]$ovs kv errevf rbirtp avvtOpoiapkvov .] 

[ 3 lb. 71 ; r b p\v irpSrrov tOairrov robs TtT€\tvTT]K 6 Tas.'] 
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sick dying among the rest — that funeral rites were no chap. x. 
longer to be had, and the stench of the dead bodies was 
added to the malaria of the marsh. A minute description 
of the symptoms is given, surely from the contemporary 
history of Philistos, which may be well compared with the 
more famous description of the plague of Athens l . 


And now comes one of those moments in the tyrant's Dionysios 
long career in which we almost forget that he was a offensive, 
tyrant. We cannot keep back some sympathy for the 
Hellenic champion when waging his war with the bar- 
barian in Western Sicily; we can give it more unreservedly 
to the daring and skilful captain fighting for the Hellenic 
city against barbarian besiegers. And yet, even in this his 
highest character, Dionysios is a tyrant still; he cannot 
work even the deliverance of Syracuse without doing a 
tyrant's crimes in the very thick of what in another man 
we should call a patriotic struggle. Yet how Dionysios 
and his people — for once we can speak of him as we might 
of a lawful king — smote the huge host of Himilkfln on 
their own soil is a stirring tale of gallant enterprise. The 

[* Diod. 1. c. The symptoms were, first catarrh {narippovs), then swell- 
ings about the throat (nepl rbv rpdxq^ou olfyfxara). To these in a short 
time succeeded fever, pains of the spinal nerves (irtpl r9jv j^xivvivpoo v irdm), 
heaviness of the legs, dysentery, and pustules (<£ XvKraivai ) over the whole 
body. Some were seized with paroxysms of insanity and wandered about 
the camp. Death occurred on the fifth or sixth day. Yet, though some 
of the symptoms as recorded by Dioddros present a certain likeness to 
those of the Athenian plague — as for instance the (p\v/craivai — the course 
and character of the disease were different. The Athenian plague was 
part of a great wave of epidemic disease that had swept down on Europe 
from ^Ethiopia, by way of Egypt and Persia (Thuc. ii. 48 ). The outbreak 
in the Carthaginian camp was, as far as we can see, of local origin, and 
the symptoms as described show that it was simply a bad form of malarial 
fever. The celebrated passage of Thucydides seems none the less however 
to have been in the mind of the original writer of the account preserved 
by Dioddros — in all probability Philistos, who as we know from Dion. 

Halic. (v), set before him Thucydides as his model (cf. Volquardsen, Quellen 
&c. bei Diodor, xi-xvi. 107).] 
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first blow had been dealt by the gods ; man had only to 
follow; and man, in the person of the lord of Syracuse, 
followed well and wisely. Now that the enemy was 
visibly weakened by the divine stroke, Dionysios planned a 
joint attack by sea and land on the Carthaginian camp. 
Eighty ships were manned under two commanders, his 
brother Leptines, not less trusted because of his defeat, 
and the Spartan Pharakidas, whom he had to thank that 
he still held his power. They were to sail and attack the 
Punic ships in the bay of Daskon. For himself he chose 
the work of an attack on the camp from the land side. 
That his attack might be sudden, he had chosen a moonless 
night and a roundabout path by which none could look for 
him. He marched across the low ground, but not by the 
nearer and more usual path of the Helorine road leading 
straight to Polichna from the north. He made his way 
round by the temple of Kyana, which stood on the high 
ground not far from his famous fountain, and so drew near 
to the quarters of Himilkon from the west. He marched 
by night, but it was not a night attack that he designed. 
It was daybreak when he drew near to the camp of the 
astonished besiegers. His plan was a subtle one, on 
one side a bloody and a treacherous one, a plan which 
could never have come into the head of a general whose 
army consisted wholly of his own citizens. For the direct 
attack from the west he told off the horsemen and a 
thousand of his mercenaries 1 . But this attack was, as 
regarded the enemy, a mere feint ; its object was at once 
to draw off their attention from more serious operations, 
and to relieve himself of soldiers whom he could not trust. 
The thousand who were to climb the small ascent of the 
hill that looks out on the windings of Kyana were a body 
of mutinous and disorderly men, who were destined for the 
fate of Uriah. The orders of the horsemen were, as soon 
[ l Diod. xiv. 72.] 
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as the thousand were well engaged with the defenders of chap. x. 
the camp, to withdraw in seeming flight ; the mercenaries 
were to be smitten and die ; the real services of the horse- 
men themselves were to be done elsewhere. The horsemen, 
one may suppose, were still men of good Syracusan families, 
and we have heard of them hitherto as the strongest 
enemies of the tyranny. Yet they did not scruple to carry 
out the treacherous command of the tyrant. We may well 
believe that, while they hated Dionysios, they hated his 
mercenaries yet more, and in marching against the bar- 
barians even the tyrant's orders were to be obeyed. The Deceptive 
assault on the west side began ; the Carthaginians came to on the^ 
the rescue ; the horsemen turned away ; the thousand were west 
left and presently cut to pieces. This side of the camp, it 
will be remembered, where no attack had been looked for, 
was not defended by a fort. The scheme of Dionysios, 
besides getting rid of his mutineers, was to draw the 
attention of the Carthaginians away from the real attacks masks real 
which were to be made on the two forts of Polichna and east. 
Daskon. For the last work the horsemen sped swiftly 
eastward ; they were to act in concert with a chosen de- 
tachment of triremes who were to sail at break of day l . 
Dionysios himself led the attack on the fort on Polichna 
hard by the temple ; that is, he was to mount the hill by 
the usual road, the hollow way that led over Polichna to 
Heloros. Meanwhile the defenders of the camp were 
thrown into confusion by the very suddenness of their 
victory over an enemy whom they had not looked for ; 
they came as fast as they could from the slaughter of the 
thousand, but in too disorderly a guise to give any effectual 
help to the points that were really threatened 2 . The whole 
scheme succeeded. Dionysios carried the fort on Polichna 

[* Diod. xiv. 72.] 

[ 2 lb. ; rojv (3apP&pcw M rb 7 rap6.bo£ov /eaTaimr\rjyjJih<av zeal irapa&oi 7 - 
Qovvtojv Terapaypiivm.’] 
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chap. x. by storm ; be was now on the hill, and he began to besiege 
forts Ure ^at P ar ^ cam P which lay on the high ground. The 

horsemen and triremes too luckily met at the appointed 
moment, and their joint efforts carried the fort on Daskon. 
A mighty shout from the Syracusan camp announced the 
capture of the forts to friend and foe, and struck fear into 
the hearts of the barbarians. These fears were soon made 
yet keener as the whole fleet of Syracuse sailed forth to 
support the few triremes which had led the way 1 . The 
two greatest navies of the world — for Syracuse under 
Dionysios must come before Athens — were to struggle for 
life and death in the space, narrow for such a strife, of the 
Great Harbour of Syracuse. 

Sea- victory A struggle it hardly was. The Carthaginian army, 

cusanTin frightened and bewildered at so many attacks on so many 
Paskdn sides, had first rushed confusedly to withstand the assault 
of Dionysios and his infantry on the camp. But when 
they saw the Syracusan fleet come forth, they turned towards 
the new danger. In the bay of Daskon were Punic ships 
of all kinds and in all cases. Triremes and transports 
lay at anchor ; forty ships of five banks of oars — Nikias 
and Demosthenes had commanded none such — were drawn 
up on the shore 2 . The first thought was to put out to sea 
with the triremes and meet the enemy. Men rushed to the 
shore and crowded into the ships ; but they were too late. 
Before the Carthaginian ship was even manned, much more 
before its rowers could take their places and trim their oars 
in order, the Syracusans were upon them. There was no 
chance of meeting prow to prow in equal fight ; the Greek 
ship, coming on with its full power of oars, easily drove 
its beak into the side of the Carthaginian trireme not yet 

[ l Diod. xiv. 72.] 

[ 2 lb. xiv. 73. If we are to believe (see p. 62) that Dionysios was the 
first to build pentekonters, the Carthaginians had been quick to follow 
his example.] 
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ready for defence. Some sank to the bottom at a single chap. x. 
well-directed blow; others were in the confusion pierced 
by several beaks at once, and became mere wrecks with 
their timbers shivered into atoms \ The noise of the 
cracking planks sounded loud, as the best triremes of Car- 
thage were broken asunder 2 . On such ships as still sup- 
plied a foothold the Syracusans, stirred up by success to 
greater success, leaped with eager speed, each man striving 
to board before his fellows. The amazed barbarians, not 
yet formed in any order, were slaughtered without mercy. 

Next came the share of the Syracusan land-force ; the Destruc- 
horsemen had come already; the foot followed — they could thaginian* 
leave their siege when there was no one to defend — Diony- fleet * 
sios himself rode round to Daskon to join them 3 . They 
found a ready prey in the pentekonters drawn up on shore. 

Hard by them were transports at anchor, and still a few 
triremes which perhaps no one had tried to put to sea. 

Fire was the weapon; it was first applied to the pente- 
konters ; they were presently all ablaze, the flames rising 
high, and spreading far and wide. A strong wind was 
blowing, and the fire next reached the transports. The 
men who were on board them swam to shore; the cables 
that held the anchors were burned; the burning ships, 
left to themselves, were carried wildly to and fro by the 
wind, with the flames curling on high around their masts. 

From the walls of Syracuse men looked on as on a living 
tragedy acted before their eyes 4 . Vengeance had indeed 
lighted on the ungodly. In the excitement of the moment, 
it seemed no earthly fire that did the deed ; the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus had fallen to destroy the sacrilegious barbarians 

P Diod. xiv. 72 ; al dl irkdocnv kfi$o\ats avappi\TTOv<S(u rets avyyeyopi- 
epwjxcvas era vitias, Setvty 6Kir\rj£iv tois dvriTarro^ivois irapdxovro.'] 

[ 2 lb. ; iravnj rwv k^o\o)rdTwv vtwv Opavopitvcw al p\v Ik tu/v kn@6kojv 
&vappijTr6p.€vai \a Kites k£aiaiov kiroiovvro \f/6<pov .] 

[ 3 lb. 73*1 

[ 4 lb. ; tois 5^ be rrjs ir6\((us O^arpiK^v avvi&atvt ylvtaQai rfjv diavj] 
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chap. x. who had recked not of his holy places nor of those of the 

Itestruc- Guardian Goddesses of the land \ 
tion of Car- 
thaginian This vivid picture, it must be remembered, comes, beyond 

all doubt, from a contemporary, an eye-witness, and more 
than an eye-witness. We read the tale as it seemed to one 
of the foremost actors in the work. If Philistos was not 
himself entrusted with any special command, we may be 
sure that on that day he was not far from the side of 
Dionysios. And on that day he may have thought with 
pride of that other day when he held out his purse to help 
the young and daring demagogue in his defiance of all rules 
of procedure. For on that day the people of Syracuse 
gathered round their tyrant, as they might have gathered 
round Gelon or Hermokrates, or round Athenagoras or 
Diokles had they been men of war like Dionysios. Men 
fought at his bidding and without his bidding. The men 
of military age, shipmen and landsmen, horse and foot, 
were smiting down the enemy at his side or giving the navy 
of the enemy to the flames. But when those who were left in 
the city heard the shouts of victory from Syracusan tongues 
and saw the fires of Syracuse burning up the ships of Car- 
thage, they too longed to have a share in the work. Lads 
who felt already the strength of years to come, old men 
from whom the strength of years past had not wholly died 
away 2 , rushed to the harbour. The Syracusan ships of war 
were busy by the shore of Daskon ; but there were mer- 
chant-ships and other vessels at anchor. The zealous youths 
and elders manned them with all speed, and hastened across 
the friendly waters to the spot where their countrymen 
were still doing the work on which the gods of Greece had 
sent them. They had no fighting to do ; they had only to 
come upon the spoil. Some of the Punic ships, forsaken 

[ l Diod. xiv. 73 ; nal tois $i aot&eiav KepavvcuOticn tpalveoOai TrapairXijalav 
rty &TT<ju\€iav rojv pappApouv."] 

[ a lb. xiv. 74.] 
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by their shipmen, were still unhurt ; others, though damaged chap. x. 
by the fire, still contained something to reward a search 
among their wrecks 1 . The spoil was carried off ; the still 
serviceable vessels were towed in triumph into the docks of 
Syracuse. The city was still not empty; there were still Exultation 
those left who could look on and could rejoice. Houses cusans?" 
were left to slaves alone ; women and children, and doubt- 
less old men too feeble to take share in the toils of their 
fellows, crowded the walls, and gazed on what was doing. 

Some raised their hands to heaven in thanksgiving to the 
gods; some pointed the moral of the scene before them, 
and told how the gods had visibly avenged themselves on 
the robbers of their temples. For the sight seemed as if 
the gods themselves had gone forth to battle 2 , as Punic 
hulls still were blazing, as the flames were still curling 
round Punic masts, as the shores of the Great Harbour still 
echoed to the victorious shout of Greece, to the confused 
and motley cries of barbarians dying or flying or crowded 
together without order or hope of help. Syracuse was 
saved ; but there was still work to do ; the camp was still 
not taken; the day of toil and triumph had still to be 
followed by a watchful night. That night was not spent 
by Dionysios in his castle in the island ; he had pitched 
him a camp hard by the ancient temple in Polichna, and from 
thence he designed to carry out whatever had still to be 
done to sweep away the camp of the barbarian and the 
barbarians themselves from the soil of Syracuse 3 . 

Setting aside his treacherous dealing with the thousand 
mercenaries, the chosen general of a free democracy could 
not have done more on that day than Dionysios the tyrant 
had done. If he had fought for himself, he had fought 

[} Diod. xiv. 74.] 

[ 2 lb. ; k<f>aiv€TO ycLp Sict fxanpov $€Ofxaxla irapair\ri<nos I) BiaJ] 

[ 3 lb. ; Aiovvotos kirwTpaToiridevat rois Qappapois irpbs r$ tov Aids Up$ 
nap€p,@oki)v irotqcra/ui'o?.] 
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also for his city and his people, and his people, if they 
fought for themselves, had fought well for him also. 
But the tyrant was a tyrant still ; the greatest victory 
of Hellas over barbarians since the day of Salamis and 
Himera fourscore and four years back was stained by 
treachery at its ending as it had been at its beginning. 
Himilkon knew that his only hope lay in Dionysios himself. 
The tyrant, we are told, and Himilkon may have made the 
same surmise, did not wish the victory to be too thorough ; 
he did not wish the power of Carthage to be altogether 
crippled; if the people of Syracuse were released from all 
fear from without — he might have added, if they had no 
longer need of him as their defender — they might again 
take to plans for the recovery of their freedom 1 . But the 
Syracusans and their allies from Old Greece and Italy were 
in no such frame of mind ; their one wish was to go on 
with the work which they had begun, to smite the barbarian 
once and for ever 2 . A secret interchange of ideas followed 
between Himilkon and Dionysios, of which the mass of the 
two armies knew nothing. The Punic general asked the 
tyrant’s leave to take away to Africa all that was left of 
his army on giving up to Dionysios three hundred talents 
which he had in the camp. Dionysios modified the terms. 
On the payment of the three hundred talents Himilkon 
might sail away secretly by night — he could not promise 
a safe voyage by day — taking with him such part of his 
army as were citizens of Carthage. The allies and mer- 
cenaries must be left behind to their fate. The policy of 
this proposal is obvious ; something like it had been done 
by Demosthenes thirty years before when the Peloponnesians 
forsook their allies at Olpai 3 . Dionysios would clearly 

[ l Diod. xiv. 75 ; ov 0ov\opi€vos T€\«uus aitoXtaOai rrjv twv Kapxrjfioviow 
8 t jvafxtv, onus ol 'ZvpaKovaioi rbv dnb tovtojv (po&ov, pi)84woT€ crxokty 
\a0axrtv avrix i(J ^ ai T V 5 ^v$€plas, Cf. p. 90.] 

[‘ lb.] 

[ 3 Thuc. iii. 109.] 
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gain less by the slaughter or bondage of Himilkon and his chap. x. 
fellow-citizens, than he would by letting it be known 
through all Sicily that the Carthaginians were capable of 
looking after themselves only and leaving, not only their 
mercenaries, but their allies to any chance that might befall 



part on the fourth night, and Dionysios, instead of further thaginian 
attacks on the camp, led back his forces into the city. ^ 

Everything was veiled in secrecy ; it was by night that escape. 
Himilkon brought or sent the money in full tale to the 
hoard of Dionysios in the island, and on the appointed 
night, having manned forty triremes, set forth accompanied 
by all the Carthaginians in the army. Carthage was so 
sparing of the blood of her own citizens, who, save on a few 
special occasions, seemed to have served only as officers, that 
one almost wonders that so many ships were needed. The 
fleet sailed forth and passed the mouth of the Great Harbour. 

But even at night forty triremes could not set sail quite 
unnoticed ; the plash of their oars alone would reveal them 
to some wakeful ears. None were more watchful than 
those who had come from the metropolis of Syracuse to 
save the noblest colony of their own city. The Corinthians, 
knowing nothing of the secret treaty, came to tell Dionysios 
that the enemy was escaping. He could not openly refuse 
to act upon their information ; but he took care not to act 
vigorously. He gave orders that the army should be called 
out; but he purposely lost time in summoning his officers *. 

The gallant men of Corinth, eager in the cause on which 
they had come, could not brook the delays of the tyrant. 

They set sail without orders, striving among themselves 
which should be foremost; they overtook some of the 
Carthaginian ships that lagged behind, and with an un- 
looked-for charge of their beaks sent them to the bottom. 

The rest doubtless escaped ; Himilkon at all events found 

[ x Died. xiv. 7 5 ; Hard axo\i)v tov $ i/y€fi6vas uOpoifavros.] 
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his way to Carthage. To keep up perhaps a show of 
energy, as well as to carry out his own special purposes, 
Dionysios again led out his army against the Cartha- 
ginian camp, where now only mercenaries were left. The 
Sikels who had taken the Carthaginian side had already 
decamped; they knew the roads to the inland parts of 
the island, and got them away each man to his own 
home 1 . Warned by their escape, or possibly conniving at 
it, Dionysios ordered the roads to be watched, lest any of 
the mercenaries should attempt to follow their example. 
He then attacked the camp by night. Forsaken by their 
commander and his officers, forsaken by their allies in the 
country, disheartened by defeat, and startled again by the 
tyrant’s sudden move in the dark, the motley crowd of 
barbarians who were left lost all heart and tried to flee. 
If it be true that 150,000 dead bodies — one half of the 
whole army — were left unburied, one wonders that they 
had not gone away long before. They tried to escape by 
this road and that ; but they were everywhere met by the 
Syracusan guards and many were taken prisoners. The 
rest threw down their arms and prayed only that their 
lives might be spared. One detachment only showed a 
higher spirit. The born soldiers of Spain kept to their 
arms in good order, and sent a herald to Dionysios pro- 
posing peace and alliance. The tyrant knew the value of 
such men as they; a truce was made and an agreement 
come to, and the warriors of the western peninsula were en- 
rolled among the mercenaries of the lord of Syracuse. 
They served him in later wars, and were sent by him 
into Peloponnesos to support the cause of Sparta against 
her Greek enemies 2 . It was not the last time that 


[ l Diod. xiv. 75 ; ol dl avpipaxovvTis T0 * s K apxrjdoviois %uce\ol, <p 6 &aavrts 
rob s 2J vpaKovotovs , %<pvyov did rod jxecoyciov, /cal crx*dbv irdvrts dieod/Orjaav 
cis rds Trarpidas.'] 

[ 3 Xenophdo, Hellen. vii. 1. 20-28 ; Diod. xv. 70.] 
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Spaniards have passed from Sicily to work deeds of arms chap. x. 
on the soil and on the waters of Greece \ The rest of the 
mercenaries, who did not know so well as the Iberians the 
advantage of keeping up a strong heart, were made 
prisoners and seemingly sold as slaves. The camp and all 
that was left in it he gave over to his own soldiers to 
plunder. The siege and the war was over, and Syracuse 
was saved. 

The most speaking monument of this great Hellenic Rising 
victory was set up, not in Syracuse or in any other Greek cSthage 
city, but in Carthage itself. On the Carthaginian defeat ^ t 4^ an 
there followed a struggle in Africa which may pass as a and allies, 
foreshadowing of the great war with the mercenaries which 
followed the first Punic war with Rome. This time the 
revolters seem to have been, not the mere mercenaries hired 
from all parts, but the allies and subjects of Carthage in 
Africa. Both they and the mercenaries were, as Dionysios 
had meant them to be, stirred to great wrath by the way in 
which Himilkon had betrayed his whole army, save the 
native Carthaginians only. They rose against the ruling 
city, a mingled body of Phoenicians and Africans, their 
numbers being further swelled by not a few slaves, whether 
their own or runaways from Carthage itself 2 . A host of 
two hundred thousand held the open country ; they occupied 
the threatening post of Tunes, and made Carthage a besieged 
city 3 . In this strait the conscience of the commonwealth 
was smitten. The votaries of the gods of Canaan were 
brought to confess that the gods of Hellas could do some- 
thing. Their late discomfiture in Sicily, their present 

[* In 1571 Messina was the starting-point of the Spanish and allied 
fleet under Don John of Austria for the expedition against the Turks 
which ended in the great victory of Lepanto.] 

[ 2 Diod. xiv. 77 ; raxb 5’ ov fi6vov iXtvOtpojv dAAd teal SovXwv avvTpt* 

\6vtw v.~\ 

[ 3 lb. ; KaTa\a^6fX(voi 8^ T vvtjtcl . . . T(i\rip€i$ rods Qoiv.tca s crwcixov.'] 

VOL. IV. L 
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distress in Africa, were clearly the divine judgement for 
the sacrilege which they had wrought against the protecting 
deities of Syracuse. Zeus, as before, is not spoken of. It 
was the specially Sicilian powers, Demeter and the Kore, 
who had undergone the wrong and who now dealt out the 
vengeance. Hitherto those Aryan goddesses had received 
no worship in Semitic Carthage *. A stately temple was now 
built to them. Some of the most honourable citizens of 

[ l Diod. xiv. 77. This view is not in agreement with Mr. Freeman’s re- 
mark in Sicily, vol. ii. 210, referring to the treaty concluded in 480 B.o. be- 
tween Geldn and Carthage after the war of Himera ; “ One of the clauses of 
the treaty bound the Carthaginians to build two temples in which the stones 
on which the treaty was graven should be laid up (Diod. xi. 26). These 
could not fail to be temples to Greek deities ; we may say almost with 
certainty that they were temples to the Goddesses of Sicily, the special 
patronesses of Gel6n and his house, DSmet&r and the Kore.” Among the 
errata however to the same volume, p. xviii, Mr. Freeman notices the 
discrepancy between this and the later notice of Dioddros according to 
which the worship of “ the Goddesses ” at Carthage introduced about 396 
is represented as something quite new. He considers therefore that “ the 
foreign rites may have been disused and forgotten between the two times.” 
On this later devotion of the Carthaginians to the cult of DemStSr and 
Persephone the coins of Carthage herself and those struck for her mer- 
cenaries and dependencies in Sicily supply a most striking commentary. 
This solemn propitiation of the Sicilian Goddesses by Carthage and the 
impulse thus given to their cult in the Punic world have been reasonably 
brought into connexion with the appearance at some time after this date 
of a whole series of Siculo-Punic tetradrachms, in which, with the aid no 
doubt of Greek engravers, there is reproduced the fine head of Persephond 
as she is seen on the Syracusan medallions from the hands of the artist 
Euainetos. (See Ludwig Muller, Num. de l’ancienne Afrique, ii. no, ill ; 
De Saulcy, Acad, des Inscriptions, T. xv. pt. ii. 53, 54 ; A. J. Evans, Syr. 
Medallions, &c., 106 seqq.) In other cases it is the Mother-Goddess 
that is represented with a wreath of ripened corn in place of the green 
barley spray seen in the Daughter’s tresses. Of the two this type was 
preferred by Carthage itself, and became the unvarying obverse type of 
her coinage. It is to be observed however, as illustrating the character 
of this engrafted cult, that both the Demdtdr and the Kor§ of Carthaginian 
and Siculo-Punic monetary art are at times associated with the symbols 
of Ashtoreth, with whom their myths had much in common. If I am 
right (op. cit. 101, 102) in supposing that some early Carthaginian gold 
coins with the head of D6m6t6r date from the Sicilian expedition of 
405 B.c., it is evident that the Sicilian Mother-Goddess was known to the 
Carthaginians before the introduction of the special expiatory cult. But 
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Carthage were chosen to be their priests ; they were wor- chap. x. 
shipped in their new house according to the most correct 
Greek ritual ; the best qualified among the Greek sojourners 
in Carthage had been prayed to undertake the missionary 
work of teaching the new servants of the goddesses how 
their favour might best be won 1 . Hellas and her gods thus 
won a religious victory; the Phoenician conscience now 
felt itself clear from sins which had been so splendidly 
atoned for ; and the men of Carthage fitted out their ships 
and went forth with higher hopes to subdue their rebels. 

Nor did the Goddesses of Sicily fail their new proselytes. 

The motley host of revolters had no acknowledged generals; 
each chief of a band claimed the first place for himself and 
his own followers 2 . Some were won over by the gold of 
Carthage ; others held out till provisions failed them ; the 
Carthaginian ships meanwhile brought in abundant stores 
from Sardinia. Before long the rebels were scattered every 
man to his own home, and Carthage was for a while de- 
livered from a danger to which her constitution and policy 
laid her open at any moment. 

It does not appear that this first war between Dionysios Carthagin- 
and Carthage was ended by any formal treaty. But the sionshT 8 
defeat of Himilkon before Syracuse secured a state of things confined foT 
which practically lasted unchanged for four years. The Car- the west, 
thaginian power, in its old Phoenician strongholds, remained LB '° 397 ’ 
unbroken. Panormos and Solous had not been touched ; 

Lilybaion had taken the place of Motya. But the Cartha- 
ginian power, as a power ruling over Greeks, came for a 

this does not affect the main fact that D6m6t6r and KorS first became 
the prevailing Carthaginian coin-types in the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury B. c., in great measure, no doubt, as a consequence of that expiatory 
cult.] 

[ l Diod. xiv. 77 ; teal ptrcL irdarjs (TepivdTrjTos rd? Itipvoajjitvoi, rdy 
Ovaias rots rStv 'EWrjvcov $6c<riv kvoiovv, teal rwv Trap' avrois ovtqjv 'EWrj vow 
robs x a P L * ar ° LTOVS ent\€£avT€? } M tt)v tSjv 6(Sjv depcuruav tra^av.'] 

[* ib.] 

L 2 
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chap. x. while to an end. The Greek cities which had come under 
Sikeliot Carthaginian dominion or supremacy had set themselves 

viGuKd uG" . * 

pendents of free as the very first act of the war. And free, as tar 
Dionysios. ^ Carthage was concerned, they remained. We have 
already seen that Himilkon found it expedient to treat one 
of them friendly 1 , and we shall presently hear another 
spoken of in a way which implies perfect independence of 
Carthage. But the story implies dependence on Dionysios, 
or perhaps complete submission to his dominion. At a 
somewhat later stage Akragas drove out the partisans of 
Dionysios and asserted its own freedom 2 . This points to 
the relation which the war established between the lord of 
Syracuse and the Greek cities which had been delivered 
from the barbarian. It looks as if he ruled, not as an 
avowed master, but by means of local parties acting in his 
interest. But it shows that Dionysios was none the less 
practically lord of all the Sikeliot cities. He was very far 
from being ruler of all Sicily; but he had come nearer to 
being so than any man had done before him. In the dif- 
ferent shapes of direct dominion, acknowledged supremacy, 
and practical influence, he had all Greek Sicily and a large 
part of barbarian Sicily at his command. Between him 
and the great barbarian power which he had failed to dis- 
lodge from north-western Sicily there was no acknowledged 
relation. There was a tacit understanding that Carthage 
and Syracuse were to leave one another alone for a season. 

§ 3, From the First to the Second Funic War of Dionysios. 
b . c . 396-392. 

At this stage of the shifting relations between the lord 
of Syracuse and the Phoenician enemy, the question cannot 
fail to present itself why he allowed those relations to stay 
as they were at the moment. When he had just struck 

[ l Therma; see p. 103.] [ a Diod. xiv. 88.] 
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such a blow at Carthage as he had dealt on the soil and on 
the waters of Syracuse, when Carthage was still barely 
recovering from plagues both in Africa and before Syra- 
cuse, while in Africa she was occupied and weakened by the 
revolt of her allies and mercenaries, and while in Sicily she 
was discredited by her treacherous dealings with them, why 
did he not choose what seems so favourable a time for 
another great attack on the Phoenician possessions in the 
west 1 ? The question came up when we saw the com- 
paratively feeble course of Dionysios in the second campaign 
of the war as compared with the mighty energy shown in 
the taking of Motya 2 . It comes up yet more forcibly now. 
It may simply be that his first campaign had taught him 
that such distant conquests were both hard to win and hard 
to keep 3 , and that he did not deem it wise to provoke Car- 
thage to the uttermost, lest she should in the end prove too 
strong for him 4 . This line of thought might have come 
into the mind either of a lawful king or of a lawful magis- 
trate ; there is the further question whether Dionysios, in 
his character of tyrant, had not his personal reasons for not 
wishing to press the enemy too hard 5 . There is a strange 
story of an oracle which said that he would die whenever 
he overcame those who were stronger than himself 6 . This, 
it is said, he understood of the Carthaginians, and therefore 
in all his wars he willingly sought defeat, lest he should by 
success bring about the fulfilment of the soothsayer’s words 7 . 


CHAP. x. 

Policy of 
DionysioB 
towards 
Carthage. 


1 This is well put by Holm, G. S. ii. 132. His use of the word Kreuzzxig 

shows a feeling of the wider oecumenical bearings of the case. 

3 See above, p. 90. 3 See above, p. 91. 4 See Holm, u. s. 

6 See above, pp. 90, 142. 

• Diod. xv. 74 ; tx uv * a P & 1 l0V T ^ T€ Tc\tvTfi<Ttiv tirav t&v tcpcir - 

t6vojv irepiytyrjrcu. 

7 lb. ; Toy xpr\oy}>v dvecpepty crri rots K apxijfioviovs, vnoXapP&ycuv tovtovs 
K pe'iTTOvs kavrov (hat, 5ib /cat rrpds avrovs irteovajus itcno\(p.T}Kws (\6 j6h tcarcL 
rci s vitcas vrro<p(vytiy teal k Kovalevs JjrTaaOat, tva pi) Sofa tojv laxuportpay yt- 
yovlvax tcptiTTcov, We shall of course come in due time to the true expla- 
nation of the parable. 
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This story misconceives and exaggerates matters a good 
deal ; but it points to a belief that Dionysios could have 
done more against Carthage than he did. Of one thing 
we may be certain. Dionysios was no doubt willing enough 
to be the champion of Hellas ; but he had no mind to 
be champion of Hellas in any shape which was likely to 
put the lordship of Syracuse and the neighbour lands in 
jeopardy. 

We must further remember that Dionysios' own position 
was at that moment a somewhat difficult one. The victo- 
rious lord of Syracuse was himself in somewhat the same 
case as the enemies over whom he had won his victory. He 
too had to deal with discontented mercenaries, with discon- 
tented allies and injured enemies, and with the elder folk 
of the land. These last had now no such good national 
hopes as they had had in the days of Ducetius ; but each 
Sikel town, as the hellenizing process brought it nearer to 
the level of a Greek town, became a greater difficulty in 
the path of the man who was striving to spread his lord- 
ship over Greeks and Sikels alike. Among these various 
elements, the first move came from the mercenaries. We 
have already seen how deeply some of them had been sus- 
pected by the tyrant, and how he had dealt with those 
whom he suspected 1 . He now felt that the whole body 
was ill-disposed towards him. His first step was to arrest 
their commander, the Lacedaemonian Aristoteles 2 . The 
whole body, ten thousand in number, now came together in 
arms, fiercely demanding their pay, possibly threatening 
Dionysios himself with death s . But we shall not lightly 
believe that the tyrant won them over by an appeal to their 
pity, that he came out to them in sordid dress and with dust 
on his head, bidding them deal with him as they thought 
good 4 . In the more credible version he tells them that Aris- 

1 See above, p. 136 . [ a Diod. xiv. 78 .] [ s lb.] 

4 This, with the threat of death irjaav ot }ucr9o<p6poi Hrtivrn), cornea 
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toteles, whose particular offences are not described, should chap. x. 
be sent to Sparta to be judged by the tribunals of his own 
city. To the rest he made a splendid offer. He would give Suspected 
them the town of Leontinoi, with its fruitful plain. The ^esTettied 
gift was accepted as full payment for all demands l . t?nof° n * 

Another of the strangely mingled communities* charac- 
teristic of this time was thus set up. Greeks and bar- 
barians — for there must have been both classes among the 
mercenaries of Dionysios — were set down to live side by 
side in a Sikeliot city which had seen ups and downs 
enough already. One specially asks whether the Spaniards 
who showed so stout a heart at the end of the Punic siege 2 
now settled down as citizens of Leontinoi. How did they 
adapt themselves to a life which must have been at least 
superficially Greek? The new Leontine community was 
of course meant to stand in some relation of dependent 
alliance to Dionysios ; its citizens would be ready to serve 
in his wars ; but they would no longer be quartered in 
Syracuse as part of his immediate household troops to act 
at a moment's notice. But a tyrant must always have 
some force in that character; it was the distinguishing 
badge of tyranny that the ruler could never trust himself 
to his own citizens. Dionysios therefore, having got rid 
of one body of mercenaries, presently hired another. And 

from a strange story in Polyainos, v. 2. I, evidently patched up from 
several sources. The mercenaries surround the house of Dionysios, r^v 
obciav avrov, an odd description of the castle inOrtygia. Then he comes 
out, kaOrjra etivfy Xafiwv zeal rfjs zcSfiTjs k6viv KaTaxeapwos, irap 4 x<w cavrdv 
t/cdoToy <&s fSovkoivro xph^^ One seems to see some dim confusion 
with the return of Geldn from Himera. They let him go — adwov faprjzcav. 

But they remain in his service. He takes them to Leontinoi and has them 
surrounded and shot down by the other troops. This suggests all manner 
of stories. The tale is perhaps hardly worth taking notice of, but it 
seems meant to come at this stage. And Leontinoi comes both in this and 
the more likely version, though in such different ways. 

1 If any one is anxious to reconcile two opposite stories, he can take 
them to Leontinoi under this promise, and then have them shot. 

3 See above, p. 144. 
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to them, together with the slaves whom he had lately set 
free, he looked as the mainstay of his power h 

Stirs next began to arise among those large bodies of 
Sicilian Greeks whom the events of the late war, and 
specially the destroying acts of Dionysios himself, had 
made homeless. The exiles of Naxos and Katan6 were 
still without any certain dwelling-place. In whatever hands 
Katane may have been just then, it had certainly not been 
given back to its own former citizens 2 . The Messanians 
too who had escaped from Himilkon were in the like case. 
All these were wandering about the land, loudly setting 
forth their demands to be settled somewhere, best of all to 
be settled in their old homes. As for ruined Messana, 
Dionysios undertook to build and people it afresh. But it 
was not to be peopled with those who had fled from 
Himilkon, but with men who would be more distinctly 
dependent on himself, men whose settlement on Sicilian 
ground would be wholly his own gift. He gathered 
colonists from Italy and from Old Greece. He planted at 
Messana a thousand settlers from his favourite Lokroi and 
four thousand from Medma 3 . He planted there also a 
body of men who might seem to have a special call to 
settle in a city which had exchanged its ancient name for 
theirs. The Messanians of Peloponnesos, whom Athens 
had planted at Naupaktos and Zakynthos, had again 
become homeless after the fall of the city which had given 
them shelter. Six hundred of these wanderers were now 

[ l Diod. xiv. 78 ; tovtois t € Hal tois ’rjXtvOcpwpivois olnbais kvimarfvae 
r^v dpx’M 

[ a That Katane was still inhabited appears from Diod. xiv. 60. See 
p. 1 19.] 

[ s Cluvers’ conjecture MtS^a/ot/s for the unknown Mifapvalovs of the 
MSS. is obviously correct. (Cf. Holm, G. S. ii. 426 ; Bunbury, in Smith's 
Diet, of Geogr., s. v.) Medma or Mesma (both forms appear on its 
coins) was a oolony of the Epizephyrian Lokrians; and its name seems 
to be preserved by the little river Mesiraa that flows into the sea near 
Nicotera in Calabria.] 
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given a place by Dionysios in his restored Sicilian Messana* chap. x. 
But Dionysios was the friend of Sparta, and Spartan hatred Spartan 
followed the Messanians of Peloponnesos wherever theytion 
went. The tyrant found that he had displeased his most Jg*™* 
powerful friends by the favour which he had shown to men nians of 
whom they had so deeply wronged and whom they there- n6sos. 
fore so bitterly hated l . But, to his credit be it said, he 
did not forsake those whom he had once taken under his 
protection. He yielded to Spartan jealousy so far as that 
the enemies of Sparta should not be set to dwell in so 
commanding a position as the city on the strait, whose 
name too was a constant reminder of memories which 


Sparta loved not. Dionysios therefore found for his Mes- They are 
sanian colonists a dwelling in a less prominent part of his Bioi^sios 
own island, and he thereby called a new Greek city into f^mLtion 
being. On the north coast of Sicily stood the Sikel town of Tynda- 
of Abacaenum 2 . We are not told whether Dionysios had [ B .’o. 395.] 
any special quarrel with its people, or whether it was 
simply held that any Sikel possession was fair game for 
Greeks. In any case he settled his colonists on a site 
within the Abacaenian territory. That territory was dis- 
membered, according to the pleasure of the lord of Syra- 
cuse, in favour of the Messanian wanderers who found 
themselves settled in yet another home. 

We have now come to all but the last foundation of a 


Greek city on Sicilian soil. The destroyer of Naxos showed 
himself as a creator at Tyndaris. Old Peloponnesian 
memories, reverence for the Great Twin Brethren of their 
old land, caused the Peloponnesian wanderers to give that 
name to their new settlement. Near the shore of the bay 
which lies westward of the chersonesos of Mylai, a lofty 
isolated hill, throwing out more than one bold spur in 
advance, rises proudly, on one side over the sea, on another 
over the lower but still lofty ground which parts it from 


[ l Diod. xiv. 78.] 


[ 2 See Sicily, i. 145.] 
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the inland mountains. Here Dionysios planted his new 
city, not on the shore like Ducetius, not on an almost 
inaccessible site like Archonides, but still on a site which 
gives Tyndaris a very distinct place among cities set on 
hills. There the fortifier of Epipolai again fenced in a 
height with all the engineering skill of his age. And a 
large part of his work still abides to speak for itself. Two 
steep and lofty spurs jutting out towards the sea were not 
taken within the fortified circuit. On the seaward side, 
where only a broad beach lies between the water and the 
foot of the hill, the wall may be traced, though only in 
slight remains, at a point a considerable way down the 
slope. On the landward side, where the hill is steeper, a 
much larger part of the wall may be followed along the 
edge of the rocky cliffs. The eastern point of the hill is 
crowned by the church of Our Lady of Tindaro, represent- 
ing doubtless some chief temple of the city, perhaps the 
house of the Great Twin Brethren themselves. Just below 
the church, on the landward side, is a projection of the 
hill, which, though by no means its highest point, must 
have practically served as the akropolis of Tyndaris. The 
shape of the height has given the walls that crown it the 
shape of the polygonal shell-keeps of mediaeval times ; 
we seem at Tyndaris to be looking up to the castle-walls 
of Cardiff or Lincoln or Norwich. But the engineers of 
Dionysios had further devices still. It seems plain that, 
under the shadow of this ^^m-akropolis, a covered way 
led up to one of the gates of the town. The wall, 
strengthened by square towers at regular intervals, built of 
uncemented rectangular blocks, is fully worthy of the 
great military inventor of his day. The strong city above 
had its haven below, well sheltered by one of the seaward 
spurs of the height on which it stands K 

[ l There is also a sandy tongue running eastward from the northern 
promontory which probably formed an arm of the original haven, now, 
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Events showed that the foundation of Dionysios was chap. x. 
wisely planned. The city flourished from the beginning. Flourish- 
The first six hundred settlers welcomed new-comers, and o^Tylada- 
before long Tyndaris was a city that numbered over five ria * 
thousand citizens \ The site is now empty, save for the 
church and its attached buildings and a few other houses, 
hardly amounting to a village. But Tyndaris remained, at 
least down to the plunderings of Verres, a city of wealth 
and renown, which played its part in the wars of Rome 
and Carthage 2 . And of the later days of Tyndaris we have Its ruins, 
some considerable remains. The Greek theatre has been 
modified by Roman hands, and the Roman has nowhere 
left a worthier monument of the building art than the bold 
and massive arches of the building known as the gym- 
nasium 3 . It must have altogether changed the character 

except for a few pools and shallows, entirely silted up. The access 
to the city above from the harbour must always have been tedious, as the 
site can only be approached from the seaside by a path which zigzags up 
a steep ascent of 600 feet. On the eastern side, where the wall is now 
very imperfectly preserved and the cliffs are steepest, must have taken 
place the catastrophe described by Pliny (ii. 92), but his statement that 
half Tyndaris was swallowed up by the sea is obviously an exaggeration. 

From the line of the existing fragments of wall, it is evident that no very 
considerable part of the ancient site can have been carried away by land- 
slips. It is possible however that part of the sandy flats and shallows 
below were covered at one time by a lower town which was invaded by 
the sea.] 

[} Diod. xiv, 78.] 

[ a For the history of Tyndaris see Bunbury (Smith’s Diet, of Geogr., 
s.v.). In the first Punic War it was dependent on Carthage, but subse- 
quently, in 254 B.C., expelled the Punic garrison. Cicero, Yerr. iii. 43, 
calls it " nobilissimam civitatem.” Its great art- treasure, a statue of 
Hermes, formerly carried off by the Carthaginians and restored by Scipio 
Africanus in return for naval assistance rendered to him, was seized by 
Verres (Cicero, Verr. iv. 39-42)-] 

[ 3 Earlier Sicilian antiquaries, e.g. Francisco Ferrara, called this build- 
ing “ il Ginnasio.” Serradifalco, Antichith di Sicilia, v. 55, is more cautious. 

In exploring the site I was struck by the fact that this fine building with 
its archways and triple gangway lies on a line of cross wall which ap- 
parently represents the barrier between the Agora and Akropolis of 
Tyndaris. It looks as if, in part at least, it had served as a stately portal 
between the two — a Temple Bar of Roman Tyndaris.] 
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chap, x. of a long line of coast where the Greek had not settled at 
all and where the Sikel had rarely risked himself upon the 
edge of the waters, when Tyndaris arose to supply in some 
sort the blotting-out of Himera from the tale of the cities 
of Hellas, to atone in some sort for the sweeping away 
of Naxos at the bidding of its founder. He who had 
overthrown the oldest of Sikeliot cities had called the 
youngest into being on a site which was new ground for 
Hellas. 

Hostility of The work of Dionysios at Messana and Tyndaris not un- 

RhSgion. na ^ ura ily alarmed his enemies at Rhegion. The restoration 
of Messana, as a city under the dominion or influence of 
the Syracusan tyrant, they looked on as directly threaten- 
ing to themselves. They sought therefore to turn his own 
policy against himself. Dionysios had set up a place of 
shelter for homeless exiles ; the men of Rhegion would do 
the like for other exiles whom Dionysios himself had made 
homeless and who could be fully trusted to act zealously 

The Rh6- against him. They too chose for their work a site on the 

Mylai!° imd northern coast; but they could hardly be said, like the 
founder of Tyndaris, to enlarge Hellas by a new city. 
Yet they did in some sort design the foundation of a new 
Greek community by cutting off a piece of Messanian 
territory and planting it with new inhabitants. The site 
which they chose was evidently suggested by Dionysios* 
choice of Tyndaris. The two are near neighbours, looking 
forth on each other, neighbours who might be almost said 
to be natural rivals. In the view from the hill of Tyndaris, 
along with the inland mountains and the isles of Aiolos, 
a prominent object is the chersonesos of Mylai, the western 
outpost of the Messanian territory. Tyndaris is no less a 
prominent object from the chersonesos of Mylai. Between 
them lies the bold curve of the great bay which seems 
designed as the battle-field of mighty fleets. There 
Gaius Duilius first smote the Carthaginian on his own 
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element 1 ; there Marcus Agrippa wrested the prize from chap. x. 
the younger Pompeius for the younger Caesar 2 . The two 
points which thus keep watch over one another were both 
at this moment under the dominion or influence of Diony- 
sios. But his enemies of Rhegion determined to wrest one 
of the two posts from his power, and to people it with the 
men who had most reason to hate him. On the lofty 
height, the new-built walls, of Tyndaris they did not dare 
to risk an assault. But they marked Mylai as a city of 
refuge for the enemies of Tyndaris and its founder. By 
the side of Tyndaris it seems a lowly spot. From that 
height it looks almost like a greater Thapsos seen from 
Epipolai. The flat isthmus is hardly seen ; even the rocky 
peninsula, with its akropolis and its central hill, looks low 
indeed beside either the islands or the hills of the mainland. 

But the site of the old Mylai, the rocky hill crowned by 

the castle of Milazzo, the castle which played a memorable 

part in the last deliverance of Sicily, was no contemptible 

post of strength. That post the Rhegine enemies of Exiled citi- 

Dionysios were now able to occupy. They drove out such j^ofand 

of his new Messanians as occupied Mylai, and gave the Katana 

r J jo settled by 

place fresh inhabitants. They collected all whom they Engines 
could find of the men whom Dionysios had made homeless, at Myla1, 
the wanderers from Naxos and Katane, and planted them 
on the peninsula of Mylai as a new settlement 3 . 

Was Mylai, in its new state, designed to form a separate 
community distinct from Messana? That question was 
perhaps left to be settled by the course of events. The 
Rhegines at any rate designed something more than the 
dismemberment of the Messanian territory; they hoped 
for the conquest of Messana itself. They gathered their 
forces, and they found a Syracusan enemy of Dionysios to 

[* Polyb. i. 23.] 

[ a Appian, B. C. y. 95-109, 1 15-122; Dion Cass. xlix. 2-1 1 ; Yell. 

Paterc. ii. 79 ; Suet. Aug. 16.] [ 3 Diod. xiv. 87.] 
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command them. This was Heloris, described as a man of 
high military repute, who had been driven into exile by 
the tyrant 1 . We are tempted to see in him that Heldris, 
spoken of as the adopted father of Dionysios, who had 
shown himself a wise and daring counsellor at the moment 
of the tyrant's greatest need 2 . He who sent Philistos into 
banishment might do the like by Heloris. Under the com- 
mand of their Syracusan general, the Rhegines laid siege 
to the restored Messana of Dionysios. Their approach was 
evidently by land — perhaps straight from the settlement 
of Mylai. For we read that Heloris attacked the akropolis 
of Messana, where the great modern fort on the hill-side 
rises above the lower town by the sea \ The Messanians 
— the last settlers had already taken the name — were ready 
to defend themselves, and they were strengthened by a 
body of mercenaries sent by their founder 4 . A battle 
followed, in which the Rhegine besiegers were defeated 
with the loss of five hundred men. The victorious Messanians 
at once marched against the new settlement at Mylai. 
They took the town ; Mylai and Tyndaris were not to look 
out on each other as hostile posts ; both were to be strong- 
holds of the dominion or influence of Dionysios. Mylai must 
have surrendered on terms, for the Naxians, and doubtless 
the Katanaians with them, were allowed to go their ways 6 . 
Driven from their new home, they were again left to 
wander whither they might, seeking shelter here and there, 
chiefly among the Sikel enemies of Dionysios 6 . 

This dismemberment of the territory of Abacsenum, what- 
ever was its immediate occasion, was only part of a general 
plan of warfare designed by Dionysios against the indepen- 

[* Compare Diod. xiv. 87, and 90, 103, 104.] 

[ 2 See p. 19.] [ 3 Diod. xiv. 87.] [* lb.] 

[ 5 lb. ; tovs oiKiaOiVTas kv avT j} N a£tovs virocnr6i'dovs a^rj/cav."] 

[ 6 lb. ; (is r€ 2 S<*€Aovs /cal rds a\\as rds 'EWrjviSas tt6\(is aTT(\06vT(s } ak\oi 
/car’ ak\ovs r 6irovs KarqjKrja av.] 
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dent Sikels. The advance of adopted Greek life in their towns chap. x. 
is here marked in a curious way. Hitherto we have heard Sil f el 

paign of 

of Sikel kings and princes ; Ducetius and Archonides were Dionysios. 
no republican magistrates. But still less were they tyrants. 

But now the Sikel towns, having been so far Hellenized as 
to develope commonwealths after the Greek fashion, had in 
some cases gone a step further. They had, after the Greek 
fashion, after the specially Sikeliot fashion, fallen under 
the power of tyrants. Dionysios now set forth on a great 
Sikel campaign, in which he took some towns by arms and 
some by treason, and made treaties with the rulers of others. 

Smeneos 1 and Morgan tina were taken by force. By the He takes 
taking of Morgantina, first conquest of Ducetius, Dionysios tfna gan 
advanced his frontier in the character of lord of Katane 
rather than in that of lord of Syracuse. But other gains 
followed which might pass for swift steps towards the 
position of a lord of all Sicily. The founder of Tyndaris 
had already established his power on the north coast, and 
it must have been a gain indeed when the yet stronger hill Cephalce- 
of Cephalcedium was put into his hands by some traitor. dluln * 
Under the dominion of Dionysios that whole coast was fast 
passing from the Sikel to the Greek. But what are we to 
make of a perfectly casual notice which implies that the 
extension of his power at this time was not made wholly at 
the cost of Sikels? We read, without detail and without Solous. 
remark, that among the towns which .were now betrayed 
to Dionysios was Phoenician Solous. One whose power now 
reached from Messana to Cephalcedium most likely stood 
in some relation to the town which had grown up as a 
representative of fallen Himera, and from Thermai it would 
be natural to go on to Solous. But at any other moment 
Solous could assuredly not have been won without a Punic 
war. It is just possible that at this particular moment, 

l 1 So the MSS. of Dioddros, xiv. 78, but as no such place is known, 

Dindorf has with some probability suggested M ivaivovj] 
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chap. x. when Carthage was so weakened by her wars in Sicily and 
Africa, she may have sat calmly by while some faithless 
mercenary allowed the ass laden with gold to toil up to the 
city of the rock. The fact stands recorded, and we can at 
most suspect some mistake. And the third town taken by 
Henna treason seems strangely joined with the others. The list 
Dionysios. runs : “ Cephalcedium, Solous, Henna 1 / J Thus the sacred 
city on the height, the home of the Goddesses, where 
the tyrant had once shown himself, if not as a friend, 
yet not altogether as an enemy, passed into his hands by 
the act of some traitor among its own people. Assuredly 
no colony of Syracuse in the beginning, it now passed 
for a while under the power of Syracuse or of her 
master. 

Henna, we may believe, was by this time practically a 
Greek town. It was doubtless a commonwealth. Dionysios 
himself had first encouraged a tyranny there, and then had 
overthrown it 2 . But in some other Sikel towns the tyrant 
Treaties of Syracuse had to deal with fellow-tyrants. The name is 
Agyris of distinctly given to the ruler of Agyrium, Agyris, who 
atufmmdn seems bear ^e name his city, like Hyblon at Hybla 
of Centu- and Gelon at Gela. An equivalent description is given to 
npa * the ruler of Centuripa, Damon ; his name is Greek and 
Doric 3 . With both these rulers Dionysios made treaties. 
It might often better suit his purpose to support a tyrant 
who would feel himself his dependent and would practically 
act as his lieutenant, rather than to bring the town formally 
under his own dominion. This policy was afterwards largely 
followed by the Macedonian kings, and we may be sure that 
Dionysios thoroughly understood its advantages. In the 
case of Agyrium and its tyrant Agyris they were clear 
indeed. The lord of Agyrium might be a dangerous enemy, 
and he would be a valuable ally. Agyris is spoken of as 


[ l Diod. xiv. 78.] [ 2 See pp. 31, 32.] 

[ 3 Diod. xiv. 78 ; A dficova rbv dvvafffivovra Kcvt opnrivwvj] 
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the most powerful tyrant in Sicily after Dionysios himself *. chap. x. 
We may mark how the two rulers are spoken of together 
as members of the same class, without any hint at the 
distinction between Greek and Sikel. And we take in the Flourish- 
prosperity and power to which some of these inland Sikel Agyrium.° f 
towns had grown when we read the description of a place 
which now seems out of all ordinary tracks, which we 
have seen far away on its peaked hill in the outlook from 
other heights, but which we have had to give up the hope 
of ever reaching. In the days of Dionysios the holy city 
of Herakles and Iolaos must have been in the thick of 
the Sicilian world. In Agyrium Agyris ruled over a strong 
and populous city which numbered no less than twenty 
thousand citizens 2 . The proportion of slaves and strangers 
would doubtless be far less in Agyrium than it was in 
Akragas ; but such a number as this, or a number a good 
deal smaller, would mark Agyrium as a city whose friend- 
ship the master of Syracuse himself could not afford to 
make light of. Agyris was also master of many fortresses 
in the neighbourhood of his city, and he had a rich hoard 
in the akropolis of Agyrium. He was moreover a tyrant 
in every sense of the word ; his hoard was filled by the 
spoils of the richest men of his city whom he had put 
to death 3 . Of the lord of Centuripa we have no such 
details ; our guide is a man of Agyrium and not of Cen- 
turipa. But it may be, to judge from the milder title 
given to him 4 , that his rule was less lawless and bloody 
than that of his fellow at Agyrium. 

Both these Sikel tyrants then Dionysios had every motive 
to win over peacefully to his alliance. It is more remark- 

p Diod. xiv. 95 ; oZtos tcuj/ t<$t€ rvp&vvwv twv ev %tKc\lq. neytaTrjv 
Svvafuv ftcrd Atoj'o<r<oj\] [ 2 lb.] 

[ 3 lb. ; fy teal els tovto t6 ir\f}0os \v rft ir6\ei avvr}0poi(Tpivov \PV m 
fxarwv ttoWSjv kqtcL tt)v atcp6iro\iv rrapaOecris, 'Ay vpis fjOpo'ucci, wecpovevHus 
rows evnopcuT&TOvs rwv iroMrw v.] 

[ 4 lb. 78 ; rbv Svvaare iWra.] 

VOL. IV. M 
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chap. x. able when we hear at the same time of his making treaties 
with the people of three Sikel towns where no lord is 
spoken of. These we may therefore suppose to have been 
free commonwealths. We may be pretty sure either that 
Dionysios looked for a stout resistance from them, or else 
that he had some other special motive which led him to 
Dionysios forego any attempt at their complete subjugation. He 

ma keg 

treaty with made a treaty with Herbita, where the second Archonides, 
Herbita f oun ^ er 0 f Halsesa, had lately ruled, not as a tyrant 

but as a lawful prince 1 . In the darkness of internal 
Sikel history, this looks as if he and his dynasty had 
passed away — whether as that of a Tarquin or as that of a 
Kodros — and as if Herbita was now enjoying the early days 
of republican freedom. If so, it must have needed some 
very strong motive to make Dionysios in such a case cease 

and from troubling. He made another treaty with another 
.Assorus • 

people towards whom he had every motive, if not of grati- 
tude, at least of policy, to show every favour. These were 
the citizens of Assoros, the one Sikel town which had not 
joined in the general movement against him some years 
earlier 2 . A large inland Sikel region was thus allowed to 
keep a certain measure of freedom; its people were the 
allies of Dionysios and not his subjects. Still they were 
watched, not only from Syracuse and his other possessions 
on the east side of Sicily, but also from the posts which he 
had gained on the north coast of the island and in its 
innermost centre, at Cephalcedium namely and at Henna. 

Makes But when we read, under another formula, that Dionysios 
peace with 

Herbessus. made peace with the people of Herbessus 3 , we are tempted 
to think of another meaning. It may be that an attempt 
at the direct annexation of a Sikel town so much nearer to 
Syracuse than any of the others just spoken of had to be 
put off in the face of events, more distant in place, but 

[ l See p. 33.] [ 2 See p. 107.] 

[ 3 Died. xiv. 78 ; irpbs *E pfirjooivovs elp-fjvrjv kiroifoaro.'] 
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which touched the personal feelings of Dionysios far more chap. x. 
keenly. 

It would seem that it was while the tyrant was thus Dionysios 
personally warring and negotiating with the various Sikel ^fgeaifce 
powers that the events took place in north-eastern Sicily 
which were described a little while back. The Rhegines, 
the people of all others most hateful to the soul of Diony- 
sios, had been befriending his enemies and attacking his 
friends, and they had been beaten back without any share 
in the success falling to the lot of himself personally l . He 
now wished to show himself face to face to these presump- 
tuous enemies, and to have his vengeance on them 2 . But 
again Greek and Sikel politics could not be kept asunder. 

In a war with Rhegion a Sikel enemy stood in the way 
whom, even apart from a war with Rhegion, Dionysios had 
every motive to wish to get rid of. The new Sikel com- 
monwealth planted by Himilkon in its mountain home on 
Tauros was beginning to play its part in the affairs of 
Sicily. From Syracuse to Rhegion the most obvious course 
by sea and land lay beneath the feet of Sikel Tauromenion. 

Without giving its settlers credit for making war on a 
great scale, they would have no lack of opportunity for 
annoying armies, perhaps fleets also, on their passage 3 . 

The tyrant made up his mind to deal with the nearer He resolves 
enemy first 4 , and an expedition to bring Tauromenion under Tauro” 06 
his power was decreed in the counsels of Dionysios. memon. 

We have sometimes wondered at the way in which, in 
Sicilian and in Greek warfare generally, the winter season 
is constantly spoken of as of itself putting a stop to all 

F See p. 158.] 

[ 3 Diod. xiv. 87.] 

* lb. ; Aiovvaios, tu>v nepl rdv vop9p.6v avr$ rottoiv KanaKivaap-ivtav 
(fnXlwv, 5tfVO€tTO p.tv 'Pfiyiov aTpan&v ayt tv, TfafrrjvoixX^iTO 8e vird tu*v 
T avpopiviov Kar€i\r)<p6rwv 'XiKfXwv. 

* lb. ; At uTTtp tcplvas cvp,<f>ip€iv rovrots lirt Otadai irpcOrots. 


M 2 
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chap. x. warfare. But with the great improver of the military art 
the time when kings go forth to battle was not bounded by 
those seasons in which warfare was deemed less plentiful in 
hardship. Dionysios bought his mercenaries dear ; they 
had the spoil of cities as the prize of their toil ; he could 
therefore demand services from them which the citizen- 
soldiers both of Athens and Syracuse were beginning to 
shrink from. The day was passed when Sokrates and his 
fellow-soldiers endured the winter's siege at Potidaia ; but 
the Campanians and Iberians by whom the Sicilian warfare 
was now waged were still ready for such toilsome works. 
Dionysioa Dionysios did not shrink from devoting the winter to the 
winter to siege of Tauromenion, so far as Tauromenion could be said 
Tauro- f besieged. He pitched his camp on the side towards 

menion. the forsaken site of Naxos, and thence carried on his leaguer 
of the mountain-city. He deemed, we are told, that the 
siege would not be a long one, that the Sikels, if pressed by 
warfare or hunger, would soon forsake their lofty dwelling- 
place, a dwelling-place where they had been settled but 
yesterday, and for which they could have no traditional 
Calcula- attachment 1 . Nothing, as a rule, is less valuable than 
Dionysios the surmises of our narrators, specially when they write 
PhUistos^ some ages after, as to the thoughts and motives of princes 
and generals. But we may be sure that we are here not 
listening to the compiler of Agyrium in the days of Augus- 
tus, not even to the banished of Tauromenion in the days of 
Agathokles, but to the statesman and soldier of Syracuse 
who as yet shared the inmost counsels of her master. It 
is Philistos, and none other, who gives us this vivid picture 
of the workings of the tyrant’s mind and of the feelings of 
the people with whom the tyrant had to deal. Dionysios 
had clearly not reckoned on the strength of purpose in 
a long oppressed nationality which has at last again lifted 


1 Diod. xiv. 87 ; irpo<T€KapT€p€i rj tiqXlopk'h} rdv vopifav tovs 

TUkcXovs ItcXetyf iv rdv \6<f>ov t Sid rd 1 t&\cu /earq>KrjKivat. 
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up its head among mankind. The Sikels of Tauromenion chap.x. 
had indeed no immediate tie to Tauromenion, as to a native 
and ancestral city; but Tauromenion looked down on the 
ground where Naxos once had stood. They had heard of 
old time and their fathers had told them how that was the 
spot where the Greek had first begun to encroach upon the 
Sikel. The spot which had been the firstfruits of Greek 
invasion had more lately become the firstfruits of the new- 
born life of the Sikel ; it was theirs by the gift of the very 
man who now came against them. They had won back the 
soil of their forefathers; they would not move from the 
lofty dwelling-place which commanded it \ If Dionysios 
was to win Tauromenion, he must win it only by a struggle 
in which every man of Tauromenion would be ready to fight 
to the death. 

If the Sikels of Tauromenion had fully nerved their Assault 
hearts for the defence, Dionysios had no less fully made up uf e iriom°" 
his mind to become master of their stubborn stronghold. 

It was now the winter solstice, and the snow was thick on 
the upper heights of Tauros 1 2 , as it may sometimes, even in 
more genial seasons of the year, be seen from Tauros itself 
lying thick on the hills of the oldest Italy. While the 
ground was thus covered, the Sikels, in one at least of 
the fortresses of Tauromenion, kept a watch less strict 
than should have been kept when such an enemy was 
threatening them 3 . The fact of their heedlessness reached 

1 This most remarkable setting forth of Sikel feeling stands thus (c. 88) 
in formal opposition to the mistaken belief of Dionysios ; ol 54 2ikc\oI irapd 
tujv iraripcw 4/e iraXatoO irap€i\ij<p6Tts t on ret piprj ravra rrjs vrjvov tuttXwv 
KaT€\6vT<uv t "EXX^m irp&rws KarairXivaavTn tKTicrav p\v Na£ov, 4 £ tfiaXov d* 
k/erbs rod roitov robs t6tc /carotKOvvTa s St/ecXofcs, did df) <pd<n<ovTts irarpyav 
&vatcrf)<Ta<T$cu \^pav t hcu irtpl wv c Is robs iavrv v irpoySvovs l£rjpapTov *EX- 
Xrjvts dpvvaoQai dueaicus l<pi\onpiovvro mracrx H* A. 6<pov . We must 

imagine Britons of the time of Ecgberht living within sight of Ebbsfleet. 

a Diod. xiv. 88 ; irv\ov p\v ovaai rpoirai nal did robs kmytvo* 

jxhovs \etpMV as 6 ircpi rfy anpoitoXiv t6tto$ itK'fiprjs rjv x*<5vos. 

3 lb. ; Aiovvffios robs 2tK€\ovs, did tt)v dxvpdrrjra /ecu tj)v vmpfioXty rod 
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CHAP. X. 

Night 
assault on 
Tauro- 
menion. 


One akro- 
polis taken. 


Repulse of 
Dionysios. 


the watchful ear of the tyrant, and he planned an attack 
compared to which the famous night attack of the Athenians 
on the Epipolai of Syracuse sounds like child's-play. On 
a moonless and stormy night Dionysios led out his forces 
to the assault of the heights of Tauromenion 1 . The 
whiteness of the snow was their only help against utter 
darkness ; but the paths, rough at best, were deeply clogged 
with its fall; the intense cold touched the eyesight of 
Dionysios himself and covered his face with wounds 2 . Yet 
he and his followers pressed on with a stout heart ; their 
first assault was seemingly directed against the lower 
height, the hill on which the famous theatre arose in after- 
days. “ They took one akropolis 3 ; " and from that strong- 
hold Dionysios was enabled to make a successful dash on 
the town itself, and to lead his troops within it 4 . The 
news that the enemy was actually within their gates 
aroused the men of Tauromenion from their slumbers. 
They gathered fast in the town itself, and helpers doubt- 
less sped down from the Castle, perhaps from the loftier 
height of Mola 6 . The lord of Syracuse and his soldiers 
were surrounded in the dead of the night, in a strange 
town, by a force evidently greater than their own. Six 
hundred were killed on the spot ; the more part, the tyrant 
himself among them, were driven over the cliffs between 
the town and the sea. They rolled or scrambled down how 
they might, and most of them lost their armour on the 

relxovs feQvpiQvvras tttpl t^v Hard t^v fapoirofav (pvKa/djv citpwv. See 
Appendix IV. 

1 Diod. xiv. 88 ; wpfivjat wrcrbs a<T€\r)Vov Hal x*W*piov npbs robs avurdru 
rdirovt, See Appendix IV. 

8 lb. ; iroAAd dl fcaKonaBrjcras did tc t^v tojv Kprjfxvuu dvaxb tLav Ka ^ 
ir\rjOos rrjs x^vos . . . Hal rd irp6<r<unov ttfKHvoe Hal rds 6if/us tp\aipi did rd 
if/vxos, 

8 lb. ; puas p.\v aKporrdKtw ticvpUvac. See Appendix IV. 

4 lb. ; fitrd raura cly rd irtpov pifpos rrapuantawv, t l<rqyay€ rfy tvva- 
puv cfy tt)v See Appendix IV. 

* See Appendix IV. 
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way. Dionysios was taken up with the breath barely left chap. x. 
in his body. But he had the honour — it is surely his right- 
hand man who tells the tale — of being the only man in his 
company who came down from scaling the heights of 
Tauromenion still wearing his breast-plate \ 

Tauromenion was thus saved from the attack of the 
Syracusan tyrant to be still for a very short time a centre 
of renewed Sikel nationality. The discomfiture of Diony- 
sios not only put off his attack on Rhegion for some while, 
but stirred up all his other enemies to take action against 
him. But the two names that are first mentioned raise 
some difficulty. We are told that the people of Akragas Revolt of 
and of Messana, after this mishap of Dionysios, drove out an( j Mes- 
his partisans and asserted their freedom 1 2 . Akragas had 8ana * 
thrown off the supremacy of Carthage at the beginning of 
the first Punic war of Dionysios 3 . That must practically 
have meant that it passed from the supremacy of Carthage 
to the supremacy, if not to the direct dominion, of Diony- 
sios. It was only in human nature that those who had 
won the inch should wish for the ell, that those who had 
exchanged a barbarian for a Greek master should next wish 
to be without any master at all. And it was further in 
Akragantine nature to loathe any superiority on the part of 
Syracuse in any shape. How far any Sikeliot state could, 
as things stood then, expect to keep perfect independence, 
alike of Dionysios and of Carthage, is another matter The 
statement about Messana is more puzzling. Revolutions 


1 Diod. u. s. ; t£«!uo$T]<Ta v oi pitra rov Aiovvolov * Kal avrbs iv tj ) <pvyy, 

rvirr6fi€vos ds rbv Ocupaxa, 'ntpuKvXioOr], koX Trap d\iyov <Tvv€\rj<p0T) . . . 
&TT€&a\ovZl rcis iravowXias oi irXueroi, koX avrbs 6 Aiovvcrios fxSvov rdv O&pcuca 
8i4<r<v<re. In the somewhat similar case of the Athenians who fell and 
leaped from Epipolai (Thuc. vii. 44, 45, see Sicily, iii. 316), it is not the 
loss of the breast-plate that we hear of, but of the shield, which is more 
intelligible. 

[ a Diod. xiv. 88.] [ 3 See p. 65.] 
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chap. x. were so common in Greek cities, they were so specially 
common in Messana above other Greek cities, that it may be 
that those whom Dionysios had himself planted in Messana 
thus soon turned against him. Still it is hard to believe in 
such a change at this particular moment ; for directly after- 
wards we hear of Messana again, and we hear of it in 
a way which implies that it was friendly to Dionysios. 
One is tempted to see some mistake in the text — possibly 
some confusion in the compiler — but it is dangerous to try 
to set it right by guess-work \ 


§ 4. The Second Tunic War of Dionysios. 

B.C. 393. 

Expedition We now, quite suddenly, without any hint or prepara- 
ag^fnst 6n tion, find ourselves in the midst of another Punic war. 
Messana. [Magon, who commanded the] Carthaginian forces in 
Sicily, thought the opportunity a good one to attempt to 
win increased influence for Carthage in the island, and to 
win it in a manner unusual with Punic commanders. He 
took to showing every sort of consideration to the Sicilian 
cities which were under Carthaginian rule; he welcomed 
those who were driven into exile by Dionysios ; he made 
alliances with the Sikel enemies of the tyrant 2 . Thus 
strengthened by the accession of native allies, he set out on an 
expedition against Messana, and encamped on the road near 
Abacsenum. That Sikel town had been shorn of part of its 
territory for his foundation at Tyndaris; it had therefore 
gladly entered the Punic alliance 3 . There is a certain interest 


[ l Grote (c. lxxxiii. note) remarks ; “ I cannot but think that Dioddrus 
has here inadvertently placed the word Mwafivioi instead of a name 
belonging to some other community — what community we cannot tell*** 
Holm (G. S. ii. 438) suggests Kapapivaioi.] 

[ 3 Diod. xiv. 90; tnoiTjcaro Kai vpbs tovs ir\ti<XTovs rwv 2iKt\S>v 
ffvfipaxlos.1 
[ s lb. Cp. p. 153.] 
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in this campaign, waged by a Punic general in quite a new 
character. We hear nothing of any reinforcements being 
sent from Africa ; Magon makes war, it would seem, at the 
head of the forces of the Carthaginian possessions in Sicily, 
and of any natives of the island, Greek or Sikel, that would 
join him. But against such a combination as this the lord 
of Syracuse proved the stronger. Dionysios came in person, 
gave battle to Magon, and defeated him with the loss of 
eight hundred men 1 . This number shows how different 
a kind of army this must have been from those which 
Carthage was accustomed to gather from every land of the 
barbarians of the West. Carthage, simply as a Sicilian 
power, was weaker than Syracuse under such a leader as 
Dionysios. 

The unsuccessful expedition of Magon against Messana 
seems to have called Carthage back to her more usual way 
of carrying on Sicilian warfare. The depression which had 
followed the overthrow before Syracuse had now passed 
away. The defeat at Abacsenum had not seriously weakened 
the Carthaginian power, while it would be felt as a call 
to greater exertions. An army of the usual kind, number- 
ing eighty thousand, was got together from Africa and 
Sardinia. This time there is no mention of Spain ; but 
the barbarians of Italy are specially spoken of 2 . Carthage, 
like her general, had taken to milder ways. Magon, in- 
stead of being crucified for his defeat, was put in command 
of the greater force which was now sent over to Sicily. 
Thus strengthened, he set forth on a march among the 
Sikel towns in the inland parts of the island. He won 
over, we are told, many cities by revolt from Dionysios 3 . 
It would have been no great trouble to give their names ; 
but we get no detail till the Punic general reached the 
territory of Agyrium. There the local interest of our guide 


chap. x. 


Magdn de- 
feated by 
Dionysios. 
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thaginian 
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[ l Diod. xiv. 90.] 
[ a Diod. xiv. 95 ; twv 'IraXlas fiappapcvv.] 


V a.] 
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chap. x. is kindled, and he minutely fixes the site o£ Magon's camp 
by the river Chrysas, near the road that leads to Mor- 
gantina 1 . Agyris, the powerful tyrant of Agyrium, was 
a firm ally of Dionysios, and no persuasion of Magon could 
win him over to the Carthaginian side. Magon was there- 
fore minded to press on further, specially as he had heard 
that the lord of Syracuse was himself on his march to meet 
him. So he was, at the head of such a force as he could 
get together at the moment, a force of twenty thousand, 
Syracusan and mercenary. Marching inland, he drew near 
to the host of Magon before it had advanced any great 
Agyris of distance beyond Agyrium. He then first sent messages to 
helps 1011 Agyris, and then entered Agyrium in person with a small 
Dionysios. p ar £y. He called on Agyris to abide in his alliance and 
to fight manfully for the common cause 2 . It was the 
common cause of tyrants; but it was also the cause of 
Sicilian independence. For the dominion of Carthage, 
however established, over any Sikel or Sikeliot town would 
have been far harder to shake off than the lordship either 
of Agyris or of Dionysios. More immediate arguments 
were not wanting. Dionysios promised Agyris a large 
increase of territory as the reward of vigorous help in the 
present need 3 . Thus appealed to, the Sikel tyrant first 
furnished his Greek brother with corn and all that his 
army needed, and then joined his camp with his whole 
force. Magon had now to cope with the two greatest 
native powers of Sicily, Greek and barbarian. 

In point of numbers the Punic host no doubt still outdid 
the combined power of Syracuse and Agyrium. But it 
was encamped in an enemy’s country, and it was hard work 

[' Diod. xiv. 95 ; fcartarparotribivaiv kv rfj rwv 'A yvptvaiajv x&PV na P& 
rbv Xpvcrav norapbv , kyyvs rrjs <$5o0 rrjs <fxpov<rrjs tls Mopyavrivav. This 
passage is valuable for the light it throws on the whereabouts of Morgan- 
tina. The Chrysas is the modern Dittaino.] 

[ a lb. ; (7r€((7« rbv *Ayvpiv av p paxv <xa< yvrjoiQJS.'] 

I s lb-] 
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to get provisions. For the men of Agyrium naturally chap. x. 
knew every inch of their own land ; they could lie in 
ambush at every turn, and cut off every party that set 
forth from the Punic camp in search of food *. By these 
means the Carthaginian army was slowly wasting away. 
Dionysios deemed it the wiser course to go on with this 
gradual process of destruction rather than to risk a pitched 
battle. What follows in our one narrative is strange. The 
Syracusans called on Dionysios to lead them at once against 
the barbarians. When he refused, they left his camp ; he 
then called the slaves to freedom 2 . The last words, it is 
to be supposed, mean that he armed the slaves who accom- 
panied the horsemen and heavy-armed on a campaign. 

But who were the deserters ? Are we by the word Syra- 
cusans to understand the force of Dionysios in general or 
the Syracusans as distinguished from the mercenaries ? If 
the citizens are meant, it is somewhat strange that they 
could desert so easily, under the eyes both of the merce- 
naries and of the forces of Agyris. In an earlier case where 
Dionysios refuses to attack the enemy and the refusal is 
followed by desertion, the malecontents are neither Syra- 
cusans nor mercenaries, but the soldiers from other Sikeliot 
cities 3 . But then the Syracusans and the other Greeks 
had distinctly different interests, which does not seem to 
be the case now. And anyhow it is strange that Magon 
did not choose the time for an attack when the Greek and 
Sikel army was weakened by the loss of a considerable part 
of its strength. It is even more strange when we read that Magdn 
the Carthaginians — whether Magon is meant or any special terns* wUh 
commission from Carthage — chose that moment to ask for Dionysios 
peace. Strangest of all is it to hear that Dionysios then 

[ l Diod. xiv. 96.] 

[ a lb. ; 'O rd fiiv npwrov tikafiov^tvos In 4A *v$eplav lxa\t 1 roiis 
oUi Tas.] 

[ 3 See pp. 1 19, 120.] 
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gave the slaves back to their masters, the masters who had 
just forsaken him l . There must be some mistake or 
other in the story as it is told us ; but we have no means 
of setting it right. But the confusion of the narrative 
is no reason for doubting the reality of the peace which 
ended this strange campaign of Agyrium. Its terms were 
doubtless, like the terms of other treaties, graven on the 
stone to speak for themselves. 

Those terms are well worth comparing with the terms 
of the earlier treaty concluded between Dionysios and Car- 
thage 2 . In both the great powers sat, with the usual 
calmness of great powers, to portion out the territory and 
the souls of all the lesser powers without asking their 
consent. The new treaty, it is said, was grounded upon 
the old one, and re-enacted or assumed its provisions, except 
when new clauses were formally brought in. Yet it must 
have contained several such clauses which do not appear 
in the wretchedly meagre account which is all that we 
have. According to that, the only new provision was that 
the Sikels, and one set of Sikels in particular, should be 
subject to Dionysios 3 . But this alone would mark the 
difference between the present treaty and the older one. 
The older treaty is one dictated to Dionysios by Carthage ; 
the present treaty is one dictated to Carthage by Dionysios. 
The lord of Syracuse had grown not a little in power in 
the twelve years between the two. The first treaty pro- 
vided that certain parts of Sicily, Greek and barbarian, 
should remain under the dominion or supremacy of Car- 
thage. It provided that certain other parts, Greek and 


Diod. xiv. 96 ; avanopnlpovs rots Kvpiois inolrjore (robs olfciras ).] 

[ 3 Sicily, iii. 579 seqq. In 397 no formal treaty had been concluded; 
see p. 147.] 

3 Diod. xiv. 96 ; Ijaav 5 * al awOrjtcat rcL fxiv oAAa irapairXijaiaL rats irp 6 » 
rtpov, ZU/ceXoirs Si Suv bird A iovvatov rtrd\ 0 (u , KaX irapaXafiftv abrbv rb 
lavpoptivioy . 
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barbarian, should be independent. It guaranteed nothing to chap. x. 
Dionysios, except his dominion in his own city. Leontinoi, 
Messana, and all the Sikel communities were guaranteed 
against him L In our meagre report, the chief feature of Meagre- 
the new treaty is that it guarantees the independence of details, 
nobody. As for the Sikels, instead of their independence 
being guaranteed against Dionysios, it is his dominion over 
them which is guaranteed. But it is absolutely inconceiv- 
able that the treaty contained no other clauses. It must 
have said something about the Greek towns whose con- 
dition had been so greatly changed since the first treaty. 

By that treaty Kamarina, Gela, Akragas, Selinous, the 
new Himera, were all put under Carthage in one shape 
or another 2 . They were now all, perhaps formally indepen- 
dent, but certainly under the practical power of Dionysios. 

That treaty guaranteed the independence of Leontinoi. 
Leontinoi was now occupied by the mercenaries of Dionysios. 

It guaranteed the independence of Messana. Since then 
Messana had been destroyed by Himilkon and restored by 
Dionysios. The treaty must assuredly have contained clauses 
which in some way recognized the existing state of things 
on these points 3 . We wish further to know whether the 
treaty provided anything about Solous, which was said to 
have passed into the hands of Dionysios. If we could be sure 
that its name did not occur, that would be no small argument 
against the truth of its surrender 4 . Pity indeed it is that 
we have not its very words as they were graven on the 
stone. We should then know how the Syracusan state was 

1 See Sicily, iii. 582. 

3 See Sicily, iii. 580, 581. 

3 The thought does suggest itself whether the first Punic war was really 
ended by a treaty providing for all these points which DiodOros forgot to 
record at all. This is quite possible, and it would make the present passage 
quite clear. But it is just as likely that Dioddros, having his head just 
now full of Tauromenion and the Sikels, copied only what concerned them. 

Only why did he not mention his own Agyrium ? 

4 See above, p. 159. 
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described in a diplomatic act o£ the time of Dionysios, and 
we should know some other things as well. 

The Sikels then were to be subject to Dionysios. One 
is inclined to ask whether no exception was made in favour 
of the lord of Agyrium. His services in the late war had 
been great; did he gain the increase of territory which 
Dionysios had promised him ? Perhaps these points were 
left for the two tyrants to settle between themselves without 
Carthaginian intervention. Nor do we hear anything special 
about the foundation of Archonides at Halaesa, nor about 
Cephaloedium which Himilkon had once taken into his 
friendship. But that one Sikel commonwealth which had 
come into being during the wars between Carthage and 
Dionysios, the one which had been called into being by 
a Carthaginian commander, as an ally of Carthage and 
a check upon her enemies, was cruelly betrayed. A special 
clause of the treaty authorized Dionysios to take possession 
of Tauromenion. 

After the conclusion of the treaty, Magon sailed back 
to Carthage. Dionysios did not delay in carrying out the 
last clause, which guaranteed to him the possession of the 
mountain-city where he had undergone that utter dis- 
comfiture which had given the signal for the war which 
had just ended. It is provoking, after the vigorous de- 
scription which we have not long ago read of the tyrant’s 
failure at Tauromenion, to be told now without a single 
detail, without the faintest explanation of means and 
circumstances, that Dionysios now took possession of the 
town. The Sikels of Tauromenion, when Dionysios came 
against them before, had the alliance of Carthage to look 
to ; now they were left to their own rescources. Still we 
should at least like to know whether the tyrant marched 
up by the steep sides of Tauros and entered in by the gate 
of Tauromenion without a blow being struck against him. 
What we do know is his treatment of the place when he 
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had possession of it. The word went forth that those who 
had boasted that they had come to abide on Tauros 1 should 
abide on it no longer. Most, seemingly not all, of the 
Sikel inhabitants were driven out. In their stead Dionysios 
placed there a body of his mercenaries, those who were 
deemed fittest to hold such a post 2 . Are we to believe 
that some of the Sikel inhabitants endured to dwell on in 
their conquered city on condition of entering the tyrant’s 
service along with the new-comer ? At any rate Tauro- 
menion now ceased to be a distinctly Sikel community, the 
home of a nationality distinctly hostile to that of Hellas. 
But it did not as yet distinctly become Greek. It was not 
a national but a military settlement, a settlement of the 
mercenaries of Dionysios, who might be Greek, Sikel, 
Iberian, Campanian, anything else. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the romantic interest of the Sikel revival, we must allow 
that the foundation of Tauromenion, in this specially Sikel 
character, as a post of Sikels against Sikeliots, was out of 
place in the days of Dionysios. The decree had gone forth 
that the Sikel was to live and flourish, but that he was to 
live and flourish only by becoming a Greek. Tauromenion 
therefore, the embodiment of Sikel hostility to the Greek, 
was not fated to abide in its Sikel character. It was no 
gain truly in itself when the Sikel colonists of Himilkon 
were displaced to make way for the motley hirelings of 
Dionysios, strangers many of them both to the soil of Sicily 
and to the life of Hellas. Still the conquest of Tauromenion 
by Dionysios was in some sort its admission into the Greek 
world. We hear nothing more of the town during the rest 
of his reign ; in the time of his son another change of 

1 See above, p. 108 , and Appendix IV. 

3 Diod. u. 8 . ; /acrd 8^ rcta avvOrj/cas , Mdyouv pkv dirtnXcvcrt, Aiovvffios 
napaXa$d>u to Havpopiviov, tovs fxtv trXuarovs rwv <Ktt 'SuteXwv eftfiaXe, 
rwv 5’ IStow pua9o<p6pO)V tovs hriTrjfctordTOVs kiriX^as KaT<jjKt<T€, This is 
all. Yet surely Dioddros had books before him which could have told us 
more. 
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chap. x. inhabitants was in store for it which was to make it more 
purely Greek. 


§ 5. From the Second to the Third Funic War of Diony ms. 

B. C. 393-383. 


Dionysios 

turns 

against 

Rhegion. 


His private 
grudge 
against 
Ithegines. 


With this great strengthening of the power of the Syra- 
cusan tyrant in his own island the nature of his power, and 
the whole character of his history, begins to change. 

As yet Dionysios wished to avoid any direct warfare with 
the Italiot League l . It would come sooner or later ; but 
his object was to secure for himself, before it began, a safe 
foothold on Italian soil. The position of Rhegion, the key 
and bulwark of Italy on the Sicilian side 2 , the defeat which 
he had already undergone at the hands of its citizens, all 
marked out the city on the Italian side of the strait as the 
first object of his attack. [Moreover he harboured against 
Rhegion a grudge of a more personal nature. Some years 
earlier than this, when seeking support on every side against 
his Punic foes, he had asked a wife of the Rhegines. They 
however had refused him his request, adding, it was said, 
the gibe that he might, if he pleased, take the hangman's 
daughter. He had then turned to Lokroi, where they gave 
him Doris, the daughter of one of the leading citizens 3 .] 


1 Diod. xiv. 100; tt)v p.\v /car’ Ikzlvovs [tovs ^ar’ ’IraAicu' ^EWrjvas] 
kolv^v orpardav ds trepov /caipbv avcfi a\(ro. 

2 Xb . ; /cpivas (Tvpupepuv Imxtipdu irp&jrr) rj? rwv *P rjyivow n6\ei did rb irpo- 
iroXtprjTrjpiov avr^v dvai rrjs ’IraAtas. 

[ 3 Diod. xiv. 44 ; Plut., Di6n, 3 ; and compare iElian, Y. H. xii. 47, 
and xiii. 10. For the answer of the Rhegines see Diod. xiv. 107 (< pacrl 
tovs 'Prjyivovs dirotcpiOrjvai brjpuxrlq, rots npiapeaiu &s fxovrjv avr<p avyx^prjcrat 
yapLitv tt)v rod dijpiov Ovyarepa). According to Plutarch (Timoledn, 6), 
Dionysios also met with a rebuff from AristeidSs at Lokroi. On the same 
day he also married Aristomach§ the daughter of his friend Hipparinos 
at Syracuse (Diod, xiv. 44 ; Plut., Didn, 3 ; JEL Y. H. xii. 47). Mr. Free- 
man remarks on this (Story of Sicily, 165) ; “ For a man to have two 
wives at once was utterly against all Greek custom. But Dionysios kept 
them both; he had children by both, and treated them with equal 
honour,”] 
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He set forth from Syracuse, not indeed at the head of such chap. x. 
an army as he had led against Motya, but with a power which 
was great according to the older standard of Greek warfare. Region. 
He commanded twenty thousand footmen, a thousand horse- B ‘°‘ 391 ’ 
men, and a hundred and twenty ships. With these he did Dionysios 
not sail straight to Rhegion, but made the friendly soil of Lokroi 
Lokroi the base of his attack. From thence his fleet sailed his base * 
along the coast, doubling the cape [of Herakles] and turning 
northward into the strait *. Meanwhile with his land-force 
he set forth from the border of Lokroi and Rhegion, and 
marched against Rhegion, plundering and burning as he 
went. The whole force by land and sea now began the siege Region 
of the city ; the Italian side of the strait was lined with the besie 8 ed * 
invading forces of Sicily 1 2 . But the Italiot League was not 
wanting to its threatened ally. As soon as the landing of 
Dionysios was made, sixty confederate triremes were sent 
forth from Kroton to the help of Rhegion. Dionysios, with 
fifty of his ships, sailed to meet them while they were still 
making their way up the strait. The Italiots, though their 
force was greater, feared to meet the Syracusan vessels, 
and fled to the shore. Dionysios followed and began to 
make prizes of the Italiot ships and to tow them off. We 
hear of no resistance on the part of their crews, who must 
have escaped to land. But the spot, not otherwise defined, 
must have been near Rhegion ; for the whole Rhegine force 
came forth to help. One party succeeded in dragging all Naval dis- 
the ships on shore, while another, by a constant shower of 0 f Diony- 
missiles, kept the ships of Dionysios off 3 . A storm came S108, 
to their further help. Seven of the Syracusan ships were 

1 The course is marked in the words of Diddoros, xiv. 100; avpiraptirAtva < 
hi teal 6 (Tt6\os knl Bare pa piprj rrjs OaAaTrrjs. 

a Diod. xiv. 100 ; nAffy vfj hvvApti irepl rbv Tropdpbv /caTfarpaTonihtvff*. 

8 lb. ; ffvvh^ffas airiatra ras irapoppovcas Iv rj} 777. Kivhvvevova&v 5 < rSiv 
Q-qKOVTa rpiiipotv dAc uvai f ‘P ijyivoi Travhrjp^l TrapefiorjOrjoav, ml dirb rfjs 7 rjs 
vArj Oh twv ptA&v dvup[av rbv A lovvaiov. It seems clear that the 
seamen of the sixty confederate ships were also on shore. 

VOL. IV. N 
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dashed ashore ; their crews, amounting to fifteen hundred 
men, were partly drowned, partly taken alive by the 
Rhegines 1 . Dionysios himself, in his own quinquereme, 
soaring above the smaller vessels around him, fled to 
the opposite coast. The storm pressed heavily on him 
and the waves dashed over even the lofty sides of his 
ship 2 . It was not till about midnight that he found 
himself in the safer waters sheltered by the Zanklon of 
Messana. 

Rhegion was thus rescued a second time ; the energy of 
her own citizens was favoured by the active help of the 
powers of nature. Not only were the Italiot ships and men 
saved from Dionysios ; but the winter was coming on, and 
the tyrant withdrew from his Italian expedition altogether. 
That is, he did not strike another blow till next year. 
But he was active in another way. Dionysios was ready 
to be at any moment, as suited his purpose, either the 
champion of Hellas or her betrayer. This time the latter 
character was more convenient. Before he left the neigh- 
bourhood of the strait, he formed an alliance with the 
Lucanian enemies of the Italiot cities 3 . Its terms evi- 
dently were that the barbarians should act against them 
by land and the fleet of Dionysios by sea. Just as after 
the taking of Motya, Leptines was left in command of 
the Syracusan fleet, while the tyrant himself went back to 
his capital 4 . 

1 Diod. xiv. too ; tovtcov ajxa rats vavolv infipaaQ ivTcvv ini tt)v *P rjyivrjv, 
ol 'Vijyivoi noWovs twv vclvtujv i(<bypr)<rav. 

2 lb. ; noW&Kis nap ’ 6\tyov iXOwv vnof3pvxios. 

3 lb. ; ovtos plv npbs Atvicavovs <Tvpp.a\iav ndirjcrapwos dnfjyay* toLs 8vva~ 
pus € Is "Xv pan over as. That this means only the land-force is plain from 
what follows. 

4 lb. 102 ; fjv 8k 6 ct6\os 8 npocrnXtwv Aiovvalov tov rvp&vvov, ical 
vavapxos vnrjpx<v avTcp Ainrivrjs 8 &8€\<f>ds, dnecraXpkvos tois Aevtcavois ini 
ftofyuav. This comes a little later, but within the winter of B. c. 390-389. 
It is much more likely that Leptines was left behind than that he was 
sent out a second time. 
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The barbarians did not fail to carry out their share of chap. x. 

the agreement with the tyrant. A Lucanian invasion of ?*°* 39 °- 
. . . . . . Lucanians 

the territory of Thourioi followed while it was still winter 1 . invade ter- 

Messages were sent to the other Italiot cities, asking help Thourioi. 
according to the treaty. The generals of the several com- 
monwealths did not loiter on an errand in which their 
lives were at stake. The forces of the other towns were 
making ready to march ; but the Thourians, in their self- 
confidence and perhaps wishing to win the credit of 
some exploit done single-handed, would not wait for the 
coming of the main body of their allies 2 . An army of Thourians 
14,000 foot and a thousand horse entered the Lucanian Lucania. 
territory, territory much of which had once been Greek. 

Within it lay the flourishing town of Laos, once the repre- 
sentative of Sybaris, then the scene of the greatest blow 
which had been dealt to Hellas in those regions 3 , now a 
dwelling-place and stronghold of the barbarians. Perhaps 
the recovery of Laos was the direct object of the enterprise 
from the beginning ; at any rate it became so as soon as 
the invading Thourians tasted the first sweets of success. 

The Lucanians seem to have formed their plans with skill 
worthy of the Samnites or of the Homans. They withdrew 
into their own land and offered no opposition to the entry 
of the invaders 4 . The Greeks attacked a border fortress 
whose name is not given ; they stormed it and won a rich 
booty. The prize was, as our guide says, a bait thrown in 

[ l Diod. xiv. 1 01. It is now that Dioddros gives the terms of the treaty 
by which the Hellenic Cities of Italy had bound themselves to come to the 
assistance of any one of them that was attacked by the Lucanians.] 

2 lb. ; TTpo€£avacrT&VTfs rats dppats, Hal rd twv crvpp&x cvv °^ K 

avapeivavT cs, &v4(*v£av kirl Tofo Aevnavovs, This seems to imply that some 
part of the allies had already come. 

* lb. It should be noticed that Laos is brought in only through an 
emendation of the text. But in the sentence 0ov\6p€voi \abv Hal ir6\iv 
tvbaifiova iro\iopKfj<rai, it seems quite safe to read A aov irdAtv for \abv Kal 
7 t 6 \iv. The transcriber had not heard of the town of Laos. 

4 lb. ; aTT(x < * J P r l aav r h v ^iav x^P av > 

N 2 
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their way to lead them to destruction 3 . Puffed up with 
their success, they now at least marched directly on Laos. 

Their road lay through a plain hemmed in by lofty and 
steep rocks on every side. They found the pass barred by 
a Lucanian force ; crowds of barbarians showed themselves 
on eveiy height. Surprised and disheartened by the sight, 
the Greeks found themselves suddenly attacked by the bar- 
barians as they came down from the hills. Thirty thousand 
Lucanian footmen and four thousand horsemen was a force 
which far outnumbered the invading army of Thourioi. 
A battle followed in the plain ; the Lucanian orders were 
to spare none 2 ; ten thousand Greeks were said to have 
fallen. Of the rest* some contrived to escape to a hill that 
overlooked the western sea ; another party, seeing ships of 
war sailing near the coast, took them for those of their 
Rhegine allies. They threw themselves into the sea, and 
swam to the ships 3 . But the ships were not of Rhegion, 
but of Syracuse ; the Thourians found themselves on board 
the fleet of Dionysios, under the command of his brother 
Leptines. To have sold them as slaves, or even to have put 
them to death, would have been no astonishing incident of 
Greek warfare. But Leptines was a man of nobler mould 
than his brother, and was under the influence of pan-hellenic 
feelings in which his brother had no share. He was sent 
to give help to the Lucanians 4 . He would doubtless, as 
admiral of Syracuse, have zealously carried on any ordinary 
operation of naval warfare against an Italiot fleet. But he 
would do no wrong to suppliants; he would not slay or 
enslave fellow Greeks whom a strange accident had placed 
in his power; he would seize the opportunity that was 
given him for trying to bring about a peace. 

1 Diod. xiv. ioi ; iroWfjs w<p(\tlas Kvpicvtravres, KaQairtpd Uktap tka&ov 
r rjs kavrwv dnwkdas. 

8 lb. IC2 ; irapfiyytWov ycip ol Aev/cavol pLrjdeva faypuv. 

3 lb. ; <rvv(<pvyov (is rty Oakarrav ml Zkvt^xovto lirl rds Tpi-rjpds . 

4 lb. ; dirwrakpivos rots An wavois kiri j3or]6eiav. 
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Leptines accordingly received the swimmers kindly ; he chap. x. 
then went on shore, and persuaded his Lucanian allies to Le P tin « 3 

ransoms 

consent to what our guide calls a peace with the confederate Thourian 
Italiots but which is more likely to have been a temporary refusees * 
military convention. Its terms are not quite easy to under- 
stand. “ He persuaded the Lucan ians to take a mim of 
silver for each of their captives ; they were in number 
above a thousand ; and he pledged his own credit for pay- 
ment 1 2 ” Now it would not seem that there were at that 
moment any prisoners, strictly speaking, in the hands of 
the Lucanians. The orders given to the Lucanian army 
were to make no prisoners ; nor will the name strictly apply 
to the fugitives who had sought shelter on board the Syra- 
cusan ships, and still less to those who had escaped to the 
hill, and of whom we hear no more. Their numbers and 
those of the swimmers together would be much more than 
a thousand. Those who occupied the hill must have escaped 
by some path or other, likely enough under the terms of 
the convention. The thousand who were ransomed would 
be the swimmers. The Lucanians were likely to demand 
that Leptines should either give them up to his allies or 
himself deal with them as prisoners. Instead of so doing 
he purchased their freedom at the cost of a thousand mina. 

The generous act of Leptines won him the greatest Displea- 
admiration and thankfulness from all the Italiot Greeks. Dionysios. 
But it by no means suited the purposes of his brother and 
master at Syracuse, and it awakened his heavy displeasure 3 . 

Nor from the side of Dionysios can we wonder at this. 

Looking at Dionysios as a lawful sovereign, or indeed as 

1 Diod. xiv. 103 ; SiaMtyas rovs ’IraXi&rras tois Atvtcavois, tiruotv dpi\vT}v 

noi^(Ta<r$ai, And directly after, awTtOeiK&s rbv iroXcpov. 

3 lb. ; lir«(cr€ rovs Atvicavobs inrtp kKacrrov tSjv ai\ paA&ruv Xaj 9tiv 
dpyvptov pvav ovroi 8’ Ijcrav rbv apiOpbv virkp rovs xiXiovs* 82 rwv 

XWP&tojv (yyvrjrffs , k.t.X. 

8 Dioddros says expressly, ptydXrjs diroSox?* % rv X e va P& T0 ** 'ItclXi&tcus, 
<Tvjuf>tp6vT<us av r$, ov XvcirtXws 82 Aiovvoicp cvvrtOeitc&s rbv nbXtpov. 
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strategos autokrai 6r of the Syracusan commonwealth, Lep- 
tines had certainly exceeded his powers. His commission 
was to help the Lucanians ; instead of which he had brought 
about a peace, or at least an armistice, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Italiots. Dionysios had hoped, through his 
alliance with the Lucanians, to make himself master of all 
Greek Italy. The act of Leptines, stepping in to rob the 
Lucanians, and thereby Dionysios, of the advantage of 
a great success, had altogether thwarted his plans 1 . It is 
not wonderful that the tyrant deprived a brother who was 
in truth too good for his purposes of his post of admiral, 
and gave it to his other brother Thearides 2 . The act of 
Leptines had stopped all further operations in Italy for that 
year. With the beginning of the military season of the 
next year, he would himself go forth to battle. 

Up to this time the direct warfare of Dionysios had been 
against Rhegion only. He was the friend of the Lucanians 
only because they had come to his help against the Italiot 
confederates ; but he was the enemy of the Italiot confeder- 
ates only because they had come to the help of Rhegion. His 
present campaign was to be directly against the League as 
a body 3 . Granting his position of hostility towards Rhe- 
gion, the action of the League had given him a casus belli 
which was convenient for one who was seeking for either 
dominion or influence in Italy. This time then he set forth 
from Syracuse, but not for an attack on Rhegion as his 
first object. Twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse marched by land ; forty ships of war and three 
hundred vessels laden with provisions sailed in concert with 


1 Diod. xiv. 102 J fjXmfc yap 6 Atovvcrios, twp 'ItclXicotwv noXtfxovPrajp irpos 
Acvkclvovs, hrcXOtbp fadicos hv Kparrjfrai rSiv rear ’iraXlav npaypt&Tcop, diroXc- 
Xvp.ivojv Si ttjXikovtqv TroXifLov, Svax*P&s & v vtpiyeviaOai, 

2 lb. 

8 lb. 103 ; Aiovvmos 6 tojv 'Xvpcutovoiojv Swaarrjs <pavtpw$ la vrbv dp a- 
Sti£a$ brl r^v *lraX lav arpanvabp^vov. This surely in distinction from the 
language used at the beginning of cap. 100. 
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them along the east coast of Sicily. On the fifth day the chap, x, 
combined force reached Messana. Thearides was now to 
act for the first time in his new command. News was 
brought that ten Rhegine ships were afloat somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the isles of Lipara Dionysios Naval 
sent his brother after them with thirty ships. Thearides against 
lighted on them at some opportune point not more clearly Rh ^ nes - 
described 2 , and brought the whole ten ships with their 
crews into the haven of Messana. The captives were left 
as prisoners in the hands of the Messanians 3 . 

This success was a good omen to begin with ; but the Dionysios 
main object of Dionysios was to make the Italiot cities feel Kauidnia. 
his power more nearly. Kaulonia was chosen as the first B0 - 3 8 9- 
to be attacked. It was the nearest town on the eastern 
coast, the first lying north of friendly Lokroi, whose terri- 
tory gave him a good base of operations. Dionysios made 
his attack on Kaulonia ; we hear no details except that he 
besieged the town all round, that is, we may suppose, by 
land and sea, and that he brought up his engines, and made 
many assaults on the walls 4 . But we get no such picture 
of their action as we got in the tale of the siege of Motya. 

It is plain however that the men of Kaulonia must have 
held out for some while, as there was time for a good deal 
of both diplomatic and military action while the siege was 
going on. 

As soon as Dionysios was known to have crossed into 
Italy, the cities of the Italiot League began to take their 

1 Diod. xiv. 103 ; ireirvcrfxtvos 7 d/> fjv 5tfca vavs tw v 'P ijyivcw irepl Uctvovs 
rows rdirovs ovffas. One would like to have some account of their errand* 

Was it hostile or friendly ? 

2 lb. ; KaTaKafioJV tt)k 'Prjylvcuv Setcavatav tv rimv evO trots rdirots . 

Does this odd phrase mean that these ten ships formed the whole Rhegine 
navy? 

8 lb. ; rovs aixi*aK&rovs eh SeopwL Karadtpevos rots Me<y<rijvtots ttiwfce <pv- 
X&rretv, We seem not to hear of them again. 

4 lb. ; nepiearparoiTiBevae rrjv itoXiv , feat rets ptrjxavfc irpoaepeia as, WKvas 
1 Tpoopokds ivotttro. 
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measures to withstand him. Kroton was the centre of 
action. A greater city than Kaulonia and the nearest to it 
to the north, its own turn might be looked for to come 
next. Moreover Kroton was specially stirred up against 
the tyrant by the presence of many Syracusan exiles in the 
city. To Kroton then the other cities of the League 
entrusted the management of the war, and seemingly put 
their own contingents under Krotoniat command 1 . We 
should be well pleased to know the names of the cities con- 
cerned ; but that is refused to us. One thing is plain, that 
the Krotoniats showed great discretion in the choice of a 
general. The chances of jealousy among the confederate 
towns were greatly lessened when the command of the 
whole force, Krotoniat and allied, was put into the hands 
of the banished Syracusan Heloris, by whose skill, as general 
of Rhegion, Dionysios had been driven away from the city 
which he defended. To his military gifts and to his hatred 
of the tyrant all fully trusted as making him the fittest 
man to lead the confederate force to the relief of Kaulonia 2 . 
As soon therefore as that force was gathered at Kroton, 
fifteen thousand foot and two thousand horse — there is no 
mention of any naval force — Heloris set out on his march. 
The siege was going on; it was clearly a toilsome and 
dangerous business. Heloris looked for the advantage of 
attacking men who were already beginning to be worn out 
by the enterprise on which they were engaged 3 . 


1 Diod. xiv. 103 ; of 8 k /card tt)u *1 raXiav "E Wrjvcs, a;s kirvOovro ras rou 
Aiovvalov bvv&pus tttpaiovphas rdv didpyovra iropdpdv, teal avroi arpard • 
ir(8a <rwi) 9 poi£ov. rijs 8k twv KporowiarStv tt<$A«ws pAXiora 7ro\voxXovp4vrjs f 
real ir\d<XT0vs kxovarjs 'Xvpa.KOvatovs (pvyabas, tovtois tt)v 1 )ytpoviav rov rroXk- 
pov Trapibootcav. 

2 lb. ; ovtos 8k ir«ptvy& s Aiovvatov Kal 8 okwv r6\pav tpirpcucrov, 

mardrara irpbs rbv rvpavvov irc\(pr)(T€tv 8id t 6 pi a os VTrdXrjirro. See above, 
p. 158. Dioddros might almost seem to have forgotten what he had 
already recorded. 

8 lb. ; &pa kv6pi£cv kirupavth Xuauv rf)v iroXioptclav, &p a Haravtirovrj - 

pkvovs rovs TTo\€puovs faro twv Had’ fjpipav irpoa&oXwv 8tayowtti<r6at, 
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The Italiot army was on its march and had reached the chap. x. 
stream of Elleporos between Kroton and Kaulonia 1 , when of 
Dionysios, busy in besieging the latter town, led forth his poros. 
force to meet them. He had pitched his camp at an un- 
named point when he heard from his spies that the Italiots 
were encamped at a distance of forty stadia. Heloris, on the 
other hand, who seems to have known nothing of the move- 
ments of Dionysios, set forth the next morning at the head 
of a band of five hundred picked men in advance of his 
main force 2 . Presently he met the army of Dionysios 
ready for battle and determined to bring on an engagement 
at once 3 . The attack began. Helftris, startled at this 
unexpected meeting with the enemy, sent some chosen 
friends to quicken the march of the rest of his army, and 
meanwhile bore up as well as he could with his small com- 
pany against the far greater numbers of Dionysios 4 . 

They bore up manfully; the orders of Heloris were obeyed ; 
the rest of the Italiot army, hearing of the danger of their 
general and their comrades, hastened at a quick pace to 
their support 6 . But their speed disordered them ; they 
came up in small parties, while the Sikeliot army kept its 
line in good order 6 . And they came only to find Heloris Heldris 
and the more part of his company already slain after 8lain * 
a valiant resistance 7 . Still they fought as well as they 

1 It is rb v v EAa )pov irorapbv in the manuscripts of Dioddros, clearly from 
confusion with the name of ¥ EX<upis just after. We may safely read ’EXXi- 
iropos from Polybios, i. 6. 

3 Diod. xiv. 104; "EXajpis ptrd 7 raw dpiarcuv imrra/coaiojv irporjyuTO ttjs 
bw&peo) s. One would fancy that the other Syracusan exiles would be in 
this company. 

3 lb.; acpvcu irpo(T€fiAx €T 0) bi*<TK*va<Tplvi\v ex 0JV T V bvvapuv, dvox^y 

Olfb* ffVTlVQVV kblbov Tofs IToXcploiS. 

4 lb. ; abrbs ptv p*$* Sjv *tx fV bitio rrj toTs km<t>epopivois, rS/v <plXow 
rtvds dni<JTU\tv iirl rb orparoTTibov, tmcnrevcrai rd irX’fjOij wapatciXtvbpuyos. 

3 lb. ; bpopaioi trapr)aav Itrl rijv QoljQti av. 

6 lb. ; rwv 8* ’iTaXianun/ (rrropdbrjv did rijv awovbijv Ik0ot)9ovvtcvv, ol Xt- 
KtXiStTcu rds rd£as btwpvXdrrovrts, fabias tSjv iroXtplwv irtpi€ylvovro. The 
name XuctXtSrrai here takes in the whole mingled force of Dionysios. 

1 Vo.) b bi A tovvcios d$p6<f tt) bvvdpti wiptxv9tls $ r6v 0* "E Xupiv /cal robs 
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could; but, disheartened by the loss of their general, 
coming up without order in parties which hindered one 
another's action \ they were no match for Dionysios and 
his trained mercenaries. They lost heart, gave way, and 
fled. Many were slain in the fight and in the pursuit; 
but the mass of the defeated army, numbering more than 
ten thousand men, found a place of temporary shelter on an 
isolated hill. Its steepness made it a good defence against 
any direct assaults of the enemy ; but it was waterless and 
therefore impossible to hold against any long blockade 2 . 

On this natural akropolis the Italiot fugitives passed the 
night, carefully watched by Dionysios and his army from 
below. The tyrant himself kept on his arms all night, 
diligently keeping the sentinels to their duty 3 . At day- 
break a herald came down from the hill with a message 
for the lord of Syracuse. The heat and the lack of water 
had told on the endurance of the besieged, and they pro- 
posed to the tyrant that they should be allowed to depart 
on the payment of ransom 4 . According to custom in 
such cases, some of their number would have been left in 
the hands of Dionysios as hostages for payment. The 
tyrant is described as lifted up by his success beyond the 
bounds of moderation 6 ; but the real motive for his conduct 

fi€ r avrov yevvaim ayaviaaphov s <rx € ^v ir&vra s di This comes before 
the extract in the last note. Heldris was clearly killed before the rest of 
the Italiot army came up, and one would think that the new-comers 
must have known this as soon as they came up. But in the actual order 
of Dioddros’ sentences, it would seem that they did not find out his death 
till they had fought some time and were beginning to give way. The 
words ws t^v rod (TTpaTTjyov r €\€vrf)v MQovto do not come till then. 

1 Diod. xiv. 104; bib, rbv 06pv&ov dAAijAoty tpuriirTovres ^KarTodvro 
pey&Xws. 

2 lb. 105 : Kartyvye rb ir\r}6os kirl nva \6(pov, kpvpvbv 6vra irpbs rrjy 

iroKiopfdav, avvZpov 5k Kal Zwapwov vnb rwv iroKtploov (pvXdmaOai. 

3 lb. ; Aiovvcios ntpiOTpaTOittMaas ttjv re ijplpav itctivijv Kal rfy vvkto. 
diijypvTrvrjafV h rots oitXois, kiripicXws rats (pvXatcais xPV (T ^f JL€V0 ^' 

4 lb. ; imKrjpvKtvoapiivQJV airwv irpbs rbv Aiovvaiov, Kal trapajcaXovvTQJV 
Xvrpa irpdfaaOai, They are constrained $td rb Kavpa Kal rijv avvhpiav. 

6 lb, ; ov pUrpios c v rots €vrjpcpjpia<ri yfvbfitvos. 
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seems to have been the wish to make an imposing display chap. x. 
of his power, and not of his power only. He refused 
the proposed terms, and demanded that the defenders 
of the hill should lay down their arms and surrender at 
discretion \ For this they were not yet ready ; worn out 
and distressed as they were, their endurance still lasted 
several hours. They knew not what might be their lot at 
the hands of such an enemy; many precedents would 
suggest death or slavery as the only alternatives 1 2 . At Fugitives 
last, at the eighth hour of the day, their spirits gave way ; atTdis^ 
the needs of the body were too strong for them. They cretion - 
made the unconditional surrender, and came down from the 
hill, looking for the worst 3 . We already have a touch 
from an eye-witness — Philistos was not yet banished — 
when we read how Dionysios stood with a rod in his hand, 
and numbered his captives to the tale of more than a 
myriad 4 . Their fate was not what they looked for. Clemency 
They were not slaughtered or enslaved ; they were not ny^ 
even, as they had themselves proposed, put to ransom. 

The whole body were allowed to go away unhurt, each 
man to his own city 5 . 

This act of Dionysios stands out as one of the most 
memorable in Greek history. When the citizens of oppos- 
ing commonwealths did not scruple to slay or enslave their 
fellow Greeks by thousands, the tyrant dreaded and hated 
throughout the Greek world treats his prisoners with an 
excess of generosity which might seem to put him, for the 


1 Diod. xiv. 105 ; irpoelrarTtv dnoOicOcu toL &ir\a Kal e<pds avrobs iyx**~ 
pie cu r$ KparowTi. 

2 lb. ; vnd rrjr (pveitcrjs dvdy/erjs Kart&apovvTo , irapiSojicav avrobs ntpl 
dytoijv &pav . 

8 lb. ; iravrcov avrov viroTmvSvrow rd Oijpiwfas, 

4 lb. ; Aiovveios ka&wv pdfftov teal irf)£as kiri tov \ 6 <pov 1 )pi$p.u rota 
Karapalvovras alxfM\wrovs t tvras irXdovs tSjv pvpiojv. 

5 Ib.j robvavriov k<pdvrj irdvrcw imfi/cieraros. robs yap alxfM\drrovs 

dfprj/ct y avTf^oveiovs XvTpcuv. 
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moment at least, on a level with Kallikratidas *. The 
act is the more unexpected when we compare it with the 
displeasure which he had shown towards his brother Lep- 
tines after an act of mercy of nearly the same kind 1 2 . 
But there is no real inconsistency in the action of Diony- 
sios in the two cases. While giving him whatever credit 
may justly belong to him for what was certainly an act of 
unusual mercy, we cannot give the tyrant credit for those feel- 
ings either of general humanity or of Panhellenic sympathy 
by which we may fairly believe that his brother was stirred. 
Dionysios, we must remember, was, after all, not a tyrant 
of the worst type. He could be frightfully cruel when a 
cruel deed either suited his policy or gratified his passion. 
How deeply passion did influence the acts of Dionysios 
we see both by his friendship for Lokroi and his hatred 
towards Rhegion, both which feelings he certainly carried 
beyond the bounds of any deliberate policy. But at no 
time does he appear as one of those oppressors to whom 
a massacre was a kind of sport. The men whom Leptines 
spared were Rhegines, men of the city which Dionysios 
most hated ; but it does not follow that his hatred would 
have gone so far as to condemn them to indiscriminate 
slaughter. The fault of Leptines in the eyes of his brother 
was not that he had spared the suppliants, but that he had, 
without his master's authority, made engagements with 
the cities of the suppliants which were against his master's 
interests. With the men whom Dionysios now had at his 
mercy he had no temptation to special harshness. If 
mercy was likely to serve his policy, no passion stood in 
the way of mercy. The Italiot captives were ordinary 
enemies in war, not objects of any special hatred. Had 
Heloris and the other Syracusan exiles fallen alive into 

1 Xen. Hell. i. 6, 14, 15. Cf. Grote, ch. lxiv. To me Dionysios seems 
to be equally Dionysios alike in his mercy and in his cruelty. 

* See above, pp. 180, 181. 
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the hands of Dionysios, their fate might have been dif- chap. x. 
ferent. But Heloris had died in battle, and we may be 
tempted to think that the other exiles were among the 
five hundred who died around him. As for the men 
actually in his power, Dionysios had no temptation to 
slaughter them. He had a strong temptation to fill his 
coffers by selling them or putting them to ransom. But 
he might well think that their price would be of less 
value to him than the effect in his favour on the minds of 
the Italiots generally, if he could gain credit for an act 
of unexpected, almost unparalleled generosity. He reckoned 
the cost, and he held the advantage to lie on the side 
of mercy. And the event showed that he judged 
rightly. 

We are not surprised to hear that this act of generosity, Golden 
whatever were its motives, was looked on as the best deed voted Dio- 
of the life of Dionysios 1 ) that he received universal ap- 
plause, and that golden crowns were voted to him by those cities, 
whom he had spared and by the commonwealths from 
which they came 2 . It is harder to find out what common- 
wealths these were, and what was the immediate political 
result of the clemency of Dionysios. We are told that he Treaties 
made treaties with most of the cities, leaving them inde- n 0 t cities, 
pendent 3 . It is clear from what immediately follows that 
he made no treaty with Rhegion, nor yet with Kaulonia 
or Hipponion. But we hear of no action of his against 
either Kroton or Thourioi for a good while to come. The 
army which he had defeated and spared must have largely, 
perhaps chiefly, consisted of Krotoniats, and the Thourians 
— unless they held themselves bound by the agreement with 
Leptines 4 — are likely to have sent what help they could. 

[ l Diod. xiv. 105.] [ a lb.] 

[ 3 lb. ; irpos rds irAetJras twv ir 6 \(cw etprjvrjv cvvdlfxivoi &<j>rjicfv a iro- 
v 6 piovs,] 

[ 4 Seep. 181J 
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The treaty would therefore seem to have been a treaty with 
Kroton, perhaps with Thourioi and some other towns un- 
named. Such a course would thoroughly suit the purposes 
of Dionysios. It broke up the Italiot League and isolated 
its members, and it made a good reputation for Dionysios 
among some of its cities. But there was no general peace. 
Against Rhegion the wrath of Dionysios did not slacken 
for a moment, nor had he any thought of giving up the 
siege of Kaulonia, the town which Heloris and the Kroto- 
niats had come specially to relieve. 

* “ The Rhegines finding themselves without allies sent 
Dionysios a humble message praying for mercy. The 
siege of Kaulonia was still going on, and he could put off 
his action against Rhegion. He spared them for the present, 
on condition of their giving up all their ships, seventy in 
number, and putting a hundred hostages into his hands 1 . 
Then he went on to finish the siege of Kaulonia. Here 
again his different ways of treating different people comes 
out strongly. He had no special spite against Kaulonia ; it 
simply stood in the way of his plans. So, when he took 
the town, he destroyed it, and gave its territory to his 
beloved Lokrians. The citizens he carried to Syracuse, and 
not only gave them citizenship, but an exemption from 
taxes for five years 2 . The next year he did the like to 


* These paragraphs are quoted from the author’s Sicily, Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman (Story of the Nations Series), pp. 187 seqq. 

[ l They also paid Dionysios three hundred talents (Diod. xiv. 106).] 

[ a Tovs fxlv kvoucovvras h 2 ,vpafcov<rai$ neryKtae real iroXiTciav f>oi>s irivrc 
%rrj aw€X < bp r ) <T * v dreAcf? that (Diod. xiv. 106). As no account is given of 
any fresh siege, Kauldnia now appears to have fallen without a struggle. 
The coinage of Kauldnia definitely ceases from this time, but a small town 
seems to have existed on the spot (cf. Plut. Didn, xxvi) till it in turn 
was destroyed by Campanian mercenaries in Pyrrhos’ time (Pausanias, 
vi. 3. 13). According to Strabo (vi. i. 10) its inhabitants then founded 
a new Kaulonia in Sicily.] 
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the town of Hipp6nion, its land, and people 1 . Only we chap. x. 
do not hear of the exemption from taxes. The men of tekerf m ° n 
Hipponion had not endured so long a siege as the men of 
Kaulonia. 

“ But all this was simply the beginning of what Diony- Pretext 

found to 

sios had most of all at heart, his attack on Rhegion. But, renew at- 
tack on 

as he had so lately made a treaty with Rhegion, he had Region. 

to find some excuse for renewing the war. He still had 

the hostages whom the Rhegines had given ; so they were 

greatly in his power. He first asked them for provisions 

for his army, promising to send back an equal store from 

Syracuse, whither he professed to be going. He seemingly 

hoped that they would refuse, so that he might treat the 

refusal as a hostile ac6. They did give him provisions for 

some days ; but, as Dionysios, pleading sickness and other 

excuses, stayed in their neighbourhood instead of going 

to Syracuse, they presently stopped the supply. This he 

affected to treat as a wrong done by the Rhegines ; to put 

himself wholly in the right, he first gave back the hostages, 

and then besieged the town. The siege of Rhegion was Siege of 

Rhdgion. 

one of the greatest of Dionysios' acts of warfare 2 . He had 
to use all his forces ; for the Rhegines, under their general 
Phyton, made a most valiant defence, holding out against 
all attacks under every possible disadvantage for more than 
ten months. They had no ships, no allies, and their stock 
of provisions had been lessened by what they had given 
Dionysios. The tyrant tried to bribe Phyton to betray the 

[* Diod xiv. 107. Ten years later Hippdnion was restored by the Car- 
thaginians; Diod. xv. 24.] 

[ a For the siege of Rhegion see Diod. xiv. 108, in, and compare Front, 
iii. 4. 3 ; Philostrat. Vit. Apoll. 7. 2, and Aristot. (Ec. ii. 20.] 
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chap. x. city, as the generals of several other cities had done. But 
the general of Rhegion stayed firm in his duty. Dionysios, 
on his part, took his full share in the work, and was once 
so badly wounded by a spear that his life was for a while 

Surrender despaired of. At last, under sheer stress of hunger, when 

of Region. 

many had died for lack of food and the rest had lost all 
strength, the valiant men of Rhegion were driven to sur- 
render at discretion. Dionysios had gained one of the 
great objects of his life ; he was master of the city which 
he most hated. And now he showed in a more notable 
way than ever what manner of man he was. In one way 
he was really less harsh than many other conquerors had 
been. It was not very wonderful in Greek warfare to 
slaughter all the men and sell all the women and children 
of a captured town. Dionysios made no general massacre. 

Fate of He sent all the people of Rhegion to Syracuse, not indeed 

RhSgines. 

to be made citizens like those of Kaulonia. Those who 
could pay a certain ransom were let go ; those who could 
not were sold x . But it was not usual in Greek warfare to 

Cruel put any man to death with torture and mockery. But 

treatment 

of their now Dionysios seemed to gather his whole hatred of the 

General - 

Phytdn. Rhegines into the person of their brave general who had 
refused his bribes. He exposed Phyton in mockery on one 
of his loftiest war-engines ; then he told him that he had 
just drowned his son. And Phyton answered that his son 


[ l Aristotle ((Ec. ii. 20) gives a blacker version of Dionysios* treat- 
ment of the Rhegians j ‘P rjyidv re tearakap&Vj itetekTjatav avvayaywv cfirc Stem 
Sttealw s dv ktavtipairodiaOuev vir * avrov, vvv fitvToi rd tls rbv irbktpov 

dvrjkv/xiva xpfipaT a teop.Ladp.ivos teal virtp k/edarov ad paros rptis pvas d<pjj<T€tv 
avrovs ‘ ol S^ 'Yrjyivoi, 00 a iror * tfv at>mfs airotettepvppiva tpupavrj kiroiovv teal 
0 1 dnopot vapei twv tvTropojTtpojv teal irapoi rStv (ivouv Savti^opivoi hrSpioa it & 
(Ktktvt XPIP am* kafiuiv 5e ravra trap* avrwv rd re ad para navra ovdlv ?j ttov 
dv(5oTo f rd T€ atetvr] A t6t( rjv avotetfepvppiva ipupavrj airavra tkafit vj\ 
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was luckier than his father by one day. Then he caused 
Phyton to be led through the whole army with scourging 
and insult of every kind. At last Dionysios* own soldiers 
began to murmur at his cruelty, and he had Phytdn and 
all his kinsfolk drowned. He appears to have destroyed 
the town of Rhegion and to have given its lands, like those 
of the other cities that he took, to the Lokrians. 

“ It was a memorable year for Greece and for Europe b.c. 387. 
in which Dionysios, by the taking of Rhegion, made 
himself, beyond all doubt, the chief power, not only in 
Sicily, but in Greek Italy also. It was the year of the 
Peace of Antal kidas, which established for a while the 
power of Sparta in Old Greece and gave over the Greeks of 
Asia to the dominion of the Persian. [Three years before 
this Rome had been] taken by the Gauls. The presence 
of these last barbarians in various parts of Italy supplied 
Dionysios with the means of hiring Gaulish mercenaries \ 

Some of these, as well as Iberians, he sent at a later time, 
with other troops, to the help of his Spartan allies in the 
wars of Old Greece. The Peace of Antalkidas supplied 
patriotic orators with the opportunity of painting Hellas 
as enslaved at both ends, in the East under the Persian and 
in the West under Dionysios. So spoke the Athenian 
Isokrates ; so, with more effect, spoke Lysias, once envoy 
to Dionysios, at the Olympic festival next after the Peace 
of Antalkidas (b. c. 384). To that festival Dionysios sent a 
splendid embassy 2 . Lysias called on the assembled Greeks 


Peace of 
Antalki- 
das. 


Rome 
taken by 
Gauls. 
B.C. 390. 


[* It was now, according to Justin (xx. 5), that the Gaulish tribes then 
oveiTunning central Italy made a formal treaty of friendship and alliance 
with Dionysios. See Supplement I, p. 219.] 

[ 3 For the embassy of Dionysios to Olympia see Diod. xiv. 109 and xv. 7 

VOL. IV. O 
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chap. x. to show their hatred of the tyrant, to hinder his envoys 
Dionysios° f ^ rom sacrificing or his chariots from running. His chariots 
festival 0 did run > but they were defeated. Some of the multi- 
b.c. 384. tude ma( j e an attack on the splendid tents of his envoys. 

He had also sent poems of his own to be recited ; but the 
Dionysios crowd would not hear them. This was rather out of hatred 

wins prize 

for tragedy of the tyrant than for any fault in the poems ; for there is 

at LSnaia. . , 

b.c. 367. no doubt that Dionysios was a poet of some merit. He 

was now at peace with Athens, and he sent tragedies to be 

acted there. They gained inferior prizes more than once, 

and at last one of them won the first prize h 


(where he partly repeats the words used by himself in the preceding 
chapter). A fragment of Lysias’ speech has been preserved (Lys. Or. 33). 
Lysias, himself of Syracusan origin, had as a boy accompanied his father 
Kephalos to Athens, and afterwards taken a share in the settlement of 
Thourioi. Expelled from Thourioi on account of his Syracusan sympathies, 
he had again returned to Athens. (See Sicily, vol. iii. 12, 13 ; Plutarch, 
X. Or. Yit., Lysias.) Lysias in his speech at Olympia preached a kind 
of holy war against the Western Tyrant.] 

f 1 Diod. xv. 6, 7. Other scattered notices relating to Dionysios in his 
quality of poet have been collected by Holm (Gesch. Siciliens, ii, 150, 15 1, 
449). His works were chiefly Tragedies ; amongst which the names have 
been recorded of an Addnis, a Leda, an Alhnena , and perhaps a Linos. As an 
aid perhaps to his inspiration he had procured AEschylos’ writing-tablets, but 
though he continually took part in poetical competitions at Athens, he had 
for long to content himself with second or third prizes. At last his f 'E/n*o/>os 
A vrpa gained the first prize at the festival of the Ldnaia in 367 B. c., and 
the excessive joy caused by the announcement is said to have been the im- 
mediate cause of Dionysios’ death. (See p. 209.) In estimating the value of 
this tribute to his poetical skill, the powerful help accorded by Dionysios 
to the allied Athenians and Spartans in the two years that immediately 
preceded this award must be taken into consideration. Dionysios is said 
to have disliked laughter, but the quotations from him given by AthSnaios 
(iii. 98), on the authority of Athanis, reveal a comic vein ; t^v /x\v 
irap9(vov ctcaXci /xivavBpov or 1 /xivu rbv avBpa . . . teal tcLs twv /xv wv Bi€kBv<T€is 
/xvorf/pia *K&\€i Bn tov s /xv? rr/pu. This punning identification of mysteries 
and mouse-holes is quite in keeping with the blasphemous humour other- 
wise exhibited by Dionysios. If, as Holm supposes, Athanis took these 
phrases from the tyrant’s writings, there is no reason for doubting the 
tradition that he wrote Comedies as well as Tragedies.] 
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“ It was said that Dionysios was so annoyed at the ill- chap. x. 
fate of his poems that he began to suspect everybody, and 
to turn his rage against his nearest friends *. Whether Banish- 
from this cause or from any other, he certainly banished Philistos. 
two of the chief of them, the historian Philistos, to whom 
he owed his first rise, and his own brother the admiral 
Leptines. Leptines was soon restored ; but Philistos re- 
mained in banishment till the death of Dionysios. Diony- Dionysos' 
sios, perhaps in his character of poet, affected, like Hieron, ^Plato^ 
the company of men of letters ; but they found that the stippo”" 
poet was also the tyrant. The philosopher Aristippos of 
Kyrene and Plato of Athens both visited him ; but he ill- 
treated both, and he is said to have caused Plato to be sold 
as a slave 2 . And his fellow-poet Philoxenos he is said to Philoxe- 
have sent to the stone-quarries for free criticism on his n ° 8 " 
verses 3 . 

[ 1 Diod. xv. 7.] 

[ a Whether Plato first came to Sicily that he might stydy the lava- 
streams of Etna (tojv fivaKcov x&P lV — Hegesandros in Athen. xi. 507) or with 
Dionysios’ help to found a model state (Plutarch, Phil, esse cum principibus, 
iv) must remain uncertain. According to DiodOros (xv. 7), Plato was 
sold by Dionysios’ orders for twenty minse. But Plutarch’s version 
(Di6n, v) is preferable, according to which he was conveyed by the 
Spartan Pollis to ^Egina, then engaged in a war with Athens, and sold 
there as a captive Athenian. This war fixes the date of Plato’s captivity 
as 389 B. c. — a date which agrees very well with the statement contained 
in the seventh of the letters that bear Plato’s name (324 A), that he first 
came to Athens when he w r as forty years of age. (Cf. H. T. Karsten, 
Commentatio critica de Platonis quae feruntur Epistolis, p. 128.) Plato was 
ransomed by his friend Annikeris of Kyr6n6.] 

[ 3 The story runs that Philoxenos having been set free and restored to 
favour by the intercession of his friends, was again asked by Dionysios his 
opinion of a poem that he had just recited. “Take me back to the 
quarries,” said Philoxenos, turning to one of the tyrant’s officers. Dionysios, 
however, pleased at bis guest’s ready wit, joined in the laugh (Diod. xv. 

6. § 4 > 5 > and Suidas, s. v. &i\6£(vos, and ditayk p* (is ras \aTOfxias). Accord- 
ing to another account, it was Philoxenos’ passion for Dionysios’ favourite, 
the flute-girl Galateia, that brought about his disgrace, and he profited by 
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chap. x. " But however hated Dionysios might be both at home 

and abroad, he was still strong both at home and abroad. 

His next field of enterprise was the coasts and islands of 

Syracusan the Hadriatic. Here the city of Ankon or Ancona on the 
settlement 

at Ancona. Italian coast was planted by Syracusan exiles trying to 

escape from his power. Other colonies in those seas he 

Colonies of himself founded or helped others to found. Thus the people 
Dionysios 

on Illyrian of Paros, with his help, planted settlements on the islands 
coasts and 

islands. of Pharos and Issa, and he himself founded Lissos on the 

Alliance Illyrian coast 1 . He then formed alliance with some of 
with Mo- 

lottian the Illyrians and with a banished prince of Molottis named 
prince. 

Alketas. Him he was able to restore ; but he failed in a 

Designs on scheme of making his way into Greece on this side, and 
Delphian .... . 

treasures, even, it is said, robbing the Delphian temple 2 . This was 

too much even for his friends the Spartans, and a Lacedae- 
monian force checked all further advance. He next took 

Attack on up the old Syracusan quarrel with the Etruscans. For a 
Etruscans. 

war against them it was easy to find an excuse in their 
constant piracies. His real object seems to have been to 
plunder the rich temple of Agylla 3 on the west coast 


his enforced seclusion in the quarries to write his Kvk\ ooip fj T a\&T€ia, in 
which Dionysios played the part of the Kykldps, he himself of Odysseus, 
(v. AthSn. i. 1 1).] 

[ l For the Adriatic colonies of Dionysios, one of the most important 
undertakings of his reign, see Supplement II, p. 220, seqq. Issa seems to 
have been a purely Syracusan colony. Reasons are given, pp. 223 seqq., for 
believing that Lissos was never colonized by Dionysios. The statement 
rests on what was probably a confusion of Diodbros between it and Issa.] 
[ 3 The geographical difficulties in the way of a raid on Delphi from the 
Molottian side are so great that Holm (op. cit. ii. pp. 135, 441) considers 
it certain that Dioddros in relating this enterprise (xv. 13) confused Delphi 
withD6ddna. Yet it is hardly likely that Illyrians and Epeirots would 
have joined Dionysios in plundering their own great sanctuary.] 

[ s Diod. xv. 14. The temple was situated at Pyrgoi, the port of Agylla 
or Caere. According to Strabo (v. 2. 8) it was dedicated to Eileithyia, 
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of Italy, whence he carried off spoil in money, slaves, and chap. x. 
other things to the value of fifteen hundred talents. Even AgyUa ° f 
at Syracuse he did not fear to plunder the temples ; from P lundered - 
the Olympieion he carried off the golden robe of the statue 
of Zeus, saying in mockery that such a garment was too 
hot in summer and too cold in winter 


§ 6. The Third Tunic War of Dionysios. 

b-c. 3 8 3~[378 2 ]. 

* “ The Etruscan campaign might perhaps win back for 
Dionysios some credit both at home and abroad as a Hellenic 
champion against the barbarians. He would get more still Third 
when, in the year 383, he began another Punic war. At 
no time in our story do we more lament the lack of a con- 
temporary narrative. Dionysios took advantage of the 
disaffection towards Carthage felt by some of her depen- 
dencies to contract alliances with them. We are not told 
what cities are meant ; some, we may suppose, of the Car- 
thaginian dependencies in Sicily, perhaps the Elymian 
towns. Carthage, on the other hand, sent, for the first 
time, a force into Italy to act along with the tyrant's 
enemies there. A campaign followed, the geography of 

according to ^Elian (V. H. i. 20) to Apollo and Leukothea. Strabo con- 
nects this raid with a Corsican expedition of Dionysios.] 

[ l AE 1 . V. H. i. 20. So too he robbed an image of Askl&pios of its 
golden beard, remarking “ that it was not seemly that the son should wear 
a beard while the father (Apollo) was beardless.’* He regularly took 
possession of the gold and silver Victories and wreaths in the outstretched 
hands of divinities; since why did the Gods hold them out if not to 
present them to men ? For other sacrilegious acts of Dionysios see Holm, 

G. S. ii. 149 and 449.] 

[ a Beloch, Impero di Dionisio (6 and 7, note 1), gives some good reasons 
for supposing that peace was not concluded till 378.] 

* Story of Sicily, pp. 192, 193. 
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which is hopeless 1 . Dionysios first won a great battle in 
which the Shophet Magon was killed 2 . The Carthaginians 
then asked for peace ; Dionysios refused it except on con- 
dition of Carthage withdrawing altogether from Sicily and 
paying the costs of the war 3 . Such terms needed the 
consent of the home government of Carthage. A truce 
was made ; while it lasted, the new Carthaginian com- 
mander, the son of Magon, made every preparation for a 
new struggle. In a second battle 4 Dionysios was defeated 
and his brother Leptines killed ; the slaughter was among 
the greatest that Greeks ever underwent at the hands of 
barbarians. Envoys now came from Carthage with full 
powers. The terms of peace were now quite the opposite 
to what Dionysios had proposed just before. He had to pay 
a thousand talents, and to make the Halykos the boundary 
between his dominions and those of Carthage 5 . That is 

[ l See Dioddros, xv. 15-17. The two great battles took place some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Panormos. The result of the Carthaginian 
diversion on the Italian side was the restoration of Hippdnion.] 

[ a The place where the first battle was fought is called by Dioddros 
(xv. 15. 3) Kabala (K &&a\a). The Carthaginians are said to have lost 
over 10,000 in killed and 5,000 prisoners, and the remainder took refuge, 
like the Italiots (p. 186), on a steep and waterless hill.] 

[ s Diod. xv. 15 ; ‘0 5 ^ Atovvatos a^c^rp/aro plav avTOis el vat criWvaiv eotu 
ey r ** v KaT & XuceXlav no\ecuv nal tcL BairayrjdevTa xpVf JLara KaT & 
rbv irS\€fiov (KricrajGt.'] 

[ 4 The second battle, in which the Greeks lost 14,000 killed, was fought 
at a place called Kronion, mentioned by Polyainos (v. 10) as a town that 
gave shelter to Himilkdn when hard pressed by Dionysios’ commanders — 
perhaps a confusion with the present occasion. The Carthaginians (Diod. xv. 
1 7) returned with their spoils to Panormos, whence we may infer that it lay 
in that neighbourhood. The name recalls the hill of Kronos above Olympia, 
and as Kronos was worshipped at Himera, his head appearing on some coins 
of that city (cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Berl. Blatter, v. 44), Holm (G. S. ii. 443) has 
suggested that it was Monte Calogero between Himera and Thermae. But 
from the fact that it was inhabited it can hardly have been, as Holm supposes 
(p. 142), the \6<pov dvvdpov iravreh us spoken of above (Diod. xv. 15).] 

£ 5 Diod. xv. 17. 5 ; 'Acjacvws 8^ rod Tvpavvov irpo<rdc£afxtvov tovs A 6 yovs f 
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to say, he gave up to Carthage Selinous and its territory chap. x. 
and part of the territory of Akragas.” 

The treaty by which the third war between Carthage and [b.c. 378.] 

Dionysios was brought to an end was indeed a falling back Cartha £ e 
, 0 recovers 

from that which had ended the second Punic war nine years Halykos 
before. It was a small matter that the tyrant personally 
became a tributary to the barbarian, that a thousand talents 
had to pass from the hoard of Syracuse to the hoard of 
Carthage. A far heavier blow than this was struck at 
Hellas and at Europe. Whatever Dionysios had done, he 
had been at least the means of freeing the Greeks of the 
northern and southern coasts of Sicily from that Phoenician 
bondage into which, it must be allowed, it was partly 
through his fault that they had fallen. The campaign 
of Motya, if it had failed to keep Motya for Hellas, 
had restored Hellenic life, if not Hellenic freedom, along 
the whole south coast of Sicily. Mazaros was again the 
boundary of Greek and Phoenician. By the new treaty the 
borders of Hellas, the borders of European life, fell back. 

So far as Dionysios acted in the matter by his own will, he 
must take his place alongside of the men who betrayed 
Parga in the days of our fathers, of the men who betrayed 
Macedonia before our own eyes. By the new treaty Seli- 
nous and its territory, and the western part of the territory 
of Akragas, were surrendered to the dominion of Carthage. 
Barbarian rule was advanced from the Mazaros to the 
Halykos, the stream which long remained the boundary of 
Greek and Phoenician on the south-western coast. Selinous 
and its Thermai thus passed to Carthage, and, with them, 
a point which from this time becomes of far greater 
moment in Sicilian history than it had ever been before. 

kyivovro tiiakvcus #<7T€ *X €IV dpKporipovs &v irpSrcpov vnrjpxov Kvptot' i(at- 
pvrov 5 ’ Ika&ov ol Kapxrjdovtoi rrjv tup 2(\ivovpt'iow rrokip T€ Kal x®P av 
rrjs * AKpayavrivrjs ptxP 1 T °v *A kvttov /cakovpivov irorapov' tnoe A tovv- 

uios rots Kapxrjtioviois rdkavra 
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That Minoa which had become Herakleia, whose Greek 
fame is greater in legend than in history *, now became, in 
barbarian hands, one of the most important military posts in 
the island. Ras Melkart from henceforth ranks as a Car- 
thaginian possession alongside of the three older strongholds 
of the West 2 . On the north coast, the fate of the other 
Thermai, the new Himera, is not recorded in our meagre 
abstract of the treaty ; but, as it appears as a Carthaginian 
possession in the days of Timoleon 3 , we may safely set 
this down as the time when it sank from the friendly rela- 
tion into which it had entered when the needs of Himilkon 
called for gentleness 4 . At the same time our one glimpse 
of the inner life of Thermai under Punic rule shows us that 
the cities did not cease to have Greek inhabitants. Their 
exact relation to the ruling city it might be hard to fix. 
Ras Melkart perhaps stood alone as a new Phoenician 
colony on Greek soil, charged with the duty of watching 
over the Greek subjects of Carthage on the southern coast, 
as Panormos and Solous were still ready to do on the 
northern. The barbarian corner had spread beyond a 
corner. On the south coast Akragas, shorn of a large part 
of her territory, was now a border city of Hellas. On the 
north coast there could hardly have been a strictly Hellenic 
post west of Dionysios' own Tyndaris. Of the new Sikel 
settlements on that coast, practically no doubt more Greek 
than Sikel, we hear nothing. But they were doubtless, in 
some shape or other, under the dominion or influence of 
Dionysios, 

Hellas was thus cut short. The question may of course 
be raised, whether the rule of the barbarian was any worse 
bondage than the rule of the tyrant. Where the liberal 

[ l See Sicily, i. 430, 496, 497 ; ii. 96, 97, 479-481.] 

[ a Lilybaion, Panormos and Solous. For Mas Melkart f see below, 
p. 250, and note 4.] 

[* Diotk xix. 2. AgathoklSs was born at Thermai, then under Car- 
thaginian rule.] [ 4 Diod. xiv. 56.] 
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policy of Magon 1 was carried out, it most likely was not. chap. x. 
And even before Magon Greeks of their own free will To 1 1 . eran ^ 

. . . . policy of 

had left the dominions of Dionysios for the dominions of Mag6n. 
Carthage 2 . The subject lands of Greece, tossed to and 
fro from one master to another, if they rejoiced when 
the Venetian drove out the Turk, sometimes also rejoiced 
when the Turk drove out the Venetian. But the Venetian 
was a stranger as well as the Turk ; if a Christian, he was 
a Christian of another creed. Under a wise Carthaginian 
administration the Greeks of Selinous and Thermai might 
be personally as well off as the subjects of Dionysios. But Yoke of 
the wrong done to national life was the same as if they had ^"car- 8 
been cut off from a commonwealth which owned Hermo- com- 
krates or Timoleon as its leader. Selinous ceased to be 
a member of the Hellenic body ; Syracuse remained part of 
it. Within the realm of Dionysios, if men served a tyrant, 
the tyrant was at least their countryman, and there were a 
thousand more hopes of better days under the rule of Dio- 
nysios than there were under the rule of Carthage. The 
power of Carthage might be deemed immortal; the power 
of Dionysios was, at the outside, not likely to last longer 
than his own life-time. And so it was in the end. The 
Halykos long remained the boundary; Selinous passed away 
for ever ; but Akragas, Gela, and Kamarina still have their 
place in our story. Akragas, above all, again lives something 
like its old life, if on a much smaller scale. Has Melkart 
was not the last city to be founded on the south coast of 
Sicily. A tyrant or king of Akragas was one day to give 
it a Greek fellow. 

[* Diod. xv. 15.] t 

[ 3 Tljis is given by Dioddros (xiv. 41) as one of the reasons which 
weighed with Dionysios in undertaking his first Punic War; ‘O pojv 5 ^ rSiv 
'EMfycvv nvds els rfy eniKpdreiav twv Kapxqboviojv diroTpkxovras rds re 
ir6\eis Kal rds /crfjffeis teoptfypevovs, evopifc rrjs irpbs rovs Kapx^oviovs elpr]- 
vrjs pevovarjs iroWovs rwv \xp* abrbv rarropkvojv 0ov\rj<xeaOai Kotvojvetv Trjs 
hceivaiv drtoardcews, kdv 8k rr6\epos ykvrjrai iravrds robs Hara8e8ov\up(vovs 
bird Kapxrj8oviojv d-noarriaeaOai rrpbs clvtSv.] 
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§ 7 . From the Third to the Lad Funic War of Dionysios. 

b.c. [378J-368. 

* “ Of the last sixteen years of Dionysios > reign we know 
next to nothing. But we can see that about the year 379 
both he and the Carthaginians were warring in Italy 1 . 
They were seeking to set up again some of the towns which 
he had destroyed ; but they had to give up the attempt 2 
and go back to Africa on account of a plague and the 
revolt of their subjects. On the other hand, Dionysios 
took Kroton 3 , which had escaped him in his earlier cam- 
paign, and robbed the temple of the Lakinian Hera of a 
precious robe, which he, oddly enough, sold to the Car- 
thaginians for a huge sum 4 . There is also a story how he 

* Story of Sicily, pp. 193, 194. 

[ x Diod. xv. 24.] 

[ a According to Dioddros (xv. 24. i), the Carthaginians did succeed in 
restoring Hippdnion (Vibona) ; KapxrjSovtoi , <tt par evaavres eh t^v ’IraAiaj', 
rofs p\v * ImTcoi/idrais eKveirrcodaiv Ik tt}s narpidos diTOKaTtoTrjaav r^v tt6\iv 
K al n&vTas tovs iretpevyoTas avvayaySvres noWty kmpkXeiav avraiv enoirjaavTO.'] 
[ 3 Dioddros is silent about this capture — an astounding omission, which 
surely indicates a serious lacuna in his history. On the other hand, Livy 
(xxiv. 6) mentions the seizure of the Akropolis of Krotdn by Dionysios, 
but does not tell us the date ; “ Arx Crotonis una parte imminens mari 
altera vergente in agrum, situ tantum naturali quondam munita, postea et 
muro cincta est qua per aversas rupes ab Dionysio Siciliae tyranno per 
dolum fuerat capta.” According to Dionysios of Halikarnassos (xx. 7) 
Dionysios was master of Krot6n for twelve years. Holm (G. S. ii. 1 34) 
thinks it therefore probable that the capture of Krotdn took place in 379 B. c., 
— twelve years that is before Dionysios* death, — and this opinion has been 
followed in the text. A considerable break is now perceptible in the 
Krotoniate coinage (see Head, Historia Numorum, p. 82). At this time 
Dionysios appears to have made an unsuccessful attempt on Thourioi. 
His fleet of 300 vessels however was utterly destroyed by a northern 
gale, whereupon the Thourians conferred their citizenship, with a house 
and allotment, on Boreas (ASlian, Y. H. xii. 61).] 

[ 4 The price paid was 120 talents (Athen. xii. 541. 6, who cites Aris- 
totle). This himation had been originally presented to the temple by the 
Sybarite AlkisthenSs.] 
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planned the building of a wall across the narrowest point of 
the south-western peninsula l . This was, he said, to keep out 
the Lucanians ; but the Greeks north of the proposed wall 
saw that it was meant only to strengthen his own power in 


[} Strabo, vi. I. io; 8^ K avXcwiav 'XkvXX^tiov . . . dnb 8^ rrjs 
/cal & koXttos ^kvXXijtikos djvdpacfTai, -noi&v rbv tlpypivov laO/xbv npbs rbv 
'hnrowtdTrjv kuXjtov. intx^py#* 8£ 8 A lovvcnos /cal Siaruxifav rbv laOpbv 
OTpaTtvaas hri A cvkclvovs, Xoy<p p\v us datyaXuav airb t5jv turds pappdpuv rois 
kvrbs loOpov, rb 8^ aXi]$ls Xvaat rfy irpbs dXX^Xovs Koivmiav tSjv 'EXX’fjvcuv 
/SovXdpwos &ot' &px*iv dfa&s tuv €vt6s‘ &XX’ kud/Xvaav ol kurbs €l<T(X$6vr€s. 
The site of Skyll£tion, the Roman Scylacium, is not, as generally sup- 
posed, the modern Squillace, but, as I have shown (cf. Hodgkin, Letters 
of Cassiodorus, 68 seqq.), is still marked by the extensive ruins of an 
ancient city at Roccella del Vescovo di Squillace. It overlooks at a short 
distance the mouth of the Corace, where was no doubt its port, the 
Castrum Hannibalis of Pliny (v. infra). But the ruins at Roccella are 
those of a great and populous city with more than one distinct quarter, 
one of the largest amphitheatres in Italy and a fine Christian Basilica 
fuori le mura — the rival of the greatest buildings of the kind at Ravenna 
or Thessalonica. The distance, as the crow flies, between the two seas 
at this point is thirty-two kilometers, or about twenty miles. The natural 
crossing-line of the isthmus is however formed by the course of the Corace 
and Amato and an intervening watershed, which at its lowest point, about 
three miles to the S. W. of Tiriolo, sinks to 230 meters. By this route 
the distance from sea to sea would be about forty kilometers, or 25 miles, 
and Pliny’s statement (iii. 1 5) that Dionysios had intended to cut through 
the peninsula has been taken to mean that he sought to cut a canal from 
sea to sea, utilizing as far as possible the existing water-ways. (“Dein 
sinus Scyllaceus et Scylacium, Scylletium Atheniensibus cum conderent 
dictum, quern locum occurrens Terinaeus sinus peninsulam efficit et in 
ea portus qui vocatur Castrum Herculis, nusquam angustiore Italia; 
xx m. passuum latitudo est. Itaque Dionysius Major intercisam eo 
loco adjicere Siciliae voluit.”) Pliny’s language however does not neces- 
sarily imply more than a ditch accompanying the wall. So in 1743 
(Lenormant, Grande Grfece, iii. 23), on the occasion of the great plague 
at Reggio and Messina, O’Mahony, the Vicar-General of Calabria for 
Charles III, cut a ditch, lined by a palisade, from sea to sea at the 
narrowest point of the isthmus for the purposes of a sanitary cordon. 
Whilst exploring the site of Scylacium, I observed on the land side 
an ancient road-line marked by a trenchlike gap between two hills 
which had evidently formed a principal entrance to the city and pointed 
directly towards Tiriolo the natural crossing-point of the isthmus. This 
ancient road and cutting may afford a clue to the line of Dionysios 1 
projected wall.] 


chap. x. 

Projected 
wall across 
Isthmus of 
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chap. x. Italy. After this we hear nothing of his doings in Sicily 
or Italy for about eleven years. 

Dionysios “ In Old Greece meanwhile, where, from the year b. c. 
and Sparta. . . 

369 onwards, Athens and Sparta were allies against Thebes, 

we hear more than once of his sending barbarian mercenaries, 

Gaulish and Iberian, to help the Spartans 1 . And now 

(369-367) we find two Attic inscriptions recording the 

relations of the Athenian democracy with the tyrant 2 . 


[ l See Holm, op. cit. ii. 1 36 seqq. The first help given by Dionysios to 
the Spartans was in 387 B.O., when the fleet, consisting of twenty Syracusan 
or Italiote vessels under Polyxenos, met the Spartan envoy Antalkidas 
(who was then returning from Susa with the Persian treaty) at Abydos. 
This seasonable support decided the Athenians, Thebans, and the other 
members of the anti-Spartan alliance to accept the Peace of Antalkidas 
(Xen. Hell. v. 1. 26-28). In 373 again, the revival of the Athenian 
power, marked by the appearance of an Athenian fleet in Ionian waters, 
and, above all, the defection of Korkyra from the Spartan alliance, seriously 
imperilled the Adriatic schemes of Dionysios. Accordingly we find him 
joining Sparta in an attempt to recover the island, which however ended 
in the defeat of the Syracusan squadron and the capture of nine vessels 
(Diod. xv. 45-47 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 33-36). For the third time Dio- 
nysioa appeared as champion of the Spartan cause in 369, by dispatching 
an expedition, in which 200 Kelts and Iberians took part, for the relief 
of Corinth, then besieged by Epameinondas (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 20-22 ; 
Diod. xv. 70), and in the succeeding year helped them to the “tearless 
victory’* in Peloponnese (Xen. Hell. vii. 1. 28-32; Diod. xv. 72; Plut. 
Ages. 33.) 

[ a For the inscriptions see Kohler, C. I. A. ii. 8, 51, 52 ; E. L. Hicks, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 71, 84 and 88. There are three 
inscriptions in all. The first two (Hicks, op. cit. 71 and 84) are purely 
honorary. The first, of 393 B. 0., was found in the Theatre of Dionysos on 
a stSld surmounted by a relief representing Athena giving her hand to a 
personified figure of Sicily holding a torch (Schone, Gr. Reliefs, t. vii. 49 
and i. 24). It contains part of a \prj<picrna in honour of Dionysios and his 
Court moved by the dithyrambic poet Kinesias. The second inscription is 
of B. c. 368, and contains a irpo( 3 ovk€vtia of the Athenian BoulS referring to 
Dionysios* proposals in furtherance of the Peace Congress at Delphi to 
which he had sent envoys. It praises Dionysios for upholding the Peace 
of Antalkidas (rp paaikiojs eifnjvy), and grants him and his sons golden 
crowns and the freedom of the city. The third inscription (Hicks, 88) is of 
368-367 B. c., and consists of a decree of the Ddmos in honour of Dionysios, 
in which are inserted the terms of a treaty concluded with him. It 
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All manner of honours are voted to him and his sons, and chap. x. 
in the second an alliance is concluded between Athens and ^rees to 
‘ the ruler of Sicily/ without any mention whatever of the J^^^ens 
people of Syracuse. Each is to help the other in case of 
attack by any enemy. It is some little comfort to think 
who the enemies of Dionysios at that moment were.” 


§ 8. The Last Punic War of Dionysios. 
b. c. 368. 

“ For, just at the end of his reign, he renewed the greatest 
exploit of his earlier days, the invasion of the Phoenician 
possessions in Western Sicily l . An excuse for a new Punic 
war could be easily found in real or alleged Carthaginian 

mentions that on the side of Athens, besides the BoulS, certain officers, 
doubtless the StratSgoi and others, swear to observe the treaty. The oath 
on the other side is taken by Dionysios, but after his name there are some 
unfortunate lacunas which prevent us from knowing what Syracusan bodies 
and officials took the oath with him. The passage stands ; 

. 6/*<$<ra 

[z A lo'jvvaiov tcai rov[s 

[ . , . . t^ojv 2v/xx«oaz'[<uv 

[ ]p6px 0v *> &c. 

In the last line Kirchhoff (Philologns, xii. 573) has restored (ppovpdpxovs , with 
which Beloch (Impero di Dionisio : Memorie dei Lincei, 1881, 235) agrees. 
The Phrourarchs were the second in rank amongst the tyrant’s lieutenants 
(after the Nauarch), and acted as commandants in his chief strongholds, 
beginning with the Akropolis of Syracuse (op. cit. p. 230). Yet how com- 
mandants of the various strongholds could have taken the oath at Syracuse, 
as we may suppose, is not so clear. Both this and the preceding Athenian 
inscriptions describe Dionysios as rov % tc€Xtaf <f pxovra. See Supplement I. 
p. 2 11 seqq. Beloch (op. cit. p. 235) supposes that in the original copy of 
the treaty (of which this is only an extract inserted in an honorary decree) 
the name of the eponymous Syracusan magistrate would have stood beside 
that of the Athenian Archdn, and that the name of the Syracusan People 
on whose behalf Dionysios nominally acted (cf. his coinage) must have 
also appeared.] 

[ l For the last Carthaginian war of Dionysios see Diod. xv. 75.] 
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of Himilkon in good stead ; but it is grievous to have no 
means of comparing the attack of Dionysios on ancient 
Motya with his attack on new Lilybaion. The lord of 
Syracuse was clearly beginning to weary of the war, a war 
into which he could hardly be expected to throw all the 
energy of his younger days. He listened to a false report, 
most likely cunningly spread abroad by the Carthaginians 
themselves, of a fire in the haven of the warships of Car- 
thage, by which — so he was told or so he inferred — the 
whole Punic navy was destroyed 1 . One would have thought 
that this was the very moment to press the siege of Lily- 
baion ; but the inference attributed to Dionysios is that, if 
Carthage was thus weakened, it was needless to keep the 
whole of his own vast armada afloat 2 . He sent a hundred 
and thirty triremes, the best in the fleet, into the haven of 
Eryx ; the rest were ordered to sail back to Syracuse. The 
Carthaginian commander, whose name is not given, was 
as ready to seize an opportunity as Himilkon had been 
in times past. 

Beyond all expectation, he was presently at sea with two 
hundred ships. He made a dash on the Syracusan fleet at 
Drepanon, and carried off the greater part of the hundred 
and thirty triremes, whose captains and crews were not 
looking for any attack 3 . Here was a heavy blow, and the 
failure of the siege of Lilybaion must have lessened the 
credit of the Syracusan arms. Yet the campaign had given 
to Dionysios some substantial gain, if he could only hope 
to keep conquests at such a distance. He had won Selinous, 
Entella, the mount of Eryx ; the haven he had gained and 
lost again. Of Segesta this time we hear nothing. As 
winter came on, both sides agreed to a truce; but the 

[ l Diod. xv. 73.] 

[ a lb. ; twv idtojv rpirjpajv kicarbv v nal rpidnovra rds dpiaras d-niar(i\(V 
(Is rbv twv ’Epvidvw \iptiva, rds 8 * &\\as arraaas d$ rds 2upa- 

Kovoas.~\ 

[ 3 Ib-3 
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tyrant of Syracuse was not destined to renew the war with chap. x. 
the next spring. 

* “ Before long a treaty was again made between Syracuse Fresh 

peace wit! 

and Carthage. We are not told its terms ; but as Selinous, Carthage, 
when we next hear of it, appears as a Carthaginian posses- 
sion, the Syracusan conquests were most likely given back 
to Carthage. 

“ But it was not the elder Dionysios who made the treaty. 

We have come to the end of the reign and life of a man 
who had done such great things and had so largely changed 
the face of the world of his day. In the year 367 Diony- Death of 
sios the tyrant died, after a reign of thirty-eight years. The b 
cause of his death is said to have been a strange one. 

It was now for the first time that a tragedy of his was 
thought worthy of the first prize at Athens 1 . The news 
was brought to him with all speed. His delight was 
unbounded; he sacrificed to the gods, and indulged in an 
excess of wine which was unusual with him. A fever 
followed, and he died 2 . His career had been indeed a 
wonderful one. He had destroyed the freedom of his 
native city, but he had made it both the greatest city and 

* Story of Sicily, pp. 195, 196. 

P See p. 194, note.] 

[ 2 Diod. xv. 74. He is said there to have died from overdrinking on 
the occasion of his victory. In Justin (xx. 5) “insidiis suorum inter- 
ficitur.” Plutarch (Di6n 6) following Timaios, says, that when Dionysios 
was in a hopeless state Didn tried to use his influence in favour of the 
tyrant’s children by his Syracusan wife Aristomachd, who was Didn’s 
sister. But the doctors, who favoured the interests of the younger 
Dionysios, his son by the Lokrian and his appointed successor, gave the 
old man a sleeping draught of such a kind that he passed from uncon- 
sciousness to death ; 6 av 6 .r<p avvapavres rbv vnvov. A sleeping draught 
had been asked for by Dionysius, who himself had practised medicine. 

Cf. JEl. V. H. xi. it; irtpl rfy larpiK^v tcrirovSaae /cal avrbs t /cal Idro / cal 
%T€pLV€ /cal €/cac /cal tcL AotirdL] 

VOL. IV. P 
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chap. x. the greatest power of Europe. No man had won greater 

The reign successes over the barbarian enemies of Greece : but no man 
of Dio- 
nysios. had done more to destroy Greek cities, and to plant bar- 
barians in his own island. With his great gifts, he might, 
as a lawful king or as the leader of a free people, have 
made himself the most illustrious name in all Greek 
history. As it was, he was a tyrant ; he reigned as such, 
and he was remembered as such. All that we can say for 
him is that worse tyrants came after him. His reign was 
unusually long for a tyrant, and he was able to leave his 
power to his son. He himself had said that he was able to 
reign so long, because he had abstained from wanton out- 

He heralds rages against particular persons. His reign marks an 
Macedo- 
nian jera. sera in the history of Greece and of the world. He began 

a state of things which the Macedonian kings continued. 

It is well to note that when Dionysios died, Philip son of 

Amyntas was already fifteen years old, and that eight years 

later he won for himself the Macedonian kingdom.” 



[SUPPLEMENT I. 

(By the Editor .) 

The Monarchy of Dionysios. 

With a Map of his Dominions. 

Dionysios had been named o-TpaTrjybs avroKparcop by the Syra- Dionysios 
cusan Assembly ((KtcXrjo-la) at the time of the Carthaginian Invasion 
of 405 b.c. (see Diodoros, xiii. 94; Sicily, vol. iii. 552, 553), kratdr. 
and the precedent of Gelon had been publicly invoked by the 
proposers of the decree. In the only existing official documents, Also called 
however, of contemporary date in which Dionysios is spoken of, * ° ^ 
the Athenian honorary decrees, one of them recording the alliance 
concluded between him and Athens, he is always called SiKfXiW 
apxaV' (C. I. A., ii. 8, g 1, 52 ; Hicks, Gr. Hist. Inscriptions, 71, 84, 

88 ; cf. note, p. 204.) Beloch ( Impero di Dionisio, 19 seqq., Memorie 
dei Lined, 1881), with reference to this, goes so far as to maintain 
that Dionysios solemnly laid down his powers as Strat^gos Auto- 
krator, and that the new office of Archon was then specially created 
for him (op. cit . 19 ; “Bastava di creare una magistratura nuova, 
conferita a vita, e la cui competenza corrispondesse alb incirca a 
quella del collegio dei 1 g strategi dei tempi repubblicani. Rivestito 
di questa competenza, e col modesto nome di arconte (apx^v), Dionisio 
poteva essere sicuro che la direzione degli affari non gli sarebbe 
sfuggita di mano ”). But this is pure supposition, in support of 
which there is no evidence whatever. (See, too, Holm, Jahres - 
bericht iiber d. Fortschr. d, Mass. Alterthmswissenschaft, 1881, 

148 seqq.) 

The Athenian inscriptions may be certainly taken to show that 
a more or less vague use of the name Archon was found service- 
able by Dionysios. So too, according to Plutarch (Dion, xii), we 
find Di6n hoping by Plato's influence to remove the despotic 

P 2 
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elements from the tyranny of the younger Dionysios, and make 
of him a law-abiding magistrate or “ Arch6n.” ( ¥ HX7ri£e yap , 

a)? €OiK€, did II Xaravos napaycvopevov to dfCTTOTiKov Kai Xi lav aicparov 
d<f)€\o)v rrjs rvpavvidos €pLp,<\ri nva kcu vopupov dpxovra tov Aiovvi nou 
KaravTrjo-uv.) But the very phrase used in the Athenian decrees, 
— 2 iKf\lag apx<ovj — precludes us from citing them as evidence for 
the creation of a new magistracy at Syracuse. 

Nor would such a formal innovation have been at all consistent 
with what we know of Dionysios > governmental system. It was 
clearly his aim to interfere as little as possible with existing 
constitutional forms. He has, in fact, summed up his policy him- 
self in the pithy injunction Toils p>€V iraidas darpayaXois tovs d' avdpas 
opKois i^airarav (Plut. De Fort. Al. i. 9). It was not for want 
of oaths that Syracuse lost her liberties. And why should Diony- 
sios go out of his way to create a new office when the constitution 
already supplied him with one which he had only to make per- 
petual ? STparrjyos avroKparcop was an existing title, and the powers 
conferred by it went far to satisfy the tyrant’s ambition. It was 
that which Gelon had borne, and there can be little doubt that 
it was in this capacity that the authority of Dionysios was recog- 
nized by successive Syracusan Assemblies. It was the precedent 
of Gelon, as Dion reminded Dionysios, that had enabled him to 
assume the tyrannis (Plut. Dion , v). 

The wider title S^cXtas npx^v rather suggests that it was 
intended to cover the more personal authority won by Dionysios 
f himself outside Syracuse. To a large extent, it must be remem- 
bered, he ruled as conqueror of the Sikel lands embraced in the 
former realm of Ducetius. At Naxos, indeed, we find him handing 
back to the Sikels the site of the first Greek colony in the island, 
and at conquered Motya he employed them as his garrison (Diod. 

53 )- There is moreover a certain amount of evidence to show 
that the Greek title of Archon had made way amongst the native 
elements of Sicily. Mr. Freeman ( Sicily , ii. 381) remarks of 
Arch6nid6s, the Sikel prince of Herbita and the contemporary and 
ally of Ducetius; “He would seem to be the Hellenic Archon 
while his yoke-fellow is the Sikel or Latin Dux.” Among the 
Sikans too we hear of an Archon of Ouessa (Polyainos, v. 1. 4). 
Thus the superior personal title which Dionysios found it con- 
venient to affect in his dealings with foreign powers may well 
represent his claim to stand forth as much as the successor of 
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Ducetius as of Gel6n. At the same time the territorial style 
avoided invidious distinctions between StKfXot and 2 ik<\i£>tcu. 

At Syracuse itself, however, the title by which Dionysios claimed 
the allegiance of the citizens was undoubtedly Irparrjybs avroKparup. 
The term *\px<»v> so far as it was used with reference to the civic 
government there, was in fact only a vaguer synonym for Stra- 
t£gos. And when Plutarch ( Di 6 n } 29), speaking of the twenty 
colleagues who were elected to serve with Dion and MegaklGs, — 
the two Strat6goi Autokratores, — calls them avvapxovras , we may 
venture to translate the phrase “ fellow StratSgoi.’ 1 In c. 39 he 
directly calls the Strategoi “Archons.” 

Of the ostensibly constitutional procedure which, when it suited 
his purpose, Dionysios could observe among his own citizens there 
is more than one piece of evidence. In 398 having completed 
his preparations for his great war against Carthage, he first 
summoned an Assembly and harangued it in due form in favour 
of his project (Diod. xiv. 45 ; [ Atovvaios] avvfjyayev € Is €KK\rj(riav ical 


At Sy- 
racuse 
always 
StratSgos 
Aufco- 
kratCr. 


Constitu- 
tional 
procedure 
observed 
by Dio- 
nysios. 


irapeKakct robs 2 vpa<oaiovs noXepov efctveyKeiv 7 rpbs K apx^bovlovs, .... 
ov prjv aXXa noWoiis Xdyovs irpos tclvtt)v rrju irpoalpeaiv fitaXe^deis Ta^u 
< rvyKaralvovs eXafie robs SvpaKoalovs). It was only after obtaining 
a formal decree from the Assembly that he sent a declaration of 
war to the Senate of Carthage (Diod. xiv. 47; Atovvcrm b' e^eirep.^ ev 
els K apxrjbova KrjpvKa bobs emaToXrjV 7 rpbs rfjv yepovaiav’ ev Tavrjj fie 
yeypappe vov rjv, on Svpaicoaiois beboypevov eirj iroXepeiv irpos Kap- 
Xrjboviov f, eav prj tuv * EXXrjviboov iroXeav eK^copTjo’Gxni'). At a later 
Assembly (Diod. xiv. 64-70) Dionysios was able to overawe his 
opponents by the presence of his mercenaries, and to exercise his 
right of dissolution. In his financial needs, as we learn from 
Aristotle ( (Ekon . ii. 2. 20), he also made a point of summoning 
and formally consulting the Ekkl^sia. It was not even without 
their formal frj(ptapa that he put his tin coinage into circulation 
(see Supplement III, p. 236). 

So, too, on his father’s death, the first act of the younger HiB son’s 
Dionysios, though he took care also to be acclaimed by the army 
(Justin, xxi. 1), was to summon an Assembly and to exhort thebyAi- 
citizens to continue to himself the good-will that had, as it were, 8embl ^* 
been handed down to him from his father (Diod. xv. 74; *0 be 
Aiovvaios 6 vearepos Suibe^dpevos rrjv t vpavviba, irp&rov r a irXfjdrj aw- 
ay ay aiv els tKKkrjalav irapeKaXeae rots oUetois Xdyois rrjpetv rrjv rrarpo- 
napdboroif irpos avrov efooiav). It is to be observed in this connexion 
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that the name of the popular Assembly at Syracuse always 
appears in our authorities as c’m&iprta, otherwise we should expect, 
as in other Doric cities, &\ia. That the Senate was known as 
BoiAd appears from an inscription of the last days of Syracusan 
independence (C. I. 0. 5367 ; Beloch, op. cit. 18), though there 
is no direct evidence of its earlier existence. (See Holm, Jahres - 
bericht , $c. d. I class . Alt. 1881, p. 183.) Like the Ekklesia the 
BouXd or something answering to it may also have been nominally 
consulted by Dionysios, though the fact is not recorded, and it 
might not in practice be distinguishable from that Council of 
Friends with which both he and his successor consulted on critical 
occasions (Diod. xiv. 8 ; Plut. Didn, vi). 

The most characteristic institution of Dionysios’ tyrannis , — the 
body-guard of six hundred, accorded to him by the irregular 
Assembly at Leontinoi in 405 (Diod. xiii. 95), — may in some 
respects be regarded as only a reorganization of the picked body of 
six hundred hoplites which earlier Strategoi had at their disposal 
(cf. Beloch, op. cit. 21). The practical Presidency of the Chamber, 
the conduct of foreign affairs, the administration of the Treasury, 
all devolved on Dionysios in virtue of his Strategia. In the 
care of appointments he had only to extend existing rights of 
his office. Principal among the officers nominated by the tyrant 
who now come to the fore is the Nauarch ( vavapxos ) or high 
Admiral of the fleet. Before Dionysios’ time (cf. Diod. xiii. 61) 
there seem to have been several mvapxoi. Now, however, as in 
the case of the Strategia , the office was limited to a single com- 
mander, always chosen from the members of the tyrant’s family. 
It was first conferred by Dionysios on his brother Leptin^s, 
afterwards, on account of his conduct in the Italian expedition, 
taken away from him and transferred to his other brother The- 
aridas (Diod. xiv. 102; ^AfnTtvrjvj /ueV dnrjKKa^ rrjs vavap^ias , 0 €a- 
plbrjv 8 e top Zrepov dfteXQ ov yyipova rov orciXov KaTeorque). In 387 B.C. 
again the brother-in-law of the two former Nauarchs, Polyxenos, 
appears to have held the post (Xen. Hell. v. 1. 26). Under 
Dionysios II. Philistos, the husband of Leptin£s’ daughter, suc- 
ceeds to the post (Diod. xvi. 11 and 16), but in this instance he 
is given the title of Strat^gos, the only occasion on which this 
title appears attached to a citizen of Syracuse under the Dionysian 
dynasty . (see Beloch, op. cit . 22). Opposed to him is Herakleid&g, 
who had been chosen Nauarch by the Assembly of the Syracusans 
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liberated by Dion. Although carried out under republican forms 
this election throws great light on the importance of the office. 

Dion, hearing of the appointment, got the Syracusans to rescind 
their vote on the ground that he could no longer remain Auto- 
krat6r if the command of the fleet was given to another (Plut. 

Didn, xxxiii ; ovk€tl yap auroicpdrcop pcvcw, hv SWos rjyrjrat tS>u Kara 
6d\a<rcrav). Afterwards, however, he had Herakleid^s nominated 
to the post on his own motion, and granted the same bodyguard 
as himself. 

After the Nauarch the Phrourarchs or Commandants take a Phrour- 
chief place among Dionysios' officers. To them was entrusted arcl18 * 
the safekeeping of the chief strongholds of his dominions, and 
first in importance among them was naturally the Phrourarch of 
the Akropolis of Syracuse itself. This post, we are told, was 
occupied for many years by Philistos (Plut. Dion, 1 1 ; QiXkttos . . . 
rrjv aKpav bi €(pv\a^e (j)povpapx«>v eVl no\vv ypo vov). On the conquest 
of Motya and other cities a Phrourarch was left in command of 
the Syracusan garrison (see Beloch, op. cit. p. 23). In Dionysios* 

Adriatic colony of Issa (“ Lissos,” see Supplement ii. p. 223 seqq.), 
on the other hand, we read of an Eparch appointed by Diony- 
sios (Diod. xv. 14) who had numerous triremes at his disposal; 

Dorikos, the commander left behind him at Syracuse at the 
time of the expedition against Herbessus, also bore this title 
(Diod. xiv. 7). 

The Syracusan dominions were divided into three main cate- Syracusan 
gories; (1) The old Syracusan territories including a large part 
of the former realm of Ducetius. (2) The military colonies such into three 
as Hadranum, Inessa, Leontinoi, Messana, and apparently Issa, cla88es - 
where the authority of Dionysios was represented by Phrourarchs colonies^ 
or Eparchs ; to which may be added the Carthaginian and other 
towns captured from the enemy and garrisoned in the tyrant's 
name like Motya (for the time being), and Solous taken from the 
Carthaginians, Henna, Morgantia, Mensenum, Cephalcedium, and 
others from the Sikels, or Kroton on the Italian side (Livy, xxiv. 3). 

(3) The allied cities, — avp pax^s nSKei ?, — such as what remained Allied 
of Akragas, Gela, Kamarina, and Selinous on the south-west, clties * 
Therma and the new foundation of Tyndaris on the northern coast, 
some Sikel communities like Agyrium under its tyrant Agyris, 
Centuripa under Dam6n, Herbita and Assoros (Diod. xiv. 78), 
and above all the Italian Lokroi, aggrandized by Dionysios' favour 
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into a considerable territorial power including in its dominions 
Skyllltion, Kauldnia, and Hippdnion (Diod. xiv. 106, 107). Of the 
respective relations in which the colonies and allied cities stood 
to Syracuse we know little. It is a significant fact, however, that 
in none, not even the most privileged, do we find any silver 
coinage belonging to this period. The older Syracusan colonies, 
to judge by the inscriptions of A krai, possessed only minor magis- 
trates of their own. 

The military basis and sham constitutionalism of Dionysios' 
government suggest more than one comparison with the Roman 
Empire. In nothing is this more conspicuous than in the system 
of military colonies which he set on foot, as well as in their cosmo- 
politan character. He made free use of whatever served his turn 
whether Greek or barbarian, but as the mainstay of his empire 
he seems to have deliberately preferred non-Hellenic elements. 
As pointed out in the text, his “ settlement of Italian mercenaries 
in the island foreshadows and prepares the way for the subjugation 
of Sicily, first of all lands out of Italy, by an Italian power.” 
According to the author of the letters that bear Plato's name (Ep. 
viii. p. 353 F) the Oscan was already threatening to supersede the 
Greek language in the island. At Katan6 and Leontinoi Diony- 
sios planted Campanian and other mercenaries; his colony of 
Messana he largely peopled, if not with Italians, at any rate with 
Italiots. The site of Naxos he handed over to the Italic element 
in Sicily, the native Sikels. Nor must it be forgotten that among 
the mercenaries promiscuously set down by him within what once 
had been Hellenic walls were Gauls, Iberians, and Ligurians. At 
Syracuse itself we find him enlarging the franchise quite in the 
imperial style, and enrolling among the “ new citizens ” liberated 
slaves (Diod. xiv. 7), Ortygia itself was in the hands of his mer- 
cenaries. As a result of his government it is recorded that most 
of the cities that had escaped destruction were occupied by hetero- 
geneous barbarians and disbanded soldiers (Plut. Timoledn , 1 ; ai 


de irktiarai n6\tis wro ftapftap<ov puyaduv kcu orpanwT&v dpiaOav Karti- 
\ovto ). 

Divine There is even some evidence that Dionysios anticipated both 
assumecfby R° man Emperors and the later Greek princes in taking to himself 
Dionysios. divine attributes (see Holm, Gesch. Sicilims , ii. 459). According 
to Dion Chryspstomos (Or. 37 Corinthiaca , ed. Dindorf. 298, 299), 
the Syracusans being in want of money, owing to their prolonged 
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wars with the Carthaginians and “ other barbarians of Sicily and Dionysios 
Italy,” melted down all the statues of their tyrants except those of g^edas 
the elder Dionysios, which were fashioned in the form of Dionysos Dionysos. 

( irXrjv apa rov Aiovvo-iov toO irpeufivTtpov too v to <r\rifia tov Aiovvaov 

ir€piK€in€va>v). It is probable that those who erected the statues 
of Dionysios thus deified also reared altars to his honour, as the 
cities of Greece were already doing to his contemporary Lysander. 

The irreligious cast of Dionysios' mind would certainly not have 
prevented him from availing himself of an imperial cult if it 
served his purpose. In the assumption of divine attributes he Dionysios 
was followed by his son, who proclaimed himself a son of Apollo *f Apollo*” 
(Plut. Be Fort. Alex . ii. 5) in the boastful line ; 

Aoop'ldos €K (JLTJTpds QolfioV KOlVWfMUTl &\a(7T6jV. 

So, too, we find the younger Dionysios naming his son Apolldkrates , 
and his Rh^gine colony Phoibia. In the days of the Syracusan 
kings traces of the same deification are not wanting, and Philistis, 
queen of Hieron II., appears on coins in the guise of D§m6t£r 
or her daughter. 

The geographical extension of the dominions of Dionysios can Geographi- 
best be understood from the annexed Map. It represents the g^ 6 ^ 611 " 
possessions and dependencies of Dionysios as they existed in 379 Dionysus* 
B. c. In that year he had, by the capture of Kroton, achieved dominions, 
his most brilliant conquest (after Rh^gion) on the Italian side, nor, 
accepting Beloch’s conclusions (op. cit. pp. 6 and 7, note 1), was it 
till the succeeding year that he was forced by his defeat at Kronion 
(see p. 198) to cede his westernmost conquests up to the Halykos to 
the Carthaginians. He still held, — on any showing till 383 B.C., 

— what remained of Selinous, Solous, and the Himeraian Therma, 
and the borders of his dominions stretched, from the Mazaros 
to the Krathis. Within these limits the cities and communities 
not held in direct subjection were certainly in a position of 
dependent alliance. His new colony of Messana gave him the 
command of the straits; Rh^gion, on the other side, though dis- 
mantled, seems neither to have been utterly destroyed as stated 
by Strabo (vi. 1. 6), nor its site handed over to the Lokrians as 
suggested in the text (cf. Grote, c. lxxxiii), for Dionysios himself 
is recorded to have built a palace there (Pliny, xii. 7 ; cf. Beloch, 
ojp. cit. p. 8), and its value as an Italian outpost of the dynasty 
was further acknowledged by his son planting there his colony 
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of Phoibia (Strabo, loc. cit.). Beyond this the greater part of 
the toe of Italy was in the possession of the favoured Lokrian 
allies and dependents, to whom Dionysios had handed over the 
territories of Kauldnia, Skyll&tion, and Hipponion. On the other 
hand, the garrisoning of the Akropolis of Krot6n shows that 
Dionysios held the extensive dominions and dependencies of that 
great city under his direct government. Our informant fails us 
at this point, but it is safe to believe that Pandosia, Terina, and 
the other Krotoniate plantations stretching to the Tyrrhene sea 
followed the fortunes of the mother-city so far as to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Dionysios. Between the Sicilian tyrant and the 
Lucanians fresh from the conquest of Laos and Poseidonia, they 
could not stand alone. 

The’ApxG)*' liKfXias thus included in his dominions, besides the 
greater part of the Island, a large slice of the older Sikel land 
on the Italian side of the straits. To a certain extent he may 
be said to have anticipated the arrangement of a much later date 
and to have founded before its time a realm of “ the two Sicilies/' 
Pliny indeed (iii. 15), when speaking of his projected wall from 
sea to sea across the Isthmus of Squillace, uses the significant 
words — “ intercisam ( peninsulam ) eo loco adjicere Sicilice voluit.” 

Beyond the eastern frontier of this continuous territory, the 
remaining members of the Italiot League, at the head of them 
the Tarantines (see Holm, G. 8 . ii. 134; and cf. Ath6n. xv. 7 00 d ; 
Strabo, vi. 1. 8), had no choice but to accept Dionysios hegemony 
and remained in close alliance with his successor. The warlike 
Lucanians were his allies, and the Iapygians and Messapians, in 
whose country lay the two harbours of Brundisium (Bpemow) 
and Hydruntum, — afterwards the most famous crossing-points to 
the Greek lands beyond, — seem to have followed the same example 
(see Suppl. II, p. 228). To judge by the colonies founded by his son 
on the Apulian coast and their personal superintendence by the 
younger Dionysios (Diod. xvi. 5 and 10; see Suppl. II, p. 228), 
Apulia too came within the sphere of Syracusan influence, — a 
strange foreshadowing of the days of Norman Counts and Kings. 
On the opposite shore alliances had been cOHjcluded with the 
southern Illyrians, and the Molottis under king Alketas'- might 
be regarded as a protected State. The keys of tie Adriatic 
thus in Dionysios' hands, and he took care to cement 'im. dominions 
in the gulf by his plantations at Pharos, Issa, Adria, ana p^haps 
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other sites on the Illyrian and east Italian shores (see Suppl. II, Adriatic 
pp. 228, 229), — a policy continued by his successor. colonies. 

Over and above all this, an ominous notice, supplied by Justin 
(xx. 5), shows that Dionysios could reckon on the armed support 
of the greatest barbarian land-power of the peninsula. The Gauls, Alliance 
fresh from the burning of Rome, had despatched envoys to Diony- q^uIs in 
sios, then warring in Italy, with the offer of their “ friendship and Italy, 
alliance,” which the tyrant gladly accepted. He might employ 
them either in the van of his armies or against the rear of his enemies 
(“gentem suam inter hostes eius positam esse, magnoque usui ei 
futuram, vel in acie bellanti vel de tergo intentis in prcelium hos- 
tibus ”). This formal alliance of the invading Gaulish tribes must 
be taken to mean something more than the casual employment 
of bands of Gaulish mercenaries. It opened out, indeed, unlimited 
possibilities of future aggrandisement in southern and even central 
Italy. Later on, — in 349 B.c.,—we read (Livy, vii. 25, 26) of 
a Greek fleet, apparently despatched by the younger Dionysios, 
cooperating with the Gauls on the coasts of Latium, and extend- 
ing its ravages to the mouth of the Tiber. 

It is unfortunate that Dioddros, our chief authority for the Solid 
reign of Dionysios, becomes extremely defective during the period pj^nyaW 
marked by the greatest extension of his rule and influence on the Italian 
Italian side. The capture of Kroton for instance (see p. 202, dominion, 
note 3), an event of the first importance, is not even mentioned 
by the Sicilian historian. But the solid nature of Dionysios' 

Italian dominion is proved by the extent of the authority which 
his degenerate successor continued to exercise from the Straits 
of Messina to the Adriatic. The centre of gravity of the Dionysian 
dynasty finally shifted from Syracuse to Lokroi.] 
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The planting by Dionysios of Syracusan colonies on tbe coasts 
and islands of the Adriatic is unquestionably one of the most 
interesting episodes of his reign. Looked at from one point of 
view, it was the necessary corollary of his scheme for securing the 
transit-route from Italy to Greece proper, in the affairs of which 
he was constantly intervening, and whither, — reversing the designs 
of the Molottian Alexander and Pyrrhos, — he clearly hoped in time 
to extend his supremacy. But, over and above these more purely 
political aims, the Adriatic plantations of Dionysios must before all 
else be regarded as part of a deliberate and far-reaching com- 
mercial policy about which we have too little information. 

An important trade-route between the East Mediterranean 
countries and the far North had from very early times followed 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic, where the long chain of islands 
and sheltering fiords were very favourable to the enterprise of 
primitive navigation. The most ancient starting-point of the 
sea-route of which we have any historical record was Adria, 
near the mouth of one of the channels of the Po, from whose 
early importance the sea itself took the name of the Adriatic, 
The Baltic amber-trade, which from about the beginning of the 
first millennium before our sera had for the most part superseded 
the earlier commerce with Jutland and the North-Sea strand, 
seems to have followed this route, and the Greek legends which 
connected the source of the amber supply with the Eridanos 
and the shores of Adria have been reasonably connected with 
this ancient trade-route. (See Genthe, Ueher den EtrusJcischm 
Tauschhandel nach dem Nor den, 1874 ed., pp. 103, 104.) The 
legends of Kadmos that have attached themselves to so many sites 
on the Illyrian coast attest the part which the Phoenicians took 
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in this commerce. In early days, if we may judge from the 
account given by Herodotus (iv. 33) of the transport of the Hyper- 
borean gifts to the temple of D 61 os, the products of this trade-line 
reached the Dodonaians, “ first of the Greeks,” through barbarian 
intermediaries. At a later date Corinth and her colonies followed 
in the Phoenician wake. 

It is true that, whether owing to the violent interruption of con- 
tinental trade-lines or simply to a change in Greek fashion, amber 
itself ceased for some centuries to be an important item in Adri- 
atic commerce, and the flourishing times of its import in the 
Mediterranean countries did not revive till the days of the Roman 
Empire, when Aquileia had succeeded Adria as the chief emporium 
of the Gulf. But the trade-route still had its importance to the 
Greeks. The products of the plains of the Po, of the Alps and 
the lands beyond, of the Illyrian wilds, — the slaves and cattle, the 
hides and wool and other raw materials, — now no doubt, as in later 
times, still made their way by this Adriatic line. On the other 
hand, the discoveries of Greek bronzes and pottery on various 
sites on the Dalmatian, Istrian, and Venetian coasts, in the passes 
of the Alps, the Salzkammergut and Southern Bavaria, Wiirttem- 
berg, Switzerland, and even the Rhine valley, stand in direct 
relation to this old Adriatic line, and show that the barbarian 
tribes were learning to value the refined productions of Greek 
art. It was Korkyra, the daughter of Corinth, who first reaped 
the full harvest of this trade, and at Apollonia, Dyrrhachion, and 
finally in Black Korkyra (now Curzola, Old Slav. KarJcar ) found 
fresh stepping-stones towards the head of the Gulf. Taras also took 
a leading part, and the evidences of Magna Greecian imports are 
very marked on the ancient sites of the Dalmatian and Istrian 
coasts, and even in the lands beyond the Alps/ (See Archmlogia y 
1890, p. 30.) From the numbers of Attic vases found at Adria, 
Felsina (Bologna), and elsewhere in the country about the mouths 
of the Po, it would further appear that Athens too took a direct 
share in this Adriatic commerce. At a later period indeed (325 
B.C., cf. Genthe, op. cit . 104) the Athenians themselves contem- 
plated planting an Adriatic colony for the protection of their trade 
in those waters. 

It was on this artery of commerce that Dionysios now laid 
hands in the most methodical manner. According to the account 
of Diodoros (xv. 13) his object was simply to secure his communi- 
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Discoveries of Illyrian Coins ^ p.271 seqq. ; the obverse is a head 
of Artemis with her quiver, misinterpreted loc. cit . owing to the 
bad state of the coin; the reverse is a thunderbolt). Down to 
2x1, when Philip V. of Macedon captured its rock citadel, Lissos 
seems to have remained an Illyrian stronghold. 

Issa (Lissa) The claim of Issa to have been the scene of one of Dionysios’ 
Adriatic Adriatic plantations rests on the most obvious geographical as well 
as historical grounds. From its central position the island of 
Lissa has been long recognized by maritime powers as the key 
of the Adriatic. With Ravenna and Pola, it was a principal 
station of the Roman fleet in these waters. In after ages Venice, 
called on to cope with the barbarous Narentines who had revived 
the piratic traditions of the old Illyrian tribes, made Lissa one 
of its earliest prizes. At a later date the same considerations 
that had influenced his predecessors moved Captain Hoste, who 
commanded the English squadron sent to oppose Napoleon's admiral 
in Adriatic waters, to make Lissa his principal station. It was 
off Lissa that he gained his brilliant victory over the French 
fleet, as a consequence of which, from 1812 to 1815 the island 
passed formally under English government, and in the days of the 
“ Continental System” became as much an outpost of our commerce 
as of our naval power. In more recent times (a.d. 18 66) Lissa 
has looked on at the first struggle for Adriatic dominion between 
the fleet of its Austrian possessor and that of new-born Italy. 

To those who know the coast, the open sea to be traversed, and 
the exposed roadstead at the mouth of the Drin, the idea that such 
ready help as was accorded to the Pharians could have come from 
Lissos, or that Lissos would have been a gathering-point for any 
Issean naval expedition, seems in the highest degree improbable. On 
orTlllyrian 8 ^ ie °^ er ^and, Skylax speaks of Issa as the site of a Greek city, 
mainland, expressly linking it with Pharos (23 ; veos $apos vrjaros 'EXkrjvis Kai 
v Io-<ra vrjvos Kai ttoXcis 'EWrjvlSfs avrai), and Skymnos (v. 4 1 4, 415)* 
after significantly citing Timaios for the assertion that the neigh- 
bouring Hylloi were barbarized Hellenes, adds ; 

vfjaos tear avrovs 5 ’ iariv * lava \tyoplvr) 

XvpaKoaiojv tx ov<Ta T V airoudav. 

The statement moreover of Strabo (vii. 5. 5) that Tragurion 
(Trati) was a colony of the Isseans (’IoWwi/ KTiapa), and the further 
notice of Polybios (xxxii. 18) that both that city and Epetion were 
part of their government (per avr&v rairo/ifW), finds its complement 
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in Pliny, iii. 22. 141, who places in the same neighbourhood the 
town “ Siculi " (the true reading, and not “ Sicum,” cf. Mommsen, 

C. I. L. iii. p. 305). Both he and Ptolemy (ii. 16) also speak 
of “ Siculotse ” in near connexion with the Naresii who occupied 
theNarenta valley. 

The probability that Diodoros confounded Lissos with Issa has 
been already suggested by C. Muller (Skylax, Geograyhi Minores , 

30), and this view is accepted by Beloch ( L’impero Siciliano di 
Dionisio 9, Memorie dei Lincei , 1881). Grotefend's suggestion 
( Zur Geogr . u. Gesch. von Alt-Italien , iv. 45) that Lissos was 
the true foundation and that Issa was attributed by Skymnos 
to Syracuse by confusion with the mainland town seems altogether 
“preposterous and perverse.” 

On Greek inscriptions found at Issa it is perhaps a note- Federal 
worthy fact that the name of Dionysios more than once occurs 
(cf. C. I. G., 1835, — where the name appears alone and in solitary Pharos, 
prominence at the head of others to which patronymics are at- 
tached ; — Bull, di Corr. Arch. } 1857, 45; Bull, di Arch, e Storia 
Dalmata , 1885, 29). The autonomous coinage of Issa reaches 
back into the first half of the fourth century b. c., and the earliest 
coin- types betray by their style their Syracusan parentage. (See 
Imhoof Blumer, Num. Zeitschr ., 1884, 258.) They exhibit a dol- 
phin beside a youthful head, apparently of a mythical founder, 
whose name is supplied by the accompanying inscription I0NI02. 

It appears from a fragment of Theopompos preserved by Strabo 
(vii. 617) that the name of *Iowos was in some special way con- 
nected with Issa (f)KUif (17TO avbpos rjyijaapivov t&v ronanf *l(rcrT)S 
[tcrrjs codd.]), and from the Scholiast to Apollonius Bhodius (iv. 

508) we gather that he was the Eponymic founder of the original 
Illyrian settlement on the island, perhaps of ' that at Pharos as 
well. From the absence, indeed, of the civic name, and from the 
wide extension given to the name I0NI02, — including as it did the 
whole gulf, — we may infer that this was a federal currency in 
which both Issa and Pharos shared. The later coins of Issa, struck 
in its own name, show on the reverse a goat, an obvious symbol 
of alliance with the sister colony, upon whose coin- types the goat 
simply reproduces the monetary badge of the mother city Paros ; 

Apaxpai ral n dpiai ruv imctjiM rpdyos. 

On the other hand, the laureate head of Zeus that appears on the 
obverse of the Pharian pieces (some of them overstruck on coins 
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reading I0NI02) is in all probability taken from the head of Zeus 
Eleutherios on fourth-century bronze coins of Syracuse. 

Diodoros does not expressly mention the name of any other 
city planted on these shores by Dionysios, but he speaks in a 
general way of his founding more than one city “in the Adriatic ” 
(xv. 13 ; At ovvaios . . . ryi/o) Kara rbv *Abptav froXeis obc/fetr). But the 
Etymologicum Magnum contains the direct statement (s.v. ’Abplas) ; 
Aiovvaios 'IiKeXias rvpavvos os nporcpov iir\ rfj . . . 'OXvpLmdbt noXiu e<crt<re v 
’Aftpiav iv ro) 'laviKM koXttco, aft rjs Kai t6 TreXayof *A bpias KaXurat. 

(So too Tzetzes — ad Lycophr ., 650 seqq. — and cf. Justin, I. 9.) 
By some this foundation has been referred to the southern Hatria 
(now Atri) in Picenum (e.g. Muller, Etrusker , i. 140, ed. Deecke), 
and Mr. Freeman, when drawing up a map indicating Dionysos* 
possessions, adopted this view. But both its existing remains and 
its geographical position in relation to early trade-lines of the 
Gulf clearly point to the northern Adria, the original name-giver 
of the Adriatic, as the more probable site of a Greek colony. The 
Hatria of Picenum stood away from the sea, and can show no 
antiquity compared to that of the Venetian town. Its coins, 
struck after the Roman conquest of 289 B.c., display a Latin 
epigraphy and a somewhat rude Italic art. The Adria of the 
Veneto, on the other hand, must in very early times have been 
an emporium of Greek trade. The numerous fragments of Greek 
painted vases discovered on the spot and collected in the local 
Museum (see especially R. Schoene, Museo Bocchi) show that in 
the sixth and fifth centuries before our sera a lively intercourse 
existed between Adria and Athens, of which the further course 
may be traced in the cemeteries of Etruscan Bologna. The 
graffiti on these vases, moreover, show that already by the middle 
of the fifth century there must have been Greek merchants resident 
in this ancient emporium (Schoene, op. cit. p. xii). Secure on its 
island-site, girt by its marshes and its seven lagoons, traversed 
by its canals, Adria was in more ways than one the true fore- 
runner of the later Queen of the Adriatic. Not only was it the 
northern point of embarkation for the early merchandise that 
found its way down the Po valley and through the Alpine passes, 
but it offered just such a safe footing on the borders of the 
barbarian world as was habitually sought by the first Greek 
colonists on distant shores. 

But there are, besides, two definite reasons which lead us to 
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identify the Adria that Dionysios is said to have colonized with 
the Venetian port. According to Plutarch ( Didn , xi, cf. Holm, 
op. cit ., ii. p. 1 41), Philistos, when banished by Dionysios I., betook 
himself to friends on the Adriatic , — els t 6 v 'Abptav> the same 
form of words as that used by Dioddros, xv. 13, in describing 
Dionysios' colonization. It was on this coast, in fact, that he 
profited by his enforced leisure to write his Histories. Later on, 
when in favour with Dionysios II., we find Philistos acting as 
Syracusan admiral in the Adriatic (Diod. xvi. 11. 3; Plutarch, 

Dion , xxv, xxxv). Now, from a passage of Pliny (H. N. iii. 20; Canals of 
cf. Holm, op. cit. ii. p. 441) mentioning the fossiones Philistinae in 
the neighbourhood of the Venetian Adria it would appear that 
some of its canals were actually due to Philistos. Moreover, a Relations 
notice of Strabo (vi. 1. 4) affords valuable evidence that the elder °f Dioiiy- 

v 7 610S with 

Dionysios had direct relations with the Veneti at the head of the Veneti. 
Adriatic. It was from here that he procured his race-horses, and 
though the Venetian breed was already not unknown, its great 
celebrity throughout Greece was said to date from Dionysios' time 
(Strabo, V. 1 . 4 J #cal Aiowcrioff, 6 rijr SiKfXias rvpavvo y, tvrevfc v (sc. 

*Ei KT&v) to Ittttot po(j)top (TVvtarTrjaraTo T<bu dOXrjrcov imrotv, (bore Kai 
ovopa tv rois * EWrjcri ytvtcrOat rijs 'EvcTiKrjv 7ra)Xf/as ical ttoXvp xpovoi/ 
cvboKiprjarai t6 yeVos). The connexion of the Keltic Boii with Adria 
(Steph. Byz. s. v., cf. Hesych. s. v.) further suggests that this may 
have been one of the sources whence Dionysios drew his Gaulish 
mercenaries. 

Adria was the natural terminus of the maritime trade-route 
down the Adriatic, and it may be reasonably asked why Dionysios 
should have taken the trouble to colonize a half-way station like 
Issa if he did not at the same time secure a foothold at the head 
of the Gulf 1 

The old Adriatic line of maritime trade lay, as already pointed Land-route 
out, along the island-guarded eastern coast, and the central g^to ^ 
channels of this route were secured by Dionysios' plantation at Issa Taras, 
and the sister colony of Pharos. The opposite Italian coast from 
Ancona to Brundisium being exposed and comparatively harbour- 
less was little fitted for the coasting course of early navigation. 

The important line of traffic on this side was the land-route from 
Felsina (Bologna) to Taras (Taranto) which Dionysios had less 
occasion to hold. But ports like that of Brundisium always had 
their importance, and from the fact that Philistos when lying in 

Q3 
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wait for Di6n made use of the Iapygian harbours (Plut. Didn, 
xxv) it is probable that this and other tribes of the heel of Italy 
had enrolled themselves amongst the allies of Dionysios I. We 
are further told by Diodoros (xvi. 5, and cf. xvi. 10) that the 
younger Dionysios founded two cities in Apulia to secure the- 
passage of the Ionian straits, then infested by pirates ( Kara 8 t 

ttjv *A novXtav bvo 7ro\€is t ktkt€ , fiov\opfvo$ acr(f)a\r} rots nXiovat t6v 
*l6viov iropov TTOiTjaat' ol yap rfjv irapaBaKarrlav oiKovvns ftapfiapoi \rj- 
arpifTt iroWais TrktovTts dn\ovv roly epirdpois irap€(rK€va{ov naaav rrjv 
TTfpi t6v *Abplav OaKarrav). At a later date we find AgathoklGs 
supplying the Iapygians and Peuketians with piratical vessels to 
prey on their Greek neighbours (Diod. xxi. 4 ; cf. Horsemen 
of Tarentum , p. 137). Holm (op. cit. ii. 158) considers that the 
colonies of Dionysios II. played a very important part in the 
Hellenization of Apulia, which made great progress in the fourth 
century b.c. He seeks a record of Dionysos* plantation in the 
free horse on the coins of Arpi and Salapia, — a type common to 
Syracuse and the Campanians of Sicily, — and would in the same 
way explain the appearance of the Syracusan type of Persephone 
(taken from the “ Medallions ” of Euaenetos) on the didrachms of 
Arpi, though this latter seems to be rather directly due to Agatho- 
kleian influence. There are reasonable grounds for supposing that 
the incorporation of Apulia in their Sicilian empire was the ultimate 
aim of the Dionysian dynasty. Syracuse was to have anticipated 
Palermo. 

Humana (N ovpava) in Picenum has been sometimes reckoned 
among the Adriatic colonies of the elder Dionysios, but this is 
very doubtful. The only evidence on which the assertion has 
been made is the statement of Pliny (iii. 18) that it was founded 
by the “ Siculi/’ and this has been taken to mean the Sikeliote 
Greeks of Dionysios. But there were traditions of aboriginal 
Siculi in Central and even Northern Italy at a very early date, 
as for instance in Latium and Liguria, and Pliny here, as else- 
where, is certainly referring to these (see too Holm, ojp. cit., ii. p. 
441). Thus in the succeeding chapter (iii. 19) he mentions that 
the Siculi and Liburni held many regions of the country beyond 
Ancona, then included in Gallia Togata, and adds, “ Umbri eos 
expulere, hos Etruria, hanc Galli/' 

What value Numana could have had to Dionysios it is difficult 
to see. The port of Ancona however, in the dy<m or “bent arm” 
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between two promontories, must have always played an important 
part in Adriatic navigation. It is in fact the nearest and most 
convenient crossing-point from the Illyrian island-chain. As such 
it must have been marked by the Syracusan merchantmen, and 
though not mentioned amongst the colonies of Dionysios, he seems 
at least to have been the indirect cause of its becoming a Syra- 
cusan settlement. Strabo (v. 4. 2) in enumerating the towns of 
Picenum calls Ank6n, — the “ Dorica Ancon ” of Juvenal (iv. 40), — 
“ a Greek city founded by Syracusans who had fled from the 
tyranny of Dionysios.” Muller (Etmsker ) ed. Deecke, i. 140) 
considers Strabo's account a perversion due to hatred of the 
tyrant ; and the Syracusan occupation of Ancona certainly looks 
as if it had been part of Dionysios' far-reaching plans of Adriatic 
dominion.] 
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Both direct historical tradition and the evidence of numismatics 
point to the fact that Dionysios, in spite of the commanding position 
that he achieved, was continually in financial difficulties. To 
understand this state of affairs it is before all things necessary to 
remember the circumstances amidst which the tyrant first came to 
the fore. The rapid growth of Syracuse itself must not make us 
forget for a moment that the new Syracusan power rose amidst the 
ruins of the flourishing Greek communities of Sicily, partly, it may 
be added, on their ashes. Akragas, once the rival of Syracuse itself 
in wealth and grandeur, Himera and Selinous in the West, Messana 
on the East had been utterly overthrown by the Carthaginian, 
Naxos and Katan§ by Dionysios himself. Gela and Kamarina 
lived on as shadows of themselves. Leontinoi was absorbed in 
the ruling city. The capture of jfctotya by Dionysios, though its 
political value was transient, must have wrought lasting injury 
to Sicilian commerce as a whole. On the Italian side the ravages 
of the Lucanians in one direction, and the ruthless destruction of 
Greek cities by Dionysios himself on the other, had produced 
a similar effect. Lokroi, hitherto of subordinate commercial im- 
portance, was indeed aggrandized, but Kaulonia, if we may judge 
by its coinage a much richer city, was overthrown; so was the 
still more important emporium of Bh6gion, and the fall of Kroton 
followed. The capture of Poseid6nia and Laos by the Lucanians 
not only wiped out two flourishing centres of Greek industry, but 
placed the land-line of commerce between the Ionian and Tyrrhene 
seas — opened up three centuries before by Sybaris — in barbarian 
hands. The methodical seizure of the Adriatic trade-route by 
Dionysios may have been a partial set-off against the prevailing 
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commercial depression, but its fruits could not be gathered in 
at once. 

On the other hand, the continual wars in which Dionysios was Extrava- 
engaged, the colossal development that he gave to the Syracusan §^ r ® x ^ en " 
navy, his elaborate equipments and artillery, his vast schemes of Dionysios. 
fortification, such as that actually carried out on the ‘ Island * and 
Epipolse and the still greater undertaking left unfinished on the 
isthmus of Squillace, the market-halls and public buildings with 
which he embellished his capital, his palace at Rh^gion, the 
gorgeous Theories with which, as on the memorable occasion at 
Olympia, he sought to dazzle the rest of Greece, — all these and 
other exercises of his power and ambition brought with them a 
vast and continuous outlay. But above all, Dionysios* wholesale Pecuniary 
employment of mercenaries on a Carthaginian or Asiatic scale of hiTmer- 
needed a constant supply of ready money. For many purposes cenaries. 
indeed forced or slave labour and the financial tricks, about which 
so many anecdotes have been preserved, might serve his purpose. 

But the mercenaries, at least, must be paid in hard cash, — the 
Greeks and Campanians in current coin ; the Gauls and Iberians 
at any rate in precious metals. 

That Dionysios succeeded in amassing from one source or another Outlay on 
vast hoards we know. In 402, especially, when intent on his great ^nd foitifi- 
schemes for the armament and fortification of Syracuse and the cation of 
development of his navy, we find him attracting by his high offers s y racu8e > 
of pay the best engineers and artisans of the day from every part 
of Greece and Italy, and encouraging the inventors of new engines of 
destruction by numerous gifts and prizes (Diod. xiv. 41, 42). The 
elaborate costliness of the arms then made to suit the customs of 
the various nations enrolled among his mercenary bands gives us 
some measure of the expenses thus incurred. . Yet even after this, — on naval 
as we should have supposed, — exhaustive effort, which included the ^ struc " 
walling-round of Epipolse and the building of the biggest war-galleys, 

— the Pentekonters, — that the ancient world had yet known, we 
find him, on the occasion of the Carthaginian invasion of 397, with 
a sufficient reserve in his coffers to spend large sums in enrolling 
Peloponnesian mercenaries (Diod. xiv. 62 ; 8< kq\ fcvokoyovs 

tls Hlik(m6vvr)(TOV {jl€tcl iroWS>v xpq/xarcoi' cvT€i\ap.cvos oas TrXfi'orovs aOpoifav 
arparioiras prj faibopevovs ra>v pujQuv), 

What facilities, then, had Dionysios for drawing such supplies ? 

The wholesale confiscation at Syracuse itself, the plunder of Naxos, 
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KatanG, and other Greek or Sikel cities might supply him for 
a while, as, later, the sack of Motya. But, except when he found 
such opportunities for actual plunder, there was little left for him 
in Sicily on which to draw. The bulk of the Sikeliot cities had 
already been overthrown by the Carthaginian. The condition of 
Sicily and a large part of Greek Italy was, as we have seen, 
ruinous, and the mere aggregation of transplanted citizens of other 
towns within the walls of Syracuse could not counterbalance the 
annihilation of centre after centre of former wealth and industry. 
Dionysios in short had been living on his capital, and when the 
sources of plunder which had been open to him during the earlier 
years of his reign were once exhausted he must inevitably have 
been reduced to great financial straits. Even the 300 talents paid 
him by Himilkon (Diod. xiv. 75) as the price of the safe withdrawal 
of the Carthaginians after their defeat of 397 could have at best 
afforded a temporary relief. 

That the extravagant expenditure required by his government 
coupled with the exhaustion of supplies produced, at least during 
the later period of his reign, their inevitable effect we have more 
than one piece of evidence. 

The hard measure meted out to Greek cities by DionyBios 
was no doubt largely prompted by his fiscal necessities. At Motya 
this took another form, and was shown by the tyrant’s anxiety 
to stop the slaughter of the inhabitants that he might be able to 
secure their price in the slave market, in addition to the vast loot 
of gold and silver taken there (Diod. xiv. 53 ; Aiowai os be /3 ouXo- 
pev os ef-avbpcnroblaacrOcu r r)V noXtv ottgjs aOpotcrSf} xprjpaTa , . . aueipye tovs 
(TT pariaiTas rov (froveve iv rovs alxpaXtorovs), By the date of his capture 
of Region his necessities had probably increased, and according to 
Aristotle (CEJ/con. ii. 20. 7) he succeeded by a shameless device in 
securing the value of his human spoil twice over. First he made 
the citizens ransom themselves atdhe price of three minas a head 1 , 
a usual prisoner’s ransom (see Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung , 1886 ed. 
i. 89). Next, having thus extracted their hidden hoards he neverthe- 
less proceeded after the receipt of the money to sell the wretched 
citizens as slaves. 

Another aspect of the desperate financial straits in which 
Dionysios was continually finding himself is to be found in his 
repeated robberies of the temples and images of the Gods, of which 
1 Dioddros (xiv. 111) makes it a single mina. 
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instances have been given above (see p. 197, and note). He paid for Plunder of 
an Italian expedition by plundering the temple of the Lakinian ^P 1 ® 8 - 
HGra ; one motive at least of his intervention in Illyria and Epeiros 
was to secure half-barbaric allies to anticipate the Gauls in a raid 
on the temple of Delphi. To indemnify himself for the failure of 
this adventure, and to secure the sinews of war for a new campaign 
against the Carthaginians, he made his piratical descent on the 
shrine of Pyrgoi. Golden robes and tables of offering, plate and 
jewellery, the golden parts of chryselephantine images, the wreaths 
and Victories of precious metal in the hands of Gods, — nothing 
came amiss to his melting-pot, and sacrilegious plunder became to 
Dionysios a regular source of revenue. 

It cannot then surprise 11s when we find that in dealing with Fiscal 
his own subjects, Dionysios resorted to severe taxation and extra- ^eaoned 1 to 
ordinary fiscal expedients. For ordinary revenue it is probable (see 
Holm, Gesch. Siciliens, ii. 145) that, like later Syracusan sovereigns, 
he took to himself the custom's dues and the tithes of the crops. 

He introduced a cattle-tax, which weighed so heavily on owners 
that they preferred to slaughter their beasts wholesale. Dionysios 
therefore limited the number slaughtered to the day's demand of 
the meat market. The cattle-owners preferred to sacrifice their 
beasts to the Gods, on which the tyrant forbade the sacrifice of 
female animals (Arist. (Eicon . ii. 20. 5). As another means for 
securing ready money he made himself official guardian of ail 
orphans, and confiscated the incomings of the estates thus usurped 
till such time as his wards came of age (Arist. op. cit . ii. 2. 6 ; 
rraXiv t« berjOeis ^prj^dr<ov fKeXevcreu dnoypd^aaSai xprjpara 1 rpbs av t 6 v 
o<roi oiKoi e l<nv opfpaviKot * cmoypatyaptvtov be S\\(ov ra tovtcou \pTjpara 
aTrexpcLTo ea>? eKavTos els rjKudav TkBol). This example was imitated by 
Agathokles (Diod. xx. 4). Dionysios also levied ship-money in his Ship- 
own name, but he first levied the desired tax in a tentative way as 
if to establish a kind of constitutional precedent. Summoning the 
Assembly he informed them that a city was about to be handed 
over to him, but that money was needed for the purpose (Arist. 

Op. cit . ii. 20 . 2 ; Tpirjpeis re vavnrjyei(r6ai p,eX\a>v fjbei on ber)<roiTO 
XprjpaTW. 'EkkXt; trial/ ovu (rvvayayuv e(f)rj ir6\iv avra Tim npobibocrOai cis 
fjv beiadai xprjpnTav, r)£lov re a\rr§ rovs TroXirar elaeveyKai bvo CTaTtjpas 

ciccurrov). The money was brought, but Dionysios, after letting a 
few days pass, as if to show that the affair had fallen through, 
returned their contributions to the citizens. But needing the 
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money to build his triremes all the same he again levied the tatf, 
this time apparently in his own name. The citizens paid the 
money with readiness, thinking it would be again returned, but 
War-taxes, this time Dionysios kept it for his ship-building. He also levied 
extraordinary war-taxes. On one occasion the citizens refused to 
pay on the plea that their funds were exhausted. Dionysios 
accepted their plea, and at once gave orders that his own household 
possessions should be sold to supply the required sum. The 
Syracusans, we are told, not seeing the snare set for them, bought 
up the tyrant’s goods. The money was paid, but the purchases 
were claimed with it (Arist. op. cit . ii. 20. 4; cWi Se r rjv n prjv 
Karcftakop, cWAcuore t 6 (r<evot avacpepuv (Kacrrov 0 rjyopaaev). 

Heavy tax- The weight of Dionysios’ taxation may be judged from Aristotle’s 
racusans^" s t a t emen f that i n five years the citizens paid him the whole of their 
capital, — in other words, that they paid him at the rate of twenty 
per cent, per annum {Pol. v. 9. 5 ) Kai h *l<r<l>opa t&v tcAm v olov iv 
'S'VpaKovo'ais* eV irtvre yap ereaiv (ir\ Aiowvlov ttjv oixrlav cwracnzi/ ei<r- 
(vr)vox*vai uwcfiaivev)' The same exactions continued under his 
successor, and when Dion entered Syracuse he found the citizens 
had not the money, even if they had had the will, to pay his faithful 
band of Peloponnesian mercenaries (Diod. xvi. 1 7 ; xPW*™ v viravi- 
{ bva-rjs rrjs ndXem). 

Financial In view of the universal ruin, the great expenditure of Dionysios, 
of Diony- 8 an< ^ desperate financial expedients to which he had recourse, it 
sios react is natural to suppose that the tyrant’s necessities would have left 


on coin- 
age. 


their mark on the Syracusan coinage. 

That as a matter of fact this was the case we have more than 


one direct piece of historical evidence. By numismatists, indeed, 
the reign of Dionysios has been generally supposed to have been 
the most brilliant and prolific period of the Syracusan coinage 
(cf. Head, Coinage of Syracuse, p. 20), and from one point of view 
this conclusion may seem natural enough. For, as regards the 
precious metals, the coinage of Syracuse had now become the only 
coinage for the whole of Greek Sicily, and even for the toe of 
Italy. The other great cities of this region had been either wiped 
out or reduced to a subject condition, and the coinage of the once 
prolific mints of Akragas and Gela, Selinous and Himera, of 
Messana, Naxos, Katan6 and Kamarina, breaks off suddenly about 
the end of the fifth century, only to be partially renewed in inferior 
metal at a later time. The coinage of Lokroi had not yet begun ; 
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JElh^gion had temporarily at least ceased to exist as a city ; so had 
Kaulonia ; Kroton itself was in Dionysios’ hands. 

The Syracusan coinage thus stood alone. And in a way this Syracusan 
solitary ascendancy of the Syracusan mint worthily asserted itself 
in the beauty and splendour of the coins themselves. The new 
issue of gold pieces of the superior value of fifty and one hundred 
litraSy though it had begun during the years that immediately 
succeeded the Athenian siege, and before the seizure of the 
Tyranny by Dionysios, continued at least during the earlier period 
of his reign. There are good grounds for believing that the silver The Bilver 
fifty-litra pieces or dekadrachms, the revived Ddmareteia , were ^ c *£ mg 
originally struck on the institution of the Assinarian Games (see or “ medal- 
A. J. Evans, Syracusan Medallions , <fcc., p. 141 seqq., and Sicily , ^ualnetos 
vol. iii. p. 719 seqq.), but it is to the time of Dionysios that the 
finest of those executed by the famous monetary artist, Eusenetos, 
must in all probability be referred (see PI. I. fig. 1). 

These magnificent pieces seem to have been in such repute Used as 
among the mercenary bands employed on either side in Sicily Q^tha-^ 
that, on a reduced scale, they served as models for the later Cartha- ginianBand 
ginian 4 camp-coinage ’ in the Island. Their imitation by Pelopon- Greeks * 
nesian cities like Mess£n§ and Pheneos is also perhaps not un- 
connected with the large sums expended by Dionysios in the hire 
of Peloponnesian mercenaries (Diod. xiv. 62, &c.), and the same 
tribute to the medallic work of his great artist Eusenetos at Knosos 
and Pherse may contain a hint of the employment of Chetan 
bowmen and Thessalian slingers. But though the hirelings of 
Dionysios continued to be paid in part at least with his fine 
pentekontalitra, there is the clearest evidence that the tyrant’s 
hoards were for the most part composed not of the new minted 
Syracusan pieces but either of the earlier civic issues or of imported 
foreign coins. 

The present writer has shown (op. cit .) in some detail, and from Interrup- 
a variety of converging evidence, that the prolific tetradrachm ^^°silYer" 
coinage of Syracuse suddenly breaks off about the end of the issues, 
fifth century. It may indeed be confidently stated, extraordinary 
as the phenomenon may appear, that no tetradrachms or silver 
pieces of smaller denomination are known of this period as late 
in style as the pentdkontalitra of Eusenetos, which seem to have 
formed the sole silver coinage of Dionysios during a great part of 
his reign. In the great hoards of this period that from time to time 
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have come to light on Sicilian soil, freshly struck pentekontalitra 
or “ medallions ” 9 have been found in association with Syracusan 
tetradrachms of earlier style, and showing traces of wear, though 
newly coined pegad of Corinth and her colonies and brilliant tetra- 
drachms of the Carthaginian camp-coinage accompanied the same 
deposits. Dionysios, it will be seen, extorted from his subjects the 
hoards that they had laid by in happier times and, having no motive 
to recoin what was current money, used it for his own purposes. 

But, apart from this, his supply of bullion was not more than 
sufficient for the coinage of his great pentekontalitra , and it is 
doubtful whether, during the last years of his reign, even this 
issue was continued. The activity of his great engraver Eueenetos 
cannot with any probability be brought down later than 385 B.C., 
nor would his dies have lasted for many years after that date. 
Alleged tin But this cessation of the fine tetradrachm series about 400 B.C. 

Dionysios! th rows a new ligBt on some notices preserved by Aristotle and 
Julius Pollux as to Dionysios’ monetary expedients. We learn 
from these sources (Arist. (Ekon . ii. 20, and Pollux, ix. 79) that, 
being in want of money ( ovk evnopuv apyvpiov) and having levied 
a forced loan for the construction and equipment of his fleet, — 
this, no doubt, refers to his colossal armament of 402 b.c., — he 
repaid it by forcing on his creditors tin coins of the nominal value 
of four drachmae , but which in reality were only worth one. This 
distinct statement that Dionysios struck debased “tetradrachms” 
of tin or base metal affords an explanation of the fact that the 
Discovery series of Syracusan silver tetradrachms now breaks off. Although 
deka^ a8Cd none ^heir or debased metal substitutes are now known 
drachm, to exist, a recent discovery has now revealed the existence of 
a debased imitation of a silver dekadrachm or “ medallion” belonging 
to this period, and in all probability executed by Dionysios’ orders. 
The piece in question is of bronze, which has originally been washed 
over with tin, and the coin, so far from being an inferior imitation 
of the work of the great monetary artist who then had charge of 
the Syracusan Mint, seems to be from a die specially executed for 
the purpose by the hand of Eusenetos himself. A slight variation 
is perceptible in detail, but the style is that of the master, and 
warrants us in supposing that this debased coinage was officially 
issued by the Syracusan Mint in obedience to the tyrant's orders. 
(See my New Lights on the Monetary Frauds of Dionydos, Num. 
Chron. 1894.) 
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Another monetary expedient of Dionysios is recorded, about Value of 
which numismatic evidence has been hitherto lacking. Aristotle ar ^‘ 
{(Eicon, ii. 20) says that, having on another occasion borrowed raise/, 
money from the citizens, he countermarked the coins in such 
a way as to double their legal value, and repaid his debt in the 
newly stamped coins, every drachm of silver thus standing for 
two. 

From another notice of Aristotle it appears probable that it was Reduction 
in Dionysios’ time that the old Sicilian talent of twenty-four 
noummoi was reduced to twelve (Poll. ix. 87 ; to pevroi 2i<e\uc6v 
Tokavrov ehdxuTTOv ur^uev, ph dp^aiov, <5)? *A pLOTOTiXrjs \eyci, rcrrapas 
Kai €iKO(n rovs povppovs, t6 3 c vorcpop dvadexa, bvpaaOai §€ t6p povppop 
rpia rjpioftdKia). This passage has given rise to very various inter- 
pretations. Mommsen {Gesch. des rom . Milnzwesens, 50 ; ed. 

Blacas, i. 103) on the strength of Pollux' assertion that the nouvi - 
mos was equivalent to one and a half obol, assumes that the 
Sicilian noummos was identical with the litra which Pollux else- 
where (ix. 80) equates with the iEginetan obol 1 (= one and a half 
Attic obol). But inasmuch as the Sicilian talent is known, both 
from Diodoros (xi. 26) and the great Tauromenitan Inscriptions 
(C. I. G. 5640, 5641), to have contained 120 litras, Mommsen 
concludes that Aristotle’s “old Sicilian talent” of twenty-four 
noummoi had been preceded by an earlier talent of 1 20 noummoi : 
and that therefore a reduction of the talent to one-fifth had 
already taken place. Finally, he brings Aristotle's reference to 
the reduction of the tetradrachms by Dionysios to one quarter of 
their value by his issue of base metal coins into direct relation 
with this reduction of the talent. In this he is followed by 
Hultsch (Gr. u. rom. Metrologie, 663), Head {Coins of Syracuse, 

13), and others. 

But, as Holm justly points out {Gesch. Siciliens , ii. 445), the two 
passages in Pollux, ix. 79 and ix. 87, refer to quite different 
transactions, and the coinage of “tin” tetradrachms on ^ fourth 
the value of the silver can in any case have nothing to do with * 
a supposed reduction of the silver talent to a fifth of its former 
value. To suppose that by the “old Sicilian talent” Aristotle 
could have simply meant a greatly reduced talent which only 
lasted a few years of Dionysios’ reign, is to place an altogether 

1 In itself an inaccurate statement, as a Sicilian litra^ one and a fifth 
Attic obol. 
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unwarrantable construction on his words. We have simply to 
deal with a reduction of the old talent by one-half, namely, from 
twenty-four to twelve noummoi, and it is only the statement that 
the noummo 8 and litra were identical that is at fault. The Sicilian 
talent, as we know from other sources, originally contained twenty- 
four drachma , and it is preferable to conclude that the noummos 
of Syracuse was in Aristotle's time a drachma. 

The statement of Pollux and Aristotle, then, amounts to this, 
that whereas the Sicilian talent had hitherto contained twenty-four 
drachma , it was now reduced to twelve, or to one-half its former 
value. But we know from the great Tauromenitan inscriptions 
that for purposes of reckoning this reduced talent continued to 
be divided into 120 litras of account. A drachma therefore 
contained ten litras of account, though it still represented only 
five silver litras. (See Num. Chron. 1894, New Lights , &c.) 

This reduction of the Sicilian talent, which there is every reason 
to refer to Dionysios, though it has nothing to do with his debased 
tetradrachm coinage, corresponds very closely with the monetary 
expedient already referred to by which the nominal value of every 
drachma was doubled. The reduction of the talent to half its 
former value would, as we have seen, have had precisely this 
effect. And in view of this coincidence of cause and effect it 
seems possible to attach a new meaning to Aristotle's statement 
that Dionysios, having stamped the coin in a certain way, repaid 
his creditors in coin every drachma of which had acquired the ficti- 
tious value of two drachma . For we have seen that the coinage 
of Syracusan tetradrachms had been stopped by Dionysios, and that 
as a consequence of this the Corinthian staters of ten litras — each 
equivalent to an Attic didrachm — became the almost exclusive 
currency of Syracuse and Greek Sicily. Supposing, then, that Dio- 
nysios had borrowed money of the old Syracusan stamp, and after 
reducing the value of the talent by one-half had repaid his creditors 
in imported pegari which, though only didrachms, now had the 
same legal value as was formerly possessed by tetradrachms, a 
very slight perversion of the transaction would explain Aristotle's 
statement. And, in the absence of any countermark ed Syracusan 
coins of this period, such as Aristotle's words, taken literally, seem 
to imply, we are almost bound to look for some such explanation. 
Pegasi , however, do not seem to have been struck by the Syra- 
cusan mint itself till Dion's time (see Syr. Meds . 157).] 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE DELIVERERS. 
B.C. 367-317 \ 


*“ rjlHE great power of the elder Dionysios, the greatest Situation 


on the 


power, as it is emphatically said, in Europe 2 , now death of 

the elder 

passed to the weaker hands of his son. The father had Dionysios, 

done great things, even if they were largely evil things. 

He had changed the old face of Sicily, and had thereby 

gone far towards changing the face of the whole Greek 

world. He had given Syracuse, as the capital of a ruler, 

a position such as Athens herself had hardly held as a 

commonwealth bearing rule over other commonwealths. 

He had done greater things against barbarians in their 

own land than any Greek leader had done before him. 

Yet, besides the loss of political freedom in his own and Career of 

Dionysios 

other cities, he had on the whole done more against prejudicial 

to Greek 

the Greek nation than for it. In his very first dealings nation, 
he had helped the Carthaginians to win more than he 
could ever win back from them. In Sicily itself he had 
destroyed some Greek cities and peopled others with 


1 From Story of Sicily, 197; “Our chief authorities now are still the 
narrative of Dioddros and Plutarch’s Lives of Didn and Timoledn. Plu- 
tarch is commonly the fuller. There are also Latin lives of both by 
Cornelius Nepos. Something may be learned from the letters attributed 
to Plato, with the cautions already given.” 

* From Story of Sicily, p. 197 seqq. 

* Diod, xvi. 9 ; fi€yhrrjv Swaartiav twv rca rd rrjv E vp&irqv. 
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barbarians. He had sacrificed several Italiot towns to the 
advancement of one, and he had decidedly helped towards 
barbarian advance in Italy. It is only in his most distant 
enterprises, in his comparatively obscure Hadriatic colonies, 
that he at all enlarged the borders of Hellas. His career 
tended, on the whole, to a great lessening, not only of 
Sicilian freedom, but of Sicilian prosperity. From his 
time the Sicilian and Italian Greeks began to find that 
they could not stand alone. The main feature of the times 
that followed, for about a hundred years beginning with 
the reign of his son, is the constant intercourse between 
Old Greece and the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. That 
intercourse takes a new shape. The Greeks of Italy and 
Sicily are ever sending to Old Greece for help against 
domestic tyrants, against barbarian enemies, or against 
both together. A succession of deliverers go forth, some 
of them to do great things. But we shall presently have 
to distinguish between the republican leader who goes out 
simply to deliver, and the prince who does indeed work 
deliverance, but who thinks that he has a right to reign 
over those whom he delivers. 

“The history of the younger Dionysios illustrates the 
nature of the Greek tyrannies in many ways. As in many 
other cases, what the father won the son lost. The tyrant's 
son, born, as the phrase is, in the purple, was commonly 
a weaker man than his father. And the elder Dionysios, 
in his extreme jealousy of everybody, had kept his son 
shut up in his palace, and allowed him no share in political 
or military affairs l . He was not without ability or with- 

[* The young Dionysios seems to have amused himself in his seclusion 
with turner’s and carpenter’s work, making little carts and lamps, tables 
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out tendencies to good ; but he was in every way weaker 
than his father. Not having his father's strength of 
purpose, he was easily impressed both for good and for 
evil. He was less cruel, because less determined, than his 
father, but, for the same reason, he fell into the vices 
from which his father was free. It is a characteristic 
story that the old Dionysios found his son in an intrigue 
with another man’s wife. He rebuked his son, and asked 
if he had ever heard of his doing anything of that kind. 
‘No; but then your father was not tyrant/ ‘And your 
son never will be tyrant, if you do such things 1 / The 
new tyrant could be base too in other ways on occasion. 
He was the son of his father's Lokrian wife Doris, and 
was about twenty-five years old at his accession. He was 
acknowledged, perhaps as general with full powers, by 
some kind of vote of an assembly which had no will of 
its own 2 . He then gave his father a splendid funeral 
and a tomb, contrary to Greek practice, in the Island 3 . 
The elder Dionysios, at the time of his death, was at 
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and chairs. (Plut. Didn, ix ; f O nari)p hehouccus pi) <ppovrj paros ptraXapdiv 
tea} avyywo p€vos vovv %x ov<Tlt/ dvOpwirois km$ov\€V(T€ifu ai/rep teal irapiXoiTO 
t^v apx^v, ktypovpei KaraicXtiOTOV ot/coi, hi kprjpiav opuXtas trtpas ftal 
dimpiq. TTpayparoji/, a»s <f>acrtv, dpa£ta /cal Xvx^tas tea.} h'uppovs [vXivovs nal 
Tpairtfas TctcTcuvSpLO'ov. It is characteristic of his mechanical bent that his 
chief recorded monument at Syracuse was a lofty sundial (see below, 
p- 261).] 

[ l Plut. Reg. et Imperat. Apopth. ; ElnSvros 5 ^ tov veaviaKOv, 2b 7 dp 
obit efyc s irarepa t vpavvov, cb, tTircv, vl6v s, idv pr) irav<xp ravra 

irota/t'.] 

[ 8 Diod. xv. 74; *0 hh Aiovvcnos <5 vefarepos hiah*£dptvo$ rvpavviha 
frp&Tov rd TrXrjOrj avvayaydv els bcKX-qalav rrapeKaXeae rots ol/ttlois A 6yois 
rrjfmv tt)v 'narpo'trap&hoTov 7 rpbs avrbv tvvoiav. This summoning of the 
Mfclesia shows that certain constitutional forms were still observed under 
the Tyrannis (see Supplement I. p. 213).] 

[ 3 lb. ; €7T<iTa rdv icarlpa ptyaXoirpiir&s Oaif/as Hard tt)v &/cp6iroXiv, irpb s 
rafs QaaiXiai mXovpwais ttvAguj, rja^paXiaaro rd Hard ri )v&pxty*~\ 

VOL. IV. It 
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chap. xi. war with both Carthaginians and Lucanians. The new 

Peace con- tyrant presently made peace with both \ The Halykos 
eluded 

with Car- again became the frontier between his power and that of 
thage and 

Lucanians. Carthage. In Italy he is said to have founded two new 
towns on the coast of Apulia 2 . Otherwise he simply kept 
his father’s dominion, without extending it or doing any- 
thing memorable in any way. 


§ 1. Dion . 

Advisers " Under a tyranny, above all where the tyrant is weak 
of Diony- 

sios II. and needs guidance, family and personal relations, marriages, 

and the power of men whom we may call ministers, become 
of importance, just as they do among lawful princes. 
Two men specially stand out during the reign of the 
The younger Dionysios. The historian Philistos, who had had 
Philistos. so great a hand in setting up the power of his father, was 
recalled from exile, either at the beginning of his reign 


[ l Diod. xvi. 5 ; Aiovvaios <5 rwv 2 vpa/co<ri<uv tv paw os <5 vabrepos . . . airpa/c- 
r os kv /cal i ro\v rov irarpus /carafe iorepos, irpoat-nouiro did rfy ai rpaytav 
tiprjvt/cbs ilvai /cal irpaos rov rpSirov. AiSncp irpos K ap\Yjdoviovs feafefe y- 
pivos rdv noXepov, irp 6 s re rovrovs tiprjvijv cvviQtro kcH rrpbs A cv/cavovs, 
bpola/s feairoXepijcas dpyd/s Wi rtva \p 6 vov, / cal rats TtKevratais pa\ais M 
rod n port pfi paros y w 6 p€*os, dapkvcu s irpbs avrovs /careXvaaro rbv irbXepov. 
On the question of peace with Carthage Dionysios, according to Plutarch 
(Didn, vi), consulted a council of his friends. On this occasion Di6n 
had proposed to carry the Carthaginian war into Africa. J. Zenzes (De 
Dionysio Minor e Syracusanorum tyranno , 15, n. 6, cf. Holm, op. cit. ii. 
45 2) gives reasons for supposing that the Punic, like the Lucanian war, 
dragged on awhile. Plutarch (Didn, xiv) refers to a continued state of 
war with Carthage, and (in c. xvi) a war is again mentioned, but with 
whom is not stated. Zenzes thinks that the Punic war continued to 
364 B. c.] 

3 [See Supplement II. p. 2 28. A still more important colonial undertaking, 
however, of the younger Dionysios, was his partial restoration of Rhdgion 
under the name of Phoibia (Strabo, vi. 1 ; pkpos ri rod icrfo paros dvaXa&wv 
Qoi&iav l/cd\ca«v).] 
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or somewhat later 1 . He was now an old man, but he chap.xi. 

was still vigorous, and he was attached to the system of 

the elder tyrant. The other was Dion, the brother ofDi6n. 

Dionysios' Syracusan wife Aristomache. His father, Hip- 

parinos, had had a hand in setting up the tyranny. 

Aristomache had two sons, much younger than Dionysios, 

and two daughters, Sophrosyne and Aret6 — mark the 

tyrant’s choice of names for his children — who were married, 

the one to her half-brother Dionysios, the other to her 

uncle Dion. It was only marriage with a sister by the 

mother's side which was a sin against Greek feelings. 

Dion was enriched and favoured by the elder tyrant, and 

was largely employed by him in public affairs, specially 

in embassies to Carthage 2 . He was an able man and a 

good soldier, stern and haughty in manner, yet capable of 

winning influence, strict in life, and with a tendency to 

philosophical speculations. He had had a hand in bringing 

Plato to Sicily in the days of the elder Dionysios. Now Didn’s 

Platonic 

that the younger tyrant had succeeded and he himself notions of 

govern- 

stood high in his confidence, he hoped to work great things ment. 
by the help of his favourite philosophy. He had no 
thought of restoring the old democratic constitution, which 
was by no means according to Platonic potions. But he 
wished to make Dionysios rule well instead of ill, and 
even to turn him from a tyrant into something like a 

[* Plut. Didn, xi ; ol r<p A loivi iroXepotvTcs, fpo&odpuvoi ri)v tov Aio - 
vvfftov /j.€ra^o\^v f tirtioav aiirdv dird ttjs <pvyrjs pitrawi fnr(cr$ai QiXiotov, 
avdpa ical ireirai$tVfx4vov ircpl \6yov s icai rvpavviKuiv fjOuiv ipmupdraTOV, d>s 
dvriraypia rrpds IlXdTOJva KaX <f>i\ocr<xf>lau hctivov i£ovr* s. Philistos was with 
friends on the Adriatic (see p. 227) writing his history,] 

[ a lb. v ; Ov pii)v 8 yc A tow tXarrov €?x € 'n a P& Atowciqt ripiTjs fj martm 
dXXcL nptofalas r« rd s fityiaras Ztcptcu koX mpindpitvos t rpbs Ka px>] 8 ovtov: 
iOavpidaOrj duHpcpovrws.'] 
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constitutional king 1 . To this end he persuaded Plato 
to come again to Syracuse, to act as a kind of spiritual 
adviser to the tyrant 2 . Not much good was likely to 
come of this. Plato was a speculator on constitutions, 
but he had no practical knowledge of affairs. Dionysios 
listened to the philosopher for a while with pleasure ; 
geometry became fashionable at his court; he talked of 
making reforms and even of giving up the tyranny 3 . 


[* Plut. Di6n, x ; ytvbptvos (iacnkti/s 6 k rvpdvvov. xii ; ‘'H km£e p\v ydp 
(6 Alcov) ws toiK€ 8id Ukdrcovos napayevopkvov rb btffnonrcbv /cal ktav a/cparov 
a<pt ku/v rfjs Tvpavvidos ippikrj Tiva /cal v6p.ip.ov apxovra rbv Aiovvaiov Kara - 
arijaw ti 81 avn&aivoi ical pr) pakacraotro, /carakvaas Ikhvov kyvdu/cu rijv 
TTO\tT€iav aiTobidovai ’Zvpa/coatoiSy ovk kiraiva/v p\v drjpoKpar'iav , irdvrcus 8% 
Pekrtoj TVpawidos f)yovp€vo s rois Stapaprdvovaiv vyiaivovays dpiffTo/cparias, 
Dionysios is reported to have been so far carried away by Di6n’s recom- 
mendations that he himself declared his intention of turning his tyrannU 
into “ a limited kingship ” (j^v dpxty dvrl Tvpavvibos its Qacrikaav pera - 
crrriaavTa, Plat. Ep. iii. 315 E. Cf. Grote, ch. lxxxiv). Another excellent 
but hardly* realizable design with which Didn had inspired him was to 
“ re-plant the dis-hellenized cities of Sicily” ( 1 . c. rds 'EkkrjviSas irdkiis Iv 
'X uceK'n} oIki(uv). Plato however, when he came, said that Dionysios must 
do his schooling first, and the oratorical conclusion is that his fine projects 
came to nothing. But this is not strictly true. He did re-colonize 
Rhegion as well as plant Greek foundations on the Apulian coast.] 

[ 2 Holm ( Gesch . SicMens, ii. 1 59 and 453) cites an apposite passage in 
Plato’s writings (L egg. iv. 709, 710) which goes far to explain the motives 
and hopes with which the Philosopher answered Dionysios’ invitation. 
The best chance, he says, for a badly governed state to be set right is in 
the case of one under a young tyrant of good parts ( rvpavvovphrjv poi 86re 
t))v 1 rdkiv, rvpavvos 8* €<ttqj vkos /cal pvqpwv /cal ebpaOfjs /cal dvdpeios /cal 
peyaXoirpiTrrjs <pv<ra ) if good fortune shall bring to such a tyrant a worthy 
lawgiver ((vrvxfy, irpvaOis, pij /car ahko> aAAd rb ytviaOai n kir* avrov 
vopoOfTTjv &£iov kiraivou /cat nva rvxyv *1$ ravrov dyayctv aura;).] 

[ 3 Plut. Di6n, xiii; &opd 86 ns tjv iirl kdyovs /cal (pikoaocpiav dtrdv tcov 
/ cal to Tvpavvctov, &s <f>aai f /covioprbs vnb ifki}9ovs ra/v yioptrpovvTO) v 
/ careixev . *H pipu/v 8^ bkiycav 8iaytvop6vo/v Ovata plv ?jv irarpios kv rots rvpav- 
vt lois‘ rob 81 /crjpv/cosy champ ilu/dei /canv^apkvov htapevnv rrjv rvpavvida 
dadkivrov vokkobs xP^ V0VS t & A tovvaios kkyircu irapiard/s i( Ov iravay ” cpdvai 
“ /carapwptvos J)plv” Cf. Nepos, Dion. 3. Plato on his arrival had been 
conveyed from the landing-place in the state chariot, Dionysios accom- 
panying him on a mule and proceeding to offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
(Plut. 1 . c.; iElian, V. H. iv. 18).] 
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But nothing was really done. Philistos and his party ohap.xi. 
pressed Dionysios on the other side, and set him against 
Dion. The peace with Carthage was not yet settled, and 
Dion was charged with treasonable dealings with the 
enemy l . He was accordingly suddenly sent away from Didn 
Sicily 2 , but was allowed to receive the income of his 
property. His wife Arete, the half-sister of the tyrant, 
and his young son Hipparinos, remained at Syracuse. 

“ Dionysios meanwhile kept up a strange kind of friend- Dionysios 

II, and 

ship for Plato. He was jealous that the philosopher Plato, 
thought more of Dion than he did of Dionysios 3 . He 

[ l Plut. Di6n, xiv. It was suggested that Di6n sought by Plato’s 
persuasions to compass the voluntary abdication of Dionysios in order that 
the Tyrannis should descend to one or other of Difln’s own nephews, — the 
children of Dionysios the Elder by his sister AristomachG (cf. Plut. Di6n, vi ; 
and see p. 209, n. 2). “ Formerly all the forces of Athens, both by land 

and sea, had not prevailed against Syracuse, and was now a single Sophist to 
induce Dionysios to dismiss his 10,000 life-guards ( Sopv<p 6 pojy ) and turn 
his back on his 400 triremes, his 10,000 horsemen, and many times that 
number of hoplites ? and this for him to seek for the summurn bonum (jb 
(ti<utt6j/jhvov ayaObv) in the Academy and find bliss by means of geometry?” 

But what finally turned the Beale with Dionysios was an intercepted secret 
letter from Didn to the Carthaginian Shophetim advising them when they 
wished to discuss terms of peace with Dionysios not to act without his 
privity x<vpls avrov TtoirjcaaOai rfy Xvrev^iv, u>? tt&vtcl Orjaoftivovs 
&fACTaTTT<bT<vs tit’ abrov ). Didn’s experiences as Syracusan ambassador at 
Carthage under the old Dionysios gave him of course special advantages 
for this negotiation. His letter to the Shophetim may have been inspired 
by the most patriotic motives.] 

[ a The accounts as to Di6n’s expulsion vary. According to Plutarch 
(Di6n, xiv) he was sent off on a small vessel (&k&tiov) to Italy. So too 
Plat. Ep. vii. 329; (TfuKpbv els irXoiov kupifideas, brlpws, Accord- 

ing to Dioddros (xvi. 6), Dionysios had resolved to execute Di6n, who 
therefore fled to the Peloponnese. Cornelius Nepos (Dion, iv) on the 
other hand states that Dionysios put a trireme at Didn’s disposal and 
ordered him to sail to Corinth, giving as a reason, se id utriusque facere 
causa, ne cum inter se timerent, alteruter alterum prseoccuparet.”] 

[ 3 Plut. Didn, xvi ; fjpaadrj Tvpawucbv ipwra, fxbvos bird n \6ltojvos 

byrepdaSai real OavpA£ta$ai pAXicfra iravrwv, troipos &v brirpiireiv t& vpdy- 
fiara koX rijv rvpavvlba ftfj irpoTipiwvTi rrjv irpbs Alcuya <pt\lav rrjs vpbs 
avrbv,'} 
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kept him for a while at Syracuse, and even persuaded 
him to pay him a second visit. But nothing came of it. 
Dionysios at last seized Dion's property and divided it 
among his own friends. This was during Plato’s second 
visit ; after that Plato was very glad to get away *. Pre- 
sently the tyrant took on him to give the wife of Dion to 
another man named Timokrates, and he took pains to lead 
her young son into vice. He also banished one of his chief 
officers, named Herakleides, who then passed for a friend 
of Dion's. The tyranny in short was getting worse and 
worse. 

a All this happened during the first seven years of the 
reign of the younger Dionysios (b. c. 367-360). Mean- 
while Dion visited several parts of Old Greece, and was 
everywhere received with honour. At Sparta he received 
a most special honour, being admitted to full Spartan 
citizenship, a gift which was most rarely bestowed on 
any stranger 2 . At Athens he made the acquaintance 
of Kallippos, one of Plato's followers ; indeed he made 
friends everywhere. He began to plan schemes for up- 
setting the tyranny of Dionysios, and he met with en- 
couragement in many quarters. Herakleides too was 
planning for the same object ; but he and Dion did not 
agree, and each followed his own course. It is certain 
that no good came of the friendship of Kallippos ; as for 
the rivalry of Herakleides, it is only fair to remember that 
we have the story only as it was told by the friends of 
Dion. At any rate Dion was ready for his enterprise 

[ l Plut. Didn, xix, xx.] 

[ a lb. xvii ; A atccdcupiSvioi /cal 'S-napTiarrjv abrbv hroiJjffavro rrjs Atowclov 
KarcHppovfjaavTfs bpyrjs, xainep a vrois t6t€ TrpoOvpojs kirl tovs Qrjpaiovs 
OVpLfMXXOVVTOS.'] 
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before Herakleides was. He had gradually raised a small chap.xi. 

force of mercenaries and volunteers 1 ; but of Syracusan 

exiles, of whom there are said to have been as many as 

a thousand seeking shelter in different parts of Greece, 

he could get only twenty-five or thirty to join him. At Didn sets 
. sail to 

last, m the summer of the year b. c. 357, ten years after deliver 

the death of the old Dionysios, he set forth on his errand ^0*357! 

of deliverance. His force was so small that all could be 

carried in five merchant-ships 2 .” 

[ l Plut. Didn, xxii. Amongst the recruits were some philosophers, the 
Cypriot Eudemos, Timdnidds the Leukadian, Miltas of Thessaly Mpa 
fidvnv Kal /xcrccrx^Ta rijs tv ’AKabrjpiiq. 5 iarpif 3 fjs. Didn collected his 
mercenaries at Corinth (Diod. xvi. 6), where the cause of Syracusan liberty 
was popular. According to Dioddros (xvi. 9. 5) he brought with him 
1,000 mercenaries, — according to Plutarch, loc. cit., less than 800, — and he 
carried with him besides full armour for 5,000 hoplites (irayonKias ircPTa- 
ictffxiMas). iElian (Y. H. iv. 8) raises the number of mercenaries to 2,000 ; 

Aristotle (Rhet. ad Al. 9) to 3,000. Zakynthos was the starting-point of 
the expedition. Before setting sail Didn made a solemn sacrifice to the 
Zakynthian Apollo at the head of his troops in full armour, and afterwards 
gave a banquet in the Stadion with such a display of gold and silver cups 
and tables as to impress the beholders with a sense of his resources (Oav- 
p d^ovras apyvpcuv Kal XP V(T ^ V ^Kirojptdrojv Kal rpane^aji/ vrreppdMovaav Vhoj- 
t ittdu vAovtov AafjLirpdrrjra, Plut. op. cit. xxiii). Didn’s name appears on 
the contemporary coins of Zakynthos (see Gius. Romano, Sopra alcme 
monete , &c., and P. Gardner, Num. Chron. 1885, 95, 96), from which we 
may infer that he had been made a magistrate of that city.] 

[ a Plut. Didn, xxv ; rot? arpandoras rovs Aicuvos i£* 5 l£avro arpoy- 
yvkat dvo yavs, rpirov 5 k itAoiov ov fttya Kal 5 vo rpiatcouropot itaprjKoXovBovv. 

Dioddros (xvi. 6 and 9) speaks of only two vessels — < popnjyovs St/o yavs . 

Never before, he remarks (xvi. 9), was such a mighty power, — “ the greatest 
power of Europe,” — attacked with such small means. He reckons the 
forces of Dionysios at 400 war-ships (yavs paKpds), 100,000 infantry, and 
10,000 cavalry. There were stores* he adds, and money in proportion ; 
the tyrant had swarms of able-bodied allies to draw upon, and the city 
to be attacked was “ the greatest of Greek cities,” with harbours and 
docks and well-appointed and impregnable citadels (ir 6 Aiv p\v pKytarrjy 
rdjy 'EWijvibow, Xtpivas 51 Kal ytdjpta Kal Karta Ktvaa pkvas ducpoirdActs iva- 
A drrovs). ^Elian (vi. 12) gives us some further particulars as to the forces 
at the disposal of the Younger Dionysios. He reckons the ships, as 
Dioddros and Plutarch, at 400 Kal irfvrrfpas), the foot-soldiers at 

100,000, the horsemen at 9,000. There were equipments (<rK€drj) for 500 
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chap. xi. The five ships which carried the deliverer and his com- 

Expedition panions now set sail from Zakynthos. The usual course 
of Didn. o £ Q ree ]^ seamanship was not to be followed. The usual 
path, the coasting voyage along the coast of Korkyra and 
southern Italy, was blocked by the fleet of Philistos, who 
was watching for them off the Iapygian shore 1 . For once 
the open sea was to be the road from Zakynthos to Sicily. 
Twelve days of rowing under a gentle wind brought them 
on the thirteenth to the south-eastern corner of the island ; 
Reaches the skill of the pilot Protos had brought them straight to 
Pachynos. p whatever may be the exact spot which we are to 
understand under that name 2 . By this course, so bold in 
the eyes of Greek navigators, they escaped all danger from 
Dionysios and his ships in their Italian station ; they had 
reached Sicily while they were still looked for on the 
coast of Iapygia. 

So far the work had been done successfully. In the 
eyes of the professional sailor, it was, as far as his own 
craft was concerned, done altogether. The counsel of Pro- 
tos was to land at once ; he seems to have thought that 
any further progress by sea would be northward, along the 
coast from Pachynos to Syracuse 3 . What was in his mind 
was doubtless a sudden entrance into the Great Harbour, a 
scheme not wholly hopeless while the tyrant's fleet was 
engaged in Italy. But he warned Dion that such a course 
would be dangerous on other grounds. If they did not 


ships besides, 1,250,000 bushels (100 myriad Sicilian ptSifivoi) of com, and 
an arsenal full of shields, swords (jiaxaipcus), spears, greaves, breastplates, 
and catapults.] 

[ l Plut. Didn, xxv ; h *1 amryiq. vavXoxovvra. The phrase shows that 
he made use of one or other of the two chief harbours of this part of the 
coast, Brentesion (Brindisi) or Hydrous (Otranto). This may be taken 
as an indication that the Iapygians and their kin were on terms of alliance 
with Dionysios (see above, p. 228).] 

[ a lb. See Sicily, i. 64 ; “ The real Pachynos seems to lie on the east 
coast of Sicily by the modem Porto Palo.”] 

[ s Plut. Didn, xxv.] 
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take advantage of the landing-place of Pachynos, the ships chap. xi. 
might be scattered, and, at that season of the year, they 
might have to wait many nights and days at sea before a 
south wind came to carry them to Syracuse. Dion might 
have had to tarry like Agamemnon at Aulis, like William 
at Saint Valery, and that on the sea itself and not on a 
friendly shore. 

But the purpose of Dion was neither to dash by sea Djdn|s re ^ 
upon Syracuse nor to begin his land march at a point i an din 
so near to the city which was held by the enemy 1 . Like 
Gylippos, his call was to go further westward, to stir 
up all Greek Sicily to the work of deliverance, to give time 
for the kindling of patriotic feelings, perhaps for the be- 
ginning of patriotic movements, in Syracuse itself, and to 
march on the city at the head, if not of a Syracusan, at 
least of a Sikeliot force. His orders accordingly were to 
sail onwards along the southern coast of the island. 

The skill of Protos in his own craft was presently shown. His ships 
With the rising of Arcturus came a strong north wind, with Africa, 
heavy rain and thunder and lightning 2 . The ships were 
driven away from the coast of Sicily by the violence of the 
storm. They found themselves off a rocky and harbourless 
coast, where they had much ado to keep themselves from 
being dashed to pieces 3 . The land was unknown ; presently 
the storm ceased, and they learned from a vessel with which 
they fell in that they were near the coast of Africa, by the 
island of Kerkina at the head of the Great Syrtis 4 . They 
were not the first men who had set out from Greece on an 

[ l Plut. Didn, xxv ; rf)v kyybs t&v ‘noXtplwv &ir 6 ( 3 a<nv fc&i&s . . .] 

[ 3Ib .] 

[* lb. ; pucpbv 9€r/cavT€s UpKprjvai Hal awTpt&rjvai ir*pl r&s irfrpas ifad- 
£ ovro irpos Hovrbv napcupepopevot poXts . . .] 

[* Now Karkenah. In the same way the Peloponnesians sent to the 
relief of the Syracusans (Sicily, iii. 318, 319) had been carried from Tai- 
naron to the coast of Kyrdnd, and finally made their way to Selinous 
from the Carthaginian port of Neapolis.] 
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chap. xi. errand of deliverance for Syracuse, and had made an African 
voyage against their wills. But Di6n and his companions 
had no call and no opportunity to tarry even for the object 
of helping Libyan Greeks against barbarian besiegers. A 
south wind presently blew, not one of that strength with 
which Boreas had driven them out of their course, but 
enough, when they had plucked up spirit to believe that 
the wind was really in their favour, to bring them in five 
days to Sicilian soil 1 . 

Didn’s The spot of the Sicilian coast which they reached was, 

H^akleta^ state in which they found it, a commentary on the 

Mmda. history of Sicily during the last fifty years. Minoa or 
Herakleia, foundation of Minos, as the native historian does 
not fail to remind us 2 , was, when the great Carthaginian 
invasion began, an outpost of Greek Akragas. The result 
of that invasion had made it a possession of Carthage. The 
first Punic war of Dionysios had won it back for Hellas ; 
the ill luck of the third had given it back to Canaan. The 
treaty at the beginning of the reign of the younger Diony- 
sios had acknowledged the Carthaginian claim to the lands 
west of Halykos. Keeping the mouth of the border- stream, 
Ras Melkart 3 was an important outpost of Carthaginian 
power, coining moneys which do not scorn to imitate the 
workmanship of the Greek, but whose legends in the Semitic 
tongue proclaim what Herakles it was whose name the town 
still bore on Greek lips 4 . The officer in command was 


[* Plut. Didn, xxv ; /cal Otovres tkacppa/s irepurratoi /card M ivcpav ouppiaavTO, 
irokur (xcltiov h T77 lU/ceklq. tt}s Kapxrjtiovtcw im/cpareias.'] 

[ a Diod. xvi. 9.] 

[ 8 See Sicily, i. 430, 497 ; ii. 96, 97 ; 479-481.] 

[ 4 The coins (tetradrachms) bear the legend mp^D = Ras 

Melkart (B. M. Cat. Sicily, 251, seqq. ; Head, Hist. Num. 124). They 
were mostly copied from the Syracusan Pentekontalitra by the artist 
Euaenetos, presenting on the obverse the head of Persephone (see Syr. 
Med. 25, 107). The abundant issue of these pieces from about this date 
onwards shows the important part played by Ras Melkart in the Sicilian 
Dominion of Carthage.] 
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himself a Greek, Synalos or Paralos by name, one who, 
like men of our own day, had sold himself to the service of 
the barbarian, but who was bound to Dion by personal ties 
of friendship and hospitality 1 . Dion’s embassies to Car- 
thage must have given him the opportunity of forming 
many connexions of the kind. Dion was naturally not 
looked for at Ras Melkart, and Synalos strove to hinder 
the landing of strangers who might be dangerous. Dion, 
on the other hand, knew where he was and in whose 
government. He could not keep his men back from 
forcing a landing; but for his friend's sake he forbade 
any slaughter. But the force of Synalos was driven back 
into the town and the town itself was taken. The two 
commanders exchanged friendly greetings ; Dion gave back 
the town to Synalos, and Synalos caused the troops of 
Dion to be hospitably received and supplied with all that 
they needed 2 . 

The stay of Dion and his following at Herakleia was 
short; it was there that they heard a piece of news which 
cheered them not a little for their enterprise. The departure 
of Dionysios and his eighty ships to Italy seemed as if it 
had happened expressly to forward their purposes 3 . Every 
man who came with Dion felt the happy chance as a call 
to immediate action. When their commander bade them 
wait a while to recover their strength after their long toiling 
on the sea, they bade him not to lose the favourable moment, 
but to lead them at once to Syracuse 4 . 'At once they made 
ready for a swift march ; all their stuff, all the arms that 
they had brought with them beyond the actual harness of 
the men on march, they left with the friendly commander 
of Herakleia, who engaged to send them after them as he 


[ l Plut. Didn, xxv ; ''Ervx* ^ irapwy 6 K apxrjMvios &pxw 2vva\os kv 
ref x w P l V £* vos & v Ka -i <P&o* A iojvos. In Dioddros (xvi. 9 ) he appears as 
“ Paralos.”] 

[ a Plut. Didn, 1. c.] [ 3 lb.] 
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[ 4 lb. xxvi.] 
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found opportunity l . We may believe that in this Synalos 
was not acting wholly out of personal friendship for Dion. 
The interests of Carthage were, for the moment at least, 
certainly on the side of the deliverer. The experience of 
the last century showed that a Syracusan commonwealth 
was by no means so dangerous to Carthage or to any other 
neighbour as a Syracusan tyranny. The deliverance of 
Syracuse was likely to lead to the break-up of the great 
dominion of Dionysios, and no event could be more eagerly 
wished for by Carthage than that. 

The deliverers of Syracuse now set forth from their Punic 
resting-place. The stream of Halykos crossed, they were 
on Greek ground, on ground which was at least under the 
supremacy, if not under the direct government, of Diony- 
sios. We should like to hear something a little clearer of 
the state of Akragas at that moment. From every Greek 
territory that Dion passed through on his march he drew 
volunteers to his standard. In his passage through the 
land of Akragas his force was strengthened by the accession 
of two hundred horsemen. But it is said expressly that they 
were furnished by those who inhabited or occupied the out- 
post of Eknomos, the furthest point of Akragantine territory 
towards Gela 2 . It is not likely to imply any difference of 
feeling between the city of Akragas and the rest of the 
Akragantine land. It may imply that the city was more 
carefully kept under the hand of the tyrant than the out- 


P Plut. DiCn, xxvi; ' AiTO(JK*va<j6ip.evo$ rd irtpiSvra rwv oir\cuu teal rwv 
(poprlow €K€i ml rod XvvdXov dtrjdeh orav p mipds diroorukai irpds avr6v . . . 
According to Dioddros (xvi. 9) he left behind 5,000 panoplies with the 
governor of H6rakleia Min6a, charging him to send them on in wagons. 
They are sent on in c. 29.] 

[ a Plut. Didn, xxvi ; 7 rop€Vopi4v<p 5 ’ airy irpujTov p\v 'Afcpayavrlvow 
irpoa*x<bpriacy Irnreis 5 ta«< 5 crtot twv rcpi rd ‘'Ettvopov oIkovvtojv. Cf. Diod. 
xvi. 9. In Agathokles* time (Diod. xix. 104) Eknomos was reckoned 
as lying in Geldan territory. In 280 B. c. Phintias, tyrant of Akragas, 
transplanted the citizens of Gela to a new city named after him on this 
spot. It is now Licata.] 
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lying districts; now that the whole coast eastward was chap.xi. 
under the power of one master, Eknomos must have lost its 
importance as a border-fortress. Just now at least it was 
not needed in that character. Gela was of the same mind Recruits 
as Akragas; so was Kamarina, nearer to the seat of tyranny. an( j Kama- 
All poured forth their volunteers to join the army of the rma * 
deliverer 1 . The days of a hundred years back had come 
again. Men of all races were as zealous to put down Dio- 
nysios as their forefathers had been to put down Thrasy- 
boulos 2 . As in the days of Ducetius, Sikels came to their Sikel 
help as well as Greeks ; and a march which began at volunteer8, 
Akragas began far enough to the west to draw Sikan 
helpers also. When we read 3 of further succour of men from 
Messana and even from Italy, we may well be sure that 
they came, but their coming must have been at a somewhat 
later stage. In any case the power of Dionysios was 
threatened by a general union of men of all the European 
races of Sicily. And Carthage too — for we must suppose 
that the Greek commander of Eas Melkart knew the mind 
of his masters — was ready to give precious help to the 
cause. 


It was not an easy moment for Timokrates, left as he TimokratSs 
was to bear the whole burthen of the defence, when the 0 f s yra _ 
man whose domestic life he had most deeply wronged was Cl,se 
marching against him at the head, rumour might well 
say, of the forces of all Sicily. He had to send the news sends 
to his master. Things had changed ' since the days of iHonysios. 
Nikias, when a written dispatch was something unusual, 
something which needed the voice of the living messenger 


[ l Diod. xvi. 9 ; iv irapody robs * AKpayavrivovs not Tt\<povs teal nvas 
tS) v t^v pecroyuov oIkovvtoj v 'S.ucavoiv re ml '2,ik(\cvv, en 51 K apapivaiovs 
irtloas crvvtkcvOep&aat robs 2J vpaucoaiovs . The MSS. have ml M adivatovs for 
Kafiapivaiovs. The Kamarinaians, however, are mentioned by Plutarch 
(Didn, xxvii) as joining the others.] 

[ a See Sicily, ii. 306, 307.] 

[ 8 Diod. xvi. 9.] 
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to enforce it 1 . Not only did Timokrates tell his story 
in the form of a written letter, but without the letter the 
messenger felt himself to be helpless. The bearer of the 
document sailed to Rhegion or its site 2 , and then set 
forth by land for Kaulonia in search of Dionysios 3 . That 
was one of the towns which his father had destroyed; 
as it again acted a part in history at a later time, it had 
most likely already sprung up afresh, more likely as a 
Lokrian outpost than as an independent city 4 . But 
neither the messenger nor the letter ever reached Kau- 
lonia. The story went that they were hindered by a 
strange accident indeed. On the road he fell in with 
a friend who was carrying part of the flesh of a newly 
sacrificed victim. He gave part of the flesh to the mes- 
senger, who walked on with this addition to his baggage. 
Night came on ; after a while weariness caused him to lie 
down to rest in a wood by the roadside. Meat and letters 
were seemingly in the same bag. Their bearer slept. A 
wolf was drawn to the spot by the smell of the meat, and 
carried off the letter also 6 . The messenger feared to 
appear before the tyrant without his credentials ; instead 
of going on to Kaulonia, he turned away from his errand, 
and sought refuge where he might find it. 

Dionysios was thus left to hear of the advance of Dion 
by common fame, without the help of official dispatches. 
Timokrates meanwhile did what he could to keep down 
the expected movements of the Syracusan people. He 
tried in vain by persuasion to keep them back from revolt ; 
but the beauties of tyranny were enlarged on in vain to 

[ x Plut. Didn, xxvi ; Tifj. 0 Kp 6 .rrjs . . . kutrepirei rcard raxos dyy(\ov r$ 
A lovvffitp ypa.fj.fmra KOfxi^ovra ir(pl rrjs Aiojvos a<pl£( ojs. See Sicily, iii. 263, 
seqq.] 

[ a Plut. 1. c. ; AicnXdjaas (Is ’Iraktav teal rr)v 'Prjyivrjv 8i(\0drv . . .] 

[ 8 lb. ; iv(ty 6 fi(vos (Is KavXowiav irpbs Aiovdaiov . . .] 

[ 4 See p. 190, and note 2.] 

[ 5 Plut. Didn, xxvi. As it stands it is a very pretty story.] 
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thankless ears 1 . He had to rely on the surer means chap.xi. 
of keeping his mercenaries ready to act at any moment 2 . 

Under this pressure the people kept themselves from any Dion’s 
open disturbance till Dion was quite close to the city 3 ; march * 
but many contrived to make their way to join Dion on the 
Syracusan frontier, and he was joined by not a few of the 
inhabitants of the Syracusan districts which he passed 
through. He had struck inland from Kamarina, and the Arrival at 
next point where we distinctly hear of him is at the old 
Syracusan outpost of Akrai 4 . By this time the recruits 
who had joined him on the way had reached the number 
of five thousand ; but, owing partly to the measures lately 
taken by Dionysios, many were unarmed or armed but 
poorly 6 . 

At this stage, or perhaps at an earlier one, he contrived, 
more luckily than Timokrates in his correspondence with 
Dionysios, to spread abroad a rumour which reached the 
ears of the soldiers of the tyrant who guarded Epipolai, 
who guarded above all the strong castle with which 
the elder Dionysios had crowned its western point. There Campanian 
were Campanians from the settlements which the elder ^ r ^ nane0 
Dionysios had planted at iEtna and Leontinoi 6 ; Dion, ^ay 
men told them, meant first of all to march against those Epipolai. 
towns. The Campanians believed ; they forsook their 
post, and went off to the defence of their own dwellings 7 . 

It would seem that Timokrates himself, either believing 
the report or trying to restrain the soldiers from desertion, 

[ l Diod. xvi. io.] [ 2 lb.] 

[ 3 lb.] 

[ 4 Plut. Didn, xxvii.] 

[ 5 lb. ; wtrXiafiivoi <f>av \oos (tc rov irpoffrvx^vros dvarXiipovv ry irpoOvpiq. 
r^v rrjs irapaaKtvrjs M(iav, Cf. Diod. xvi. io.] 

[ fl See pp. 1 1 2, 1 1 3.] 

[ 7 Plut. 1 . c. ; ol 8 ^ fterd Tifio/cpdrovs rds 'EmrroXds <pv\d<raovr(s A toviivoi 
Hal Ka/xiravol \ 6 yov \ptvHrj irpocrircftipavros (Is avrovs rov AtWo? &s kirl rds 
7 ruXds irpwTov rpisrono rds kiedvow, diro\iir 6 pr(s (p\ovro rov T ifiOKp&rrjv rots 
0 \k (LOIS &OT)$Jl(TOVT(S.'] 
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was at this time on Epipolai; he was at any rate not 
within Ortygia \ 

This movement of the Campanians was no small gain 
to Dion. It left so much of Syracuse as stood on the 
mainland without defenders on behalf of Dionysios, and 
it left those who held the Island for him without a com- 
mander. Both Dion on his march and his friends within 
the city — that is pretty well the whole population of 
Syracuse — were thus able to act as they pleased. He was 
able to enter the city without resistance, and the last 
stage of his march wore the air of a religious procession 
rather than that of a warlike entry. 

The news that the Campanians had left Epipolai was 
brought to Dion while he was encamped at the foot of the 
hill of Akrai 2 . It was night, but the favourable moment 
was not to be lost, and he called his followers to an imme- 
diate march. That march took him over part of the same 
ground which had been, fifty-six years before, crossed by 
the retreating host of Nikias and Demosthenes in their 
first attempt to reach the Sikel hills. The latter part of 
his course would coincide with the modem road from Syra- 
cuse to Floridia. At daybreak of the third morning after 
his landing at Herakleia 3 his force came down from the 
low hills to the passage of the Anapos which the Athe- 
nians had forced from the left bank in the teeth of Syra- 
cusan defenders on the right 4 . But now the bank on 
the side of Syracuse stood undefended ; the deliverers 
could advance without hindrance on their errand. 

They reached the stream at the moment when the sun rose 
from the waters between Sicily and Greece, lighting up the 
Island which they had to deliver and the long hill which 


[ l Plut. Di6n, xxviii; T tpo/epfor)* Sk ovpp.i£at tois (ppovpovat tt)v &fcp 6 - 
iroXtv pff SvvrjOcis . . .] 

[ 2 Op. cit. xxvii ; irepi roLs^Anpas (M atepas MSS.) arpaToirefotWra.] 

[» ib.] 

[* Sicily, iii. 374.] 
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might be said to be delivered already. Dion, with the ohap.xi. 
sacrificial wreath on his head, with the attendant prophets 
around him, went through the fitting religious ceremonies. 

He prayed, he offered victims, to the local god of the river, Didn’a 
so famed in Syracusan legend, and to the god of day who t^Ana-^ 
so happily revealed himself at this stirring moment. The P 08 * 
prophets, by the rules of their art, were able to say that 
the sacrificial signs were favourable, and that Di6n might 
march on to victory x . At this saying an enthusiasm at 
once religious and patriotic seized on the whole army, 
citizens and strangers. All would have full communion 
in the devotions of their general ; each man wove himself 
such a wreath as he could at the moment, and they marched 
on as an armed procession, warriors and worshippers at 
once 2 . Not a few were but feebly armed ; but in the 
high-strung feelings of the moment men deemed that zeal 
would make up for the lack of weapons. At the bidding of 
the general, they went on at a quick step, amid shouts of 
joy, and words passing from man to man, each calling on 
his fellow to strive for freedom 3 . 

But perfect order was kept. In front marched Dion Triumphal 
himself in brilliant armour ; on one side of him marched Syracuse. 011 
his brother Megakles ; on the other his Athenian com- 
rade Kallippos, fresh from the speculations of the 
Academy and the worship of the powers common to 
Attica and Sicily 4 . The wreaths were still on their 


[ A Plutarch, Didn, xxvii; i(T<payia£cro npos rbv norapbv, AvariWovri 
rfp i)\lcp npoatvf-aptvor dpa S’ ol paurus napcL twv $ca> v v'iktjv %<ppa£ov 
ovry.] 

[’ no 

[ 3 lb. ; wore KivrjaavTOs rod Aicuvos Bpopcp xcupelv ptrci. xapas fcal fiorjs 
dWrj\ovs naparcaXovyras ini r^v i\tv$cpiav.] 

[* Plutarch (Didn, liv) speaking of Kallippos says ; By <py<jw 6 TlKdrcuv 
ovtc and naideias, dAA’ itc pvCTayojyia/v fcal tt}s nfpiTpexovffrjs ircupuas yvdjpi- 
pov airy ytvioQai zeal awrjOr}. In c. lvi we find him when suspected of 
treason taking the most solemn oath in the Syracusan sanctuary of the 
Nether Goddesses (rb twv ®*<xpo<p6pwv riptvot). See below, p. 285.] 

VOL. IV. S 
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brows, as on the brows of the whole army 1 . Next 
after them came a band who were in a special manner 
the brethren of Dion in his toils and in their reward, 
those few, thirty only, of all whom the tyrants had 
driven into banishment, who had dared to cast in their 
lot with the deliverer 2 . But was it a dim foreshadow- 
ing of evil to come that that deliverer was attended 
by something like the tyrant's spearmen ? Or may we 
think of the true comrades, the Hetairoi , the Gesiftas, who 
fought around the heroes of old, when we read that Dion 
and his special friends were followed by a select hundred of 
the Peloponnesian troops picked out as the general's special 
guard 3 ? After them followed the rest of the army, led in 
array by their captains 4 . From the Syracusan hill, now 
clear of enemies, the citizens, already half delivered, looked 
down on the men who marched along the rock below. An 
army was drawing near to their gates, but an army which 
seemed in their eyes to be holding a solemn and holy pomp 
in honour of the powers of Freedom and Democracy who 
were being brought back to the rescued city after a 
banishment of forty-eight years 6 . 

The moment the news of the approach of Dion had 
reached the city, all Syracuse rose except the fettered 
Island. In every other quarter the adamantine chains 

[ l Plut. Didn, xxvii.] 

[ a Diod. xvi. 10 ; in Plut. Di6n, xxii, their number is given as twenty- 
five.] 

[ 3 Plut. Didn, xxviii; rwv £ivo)v fKarbv tX-novro <pv\af£*s irtpl t 6 v 
AiWa.] 

[ 4 According to Dioddros (xvi. 10) the number of these had by now 
been swoUen to 50,000. When he lay before Syracuse the number was 

30.000 (xvi. 9). Plutarch (op. cit. xxvii), whose object is to dwell on the 
moral triumph of his hero, reduces the number of those who entered to 

5.000 recruits in addition to the small band of 800 with which he had 
landed.] 

[ 5 Plut. Didn, xxviii; Oecvpitvcov rwv 'XvpaKouiow teal l^x°^ V0JV 
lep&v nva koX Otorrperrr} kktvQepias Ka\ SrjpofcpaTias Si kratv 6 ktw teal 

TtTTap&KOVTa KQ.T10VGT]$ (Is T^jV v 6 \lV.~\ 
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were broken. The guardians of Epipolai were gone ; the chap. xi. 
guardians of Ortygia kept within their defences ; the other 
mercenaries of the tyrant who had quarters elsewhere than 
in the two strongholds or whom chance might have led 
into other parts of the city were at once set upon by the 
delivered citizens. They were too few to keep down the The ty- 
multitude ; but with soldierly instincts they contrived to withdraw 68 
form, and to withdraw to Epipolai, to hold its fortress for toE P 1 P olal - 
their master h Timokrates, at whatever exact point he Flight of 
found himself, wished in vain to reach the Island and con- krat^s. 
tinue its defence. But he was cut off by the press, and 
had to seek only for his personal safety. He mounted a 
horse, and rode away, doubtless by the northern road 
towards Leontinoi and Katane. On the way he spread 
the most terror-striking tales about Dion and his army, 
lest men should charge him with having forsaken his post 
in the presence of a slight danger 2 . Anyhow he had 
forsaken it, and he had yielded it less to the soldiers of 
Dion than to the revolted people of Syracuse. The mer- 
cenaries of the tyrant were left without a general. They Syracuse 
held as they could the two fortified ends of the city, the fiee * 
Island which might pass for one great fortress and the 
lesser fortress on the neck of Euryalos. All between was 
free. 

An Athenian poet said that a people which had just won 
its freedom was given to be harsh in mood 3 . There were 
those in Syracuse with whom none was disposed to deal 
gently. Dionysios had his spies like Hieron, and the names 
that had been invented for them in the days of the earlier 
tyrant had come again into use 4 . The enraged people 

[ x Cf. Diod. xvi. io, n, and Plut. Didn, xxix.] 

[ a Plut. Didn, xxviii ; cl >s pi) Sotcoirj phpi6v n tcicras &iro/3c0Xt]Ktvai 
ir<5Xtv.] 

[ s rpaxus yt plvroi irjpos bc<pvyoJV kclkA. ^Esch. Theb. 1044.] 

[ 4 Plut. Didn, xxviii ; ovvr\p-na$ov to us KaXovp.lv ovs irpocraycvyifias. Else- 
where (De Curios, xvi) Plutarch calls them irpocayoiytfs, and Bays that 
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seized on the spies and eavesdroppers who had carried to 
the tyrants the words that each man spoke in his inner 
chamber and beat them to death without mercy 1 . It 
would have been well if the feast of Freedom and Demo- 
cracy had been kept clean from all illegal vengeance ; but 
unlaw ever begets unlaw. The more honourable citizens 
who had no share in such excesses, put on their holiday 
garb, and went to meet the deliverer at the gate 2 . It 
was by the gate of Achradina that Hermokrates and Dio- 
nysios had made their way into Syracuse ; but in the en- 
larged city of the tyrants that gate was no longer in the 
outer circuit of the walls. It was at a new gate in the new 
wall o£ the elder Dionysios, a gate which took the name of 
Temenites from the new quarter called after the holy pre- 
cinct of Apollon 3 , that the chief men of Syracuse stood 
ready to welcome the champions of Syracuse, the wreathed 
votaries of her gods. The gate stood open for the deliverer 
and his army to march in. Without a blow struck, without 
a voice raised against him, Dion again stood on the soil of 
his native city. 

The storm of delight at his entrance was wild. But the 
object of Dion was to give as soon as possible a legal 
character to his acts. He first bade a herald announce by 
sound of trumpet that Dion and Megakles were come to 
put down the tyrant and to free the Syracusans and all 
the other Sikeliots from the tyranny 4 . The first act 


they were employed by both Dionysioi. Their name implies that they 
were something more than mere spies, and that they rather answer to the 
agents provocateurs of the continental police system. From Aristotle (Pol. 
v. 9 * 3 ) it appears that Hierdn I. had already employed female agents of 
the same kind — noraycoyides — a “ Cytheraean cohort.” (Cf.Th. Lau, Leben 
Dion’s, 62).] 

p Plut. Di6n, xxviii ; ovtoi iikv oZv upwroi di/erjv hhihoaav virb twu irpoo- 
rvyxav 6 vTOov dnoTVfjnraviftptvoi,'] [ 2 lb.] 

[ s lb. xxix; /card rds Tepwmtias ttv Aas. For the Temenos or Temenitis, 
see Sicily, ii. 42, 43.] 

[ 4 Plut. 1 . c.] 
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of the restored commonwealth was to be the holding of chap.xi. 
an assembly of the Syracusan people in their accustomed 
place, in the wide agora on the flat ground of the Lower 
Achradina 1 . 

As they passed to the spot men crowded to either Didn ad- 

* x x dresses th$ 

side of his path with victims and tables and cups ; they assembly. 

poured out their drink-offerings, and hailed their deliverer 
as a god with prayers and vows 2 . Through such a re- 
joicing crowd he made his way to the lofty sundial of 
Dionysios that stood in front of the five gates which 
shut in the hostile Island 3 . On this bema Dion mounted 
and spoke to the multitude around him as to the 
assembly of the Syracusan people that day restored to the 
exercise of their lawful rights 4 . It was a Convention 
Parliament, not summoned in any regular form by any 
regular magistrate, and it would have been hard to say 
who had and who had not votes according to laws which 
had slept for eight-and-forty years. But when the work 
was to set free, not only Syracuse but all Greek Sicily, no 
one could grudge the presence, even under arms, of the men 
from other cities who had joined Dion on his march, or of 
the men from the older Greek lands who had jeoparded 
their lives in the cause of Sicily. As in the assemblies of 
the days of the tyrants, the people of Syracuse voted in the 
presence of armed strangers, but this time the strangers 
were not enemies but protectors. From his lofty place, in 
his shining harness, with his wreath upon his brow, Dion 
harangued the people. They were now free; let them 
cleave to their freedom and strive for it. To that end they 

[* Plut. Di6n, aurix.] 

[ a lb. ; rSuv 2 vpateoolotv Uptta teal rpairifas teal teparrjpas lardvrcvv, teal tcaO* 
ots ytvoiro irpoxvrous re &oKX6vt(jjv teal stpoarptiropiv wv Stamp Btbv tear tv- 
\<us.] 

[ 3 lb. ; *Hv 5 * bird rr)v d/ep6iro\iv teal rd ntvrdirvXa, A lovvciov tcaraatetvd- 
aavTOS jj\torp6vtov Kara<pav\s naX 

[* lb. ; M rovro vpo&ds ISijprfydprjcrt teal irapStpprjat robs iroKlvas dvr- 
ixta$cu rrjs k\tv$tpias.'] 
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must choose leaders. With one voice the rejoicing assembly 
named Dion and Megakles as generals with full powers 1 . 
That was the office by the abuse of which the elder Diony- 
sios had risen to the tyranny and under the name of which 
he had striven to disguise the fact of tyranny. Dion, at 
this stage of his career, shrank from accepting so invidious 
a power alone or in partnership with a single colleague. 
Others, he said, must be joined with them in command. 
Rushing into the other extreme, the assembly named twenty 
others as generals 2 ; in the days before the Athenian inva- 
sion Syracuse had not got beyond fifteen 3 . The number 
fixed on was one singularly ill suited for peaceful debate, 
and yet more unsuited, one would think, for military com- 
mand. Ten of the twenty were chosen from among the 
thirty comrades of Dion in his exile and return 4 . One 
would be glad to know the special qualifications of the other 
ten. But for the present, we may be sure, Dion was the 
soul of everything, and the will of this large military college 
was his will. 

* “ Dion now attacked and drove out the barbarians on 
Epipolai; he set free those who were shut up in the tyrant's 
prisons, and built a wall of defence between the Island and 
the delivered parts of the city 5 . Dionysios, owing to the 


[* Plut. Didn, xxix ; avroKparopas aTparrjyovs.'] 

[ a lb. ; cvv&pxovras.] 

[ 8 See Sicily, iii. 1 77. Beloch (Imp. di Dionisio, 16, 24) who main- 
tains that the whole body of Stratdgoi continued to be appointed under 
the Dionysian Dynasty, accounts for the increased number in Didn’s 
time by supposing that there had been a corresponding increase in the 
number of the tribes ( <pv\ai ). The original number of <pv\ai he assumes 
to have been eight, as at the mother-city Corinth. These had already 
been added to by Geldn, and the number of the Stratdgoi at the same 
time increased in due proportion.] 

[ 4 Plut. Didn, xxix.] 

* From the Story of Sicily, p. 205 seqq. 

[ 5 Plut. 1 . c. ; t^v &Kp6iro\tv dncTtixurW' Dioddros (xvi. 12) describes 
it as dwd OaXdmjs tls OdXarray diaTeixfopaTa. The walls of Achradina 
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loss of Timokrates* letter, did not come back with his fleet chap. xi. 
till seven days after Dion's entrance. And then he found 
that all Syracuse, except the Island, had passed away from to 0rtygla * 
his dominion. 

“ Never had any man enjoyed such a run of good luck Unpopular 

attitude of 

as Dion up to this time. It was now that his difficulties Didn. 
began. It was always easy to raise suspicion against 
Dion on account of his long connexion with the house of 
the tyrants. And in truth, notwithstanding his popular 
bearing on the day of his entry, it may be doubted whether 
Dion at any time really thought of restoring freedom to 
Syracuse in the sense in which most Syracusans would 
understand freedom. He had not lived in a democracy ; 
he and his friend Plato seem to have dreamed all manner 
of impossible constitutions. There should be a king with 
limited powers, or perhaps more than one king, after the 
manner of Sparta. In short the Syracusans wished to rule 
themselves, like any other free Greek city ; Dion wished to 
rule them himself or with a few colleagues. He wished 
no doubt to rule them justly and well ; but still to rule 
them. His haughty manner too helped before long to 
make him personally unpopular. We hear casually that 
he had a body-guard, like a tyrant 1 . 

u Dionysios was quite clever enough to know all this, Dionysioa 

profits by 

and to make his advantage out of it. His first trick was Didn's un- 

. i popularity. 

to try to open negotiations with Di6n personally, and not 

ran down to the Great Harbour on the S, W. and to the Little Harbour 
on the S. E. The new wall must have been drawn from dock to dock 
South of the Agora (see Schubring, Achradina, 45).] 

[ l This appears from Plutarch (Didn, 33), who, speaking of Didn's 
attitude towards Hdrakleidds, says ; Kal rod auiparos $ir€tcr* <pv\cuc^\v douvcu 
robs iroXiras tiairep aMs 
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with the Syracusan people. Dion told the tyrant not to 
speak to him, but to the people. Another message then 
came; Dionysios, like more modern oppressors, promised to 
make various reforms. At this the people had the sense 
to laugh, and Dion told the tyrant's envoys that no offer 
could be listened to except a complete abdication of the 
tyranny. If he did this, Dion would, out of old friend- 
ship, procure good terms for him personally. Dionysios 
pretended to agree; he asked that envoys should be sent 
into the Island to settle terms. But when they came, he 
kept them there, and sent his mercenaries to make a sudden 
attack on the wall which now hemmed in the Island by 
land. A sharp battle followed, in which Dion showed great 
courage, and received a wound. In the end the barbarians 
were driven back into the fortress l . 

“ Dionysios now sent letters to Dion from his wife and 
sister whom he still kept in the Island. These Dion read 
out to the assembly. But one letter was headed ‘From 
Hipparinos to his father 2 ;' this the people told him to 
keep to himself ; it was too private to be opened publicly. 
But Dion opened and read it aloud. And it proved not to 
be from his son, but from the tyrant. Dionysios called on 
Dion to remember their old friendship, and not to serve an 
ungrateful people 3 . He did not wish to rule any longer 
himself ; he would willingly give up his power to Dion. If 
Di6n refused this, he would do dreadful things to his sister 
and wife and son. 

[ l For the battle and preceding negotiations, see Diod. xvi. n, ia, 
and Plut. Didn, 30.] 

[* Plut. Didn, 31. Plutarch adds that, according to Timaios, the son’s . 
name was Aretaios from his mother Aretd.] 

[ a lb. ; lirjV kktv$(povv fxurovyras dvOpwnovs tcai fAvijcucaKovvras.'] 
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“ It is not perhaps very wonderful that the reading of 
this letter raised suspicions against Di6n among the people. 
And these suspicions grew stronger when a rival to Di6n 
for the good will of the Syracusans presently came on the 
field. This was Herakleides, who now came with a number 
of triremes, some say twenty, some only seven, and 1,500 
more soldiers 1 . He was skilful in warfare and of more 
popular manners than Dion ; so he easily won the favour 
of the people. The assembly presently elected him ad- 
miral 2 . Then Dion said that this could not be without 
his own consent; but he presently himself proposed the 
election of Herakleides with a guard equal to his own 3 . 
This satisfied nobody; men began to call Dion a tyrant 
and to say that they had only exchanged a drunken master 
for a sober one. And presently Herakleides was able to do 
real services which might seem to equal those of Dion. 

" Dionysios had come back to Syracuse with only part 
of his fleet ; the rest was still off the coast of Italy under 
the command of Philistos. The historian of Sicily, vigorous 
in his old age, was now the mainstay of the power of the 
tyrant. He came from Italy with the ships and troops 
which had been left there 4 . He failed in an attempt to 

[ l Plutarch (Didn, 32) says that Herakleides sailed from Peloponnese 
with seven triremes and three transports. Dioddros gives him twenty 
galleys (vavs fxaKp&s).] 

[ a Plut. Didn, 33 ; [of 2 v/w#< 5 cnoi] (Is kKK\rj<rlay dtp* atrarv awtipap6vTts 
(IXovro rdv ‘H panXddrjv vafapxov, For the Nauarch's office, see Suppl. I. 
p. 214.] 

[ 8 IbO 

[ 4 Plutarch (Didn, 35) brings Philistos “with many ships,” from 
Iapygia (cf. p. 227). Dioddros (xvi. 11) teUs us that Dionysius had 
already sent for him before he himself quitted Kauldnia. He is there 
described as being vtpl rbv 'Atiplav, and his orders were to sail to Syracuse. 
From ch. 16 we learn that he sailed to Khdgion, transported over five 
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chap. xi. win back Leontinoi which had revolted from Dionysios. 

He next met Herakleides in a sea-fight K Some of the 
over Phi- crews the tyrants ships must have joined the patriots ; 
list°8. otherwise Herakleides could not have had sixty ships to 
face the same number which Philistos commanded. The 


Cruel 
death of 
Philistos. 


Renewed 

intrigues 

of Dio- 

nysioa 

against 

Didn. 


Syracusans had the better, and Philistos, after doing his 
best for his master, was taken alive. To the disgrace of 
the delivered commonwealth, the old man was put to death 
with insult, and his body was dragged into the streets and 
thrown into the stone-quarries 2 . 

"With the death of Philistos Dionysios began to lose 
heart ; but he still went on with his tricks to discredit 
Dion. The victory had naturally made Herakleides the 
favourite. Dionysios now sent another message to Dion, 
offering to give up the Island on condition of being allowed 
to withdraw safely to Italy and to keep the profits of a 
large private estate in the Syracusan territory 3 . Dion 
again told the tyrant to make his proposal to the people 
and not to him. At the same time he counselled the 


assembly to accept the terms 4 . But the people hoped to 


hundred horsemen to Syracuse, and with another more numerous body of 
horsemen and 2,000 infantry made his attempt on Leontinoi.] 

[} For the sea-fight, see Diod. xvi. 16, and a reference in Plut. Didn, 35. 
Philistos had sixty ships; Herakleides not less.] 

[ a According to Dioddros (xvi. 16), Philistos killed himself rather than 
fall into the enemies* hands. Plutarch (Di6n, 35), though hostile to 
Philistos, says that he was treated teal PappaptK&s. He quotes 

Ephoros for the statement that he killed himself, but prefers the account 
of Timdnidds, a follower of Didn and eye-witness of what had occurred, 
who wrote an account to the philosopher Speusippos, describing how 
Philistos* trireme was driven on shore, how he was taken alive, stripped, 
pelted with mud, beheaded, and dragged by his lame leg through Achra- 
dina to the quarries.] 

[ s Plut. Didn, 37. The district was called Gyarta, and lay away from 
the sea in the interior of the Syracusan territory.] 

[ 4 Diod. xvi. 17.] 
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take the tyrant alive, and refused to hearken. Dionysios chap. xi. 
now thought mainly of his own personal safety. He con- 
trived to escape by sea, taking with him most of his 
treasures and furniture, but leaving the best of his mer- 
cenaries still in the Island under the command of his son 
Apollokrates, who must have been young for such a trust l . 

This rather discredited Herakleides, as men said that he 
ought to have kept better watch. And the story goes that 
he was thereby stirred up to make yet further attacks on 
Dion, setting on men to propose measures which Dion had 

to withstand. At last he was able to carry a vote by which Didn de- 
prived of 

Dion was deprived of his generalship, and twenty-five new his general- 

ship, 

generals were appointed, of whom Herakleides himself was 
one 2 . Hitherto he had not been one of the body of generals, 
but had held a separate command at sea. And it was further 
voted to refuse pay to the men who had come from Pelo- 
ponnesos with Dion 3 . These men were not common mer- 
cenaries ; they had come from zeal in the cause, and had 
done great things for it ; but they could not afford to serve 
for nothing in a strange country. 

“ The Peloponnesians gathered round Dion, and prayed Pelopon- 

nesians 

him to lead them against the Syracusans. Meanwhile the stand by 
party of Herakleides tried to win them over by offers of 
citizenship 4 . There had been a talk of division of lands, 
and most likely they were to get land instead of their pay. 

But the soldiers clave to Dion, and Dion refused to act 

[ l Plut. Didn, 37.] 

[ a lb. 38 ; of Xvparioioi irivrt kclI efttocn (Trparrjyobs ix (l P 0 T ^ v 1 J <rav t & v * 1 * 
ijy 'UpcucXeidrjs.] 

[ 3 Diod. xvi. 17. The reason given for the non-payment of the Pelo- 
ponnesian mercenaries is that there was a scarcity of money in the city.] 

[ 4 Plut. Didn, 38 ; iirayyeKkSfxtvoi not rrjt iroKtrtias l<TOfxoiplavJ] 
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against the Syracusans. He accordingly went away with 
his followers, 3,000 in number. They marched towards 
Leontinoi; on the road they were followed by the new 
Syracusan generals with their force. Dion's men were 
much better soldiers than the Syracusans, and they easily 
drove off their assailants, Dion striving to shed as little 
Syracusan blood as might be K He and his men were 
welcomed at Leontinoi and received to citizenship 2 . 

“The Syracusans had thus (b.c. 356) got rid of their 
deliverer about nine months after their deliverance. There 
were faults on both sides; but Difin undoubtedly had an 
honest purpose to get rid of the tyranny, whatever kind 
of government he may have wished to set up in its 
stead. 

“ The Syracusans had now to besiege Ortygia for them* 
selves, without Dion's help or that of his men." [For 
a time their prospects of success seemed good.] The 
tyrant's garrison in Ortygia were at their wits' end. Pro- 
visions had utterly failed them 3 , and they had no better 
commander than the young son of their master. The story 
reads like a kind of parody of the memorable moment when 
Gongylos came with the good news that help was coming 
to Syracuse, where a capitulation to the Athenian invaders 
had been all but decreed 4 . Then it was the men of Syra- 
cuse who had despaired of any longer defending their own 
city. Now it was the enemies of Syracuse who held her 
strongest quarter against her own people, and who were 
driven to the thought of giving up that stronghold of 
tyranny to the commonwealth which had again come to 
life. It marks the degree to which the barbarian mer- 
cenaries of the tyrants had put on the habits of Greek 

t 1 Plut. Didn, 39 ; Diod. xvi. 17.] [* Plufc. Didn, 40.] 

[ 3 Diod. xvi. 18.] [ 4 See Sicily, iii. 237.] 
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military and civil life that the soldiers came together to chap.xi. 
discuss the question of surrender in a formal assembly. If Garrison of 
the stronghold was to be given up, it should not be the ?ote?for 
secret act of a few traitors; it should be done by the general surrender * 
assent of the whole body. Apollokrates can hardly have 
presided at such a meeting ; but, whatever were the forms 
of procedure, a regular vote was passed that, as soon as it 
was day, the Island and its garrison should be surrendered 
to the Syracusan people 1 . While it was still night, heralds 
were sent from the army to announce the vote to the Syra- 
cusans, and doubtless to arrange the terms of surrender. 

The heralds had perhaps set out, they had certainly not 
come back 2 , when, with the first dawn of day, deliverance 
came. The Gylippos of tyranny was an officer of Diony- Arrival of 
sios, Nypsios by name, a man of the Campanian Neapolis 3 , Nyp8108 ‘ 
who is described as a brave and skilful soldier, and, how- 
ever bad was the cause for which he fought, certainly showed 
himself so to be. He had sailed from Lokroi with a rein- 
forcement of soldiers and with a number of merchant-ships 
filled with provisions. He escaped all notice on the part of 
HerakleidSs, and brought his precious freight through the 
mouth of the Great Harbour to land hard by the fountain 
of Arethousa 4 . He and his troops went on shore ; his 
first act was to summon a military assembly 5 . All ground 
for any thought of surrender was now taken away; the 


£* Diod. xvi. 18; ol fit pua9o<p6poi rov rvpdwov . . . avvfipapiSvrfs tis 
hcK\rialav vvfcrds txprjcphavro napafiovvai r^v dtcpfiiroXiv «al C(pds airovs rots 
'XvpaKoalois ap! J)p.epa.~] [ 3 lb.] 

[ s Diod6ros (loc. cit.) and Plutarch (Di6n, 41) describe him as Ni fyiov 
rbv ’StaTroXirrjv, Holm (G. S. ii. 460, 461) points out that Nityios is an 
Oscan name-form. It appears as NTM'FIOS on an inscription in Ischia, 
and Mommsen, Unteritalienische Dialekte, 282, further cites the Oscan 
form Numsiu8. From Numsius comes the later Numisius and Roman 
Numerius.'] 

[ 4 Diod. 1 . c. ; KarinKcvae ptrcL rod cttoKov, koX Ka0(t)ppuadrj ircpl riju 
’A.piOovGav.] 

[ 5 lb. ; koiv$i v kKKXrjoiav cvvayayujv.] 
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ohap.xi. negotiations with the Syracusans in the city, if any had 
fighting actually begun, were broken off; the assembly listened 
resolved gladly to the call of the new commander to make them- 
selves ready for a new struggle l . 

It seems to show strange carelessness, but a carelessness 
such as we have already heard of, that Nypsios could thus 
make his way into the Great Harbour while the Syracusans 
had, or ought to have had, the full command of the sea. 
But Herakleides or whoever was in fault was not slow to 
repair the error. It may be that the coming of the heralds 
from Ortygia had put the citizens on the alert; at any rate 
they learned with daylight what was going on. The one 
thought in the Island was to bring the welcome stores to 
land 2 . All were engaged in this work when the Syra- 
cusan ships suddenly put to sea and came to the attack. 
Dionysios must have left some triremes behind him or 
Nypsios must have brought some with him. The service 
of the mercenaries was a land-service, and all were a moment 
Sea-victory before engaged in quite another business. The ships were 
kleidSs. hastily manned, and put to sea how they could, naturally 
in bad order 3 . Victory was for the fleet of the common- 
wealth. Four 4 of the tyrant's ships were taken, others 
were sunk, and the rest were driven ashore. Whether any 
of the good things that Nypsios had brought fell into the 
hands of the Syracusans we are not told. 

If we may again compare small things with great — 
remember that they seem so much smaller mainly through 
the difference of the telling — we seem to be reading afresh 
the day when Herakl6s, on his auspicious day, gave victory 
to Syracuse on the same waters 6 . Again the toils and 
dangers of the sea-fight were followed by the wild revelry 
[ l Diod. xvi. 1 8.] 

[ a lb. ; vtpl r^v k£aiptciv tt}s ayopds Ziarplfiovow.] 

[ s lb. ; rtQopv^rfpivojsJ] 

[ 4 Pint. Didn, 41. In Dioddros, 1 . c., the number is not given.] 

[ 4 See Sicily, 342 seqq.] 
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of the feast of victory. Men sacrificed thank-offerings to chap. xi. 
the gods, they ate and drank and made merry *, as on the 
night when Hermokrates counselled in vain to bar the path 
of the retreating Nikias 2 . But HerakleidSs was not Her- 
mokrates, and Nypsios, safe in the fortress of Ortygia, was 
another enemy from Nikias making ready for his march of 
sorrow. Day had not dawned when the mercenaries of the Successful 
tyrant came forth in soldierly array from the gates of Nypsios. 
Ortygia 3 . They came forth with special orders from 
Nypsios to deal with the Syracusans as they would and as 
they could 4 . There was indeed a hindrance in their path 
before they could reach their victims. The new-built wall 
stood before them. But the mercenaries had scaling-ladders, 
and those ladders could be used without hindrance when the 
guards of the wall were sleeping their drunken sleep 5 . They 
were easily slain, and before long ten thousand barbarians 
were in defenceless Achradina, carrying out the bidding of 
their captain against its doomed inhabitants. Of Herakleides 
we hear nothing personally; the commonwealth had many 
generals, but they were as drunk as the rest. When some Nypsios 
glimmering of what was going on had reached their minds, th^Agora 
they tried as they best might to call the citizens to arms. a A n( ! Lo ^ er 
But the attempt was hopeless. The generals reached the 
agora — the spot where Dion had been so lately welcomed 
as the deliverer of the city — to find it in the hands of 
the enemy, to be themselves cut down in the confusion or, 
the more lucky of them, to escape to some place of shelter 6 . 

It would not be hard for both generals and others to make 
their way into some of the other parts of the city, and there 

[ l Pint. Didn, 41 ; €ts v6rovs teal cvvovaias pavuccis rptyavr*?. Cf. Diod. 
xvi. 18.] 

[ a See Sicily, iii. 358.] 

[ s Plut. Didn, 41 ; Diod. xvi. 19.] 

[ 4 Plut. 1 . c. ; Kt\€v<ras xPV^ &ai ifpoorvyx&vovfftv frotikovrai koX 

dvvavTai.'] 

[« Diod. 1 . c.] [ 6 lb.] 
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chap. xi. to gather in some kind of order while Lower Achradina 
was left a defenceless prey to the enemy. 

Sack of the The bidding of Nypsios gave the city and its people over 
NypsiosJ to the will of his mercenaries. Of slaughter there was 
plenty; but slaughter was but a secondary object; the 
barbarians, in possession of part at least of a wealthy and 
luxurious town, had to reap the reward of their toils. The 
first work of the mercenaries in possession of the agora was 
to break open and sack the houses of the citizens. Every 
man who came in their way, all who strove to withstand 
them in the darkness of the narrow streets, were slain or 
disabled. A few, but a few only, of their own body were 
Human killed by the citizens. But plunder, human plunder above 
ri e °<f off* all* was the first thought of the barbarians. The darkness 

did not hinder them from seizing and bearing away the 
rich spoil of the Syracusan houses, least of all from carry- 
ing off the women and children whom they found in those 
houses 1 . Lust and greed had a rich feast that night, 
and it was to lust and greed that it was mainly devoted. 
The mercenaries of the tyrant had toiled and waited and 
hungered; they now had their reward. 

Continued The dawn of the next morning revealed to those of the 
of Achra- C1 ^ izens who had escaped to the upper parts of the city 
dina. what the horrors of the night had been 2 . Nor did those 
horrors cease with daylight. The mercenaries went on 
with their work during the whole of the next day; but 
seemingly in the lower city only. Epipolai at least was 
clear, and in the hands of the citizens 3 . With daylight 
they were able to come together in some kind of assembly. 


[ l Diod. xvi. 19 ; ovk 6 \(y a til <r&/*ara yvvcutcaiv Kai iraltiojv tn 8’ oIk€twv 
i£r)vtip<nroti'i£€To. Plut. Di6n, 41 ; yvvaiKwv 8£ nal iraitioov dyop.iucuv els tt)v 
&/cp 6 iro\iv fitT* olfjiajyrjs.'] [ 2 Diod. xvi. 20.] 

[ 3 This appears from the fact that the Hempyla (Diod. xvi. 20) was 
still in the hands of the Syracusans. Plutarch (Didn, 42) has the odd 
phrase ; rod Kivtivvov irpbs rfy *A xpatiivty ir\r)<nd£ovTos : but a good part 
of Achradina must have been already ravaged.] 
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while the barbarians were still working their will in the chap.xi. 
parts nearer to the Island. The general feeling in men’s 
minds was that there was no hope save in the recall of 
Dion ; but for a while none dared for very shame to utter 
his name 1 . But it was not a time to keep back from 
speech or from action. "After a while the horsemen and Syracusans 
the allies found a voice, and called aloud that there was recall** t0 
but one chance, to send at once for Dion and the Pelopon- 
nesians at Leontinoi. The moment the names were uttered, 
a general cry of assent and delight went up from the 
assembly. Men longed and prayed to see him again ; they 
wept as they thought of his valiant deeds, of his zeal and 
energy in his own person, and it was he who had stirred 
them up to face the enemy as he did himself 2 . Seven Their 
messengers were at once sent to Leontinoi; five were Syra- envoy8, 
cusan horsemen ; the other two represented the allies. The 
name of one of them, Archonides, raises a thought. Not a 
few Sikel allies had joined the march of Dion 3 ; was the 
present envoy a descendant or kinsman of the two famous 
Sikel bearers of his name, the friend of Ducetius and the 
founder of Halsesa 4 ? Riding at full speed, they reached 
Leontinoi in the afternoon 5 . They first spoke to Dion Appeal to 
only. With tears in their eyes, they told him all that Leontinoi. 
Syracuse was at that moment suffering. Their coming 
naturally awakened curiosity; Leontines and Peloponne- 
sians crowded around Dion to learn what the news was 
which called for the earnest pleadings which the envoys 
were pouring into the ears of Dion 6 . With the true 
instinct of a Greek, Dion led the way to the theatre, and 

[ l Plut. Di6n, 42 ; fiev k<pp 6 vovv f %\eyt outicts, afoxwtfievoi rfjv 

tixapiOTiav nal rfjv &@ov\iav np 6 s Aiajva.] 

[ a Plut. Didn, 42.] 

[ 3 See p. 253.] 

[ 4 See p. 40, and Sicily, ii. 320 seqq.] 

[ 5 Plut. loc. cit. ; rrjs pit pas ijdrj Karate popUvijs.] 
lb. ; virovoovvrcs tXvat n xaivuTcpov.] 

VOL. IV. T 
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chap. xi. there the crowd took their places in an orderly assembly 1 . 
Two of the envoys, Arehonides and the Syracusan horse- 
man Hellanikos, stood forward to tell in short and pithy 
words of all that was still going on in Syracuse. They 
called on the soldiers of Dion to come to the help of the 
city, to forget their own wrongs. They must themselves 
allow that the punishment of the men of Syracuse was yet 
greater than their wrong-doing 2 . 

Di6n re- The envoys ceased speaking and a deep silence followed, 
the^all^f Then Dion arose; tears for a while checked his speech. 
Syracuse. jjj g so ldi ers bade him be of good courage, while they wept 
with him 3 . At last he spoke. He had brought them, 
the Peloponnesians and other allies, to take counsel as to 
their own course. As for his own course there was no 
question. When Syracuse was perishing, it was his duty, 
if he could not save her, to go and bury himself in the 
His appeal flames of her ruin 4 . But his hearers had a choice before 
ponnesian them. If they could forgive the most foolish and most 
troops. unhappy people who had cast them forth, if they could 
still bring themselves to go to their help, in setting up 
again the Syracusan city, they would be setting up their 
own work 6 . If, after the treatment which they had 
undergone, they judged otherwise, he would pray that the 
gods might ever show them meet favour for the zeal and 
valour which they had ever shown towards him. And he 
would pray them to remember Dion as one who had 
neither forsaken them when they were wrong, nor yet 

[ l Plut. Di6n, 42. That the kfc/cXTjoia took place in the theatre appears 
from c. 43.] 

[ a lb. ; a pu£ova Zttcqv )k 6 t<uv avru/v fj Xafleiv of kcucws ircirov 06 r€s 
Jj([cu<rav.] 

[ s lb. 43 ; dvaardvros $1 rod Afc vpos teal Xtyeip &p£apipov troXXcL rwv 
Baiepvojv k/cmnTOPTa rfjv <powf)u hriax^' ol £ivoi iraptK&Xovp Oappetu /cal 

avv7ix^ OVTO d 

[ 4 lb. ; (i aaxrat pd\ dwcuprjv anti pi t$ m/pl feed r<p irrojpan rrjs irarpidos 
bra<prj<r6p€Pos.] 

[ 5 lb. ; vpkrcpop tpyov ovoav opOovTe tt)p 'Xvpajcoaiwv vbXiv.'] 
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forsaken his own citizens in their day of suffering. The chap. xi. 
answer to his speech was a common shout of assent from 
the whole body of Peloponnesians and allies. They sprang 
to their feet, and called on Dion to lead them to the rescue 
of Syracuse with all speed. The envoys from Syracuse 
embraced him and embraced his soldiers, calling every 
blessing from the gods upon their heads. As soon as the Didn’s 
shout ceased, Dion bade them go and sup and make ready relieve* 0 
for a march. They were to meet him in arms in the place s y racu8e - 
where they were now gathered. It was a march by night 
that he designed. 

The second night since the sea-fight was now drawing in. 

The soldiers of Dionysios had now been for a night and 
a day revelling in every form of outrage through at least 
the lower parts of the city, at the cost of a very few lives 
of their own number. As night came on, their wary cap- 
tain thought it wise to call them back into the stronghold 
of the Island. Meanwhile Dion was on his march. A Contradic- 
series of contradictory messages met him from the city, gages!* 168 * 
One came from the generals, telling him that his help was 
no longer needed; the enemy had withdrawn into the 
Island, and the Syracusans were able to defend themselves. 

This message, it was said, was the work of demagogues 
who bade the people to think no longer of Dion nor to 
receive him if he came with his band of strangers \ 

There was, so it was argued, no immediate danger; the 
enemy after their late success would keep quiet for a 
while. To receive Dion and his Peloponnesians would be 
to acknowledge them as their betters and to confess that 
they could not save their city for themselves 2 . It is 
not clear whether the message was sent out early enough 
to tell Dion of the next stage of the evening's work by 
which, as night came on, a guard was set to keep the 
gates against him. In any case the message from the 
[* Plut. Didn, 44.] [ a lb.] 
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chap, xl generals did not come alone. The horsemen and better 
class of citizens contrived to send another message, calling 
on Dion to come on to their help all the same. In this 
picture of the action of demagogues we see, as ever, the 
signs of that literary and philosophic dislike to all forms 
of popular government which marks all our later guides. 
Still nothing is more likely than that, even at such a 
moment, there should be two opinions in Syracuse as to 
the expediency of again receiving Dion and his soldiers, 
and that two opposite messages should be sent to him. 
The effect of the two was that Dion kept on his march, 
but somewhat slackened his pace 1 . More decisive news 
might come before he reached Syracuse. 

When the day, the third day, began to dawn, Dion was 
about sixty stadia from the city, not far from the site of 
Urgent Megara. About this point he was first met by some of 
Didn* 18 10 Syracusan horsemen, ever friendly to Dion, who had a 
grievous tale to tell. The city was again in the hands of 
the enemy 2 . They were presently followed by men bear- 
ing news more frightful still. The party most hostile to 
Dion had brought themselves to crave his help. They had 
to crave it with greater earnestness and in a deeper necessity 
than when the first appeal had reached Dion at Leontinoi. 
A formal message was brought from the general Hera- 
kleides, a message brought by the general's brother and 
his uncle Theodotes, calling on Dion to come and save 
Syracuse. There was no other hope ; at the moment there 
was no resistance to the enemy; Herakleides himself was 
wounded ; the city was on fire and well nigh destroyed. 

The tale was a true one ; help was needed as it had never 
been needed before ; the horrors of the first night had been 
but a mild prelude to what was to come on the second. 
Nypsios, in his stronghold in the Island, clearly knew all 

[ x Plut. Di6n, 44 ; ftpalius a/xa teal Kara anov5f)v iroptv6p€vos irpoaya.] 

f ».] 
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that was going on. He had heard that Di6n was coming, ohap.xi. 
that he was bidden not to come, that the gates were shut 
against him, that, in answer to other messages, he was 
still on his march. Now, from the point of view of Nypsios, 
was his own time and the time of his mercenaries, before 
Dion could come, while Syracuse was still defenceless. 

In the middle of the night the barbarian mercenaries The sack 
were again let forth from Ortygia, in greater numbers and gacre^re- 
in a fiercer mood than on the night before. Of the first S ewed in 

° Syracuse, 

night the work had been mainly plunder, plunder in all its 

forms; slaughter had been its casual accessory. This 

second night of the barbarians in Syracuse was to have 

slaughter and destruction of all kinds for its main work. 

Nypsios despaired of permanently maintaining his master's 

power in Syracuse; he would reverse the saying once 

spoken at the council-board of the elder tyrant ; he would 

bury the tyranny with the fallen city 1 . The wall with 

which Dion had cut off the Island from the mainland, the 

wall which they had scaled the night before, was now 

broken down to make an easy entrance into the city 2 . 

Then the work began, a work of thorough havoc, a work The city 

of massacre and burning. Not only men, but women and caUy^red 

children, were slaughtered. The city was systematically 

fired. The nearer houses were set fire to by torches ; fiery 

arrows were shot into the more distant 3 . Men were 

burned in their houses, or came out of them either to be 

cut down in the streets by the soldiers or else crushed by 

the fall of the burning buildings 4 . It was the last and 

Plut. Didn, 44; facrirtp kvra<pibaai tt)v rvpavviba rj} v6\u irlnrovcav 
10 o 6 \ cto . For the saying about Dionysios I. see p. 19, and Appendix II.] 

[ a lb. ; rb ixiv irpOTtixivp* wav evOvs ttariatcairTt.'] 

[ 3 lb. ; Iffl rbv b^vrarov bib, irvpbs ttclvtqov 6\tBpov teal bxpavi(fjxbv tx&~ 
prjcrav , rb p\v kyyvs bird xup&v fyal teal \apnbaiv virompirpbyrts, dt 8} rb 
■npocroj 8ta<nrtlpovT€s bird t 6 £qjv nvpofioKovs. Dioddros (xvi. 20) says that 
Nypsios set fire to the houses and buildings about the agora.] 

[* Plut. Di6n, 44 ; rroWwv ( oUiStv ) ijbrj <p\tyopivcw teal tcaTaeftcpophwv 
lir l roxts 8ia0iovras.~\ 
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wildest revel of tyranny. Over how large a part of the 
city these horrors spread we are not distinctly told. But 
when the message reached Dion they had clearly not reached 
the whole of the high ground. The Hexapyla were still 
in the hands of the citizens; they were no longer shut 
against the deliverer, and through them a helpless multi- 
tude, women and children and old men, to the number of 
ten thousand, poured forth to meet him on his way, and 
to implore him to hasten to the rescue of what was left 
of Syracuse 1 . 

The prayer was needless. Since the last message Dion 
and his comrades had been pressing along the road by the 
sea-shore with the quickest speed of which a body of 
armed men is capable. The final message once heard, 
he set forth the case to his army, he told them of the 
fearful danger of the city which they had come to rescue, 
and bade them hasten 2 . The soldiers failed in no sort 
of the zeal of their leader; each man sped on and hade 
his comrade to speed on 3 . The north side of the hill 
was clearly free from enemies. Dion and his men marched 
up by the roads which led to the Hexapyla ; they went in 
without hindrance, and once more, as they had done at the 
Temenites when need was far less pressing, they stood 
within the walls of Syracuse on an errand of deliverance. 

The joy of the delivered citizens was boundless. The 
shouts of delight with which Dion and his men were 
greeted were long and loud. The names of honour which 
were showered upon the general outdid those with which 
Gelon had been welcomed on his return from Himera. If 
the deliverer was not hailed as a king, men went a step 
further and called him a god 4 . . But the philosopher of 

[ l Diod. xvi. 20.] [ 8 Plut. Didn, 45.] 

[ 8 Plut. Didn, 45 ; ovtcirt fS&Stjv rjytv dAAd Bp6pup rb <TTp6.rtvpa irpbs t^v 
v6\iv t aWcuv kit* a\\ois &vrta£6v tojv /cat fco/t&'cw lircfycaflat.] 

[ 4 lb. 4 6 ; tov pilv AiWa owTrjp a Kai $€ov &ttokcl\ovvtwv. Geldn had been 
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the Academy had his fellow-gods to pray to, and he called chap.xi. 
on them again to bless his enterprise 1 . His soldiers 
were greeted as brethren and fellow-citizens, and such of 
the Syracusans as had saved their lives and their weapons 
amid the plundering hastened to join the ranks of the 
deliverers 2 . 

Dion, entering by the Hexapyla, found himself at Didn clears 
the head of the long street called the Hekatompedon, Achradina ' 
answering to the road across the hill leading from modern 
Syracuse to Catania. He was, in a military point of 
view, in much the same position as the Roman general 
Marcellus when he entered Syracuse at the same point 
a hundred and forty years later. It is plain that the 
whole of Tycha and Epipolai was free from the enemy; 
but between him and his work of deliverance stood the 
old west wall of Achradina carried down by Dionysios to 
the Great Harbour 3 . Within that defence the mercenaries 

hailed as cvcpy errjv teal aorrrjpa teal &a<ri\la (Diod. xi. 26 ; see Sicily, ii. 

202, 203).] 

Plut. Di6n, 46 ; rots Otois npo(T€v£&ficvos. So at a later stage (Diod. 
xvi. 20) tOvae rofs 0€ofs virlp rfjs <r<vn//>ias.] 

[ 2 Plut. Dibn, 45.] 

[ 3 lb. ; jjv pilv ovv teal rd 7 rapd ratv iroXtpiajv (poQtpd, ‘navT&naoiv dir- 
rjy plot pLsvwv teal tTapariraypiivcov irapcL rii\i(jp.a x<ik (rr ty %X 0V Ka * ^ V(T€ K “ 

PlacTov r^v irp 6 <ro 5 ov. Mr. Preeman in the text supposes that by the 
TtiXiapja is meant the W. wall of Achradina. Schubring, on the other 
hand (Achradina, 47), takes it to be the ruined cross- wall built by Didn 
to wall off Ortygia : and this appears the more probable view. Didn’s 
obvious strategy would be to try to cut off at its converging point, near 
the gate of the Akropolis, the line of retreat of the plundering mercenaries. 

But in his endeavour to do this he would be impeded by the ruins of his 
own cross-wall. Nypsios indeed had overthrown it, but it yet might serve 
as a breastwork behind which to draw up, as he appears to have done, 
a covering force to prevent Didn’s troops pressing on to the gate of the 
Akropolis, and forcing an entry with the retreating mercenaries. The 
cross- wall itself is called simply rd rdxio'/M by Plutarch (ch. 41), — mark 
the use of the article, — otherwise indifferently ircpirdx to>ta (ch. 30), 
titareixtofM (ib.), and irportlx^pa (ch. 44). Dioddros (xvi. 19) calls the 
new work simply reixos. Plutarch’s words, then, must be taken to mean 
(1) that part of the enemy were engaged in plundering at large ; (2) but 
that one division had been drawn up in battle array behind the ruins 
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of the tyrant were still doing as they willed with the 
unhappy city and its people. Dion now marshalled his 
followers in such order as suited the work to be done. 
The light-armed troops were sent on to make the first 
attack; their coming would at least surprise the enemy 
and do something to raise the hopes of the citizens 1 . 
The heavy-armed, his Peloponnesians and allies and the 
Syracusans who had joined them, were arranged in divisions 
under their officers, so as to act at several points at once 2 . 
Dion himself marched in the front rank of all 3 . 

We have no clear account of the operations ; but it is 
plain that the wall of Achradina had to be carried in some 
way. There such of the mercenaries as Nypsios could 
form in military array made a stand. They were most 
likely no large body. The more part were busy burning 
and slaying; this time plunder was secondary; yet some 
were plundering; they are set before us as carrying off 
on their shoulders various objects that tempted them 4 . 
When the deliverers had made their way in, they had to 
advance and the soldiers of Nypsios had to withstand 
them how they might. The fight had to be carried on in 
the narrow streets, not on level ground, but among the 
slopes and rocks and tombs of Syracuse, amid the smoke 
of the burning city, and with the burning houses falling 
at every step, over ground strewed with their ashes 5 , and 
choked up with the bodies of the slain. Fighting could 

of the cross-wall. The pitched battle, as we see below, took place near 
the Akropolis.] 

[ 1 Plut. Didn, 45.] 

[ a lb. ; dpOiovs \ 6 \ovs noiwv /cal diaipwv rAs tjyepovlas oncos [dpo 0] iro\- 
\a\ 6 $€ v apa npo<r<p 4 potro <po&ep&rrepov. Diod. xvi. 20 ; /card iroAAovs r 6 nov s 
tlaneacbv els rf)u n 6 \iv.'] 

[ s Plut. Didn, 46 ; aycuv ini rovs noXepiovs.] 

[ 4 Diod. xvi. 20]. 

[ 6 Plut. Didn, 46 ; /cal Stavvpots imPalvovres iptmiois /cal mrcupepo/xivois 
Anopp^ypaat peyaXois vnorpi\ovrts int(T<pa\S> s /cal iroXvv dpov icanvcp dto- 
nofxvSpwoi /covioprdv intipa/vro avvix €iv K( d M &a<rirap t^v rd£tv.] 
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only be done by small parties on either side ; but the zeal chap. xi. 
of the followers of Dion, their better discipline too under 
the circumstances, in the end carried all before them. 

When the wall of Achradina had been carried, no further 
defence stood in their way till they reached the immediate 
entrance of the Island. The wall which Dion had built 
to hem in the enemy and which they might now have de- 
fended against them, had been broken down by the mer- 
cenaries themselves. The last struggle then was in the Ravagers 
Lower Achradina hard by the Isthmus. The more part of 
the enemy were able to escape into Ortygia and to fasten Ortygia. 
the gates 1 . Those who were left outside were slaughtered 
without mercy ; no one could say that they had other than 
the just reward of their deeds. The number of slain 
enemies during the whole struggle was reckoned at four 
thousand 2 . Dion had for a second time set free all Syra- 
cuse save the special stronghold of the tyrant. The first 
time his entrance had been little more than a military and 
religious procession. The second had been made only with 
frightful toil, and it was made into a half-ruined and still 
burning city. 

The enemy were overcome ; but there was still work to 
be done ; neither citizens nor strangers could sit down 
to enjoy their victory at ease 3 . The first work was to 
quench the fire that was still blazing among the houses, 
and to clear the streets of the dead bodies of friends and 
foes 4 . We hear nothing of any burial-truce being sought 
for by Nypsios ; the laws of Hellenic warfare were perhaps 
not held to extend to barbarian robbers, murderers of un- 
armed citizens and women. But the trophy was not for- Didn’s 

trophy. 

[ l Plut. Didn, 46 ; k al rb p\v tiXtiarov avrwv < U r^v &Kp 6 fro\tv kyyZs 
oZ<xav Avcuptvyov IctcO^cto. Diod. xvi. 20 ; ol Xonrol Gwupvyov tit t^v 
dxpSnoXiv, Kal rds nvXas K\ti<ravrts k£i<pvyov rbv KtvSvvov.] 

[ a Diod. 1. c.] 

[ 8 Plut. Didn, 46.] 

[ 4 Diod. 1. c. ; Plut. 1. c.] 
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gotten 1 . The agora of Syracuse had become a battle-field, 
and had to be marked as such. 

* “ Dion had thus saved Syracuse a second time, and his 
second entrance was of a very different kind from the first. 
As soon as might be, an assembly was held. The more 
part of Dion's chief enemies had fled ; Herakleides and his 
uncle Theodotes confessed their fault and craved his pardon. 
Many of Dion's friends urged him to put them to death 
and to free the city from their intrigues. But Dion for- 
gave them, after a somewhat pedantic speech 2 , saying that 
it was his business as a philosopher to outdo his enemies in 
virtue. He then repaired the wall which hemmed in the 
Island ; he buried the dead, and ransomed the captives. 
In another assembly Herakleides himself proposed that 
Dion should be made general with full powers by land and 
sea 3 . But it is said that the sailors who had shared 
Herakleides* victory objected ; so the command was divided, 
Herakleides taking the command by sea 4 . War with 
Dionysios went on for some while, but each side charged 
the other with negligence and treason, till Dion and Hera- 
kleides were again formally reconciled through the inter- 
vention of a Spartan named Gaisylos, who had come from 
Sparta to act, if need be, the part of Gylippos 5 . We 
should like to know something more about his mission; 

Diod. 1 . c.] * Story of Sicily, p. 212 seqq. 

[ 3 The speech is given by Plutarch (Didn, 47 ; see Grote, ch. lxxxiv). 
According to Plutarch it was addressed to the friends of Herakleides 
previous to the meeting of the Ekklesia. Didn’s Mends had urged him 
to execute Herakleides ; ftal tov wo\it tv paros e£e\€iv 8rj/xo/eoniav, tmjiavis 
v6<rt}fM, rvpauvlSoi ovtc tkaTTovJ] 

[ s Plut. Di6n, 48; /ted naptXOujv 'HpafcXtitys dcrrjyfjaaTO yvojprjv a vto- 
Kp&Topa arparijybv iX4cr0cu Aiwva /card 7 rjv teal 0d\aocrav.] 

[ 4 Plut. 1 . c.] [ a Plut. Didn, 49.] 
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but our account is most meagre in everything but what chap.xi. 
personally concerns Dion. At any rate Gaisylos behaved 
thoroughly well, claiming nothing for himself, but binding 
Herakleides by the most solemn oaths to be faithful to 
Di&n. 

" Soon after this came the full completion of deliverance. Didn re- 
We do not hear again of Nypsios; but Apollokrates the island, 
son of Dionysios found that he could hold out no longer. 

He sailed away under a truce which he made with Dion, 
by which he was allowed to take away his mother and 
sisters and so much of his goods and treasure as he could 
take in five triremes 1 . But the fortress and the military 
stores in it were given up to Dion. And as nothing is 
said of the mercenaries, it would seem that they passed 
into Dion's service. Dion now went into the Island and 
was welcomed by his sister Aristomache, the widow of the 
old Dionysios, by his wife Arete, whom he took back 
again, and by his son Hipparinos. 

“ The joy throughout Syracuse was great ; but it was 

soon damped. Dion went to live in his own house and not 

in the fortress ; but he kept possession of the fortress when 

men hoped that he would destroy it altogether. We cannot 

blame him when he refused, what many wished, to destroy 

the tomb of the elder Dionysios, and to cast out his bones. 

But he kept power in his own hands, and kept on his Aristo- 

£ . , cratic go- 

haughty demeanour. He had no thought of restoring the vernment 

, of Didn. 

democracy as it had stood before the tyranny began. He 
was still corresponding with Plato and with friends at 
Sparta and Corinth 2 , cities used to aristocratic govern- 

[* Plut. Didn, 50.] 

Among the principal accusations against Didn made by Hdrakleidds 
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chap. xi. ment. Among them they dreamed of another beautiful 
scheme of government, in which what we may call king, 
lords, and commons were all to have their proper places \ 
Herakleides and his party, whether they knew anything of 
all this or not, at least knew that Dion had not restored 
the old Syracusan commonwealth, but kept all power in 
his own hands. They naturally complained. And now 
Dion yielded to his friends who again suggested the death 

Murder of of Herakleides. Dion had refused to put him to death 

Hdra- 

kieidgs. when it could have been done, if not by a legal sentence, 
at least by military execution ; he now sank to connive at 
the secret murder of Herakleides 2 . Whatever he had 

and bis followers (Plutarch, Didn, 53), besides his preservation of DionysW 
tomb and his maintenance of the “ Syracusan Bastille ” (on t^v d/cpav ov 
nariffKa\p€ : cf. Grote, ch. lxxxiv), was that he sent to Corinth for counsellors 
((TVfjipov\ovs) and fellow-Strategoi (avvdpxovTas, cf. Plut. Dion, 29). He sent 
for Corinthians, adds Plutarch, because he thought that they would be 
readier instruments for introducing the form of government that he wished 
to establish at Syracuse (dpa/u /cal tovs KopivOtovs bXiyapxiKwrtpov t€ itoXi - 
rcvophovs Kai pi) TtoXXd re ov koivu/v iv t$> brjpup vpdTTOvrai). An interesting 
trace of Did ns Corinthianizing policy may be found in the issue by him 
of a Syracusan coinage, modelled on the “Pegasi” (IIcDXot) of Corinth. 
The coins of Corinth and her colonies had already, in the days of the 
Elder Dionysios, attained a large currency in Sicily (see Suppl. III. p. 349), 
but it is at this time that ten-litra pieces (dcnaXirpoi orar/jpes), as they 
were known in the island, were first struck in the name of the Syracusans. 
A fellow coinage, evidently the result of a monetary convention with 
Syracuse, was at the same time issued by Leontinoi, — an evidence of the 
equal alliance between the two cities under Didn (see Syr. Medallions, 
&c., 156 seqq., and Suppl. IV).] 

[ l Plut. Didn, 53; ’Et TtvSet tit t^v p\v d/eparov typLOKpariav, <J/s ov iroXt- 
rtlav f dXXd iravroird/Xiov oZoav ttoXltucjv, /card rbv nxdrojva, /ca/Xvctv, A a- 
Kojvucbv H ri /cal Kprjn/cbv <rx$/*a pu£dp.*vos be drjpov /cal paffiXelas dp/, a to - 
/cparlav tx ov tiriCTarovaav /cal Ppa&cvov<rav rd pUyiara /cadiardvai /cal 
KoapLuv. Plat. Resp. viii. 551 d.] 

[* Plut. Didn, 53 ; *fh ovv paXicrra npds ravra rbv *H pajcXdSrjv kvavndj - 
acaOai irpo<Jt$ 6 /ca koX rdXXa Tapax&tys kcu (vptrdBtTOs /cal aracnaoTi/cbs %v f 
otos irdXat /HovXofiivovs avrbv e/c&Xvev avtXtiv, tovtois Mrpepc r< 5 re. To 
soothe the, Syracusans who were greatly excited by this act of violence, 
Didn gave Herakleidds a state funeral with military honours.] 
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done before, whatever he dreamed of doing, he was now chap.xi. 
practically tyrant. 

“ As such he was before long to undergo the tyrant's fate. 

With the position of a tyrant he had not learned to practise 
the system of caution and suspicion by which tyrants 
maintained their power. He still put faith in his Athenian 
friend Kallippos l , who all the while was plotting against 
him. He had warnings and visions, and his son threw 
himself from a window and was killed. His wife AretS, 
and his sister Aristomachc, knew better what was going 
on. They made Kallippos take the Great Oath, the most Murder of 
solemn of oaths in the name of the great goddesses of 
Sicily, that he was planning no ill against Dion 2 . But he 
cared not for the oath, and he presently compassed the death b.c. 354 

[June]. 

of Dion at the hands of some young Zakynthians. These, 
one would think, must have been men who had followed 
Dion when he set sail from their island, but who turned 
against him now that he was looked on as a tyrant.” 

§ 2. Tauromenion refounded by Andromachos . 

About this time yet another change took place in the 
settlement of the still youthful city which looked down 

[ x See p. 257.] 

[ a Plut. Didn, 57. In order to swear “the great oath ” ( bfi 6 aai rbv 
fjieyav optcov ) the votary descended to the Temenos of the Thesmophoroi— 

D6m6ter and PersephonS — which lay, in later times at least (see Cicero, 

Verr. iv. 53), within the limits of the Neapolis,— doubtless in contiguity to 
the great cemetery, now known as the Necropoli del Fusco (the mention 
of the descent almost suggests that the sanctuary lay below the lower 
terrace). He who took the oath was first wrapped round by the priests 
with “ the purple robe of the Goddess ” (rijv irop<pvpiba rrjs Otov) and took 
in his hand a burning torch. Kallippos carried his impiety so far (otfrw 
KarcyiXaac rwv &€&v) that he waited for the festival of the Koreia and the 
actual day of the Goddess to break his oath by accomplishing Didn’s murder. 

The feast of the Kor6 was at harvest-time- that is, in J une. Cf. Diod. v. 4.] 
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from the height of Tauros on the site where Naxos once 
had been. We have seen Dionysios plant there a colony 
of his mercenaries, without being able to do more than 
guess at their nationality 1 . To make room for them he 
had driven out the mass of Himilkon’s Sikel settlers, but 
seemingly not all 2 In such a state of things the in- 
habitants of Tauromenion would be of very mingled birth 
and customs. But there would be a Greek element among 
them, and it was the Greek element which would naturally 
assimilate the others. Greeks would settle at Tauromenion, 
and would bring with them the Greek language and Greek 
manners. That tongue and those manners would be 
adopted by Sikels, Campanians, and Iberians ; there would 
be no fear of the Greeks being assimilated by the bar- 
barians. And we may go further and say that the older 
Greek element in Tauromenion, from whatever quarter it 
came, must have been mainly Doric ; for the official 
speech of Greek Tauromenion remained Doric 3 in the teeth 
of a large Ionic immigration. 

It is to this Ionic settlement that we have now come, 
an event which fixed the character of Tauromenion as a 
Greek city for three hundred years. Our account is 
provokingly meagre. We hear of Tauromenion without 
any hint as to its condition or constitution, except that 
it still stood open to receive fresh settlers. We hear of 
a citizen of Tauromenion, Andromachos by name, who is 
described as holding the chief position in the city by virtue 
of combined wealth and character. It is no doubt his own 
son who gives this report of him ; for Andromachos was 
the father of the historian Timaios 4 . Was he a popular 


1 See above, p. 175. 3 See above, loc. cit. 

[* This results from the coins which bear the legend TATPOMENITAN 
and APXArETAS, and from the language of the great Tauromenitan in- 
scriptions. C. I. G. 5640, 5641.] 

4 Diod. xvi. 7 ; *A.v8p6paxos 6 TavpOfX€vlrrjs, T ipaiov pXv rod r cts lorroplas 
avyypaipavros irar^p &v f nkovrcp 5 ^ teal if'vxfjs \afiirp 6 rrjn 8 ia<p(pcuv. 
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leader, a magistrate of the commonwealth, or something chap.xi. 
more? Whether demagogue, magistrate, or tyrant, he 
had power or influence for a great work. And, as it was 
a work in direct opposition to the policy of the late tyrant 
of Syracuse, we may safely believe that Tauromenion had 
taken advantage of the death of Dionysios to assert its 
independence. One class of his victims, or rather their Andro- 
children, found at last a resting-place at the hands of^nts* 
Andromachos. The remnant of the scattered Naxians, N * xiai V 
driven from Naxos, driven again from Mylai x , after wan- Tauro- 
dering for years up and down Sicily, were at last brought menlon * 
together by the Tauromenitan leader, and were received to 
the citizenship of the city on the mountain-side 2 . 

It was a turning-point in the history of Tauromenion 
when these Naxian settlers first looked down from their 
new home upon the forsaken home of their fathers. From 
the youngest of the Greek cities in Sicily they looked 
down on the site of the eldest. Naxos in a manner sprang 
to life again in the now Greek Tauromenion. The city Naxian 
did not indeed adopt the Chalkidian speech of the new take-over, 
settlers ; but it did adopt their traditions. For the Naxians 
came with traditions ready made; the mixed multitude 
whom they found in Tauromenion could have had no com- 
mon traditions of any kind. 

The story of the origin of the name, told once before 
of the Sikel settlers under Himilkon, is told again of 
the Greek settlers under Andromachos. They would 
abide on Tauros, and the name of Tauromenion, with 
better luck than in the former case, set forth their 
purpose of so abiding 3 . By this last change the holy 
place of the patron god of Sikeliot settlement came back 


X/ See above, pp. 157, 158. 

2 Diod. u. s. ; *Avdp 6 puixos fjOpoiGt tov? l/f tt}s N a£ov rjjs ftara<x/ca<p(i<rijf 
ford A lovvaiov ir€pi\€i<pOivras. 

9 Diod. u. s. See above, p. 108. 
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chap. xi. to his own people, to his own people in the strictest 
sense, to the children of those who had first reared his 
Cult of altar. That altar now again stood within the territory 
ArchSgetSs °f a Greek city, and Tauromenion, in the persons of her 
at Tauro- jfaxian settlers, devoted herself with all zeal to the worship 
of Apollon Archegetes, and commemorated him as her own 
upon her coins \ The whole story of Tauromenion is sin- 
gularly like the story of the Thermai of Himera 2 . In both 
cases the Carthaginian founder had called a town into 
being whose special object was to stand in the way of 
Analogy Greek advance. Thermai was settled by Phoenicians, Tau- 
Thermai of romenion by Sikels ; one was a part of the Carthaginian 
Himera. dominion in Sicily, the other was at most an ally bound to 
Carthage by ties of gratitude. In both cases the new 
foundation came to answer purposes exactly opposite to 
those for which it was founded. The spots which were 
meant to be outposts of the barbarian against the Greek 
were presently admitted within the Greek fold, and each 
took the place of a lost Greek city. The tale of Sikeliot 
commonwealths was not in the end shortened by the over- 
throw of Himera and Naxos. Thermai and Tauromenion, 
towns still abiding and keeping their ancient names, were 
added to the roll in their stead. 

Later his- The city thus strengthened by new colonists grew and 
Tauro- prospered, and became specially remarkable for the wealth 
memon. 0 £ c itizens 3 . Greek Tauromenion ran through the 
usual course of a Sikeliot city in later times. Settled 
again by a Roman colony 4 , it lived on till the days of its 

[ x The coins bear on the obverse a head of Apolldn and the inscription 
APXATETA 2 . On the reverse they show a lyre or tripod, also a bull. 
(See B. M. Cat., Sicily; Head, Hist. Num. 165.)] 

3 See vol. iii. pp. 51 1, 512. 

5 Diod. u. s. ; rdx v 7 V S imSoatv Kafi&avo4cr)s t ol n\v ol/e^ropa 

fity&Kovs irtfHcnorfaavTQ nKoirovs, j) 5^ tt6\is &£i6\oyov d^tcvfxa irepurotrjoa - 
ft ivrj, k . r.A. 

* Diod. u. s. 
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greatest glory, as the last of Sikeliot cities to hold out for chap. xi. 
Christ and Caesar against the assaults of the besieging 
Saracens l . But even that greater memory does not shut 
out the thoughts of the stirring early days of the city. 

There is much on the spot to call up the names of Himil- Site and 
kon and Dionysios and Andromachos, and above all to set of^auro- 
before our eyes the night-attack of the tyrant and his dis- memou * 
comfiture. The rocks and the heights are there still, and 
not the rocks and the heights only. There is the wall 
with the work of the Sikel and the Greek side by side 2 . 

There is the temple of the Greek changed into the church 
of the Christian apostle of Sicily. There is the theatre, 
the work of the Greek enlarged and modified by the 
Roman, the theatre which, unlike those of Syracuse and 
Argos, still keeps so large a part of its scena , and where 
we hardly mourn the loss of the rest as we look out 
on the hills and the sea between its fragments 3 . The 
so-called naumachia abides, and not a few other traces 
of the presence of the Roman. Ilis lasting traditions 
too may be often seen in the survival of his manner of 
building long after the rule of even the Eastern Rome 
had come to an end. The Saracen has tombs and walls 
assigned to him; but no defender of TJ^uromenion, from 
Himilkon onwards, seems to have thought it needful to 
fence in the city with any wall on the steep mountain- 
side above it. But beside the gates at the two ends of 
the town, there is another gate in the middle, and from 
each of these gates walls are carried up to join together 
the defences of the town with those of the castle. All 
these things, though of later date, may well represent 
earlier arrangements. Of the days of the Norman kings 

1 Rametta held out longer than Taormina, but Rametta was hardly 
a city, and certainly not a Sikeliot city. 

3 See above, p. 109. 

8 The scena at Taormina is undoubtedly Roman ; and there is the 
comiug question whether there was any Greek scena at all. 

VOL. IV. V 
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chap. xi. there is no perfect work ; but Taormina is rich in graceful 

Taormina, pieces of building of yet later styles. The matchless site 
would be something even without a story, but at Taormina 
the story is for ever written on the site. On the long 
ridge of the town, on its walls and gates, on the rocks on 
which it stands, on the prouder rocks which rise above it, 
we may truly say that, of all who have assailed or de- 
fended the mountain-city, alongside of the names of 
Ibrahim and of Roger, the first names in the long story of 
Tauromenion dwell there also. Himilkon the Carthaginian 
founder — Dionysios the Greek who undid the founder's 
work — Andromachos who decreed that the work of both 
should turn to the behoof of Hellas — the names of all 
live there. They live not only in the echoes which have 
reached us from the writings of the comrade of Dionysios 
and the son of Andromachos ; they are stamped upon the 
spot itself, graven with an iron pen to be read on the rock 
for ever. 

§ 3 . Period of confusion at Syracuse from DiSns death 
to the coming of Timoleon . b.c. 354-344. 

Reign of * “ Several yesyrs of confusion followed the death of Dion, 

Kallippos * 

at Syra- who had begun so well and ended so ill. Kallippos kept 

cuse. 

[354*353*] himself in power for about a year 1 . He gave himself out 
as a deliverer, and wrote a letter to that effect to his own 
city of Athens. He threw Aristomache and Arete into 
prison, where Arete gave birth to a son. Next one 
Hiketas, a friend of Dion, professed to have the two 
women released and sent to Peloponnesos, but he had them 
drowned on the voyage. The child seems to have lived. 

* Story of Sicily, p. 215 seqq. 

[ l For Kallippos’ rule at Syracuse, see Plutarch, Di6n, 58, and Diod. 

•*vi. *6.1 
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Presently men began to complain of Kallippos ; but for a chap. xi. 

while he got the better of his enemies, who found shelter 

at Leontinoi. Then a new claimant appeared, Hipparinos, Hipparinos 
. seizes the 

son of the old Dionysios, by Aristomache, nephew there- tyranny. 

fore of Dion. He would naturally strive to get dominion ^ 353 35 ^ 
in Syracuse if he could, and he might even give himself 
out as the avenger of his mother and uncle. When 
Kallippos was warring against Katane, Hipparinos con- 
trived to enter Syracuse with his brother Nysaios and 
to get possession of the Island. Kallippos had to put 
up with the tyranny of Katane 1 instead of that of 
Syracuse, and Hiketas got hold of the tyranny of Leon- Nysaios. 
tinoi. Hipparinos was presently killed in a drunken fit, ^ 351 
and Nysaios kept the Island 2 . Lastly, their elder half- Restora- 
brother, Dionysios himself (b. c. 346), tried his luck again, nysios II. 
He had been living at Lokroi, his mother's city, since he 
had left Syracuse, and had made himself hated there by 
his cruelty and debauchery 3 . He now saw another chance, 


[ l It was said that Kallippos remarked on this that he “ had lost a city 
and gained a cheese-scraper” (on iro\iv ano\oj\(Kws rvpSKvrjariv €i\r)<p(v, 
Pint. 1 . c.). This points to a play on the name Katan& otherwise explained 
as the Sikel word for a dish, — the Latin catinum (of. Sicily, i. 377, 561 ; 
Holm, das alte Katania). Kallippos subsequently made an unsuccessful 
attempt on Messana, and, unable apparently to maintain his tyranny on 
Sicilian soil, succeeded (350 B. c.) in seizing RhSgion, where Dionysios II 
had recently planted his colony of Phoibia. There he was killed shortly 
afterwards by his companions, Leptin^s and Polysperchdn, with the same 
ornamental knife, it was said, wherewith Didn had been murdered (Plut. 
Didn, 58).] 

[ 2 For the drunken end of Hipparinos and the dissipation of his suc- 
cessor Nysaios, Athdnaios (x. 47) cites the histories ( Philippica ) of 
Theopompos of Chios, books 40 and 41 (cf. jEl. V. H. ii. 41). Nysaios as 
the emblem of his tyranny wore an embroidered robe and set up a four- 
horse chariot (KdTfGKtv&craTO riOpuntov teal t^v i<T9r}ra r^v ttoikiKtjv &v- 
iKaP cv).] 

[ 3 Dionysios had seized the two citadels of Lokroi (Justin, xxi. 2, “arcem 
occupat ; ” but later, Livy (xxix. 6) speaks of “ duae arces haud multum 
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chap. xi. and he contrived to drive his brother Nysaios from the 
tionof Dio- ^ anc ^ which, with his son Apollokrates, he occupied, and 
nysios II. was tyrant once more. And all this time Plato was 
dreaming dreams and writing letters and sketching an- 
other constitution for Syracuse, in which Dionysios and 
Hipparinos and the young son of Dion should all be con- 
stituted kings at once h 

<c It would seem that none of these tyrants who came in 
one after the other had occupied all Syracuse ; they could 
have held only the Island. At any rate there were some- 
Distracted where citizens of Syracuse who were able to act. Besides 

state of 

Syracuse all these tyrants, the Carthaginians were again beginning 
to be threatening. Men feared lest, not only freedom but 
Greek life altogether, should be wiped out in Sicily 2 . 

inter se distantes ”). He slew or banished the richest citizens ; allowed 
his soldiers to tear off the ornaments of the Lokrian women in the temple 
of Aphrodite, where they were gathered together in fulfilment of a vow 
(Justin, xxi. 3). He turned the largest house of Lokroi into his harem, 
and there in chambers strewn with thyme and roses insulted the daughters 
of the citizens. (A then. xii. 58 ; Ml. V, H. ix. 8.) He appears moreover 
(Just. loc. cit.) to have claimed and exercised a kind of jus primce noctis. 
According to Justin (1. c.) the attempt of Dionysios to recover Syracuse 
was the result of a successful uprising of the Lokrians who succeeded in 
expelling him and his mercenaries. The revenge now taken by the out- 
raged citizens on his wife and daughters outdid the worst horrors of the 
French Revolution. After undergoing every conceivable outrage they 
were tortured to death with pins thrust under their nails. The very flesh 
was torn from their bones and the passers-by made to partake of it. What 
remained was burnt and the sea sown with the ashes. (Ath6n. xii. 58 ; 
^El. V. H. ix. 8; Strabo, vi. 1. 8; and cf. Plut. Reip. Ger. Prsec. 28.) 
Dionysios’ efforts to secure their liberation had been seconded by the 
Tarantines (Strabo, 1 . c.).] 

[* Plat. Ep. viii. p. 356.] 

[ a The author of Plato’s letters (Ep. viii. p. 353 F) goes so far as to 
say that throughout Sicily the Greek language was in danger of dying out, 
and that the island seemed about to be turned into a Phoenician or Oscan 
state; 5 * tavirep twv (Ikotoov yiyvrprai n teal &tt€vktwv axeSbv els Iprj- 
piav ttjs 'EWrjvttcrjs (pwvrjs Zuctkia ndaa, Qoivucwv ^ 'Otukwv ptra^akovaa 
cis r tva SvvacTelav teal tepdros.] 
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They sought for help, they sought it in Old Greece, at the chap. xi. 

hands of their metropolis Corinth. Hiketas too at Leon- Hiketas 

tmoi was believed to be making plots in concert with general 

by Syra* 

Carthage ; but he openly joined in the appeal to Corinth, cusans. 
and the free Syracusans chose him general V* 

§ 4 . Timoleon . b.c. 344-338. 

“ And now the purest hero in the whole tale of Sicily, 
till his likeness came again in our own day, steps on the 
field. What Dion had professed to do, what at one time 
we may believe he really meant to do, Timoleon did. 

During our whole story we are struck with the true and 
generous zeal for the suffering Sicilian colony which is 
shown by the Corinthian commonwealth generally. In 
Timoleon this zeal reaches its height. He was a noble Earlier 
Corinthian, son of Timodamos, and he first distinguished Timoledn. 
himself by saving the life of his brother Timophanes in 
battle 2 . But when Timophanes presently seized the 
tyranny, after exhorting him in vain to give up his ill- 
gotten power, he joined with Aischylos the brother-in-law 
of Timophanes in putting him to death, though he did 
not himself strike the blow 3 . To slay a tyrant was 
[ l Plut. Timoledn, I.] 

[ 3 The battle was fought against the Arglves and Klednaians (Plut. 

Timole6n, 4). This was perhaps the battle of the year 368 b. c. mentioned 
by Xenophdn (Hell. vii. 1. 25) in which the Corinthian detachment took 
part with the Athenians under Chabrias against the Argives near Epidauros. 

The Klednaians indeed are not mentioned in Xenophdn’ s account. (See 
Holm, G. S. ii. 464, 465 ; Rehdantz, Vitae Iphikratis, Chabriae, Timothei, 
Atheniensium, p. 106, N. 57 : and cf. F. J. Amoldt, Timoledn, pp. 34, 35.) 

Held is solitary in his opinion (Plut. Vitt. ^Emil. Pauli et Timol. 539) that 
the battle connects itself with the Boeotian- Corinthian War, and took place 
in 393 b. 0.] 

[ 3 Plut. Tim. 4 ; cf. Com. Nepos, Tim. 1. Timoledn stood apart weeping 
and mantling his face. Dioddros (xvi. 65) makes Timoledn himself murder 
his brother in the public agora . ] 
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CHAP. XI. 


Enforced 
retirement 
of Timo- 
ledn. 


He is sent 
by Corin- 
thians to 
deliver 
Syracuse. 


among the Greeks counted as the noblest of deeds; but 
some doubted whether it should be done by a brother-in- 
law and a brother. Men's minds therefore were divided ; 
some honoured Timoleon as the slayer of a tyrant, while 
others loathed him as the murderer of a brother. And 
among these last, to Timoleon's great grief, was Dama- 
rista, the mother both of himself and of his slain brother. 
According to one account, the Syracusan embassy came 
very soon after these events, while, according to another, 
a space of twenty years had passed \ In any case, when 
the Syracusan embassy came to ask help from Corinth, 
Timoleon was called to take the command. He was bidden 
to go forth as a kind of ordeal ; his former act should be 
judged by his acts in his new character 2 . 

“ Just as in the case of Gylippos, more turned on the 
man that was sent than on the force that was put under 
his command. Corinth gave Timoleon only seven ships, 
but one of these was specially consecrated to the goddesses 
of Sicily 3 . For the priestess of Demeter and Persephone 


[ l According to Dioddros (xvi. 65) Timophanes was murdered 364-5 B. o„ 
Bhortly before the arrival of the Syracusan envoys at Corinth. Plutarch 
(Tim. 7 and cf. Comp. Timoledn. et P. JEmil. 2) gives an interval of twenty 
years during which Timoledn lived in mourning and retirement, avoiding 
the agora and bSma and all public affairs. He had thought of starving 
himself to death but had been dissuaded by his friends.] 

[ a Plutarch says (Tim. 7) that the leading citizen Tdlekleides remarked 
to the Assembly that if Timoledn succeeded in his enterprise they would 
decide that he had slain a tyrant, if he failed, a brother (“ dv ft Iv 7 dp ” i<f>rj 
“koXcus dyatyfoy, rijpayyoy dyypyicivai 5 ($£oftev, dv <pav\ cus, dd€\<t>6v”). 
Dioddros (xvi. 65) who represents the Corinthian Qerousia as debating at 
the same time the question of Timoledn’s guilt and the request of the 
Syracusan envoys, makes them come to the formal decision — kdv p\v kcl\Zs 
dp£y tgjv XvpcLKoaiQov tcpivtiv avrdv TVpavvoKrdvov' idv it\tovtKTiK&Ttpov 
dtit\<f>ov <f>ov4a. Plutarch’s version is the more probable.] 

[ 8 Plut. Tim. 8. Cf. Diod. xvi. 66.] 
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at Corinth dreamed that the goddesses told her that they chap. xi. 

were going on a voyage to Sicily with Timoleon x . And Voyage of 
, , , . , - . _ _ Timoledn. 

he and his men had many signs on the voyage to show 

that the goddesses were with them 2 . They were further 
strengthened by human help ; for of the sister cities of 
Syracuse Leukas gave one ship, and Korkyra, once more, 
as in the days of Hippokrates, forgetting her quarrel with 
her mother, gave two 3 . But the force that went was but 
small, a few Corinthian volunteers, and about 1,200 mer- 
cenaries 4 . And these were mostly men of bad repute, 
who had served with the Phokian leaders who had robbed 
the Delphian temple. For we must remember that we 
have come to the days when Philip of Macedon had be- 
come a great power in Greece. He had already taken 
Olynthos, but he had not yet fought the battle of Chairo- [b.c. 344 .] 
neia. With such a force as this Timoleon set forth to 
drive Dionysios a second time out of his stronghold in the 
Island of Syracuse. And on the way, when the fleet 


f 1 Diod. xvi. 66 ; *0 8 ^ Ti/xo\4ouu rrpoa/cq/cows ij v h rep KopivOep t5jv tt}s 
Arjpnjrpos feed K 6pr)S Upeiwv, '6 ti kcltcL rbv vttvov avrais al 9 eat irporjy'yetXav 
cvpLTrXevaeadai rots nepl r bv T tptoXiovTa fcaroi rbv tt\ov v rbv els rty Up&v 
abr&v vr\(Tov. Cf. Plut. Tim. 8.] 

[ 2 Timoledn himself on his way through the Gulf of Corinth paid a visit 
to Delphi. As he descended, after the customary sacrifice, to the shrine of 
the oracle ( rb ptavTttov), a votive diadem ( raivia ) embroidered with wreaths 
and Victories fell down from the wall and rested on his head (Plut. Tim. 8). 
A burning torch, — the mystic symbol of the Goddesses, — appeared at night 
in the heavens and led the way across the Ionian Sea to the Italian shore 
(Diod. xvi. 66 ; Plut. 1. c.), which they reached at Metapontion (Diod. 1. c.) t 
— itself a chosen seat of D6m3t6r and her daughter.] 

[ s Plut. Tim. loc. cit.] 

[ 4 Dioddros (xvi. 66) speaks of 700 mercenaries. According to Plutarch 
(Tim. 11) his total force, counting the recruits from Korkyra and Leukas, 
was 1 ,000. Dioddros gives Timoledn still 1,000 men at Hadranum (xvi. 68), 
Plutarch (Tim. 12) makes it 1,200, but Dioddros (1. c.) mentions that he 
received some reinforcement at Tauromenion.] 
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CHAP. XI. 

Timoledn 
at Rh6gion. 
Embassy 
from 
Hiketas. 


Timoledn 
eludes 
Carthagi- 
nian fleet. 


reached Rhegion, now again a free city, they found there 
a Carthaginian fleet of twenty ships, with envoys from 
Hiketas *. He had, he said, defeated the tyrant ; he had 
recovered Syracuse, all but the Island, and there he was 
going to besiege Dionysios with the help of the Cartha- 
ginians 2 . He would be glad to receive Timoleon himself, 
and to consult with him as to operations ; but the Cartha- 
ginians would not allow the Corinthian ships to come to 
Syracuse. There was more reason than ever to go on, 
as Hiketas now plainly showed that he was in league with 
Carthage ; but it was hard to go on in the face of the 
Punic fleet. By a clever trick, planned with the Rhegines, 
who were zealous in his cause, he contrived to get his ships 
out and to land at Tauromenion without the knowledge of 
the Carthaginians 3 .” 


He knew whither to sail. The direct voyage across the 
strait to Messana would in any case have been dangerous 
with a stronger Punic force at Rhegion ; and however the 


[ l Plut. Tim. 9 ; Diod. xvi. 68. A Carthaginian trireme had already 
(Diod. xvi. 66) met Timoledn’s squadron at Metapontion, and forbidden 
them to proceed to Sicily. The Rhdgines meanwhile had offered him their 
alliance (ib.).] 

[ a Hiketas had captured Syracuse three days before Timoledn’s arrival 
at Rhegidn (Diod. xvi. 68 f. ; cf. Plut. Tim. 9).] 

[ 3 Plut. Tim. 12; cf. Diod. xvi. 68. Timoledn pretended to be ready to 
accept Hiketas’ proposal that he should send back his fleet to Corinth, but 
urged that for his own security and in order that Hiketas’ own intention 
fully to liberate Syracuse might be better known, he should make the 
Rhdgine Ddmos a witness to the agreement, as being a Greek city on 
terms of friendship with both parties. The Rhdgines in furtherance of 
Timoledn’s plan called an Assembly (avvrjyov itcKXrjo'ia v) and closed the 
gates. Their orators made long speeches so as to give Timoledn time to 
complete the embarkation of his troops while the envoys of Hiketas and 
the Carthaginians were engaged in the discussion. Timoledn himself kept 
his place near the Bdma, as if waiting for his turn to speak, while his 
followers made off, and finally, when all the other triremes had put to sea, 
slipped away himself and joined the last.] 
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people of Messana may have been ready to welcome the chap. xi. 
deliverer, there was a power over them to which Timoleon 
must have been hateful, and to which the barbarian fleet 
would have been ready to give its best help. The tyrant 
Hippdn, of whom nothing more seems to be known, 
was lord of Messana \ A little to the south, not within 
the strait, but on the open waters of the Ionian sea, the 
deliverer was assured of a safe refuge. The heights of 
Tauromenion are clearly seen from the haven of Rhegion, 
and there freedom and Timoleon had a sure friend. An- 
dromaehos, who had given the hill-city new citizens and 
a new life, was still in power there 2 . Whatever was the 
exact nature of his authority, he was eager for the freedom 
of Syracuse and of all Greek Sicily, and a zealous enemy 
of the tyrants who held so many towns, Greek and Sikel. 

He had already sent invitations to Timoleon, and offers 
of help in his work 3 . To Tauromenion then Timoleon Landing of 
guided his handful of ships, and beneath the hill of Tauros JtTa!uro^ 
the new deliverer first set foot on Sicilian ground. He memon - 
was treading the soil trodden by the first Greek settlers in 
the island; if Naxos sat no more on her peninsula, her 
scattered children had found a new home on the height 
which looked down on it, and Apollon Archegetes stood 
ready to bless the work of those who came to free Greek 
cities as well as the older work of those who came to found 
them. Timoleon and his followers were warmly welcomed 
by Andromachos and by the whole people of Tauromenion. 

He made their city his starting-point for the work of 
deliverance, and his eloquence strengthened the hearts of 
the citizens in their firm purpose to be true allies of the 

l 1 Plut. Tim. 34.] 

[* lb. 10; Ka\ovvros avrobs tn irdXat irpoOvfxojs *A vBpofxaxov rod r^v 
v?6\iv (X 0VT0S ^vyaarevovros. Diod. (xvi. 68) calls him 6 rrjs 7r6\ea)$ 

•fiyovyievos. Plutarch (1. c.) adds tSjv re kavrov ttoXltwv fiyetro po/u/jojs k at 
ducalasy and that he was an enemy of tyrants.] 

[ 3 Plut. 1. c. ; cf. Diod. 1. c.] 
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chap. xi. Corinthians, their fellow-workers in the setting up again of 
Sicilian freedom \ 

Punic en- An enemy might have spoken — no doubt enemies did 
at Tauro™ speak — of the men thus honoured by the Corinthian name 
memon. ag a g an g 0 f temple-robbers led by the murderer of his 
brother. It does not appear that so high a moral line was 
taken by the Punic envoys who presently came to Tauro- 
menion with a message of threatening. Great was the 
wrath of the Carthaginians at Rhegion when they found 
out the trick that had been played on them. But all the 
comfort that they got from the Rhegines was the taunting 
answer that Phoenicians ought to be well pleased with those 
who knew how to carry their point by guile 2 . A trireme 
was at once sent to Tauromenion, bearing Carthaginian 
envoys. 

Dialogue Their brief and pithy dialogue with Andromachos must 
Andro 3 - 11 ^ ave ^ a ^ en place in the general assembly of the Tau- 
machosand romen jt a n people. The usual place for such assemblies 

envoys. x 

was the theatre, and it may be that the elder theatre of 
Tauromenion, the Greek building some parts of which 
still abide beneath the work of Roman days which has 
usurped its name, may have been already in being and 
may have been the place of audience. The Punic speaker 
ended in a proud and barbarian fashion 3 with a parable 
after the rhetoric of the East. He turned the palm of 
his hand upwards, and said that, if the Corinthians were 
not presently sent away from Tauromenion, the whole city 
should be turned upside down in the like sort 4 . Androma- 

[* Plut. Tim. io ; Kai T ipokiovn t6t€ tj)v i t6\iv dpprjr-fjpiov irapiax* 
Kai to\)s irokiras Zneia* avva^ajvi^taOai rots K opivOlois teal awektvdepov v 
rrju 2uce\iav .] 

[ a lb. II ; ti $olviK€S Svrcs OVK dpiaKOtVTO T 015 dl &1T&TTJS irpdTTO - 

fxivois.] 

[ 3 lb. ; knaxOws Kai 0ap@apiKu>s.] 

[ 4 lb. ; tc\os • inrrlav rrjv x^f* 1 8«'£ay, efr* avOis Karaarptyas Tjwcikrjac 
rotavrqv oZaav awry tJ)v irokiv roiavrqv irorfativ.'] 
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chos was ready with an answer in kind. He turned his hand chap. xi. 
first downwards and then upwards, and told the barbarian 
that, if he did not sail away speedily, his ship should be 
turned over in the like sort *. 

W e hear nothing more of any Carthaginian action either 
at Rhegion or at Tauromenion ; twenty ships might be 
deemed too small a force to attack both cities, and, as their 
Syracusan ally sent to demand their immediate presence, 
they sailed away to the scene of more pressing need 2 , and 
left Timoleon and his force untouched under the keeping of 
their friends on the hill-side of Tauros. 

His position was hardly a hopeful one. His force was Position of 
small, — a few volunteers and mercenaries, strengthened by Tlmoledl1, 
such help as Tauromenion might give him. That one 
town was his only foothold on Sicilian soil. Of the Syra- The 
cuse which he had come to deliver, the Island was held by grants. 
Dionysios, the rest of the city by Hiketas, now a tyrant 
almost as openly avowed as Dionysios, while his Punic 
allies held the Great Harbour 2 . A crowd of lesser tyrants 
ruled in other cities, Greek and Sikel; by this time a 
Greek and a Sikel town, a Greek and a Sikel tyrant, are 
hardly to be distinguished from one another. It must not be 
forgotten that the presence of a tyrant in a Sikel town was 
itself a sign, though a sad one, of advance in Hellenic ways. 

Hiketas himself kept Leontinoi. Of Hippo n of Messana 
we have already heard. A Leptines, seemingly the mur- 
derer of the murderer Kallippos, had by some means won 
for himself a dominion among the Sikel towns of the 
north 3 . Among others he was lord of inland Engyum, 

J 1 Plut. Tim. ii ; y (kdtras 5 * 6 *A vtyojjiaxos &\\o p\v ovStv ant/cptuaro r^v 
di X*ipa vvv fxlv virriav els exuvos vvv irprjvrj irpordvas itc{k€v<T(V dirorrkuv 
avrdv , ct /ii) &ov\oito rfy vavv a vrl tokhjttjs ytvkaBai r oiavTrjvJ] 

[ 3 They were summoned by Hiketas (Plut. 1 . c.) to the Great Harbour 
of Syracuse.] 

[ 3 Cf. Plut. Tim. 24 and Diod. xvi. 72. There is no direct evidence 
that this was the same Leptines mentioned by Dioddros (xvi. 45) as the 
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holy place of the Mothers, and also of Apollonia, looking 
down from its height upon the northern sea Nikodemos, 
of whom nothing else is known, ruled on the fivefold crest 
of Centuripa 2 ; and our guide from Agyrium does not 
fail to tell us that his own city, once famous under the 
rule of Agyris, was now held by a certain Apolloniades, of 
whom he has nothing further to record 3 . Leptin£s was 
seemingly a Greek reigning over hellenized Sikels ; Niko- 
demos and Apolloniades may have been the same ; but it is 
quite as likely that they were hellenized natives, recalling 
in nomenclature, but in nothing else, the two Sikel princes 
who in earlier days had borne the name of Archonides 4 . 

A greater interest is awakened by the name of Mamercus, 
tyrant of Katane. His Italian name, illustrious in the 
iEmilian house of Rome 5 , had been borne by a brother of 
Stesichoros 6 , and it suggests the no less Italian name of 
Marcus, borne in days to come by the man of Keryneia 
who called the League of Achaia to its second being 7 . It 
implies Italian descent or connexion ; it is hardly enough 

joint liberator of Rhegion, and by Plutarch (Didn, 58) as one of the 
murderers of Kallippos and as acting in the interest of mercenary troops. 
As a leader of mercenaries, however, he was at any rate in a position to 
seize the tyrannis in Sicilian towns.] 

[ l See Sicily, i. 144.] 

[ a Diod. xvi. 82.] [ 3 lb.] 

[ 4 See Sicily, ii. 381, iii. 236.] 

[ 5 The first Mamercus of the HSmilian gens was, according to one 
tradition, a son of King Numa, who is said to have named him after a son 
of Pythagoras (Plut. Numa, 8). From his winning manners (af/ivAta) he 
is further said to have given his name to the Gens (see Mommsen, Unterit, 
Dial. 356). The name is of course Oscan, connected with Mamers ==* Mars 
(cf. Festus, s. v.) ; and according to another account this HSmilian Mamercus 
was a son of Mars and Silvia (Plut. Parall. Gr. et Rom. 26).] 

[ 6 According to Suidas, Stesichoros had a brother called Mamertinus. 
Stesichoros himself, though his activity as a poet is connected with Himera, 
appears to have been born of parents who had migrated hither from 
Mataurus or Metaurum, on the W. coast of what was afterwards the 
Bruttian country. This would account for his brother’s Italic name.] 

[ 7 Pol. ii. 10. 41, 43. Cf. Freeman, Hist, of Fed. Gov., 1st ed. 248 ; 
and ed. 193.] 
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of itself absolutely to prove that he had risen to power as chap. xi. 
a captain of Italian mercenaries l . He was at all events 
either Greek by name or speech, or else he had gained a 
command of that tongue remarkable in a stranger. Like 
the elder Dionysios, he aspired to literary fame ; he wrote 
poems and tragedies, and sometimes, it would seem, tried 
his hand at satire 2 . 

To all of these men the coming of Timoleon was 
threatening; his errand was to clear, not only Syracuse, 
but all Sicily, of the class of which they were members. 

And if Timoleon was the natural object of the hatred of Timoledn 
the tyrants, he had not yet won to himself the love the tyrants' 
or the trust of the victims of the tyrants. Deliverers hatred * 
had been rather plentiful in Sicily, and the distinction 
between the deliverer and the tyrant had not always 
been clearly drawn. It was on errands of deliverance 
that Pharax had come from Sparta and Kallippos from 
Athens, and men feared that the new deliverer from 
Corinth might prove no better than they 3 . And though 
the piety of his biographer shrinks from adding the name 
of Dion to his list, the latter days of that deliverer also 
had not been such as to win much confidence for the new- 
comer whose promises were not more hopeful than those of 
Dion had once been. 

For a while Timoleon abode at Tauromenion, hanging 


[* It is to be observed, however, that Cornelius Nepos (Tim. 2) speaks 
of Mamercus as “ Italicum ducem . . . qui tyrannos adjutum in Siciliam 
venerat.”] 

[ a Plutarch (Tim. 31) relates that after his victory over the Syracusan 
mercenaries Mamercus dedicated their shields to the Gods, with the 
inscription — 

Ta<r 5 ’ dcrp€ioypa<p€is Kal xP va€ ^* < t >at,T1 l^* ,fT P ovs 
aomhas damdiois (T\opw cvrcXtcri. 

The trophies at which this gibe was aimed were probably shields taken 
by Timoledn from the Carthaginians and their barbarian allies at the 
Krimisos (Diod. xvi. 80). We recall the enamelled shields of the Gauls.] 

[* Plut. Tim. 11.] 
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chap. xi. on to Sicily, as his biographer says, by a narrow fringe 1 , 
Timoledn but meeting with no general welcome or acceptance. Men 
menion. did not at once flock to his standard, nor, for some weeks 

at least, did the people of any other Sicilian town call 
on him to come to help them against either foreign enemies 
or home-bred tyrants. 

The time of waiting however could not have been very 
long. And when an invitation did come to Timoleon, it 
came from a place whose good will might pass for a favour- 
able omen. Timoleon had been guided and guarded on his 
voyage by the Hellenic goddesses of Sicily ; they had steered 
his course to the friendly shelter of Tauromenion ; he was 
now to receive his first welcome from the votaries of the 
native powers of the land, and to count as his first ally the 
Hadranum fire-god of the Sikel in his own person. Hadranum on the 
fire-god. ledge below the southern slope of iEtna, the town which 
the elder Dionysios had called into being under the shadow 
of the ancient Sikel temple, did not as yet reckon among 
the great cities of Sicily, but it was looked on everywhere 
as holy, as the home of the god of the land whom all the 
nations of the land agreed in reverencing 2 . But the 
sanctity of the spot did not keep its people from civil dis- 
cord. We are told nothing of the form of government in 

Hadranum; but it was one which admitted of vehement 
Its divided dissension and debate among its citizens. When we read 

politic*.. ^at one party was for calling in Hiketas and the Cartha- 

ginians and another for calling in Timoleon 3 , we are 
tempted to think that the latter call was the true voice of 
the people, and that the allies of the barbarian were at most 
an oligarchy, perhaps only the following of a tyrant, who 

P Plut. Tim. II ; T ip.o\4ovra &<Tn€p l/e KpaairiSov nvbs Xcnrov tijs 
1 avpop,(ViTa>v rroKixvrjs t V ^itcfAiq, npocrrjprrjpifvov.') 

[ a lb. 12 ; [’AdpainT&v] irbkw pitcpav p&v, UpcLv 5* ov<rav * ASpavov 0€ov 
twos ripuufjiivov bia(ptp6vr<»s h 2i/c€Ai<y. See Sicily, i. 184, seqq.] 

[ s n>.j 
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felt his dominion passing from him. Each side called on CH ap. xi. 
its ally, and neither ally failed his partisans. If Hiketas 
started from Leontinoi, his march thence to Hadranum 
would be, in the number of stadia, perhaps a little shorter 
than that of Timoleon from Tauromenion L But the march 
from Leontinoi was an easy one, largely across the famous Timoleon 
fields. The path of Timoleon was harder. The easiest road Hadramim. 
to Hadranum would have been by way of Katane ; but we 
may doubt whether Mamercus, at this stage, would have 
given a free passage to Timoleon. The deliverer had there- 
fore, like Himilkon when his path was stopped by the 
lava, to make his way by the toilsome inland road round 
the foot of iEtna. By that path among the eastern moun- 
tains Timoleon and his Thousand 2 set forth from the shore 
of Naxos, as a later Thousand made their way on the like 
errand from the shore of Marsala through the less toilsome 
mountains of the West. 

The end of the first day’s march found them at a point 
still seemingly nearer to Tauromenion than to Hadranum. 

There they bivouacked. The second day, a day of slow and 
hard marching, was far advanced when they had reached a 
distance of less than four miles from this ground. At that Hiketas 
point news was brought that Hiketas had drawn near to Hadranum. 
Hadranum from the other side, and had pitched his camp out- 
side the town 3 . Here was the work for which they were 
come, to save Hadranum from falling into the hands of the 
traitor. The officers of Timoleon'’s little army at once halted 
their men. Let them rest and take food, and they would fall 

[ L The distance of Hadranum from Tauromenion is given by Plutarch 
(1. c.) as 340 stadia, — about 40 miles.] 

[ a According to Plutarch (Tim. 12) the number was now 1,200. Timoledn 
had received some reinforcement at Tauromenion. (See above, p. 295, 
note 4.) But, as in the case of Garibaldi, the force with which he had 
actually landed was 1,000.] 

[ 3 Plut. Tim. 1 2 ; ij/covaev &pn npocr/juyvvvai rdv * I/cerrjv t§ iroKtxyiw nal 

KaTCLfTTpaTovtUiveiv,] 
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upon the enemy with a better heart 1 . But the general 
coming up prayed them to attack at once. They would 
find the enemy in no battle array, but resting in their tents 
and busy with their suppers 2 . Timoleon then seized his 
shield for the charge and marched on at the head of his 
men, as advancing to certain victory. The like spirit 
seized the rest ; they followed their chief ; they reached the 
camp of Hiketas with its disordered occupants, who fled at 
the first onslaught of a foe one-fifth of their own numbers. 
About three hundred were slain ; about six hundred were 
taken prisoners ; the camp of Hiketas passed into the hands 
of Timoleon, and the deliverer, fresh from his first battle 
on Sicilian ground, stood victorious before the gates of 
Hadranum. 

The gates stood open to welcome him. The men of 
Hadranum, temple-keepers of the local god, received him 
with reverence and sacred awe. For the fire-god himself 
had spoken. The dogs of Hadranus, with their gift of dis- 
cerning good and evil, might have been no ill judges of the 
question which had divided the public mind of Corinth. 
They might have been appealed to whether they would tear 
Timoleon in pieces as the murderer of his brother, or greet 
him with whine and bound as the righteous slayer of a 
tyrant 3 . But that ordeal was not needed when Hadranus 
himself had declared his will by signs more speaking than 
any words. While the fight was going on, the innermost 
doors of the temple opened of themselves, and the statue of 
the god was seen waving his spear, and with his face drip- 
ping with sweat 4 . That the graven form of Hadranus 
showed these outward signs of toil and warfare was proof 
indeed that Hadranus himself, like Aias by the banks of 

t 1 Plut. Tim. 12. The officers are spoken of as Xox^yol Hal rafiapxot.’] 

[ a lb. ; Trcpl (TKrjvSLs nal Suirvov daxb^ovs $ VTa *.] 

[ 3 See Sicily, i. 187, 188.] 

[ 4 Plut. Tim. 12 ; Si tov $€ov rb pht 56 pv attbptvov \k t ijs alxbV s 

&Kpas } rb 51 irpbaojirov I 5 pum iro\\<p jubpivov."] 
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timole6n’s escape from assassination. 

Sagras 1 , had taken his place unseen in the ranks of Timo- 
leon. The god of the Sikel had shared in the struggle 
and the victory which were to bring freedom to Sikel and 
Sikeliot alike. 

After this solemn entrance of Timoleon we hear no more 
of the party in Hadranum which had sought to bring in 
Hiketas and the Carthaginians. Hadranum, instead of 
Tauromenion, became for a while the head-quarters of the 
liberating army. 

Meanwhile Timoleon kept his head-quarters at Hadra- 
num. Under the protection of the god, he needed no 
body-guard; he dwelled without state, without suspicion, 
among his local worshippers 2 . Hiketas accordingly framed 
his scheme for getting rid of him. He sent two of his 
mercenaries 3 to Hadranum with a charge to slay Timoleon. 
They reached the holy city and found that Timoleon was 
about to sacrifice to the local god in his temple. The 
murderers, carrying daggers hidden under their clothes, 
mingled with the general congregation, and gradually drew 
nearer and nearer to their intended victim as he stood by 
the altar. The moment had all but come when they were 
about to give one another the word to strike, when a 
blow, as if dealt by the spear of Hadranus himself, lighted 
on one of the intended murderers. A man in the crowd, 
men knew not who, drew a sword, and smote one of the 
guilty twain on the head with such a stroke that he fell 
dead before the altar. The slayer rushed from the temple, 
still holding his bloody sword. The holy place itself 
stood not far from the wall of the town and from the edge 
of the hill of Hadranum 4 . But behind the town there is 

[ x Paus. iii. 19. 12.] 

[ 2 Plut.Tim. 16 ; our* oXXojs w€/h t 6 auijja awrtra.yyAvqv %x 0VTl </>v\cue^i/, 
teal t6t€ iravr&'traai , did rdv Oedv av€ifi 4 vas /cal avvirdirrcus ax°^C 0VTl 
rwv *A dpaviru/v, There is not a word to explain Timoledn’s inactivity while 
the defeated Hiketas was acting and plotting.] 

[ 3 lb. ; dvo £€Vovs.] [* See Sicily, i. 185.] 
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chap. xi. higher ground again, partly covered by the streets of modern 
Aderno. Here the slayer climbed a rocky point and sat 
as if seeking sanctuary \ Meanwhile the survivor of the 
conspirators, unhurt, untouched, unsuspected, but stricken 
in conscience as he saw the bolt of vengeance fall upon his 
comrade, grasped the altar as a suppliant, and called on 
Timoleon to spare his life and he would tell him all 2 . 
Timoleon knew not what he was to hear ; but he made the 
promise, and the penitent told him how he and the man 
who had just been slain had been sent together on their 
errand of murder. Meanwhile others had followed the 
slayer, and brought him down from his perch. He called 
out loudly that he had done no wrong, that he had only 
slain the man who had in past days slain his father in 
Leontinoi. Many in the crowd witnessed that his tale 
was true. And all men wondered at the mysterious power 
of destiny, which wrought its hidden purposes by means 
which human wit could not fathom, by bringing men and 
things together in a way which no forethought of man 
TimoleCn could foresee. The god who guarded Timoleon, the god 
asunder doubtless of the spot on which they stood, had made use 
tection Pr ° ^ n 3 ure ^ son ^ s righteous vengeance ; he had kept back 

from him all opportunity for avenging his father, till the 
moment came when, in avenging his father, he could save 
Timoleon also 3 . Of the surviving emissary of Hiketas we 
hear nothing more. To the avenger of his father and pre- 
server of Timoleon his grateful followers voted a crown of 
ten minse 4 . And the deliverance of Timoleon from such 
a danger raised men's hopes of his success on his great 
errand higher and higher. They held him as one who 
was to be guarded and reverenced as something holy, as 

[ l Plut. Tim. 16 ; favyuv npos Tiva irerpav vif/rj\))v dvarfityffw.'] 

[ 2 lb.] 

[ 3 lb. ; a\\& par airlas Ibias i rpds ri)v kictivov acuTTjplav dirb rdxrjs 
btiTTjprjatv.'] 

[* lb. ; tov p\v ovv dvBpoj irov koTt<pavo}<jav ol KopivBioi Sind pvats .] 
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one who had come into Sicily under the express guidance chap. xi. 
of the gods, and not least under the guidance of the local 
god of Hadranum l . 

* “ Timoleon now for a while kept his head-quarters at Accessions 

to Timo- 

Hadranum. His wonderful success made men believe ledn’s 

cause. 

that he was under the special care of the gods 2 . Allies 

now began to flock in to him. Several cities joined him, 

specially Tyndaris 3 , the other foundation of the elder 

Dionysios on the northern coast. And the tyrant Ma- 

mercus of Katanc sought his alliance. And presently a 

more wonderful message came than all. Dionysios grew Dionysios 

surrenders 

tired of being besieged in Ortygia, and he gave up all to the Co- 
rinthians. 

hope of being able to win back anything beyond Ortygia 4 . 

And of the two he liked better to fall into the hands of 
Timoleon than into those of Hiketas. So he offered to 
surrender, as it is put, to the Corinthians 5 . He would 
give up the stronghold and the horses and arms, and the 

[* Plut. Tim. 16 ; ws Upbv ai 'Spa teal avi/ 0 e<p Tifiojp6v.] 

* From Story of Sicily, p. 220 seqq. 

[ a Timoledn regarded himself as a chosen instrument of the Gods. He 
dedicated his house to his good Dsemdn and set up a shrine there to the 
Goddess Automatia , the fortune that comeB of itself. (Plut. Tim. 36 ; tirl 
8 ^ rrjs olteias Upbv IbpvoapLtvos Avroparias tO vfv avrijv 7 fjv oitciav Ifpqj 
daipovi KadUpwcrtv. Cf. fteip. ger. prsec. 20.) Plutarch (Tim. 36) contrasts 
the spontaneity of Timole6n’s successes with the laborious triumphs of 
Epameinondas and others. So too, he adds, there is something forced about 
the poetry of Antimachos and the paintings of Dionysios the Colophdnian, 
compared with the ease of Nikomachos' brush or Homer’s lyre. But it is 
difficult to detect “ the great Captain ” in Plutarch’s portraiture of Timoledn, 
and the insistence on luck is not very complimentary to generalship.] 

[ 3 Diod. xvi. 69. According to Plutarch (Tim. 13) several cities 
joined Timoledn before Mamercus’ adhesion. According to Dioddros (loc. 
cit.) it was after that event.] 

[ 4 Plut. Tim. 13; Diod. 1 . c.] 

[ 5 Plut. 1 . c. ,* to dl pcytarov, avrds A lovvaios diraprjtcws rjdij rats t\m<ri 
ml puKpbv diroAciirow itcno\iopK€tcr9ai, rod p\v ' Itckrov tear ecppbvq (rev aicrxpws 
JjTTijfjLivov, rbv d\ T ipoAkovra Oavpdfav kirepaf/ev bceivqt teal KopivBiois rrapadi - 
dobs avrdv ml tt)v d/ep6iro\tv . ] 
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chap. xi. mercenaries, on condition of being sent safely to Corinth 

with his private property. This offer Timoleon gladly 

Dionysioa accepted. He sent two Corinthian officers with a small 
exiled to 

Corinth, body of men to take possession of the Island *, and Dio- 
nysios, with his goods and a few friends, was sent in a 
trireme to Corinth. There the fallen tyrant lived as 
a private man for the rest of his days. It was thought 
the great wonder of the time to see one who had been so 
powerful living in a private station, more wonderful than 

Anecdotes if he had been slain or kept as a prisoner. He became the 
of the fallen # 

tyrant. great sight of Corinth, and many stories are told of the 
sharp sayings that he made to people who came to see 
him 2 . One may be enough, as it was made to so famous 

[ l Plut. Tim. 13 ; Timoledn sent 400 troops under the Corinthians 
Eukleidds and Telemachos, but on account of the enemy they had to be 
introduced privily and in small bodies at a time. How they made their 
way through Hiketas’ lines is not explained. They succeeded, however, in 
occupying the Akropolis and the Tyrant’s Castle (rd T vpawcia). Among 
the stores and munitions were 70,000 weapons, a quantity of catapult 
bolts ( 0 c\a )v) and every kind of military engine. Dionysios further 
transferred 2,000 of his mercenaries to Timoledn’s service. Dioddros (xvi. 
70) speaks of Dionysios as having had his possessions guaranteed to him by 
a treaty ( yirSanovdov ), so too Justin (xxi. 5) ; “ recepto privato instrumento, 
Corinthum in exsilium proficiscitur.” Cornelius Nepos (Tim. 2) makes 
Timoledn spare Dionysios on account of services rendered by him and his 
father to Corinth.] 

[ 3 The accounts of Dionysios in exile have been carefully collected by 
Arnoldt (Timoledn, no, seqq.). For later writers he naturally became 
a peg from which to hang anecdotes of fallen greatness, and it is difficult to 
distinguish the genuine tradition. He is said to have gone in deliberately 
for every kind of low dissipation in order to avoid any suspicion of 
political intrigue, and to disarm by his present abject condition the 
personal enemies that his former tyranny had called into being (J ustin, xxi. 
.5 ; Plut. Tim. 14). He preferred to make the market-place the scene of 
his drunken brawls, put on rags, prowled about the butchers’ shops with 
hungry eyes, and consorted with the lowest of the low. Plutarch (Tim. 14) 
adds that he gave instruction to singing girls and discussed with them 
theatrical pieces and the music to which they were set/ According 
to other accounts he turned schoolmaster (“novissime ludimagistrum 
professus pueros in trivio docebat;” Justin, xxi. 5. Of. Valer. Maximus, 
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a man. King Philip of Macedon asked him how his 
father, with so much else to do, had found time to write 
tragedies. Dionysios answered that he wrote them in the 
time which himself and Philip and all the rest who passed 
for happy spent at the wine-cup \ His old friend Plato 
had died before he came to Corinth, or we might have had 
some reflexions on his fall. 

“ The surrender of Ortygia to Timoleon happened within 
fifty days after his landing in Sicily 2 . The Corinthians 
now thought it worth while to send out a larger force 3 . 
When they were off. the coast of Italy, they were hindered 
from going on by a Carthaginian fleet ; so they spent the 

vi. 9; Cicero, Tusc. iii. 12), whether, as variously stated, to keep himself 
before the public, or to gain a livelihood, or, as Cicero suggests (l. c.), 
because he still felt the need of tyrannizing over somebody. Finally, we 
are told (Klearchos cited by AthSnaios, xii. 58 ; 541 e) he became a 
M6tragyrt6s or begging-priest of Kybel6, and went about beating a drum 
and whining for alms like a wandering dervish.] 

[ x Plut. Tim. 15. The interview with Philip probably took place in 
337 B. c., on the occasion of his summoning the representatives of all Greek 
states to that city. Some of Dionysios’ remarks show a good deal of his 
father’s biting wit. His reply to a friend who asked him what Plato and 
philosophy had done for him is full of bitter irony, — “ Do you think I have 
gained nothing from Plato when you see me bearing my altered lot as I do ? ” 
(Plut. loc. cit. ; cf. Apophth. Reg. et Imp.) To one who was contrasting the 
careers of the father and son he made the shrewd rejoinder (Plut. Ap. R.et I.), 
“ My father rose to power when Democracy was hated, I myself when 
Tyranny was envied.” His beatitude is also worth recalling ; " Blessed are 
they who have been brought up to misery ! ” ('Hs puutapioi ol Ik iraifa v 
dv(rrvxfti\ Jo. Stobaios, Florileg. tit. cx. 13. p. 582.)] 

[ 2 Plut. Tim. 16; im/ 3 ds SiKeAia? iv ^[X(pan 1 TtvTrjKOPTa, t^v r* &k p 6 iroAiv 
rwv 'XvpaKovawv iraptKafif koI Atovvcriov tls IleAoTrSvvrjffov kfatpaptv. 
Dioddros (xvi. 69, 70) (apparently confusing the account of Timoledn’s later 
demolition of the tyrant’s strongholds on the island with the account of its 
capture) turns the whole story about and makes Timoledn only take 
possession of Ortygia after his expulsion of Hiketas from Achradina and 
Neapolis, — well on, that is, in 343 B. 0. (Cf. Arnoldt, op. cit. 98, seqq.)] 

[ 3 Plut. Tim. 16 ; Diod. xvi. 69. The names of the Corinthian leaders were 
Delnarchos and DSmaretos. They sailed with ten vessels, bringing with them 
2,000 heavy-armed troops and 200 horsemen, as well as a Bum of money.] 
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chap . xi. time in a work of the same kind as that on which they 
were sent, namely in helping the people of the Greek town 
of Thourioi against the neighbouring barbarians 1 . Mean- 
while Hiketas went on besieging Ortygia, while Timoleon 
still stayed at Hadranum. 

Timoledn’s “ Hiketas now prayed the Carthaginian commander Ma- 
forces 

struggle gon to come to his help with his whole force 2 . The Punic 
against 

Hiketas ships now filled the Great Harbour, and, for the first time 
and Ma- 

gdn. in all the wars between Carthage and Syracuse, a Punic 
force was admitted into the Syracusan city 3 . Timoleon's 
men in the Island were now in great straits ; but he con- 
trived to send them in provisions in little boats ; and when 
Hiketas and Magon went to besiege Katane, Neon, the 
officer in command in Ortygia, made a sudden sally and 
occupied Achradina 4 . And about the same time the 
Corinthians in Italy contrived to elude the Punic fleet 
there and to cross the strait 5 . Timoleon now took the 

[* The barbarian foes of the Thourians were the Bruttians (B pirnoi, 
Plut. 1 . c.), elsewhere described as the revolted slaves of the Lucanians, and 
who first come into notice shortly before this date (in 356 b . c .). From 
c. 19 it appears that the country between Thourioi and Rhdgion was 
already occupied by them.] [ 2 Plat. Tim. 17.] 

[ 3 lb. Mag6n brought with him 150 ships and was able to land a force 
of 60,000. Every one thought, says Plutarch, that the long prophesied 
lKpap@&p<uais of Sicily was now about to be fulfilled. See above, p. 216.] 

[ 4 Plut. Tim. 18. The passage relating to Achradina is worth noting; 
€Kparr]<T€ nal Kariax* Atyopivrjv *Axpa£wty, 6 Hpkrwrov ktiSKCt Hal 
dOpavoTorarov vn6px*iv tt)s 'ZvpaKooicuv pepos iroA&vs, rpSvov rivd avy- 
K€ip4vtjs nal avvrjppoapivrjs Ik ttAuuvwv tt6\€ojv. The outer defence of 
Achradina, on the side of the island, that Nedn had first to carry was Didn’s 
cross-wall. Schubring, Achradina, p. 48. See above, p. 262.] 

[ 5 Plut. Tim. 19, 20. They forced their way through what was now 
the Bruttian country to RhSgion. Arrived at RhSgion they found the 
Carthaginian admiral, whose duty it was to watch the straits, had sailed 
away to Syracuse to terrify Timoledn’s garrison with sham trophies which 
they pretended to have taken from the relieving force. The Corinthians 
accordingly crossed the straits in coasting boats and were welcomed by 
Timoledn near Messana, of which he forthwith made himself master.] 
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command, and marched to Syracuse *. There Hiketas chap. xi. 

and Magon still held all the city outside Ortygia and 

Aehradina, as well as the Great Harbour. But Timoleon 

was able to encamp by the Anapos, the old camping-ground 

of so many armies 2 . Magon presently grew suspicious of Magdn 

sails away. 

Hiketas, and sailed away 3 . When he reached Carthage, 
he was so fearful of the punishment of this cowardice that 
he killed himself, and the Carthaginians could only crucify 
his dead body 4 . 

“The gods had thus again fought for Timoleon. He 
now planned a threefold assault on those parts of Syracuse 


[* Plut. Tim. 20.] [ 2 lb. 21.] 

[ 3 The cause of Magdn’s suspicions, as related by Plutarch (Tim. 20), is 
of great interest from the light it throws on the temper of the Greek 
mercenaries of the day. It appears that the good eel-fishing that was to be 
had on the marshy borders of the Syracusan haven, where the Anapos runs 
into the sea, afforded a favourite sport for the hired soldiers on both sides 
when off duty. The mercenaries happening in both cases to be Greeks, 
though willing for their pay to fight bravely against each other, harboured 
no personal enmity against their opponents, and, when thrown into each 
others’ neighbourhood by their common sport, joined in friendly conversation 
(ofa 8’''E\\r)V(s oj/res/cai rrpbs &\A-fj\ovs ovk (x oyT€s Mary airexfoiah' 7 rpotpaaiv, 
tv pitv rafs p.&x ais Sitnivhvvtvov ctpcucrTcus, Iv 5 ^ reus droxafs irpocr<poiTWVT(s 
a\\rj\cns StfAeyovro). In this way one of the Greeks in Timoledn’s service 
was able to address to those on the other side some words in favour of the 
common cause of Hellas against the barbarians, which went the round of 
Hiketas’ troops and excited Magdn’s suspicions. “Were they then,” he 
remarked to some of the other side who were admiring the greatness of the 
city and its productiveness, — “ Greeks as they were, — to assist in planting 
Carthaginians in its midst, when Hellas needed many Sicilies as its 
bulwarks against them ? Or did they think that this great host had been 
collected from the pillars of Herakl 6 s and even the Atlantic shores for the 
benefit of Hiketas and his dynasty ? If Hiketas were a good general he 
would not be trying to drive out those whom Syracusans should look to as 
their fathers, but would find his true glory and power in coming to an 
arrangement with Timole 6 n and the Corinthians.” Plutarch puts this in 
a rhetorical form little appropriate to the occasion, but something like it 
may well have been said.] 

[* Plut. Tim. 22 ; rrvv$av6ixivoi ( ol ^vpaxdaioi) tovs K apx^oviovs rod 
Mdycuvos lavrbv &v(\6vtos dviaravpMK^vcu rb adufxa. Holm (G. S. ii. 203) 
connects Magdn’s sudden departure with the conspiracy of Hanndn.] 
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which were still held by Hiketas. He himself attacked on 
the south side of the hill, and other Corinthian officers led 
on their troops on the north side and from Achradina 1 . 
All the posts were taken ; Hiketas contrived to escape to 
Leontinoi 2 . All Syracuse was delivered, and it was a real 
deliverance. Timoleon did not do this time as Dion did ; 
he did not give the least suspicion that he wished to keep 
more than lawful power in his own hands. Dion had kept 
possession of the stronghold of the tyrants; Timoleon called 
on the Syracusans to come and help with their own hands 
in destroying it 3 . The whole fortress was swept away, 
and courts of justice were built on the site 4 . But Syracuse 
and the other Sicilian cities were in a sad state through 
all these tyrannies and wars. Some towns were quite 
forsaken ; the tyrants and their mercenaries held the fort- 
resses, while the citizens lived in the country. Stags and 
wild boars were said to occupy some towns, and in Syracuse 
itself the grass grew thick in the agora 5 . 

“ Timoleon saw that one great need of Syracuse and all 
Sicily was an increase of citizens. He wrote to Corinth, and at 
his request the Corinthians made proclamation at the various 
games of Greece, and sent messengers to the islands and to 
many parts of Asia, calling on all banished Syracusans and 

[* Plut. Tim. 22.] [ a Diod. xvi. 72.] 

[ 3 Diod. xvi. 70; rds /card rfjs vrjaov dttpoir 6 \us teal rd rvpavvua tear- 
kcKWpt. Plut. Tim. 22; ob p, 6 vov ri)v a tepav, dWd teal rdy oltetas teal rd 
pLv/jpxna twv rvpdvv cvv dvirpepav teal tcaTecrtca^av.^ 

[ 4 Plut. Tim. 1 . c. ; €v$v y 8^ rdv toitov avvopxx\vvas ivep/eoSdpujae rd 8e- 
tcaarfipia.] 

[ 3 lb. ; i) fiht iv 'Zvpateovaais dyopd Si iprjpiiav ovrws iroWty teed &a$uav 
i£i<pv<rtv C\rjv, &<tt€ rovs tirirovs iv aurj) tearavi/xt crOat twv Imro/edfjuuv iv rp 
teaTatejupiivwv, al Si a\\ai irdkeis it\t)v iravTfkws 6\lywv i\d<pojv iyivovro 
fxtaral teal awuv dyplwv, iv Si rots vpoaarelois teal ire pi rd Ttixv iroW&teis ol 
0X°M) v dyovrts iKvvtjyirovv .] 
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other Sikeliots to come home again l . Many such flocked to 
Corinth ; but the number was by no means so great as was 
needed. Another Corinthian proclamation invited all Greeks 
everywhere to take a part in what was in truth a second 
Corinthian settlement of Syracuse; with Timoleon as its 
second founder 2 . Many came at this invitation, and were 
carried to Sicily under the auspices of the metropolis. 
Others flocked to Timoleon of their own accord from 
various parts of Sicily and Italy. At last as many as sixty 
thousand returning exiles and new-comers were brought 
together in restored Syracuse 3 . Two Corinthian citizens, 

[ l Plut. Tim. 22, 23.] [ 2 lb. ; ird\iv virapxrjs oI/ci<tt 6 .s.~\ 

[ 3 Plat. (Tim. 23), who cites the Syracusan historian Athanis as his 
authority for the number. Of these, 50,000 came from Italy and Sicily, 

10.000 from Greece, especially from Corinth. Dioddros (xvi. 82) makes 

5.000 come from Corinth, and speaks in general terms of the others being 
drawn from Greece. He says that 50,000 lots of land were divided among 
the new colonists, — 40,000 in the Syracusan territory, 10,000 in that of 
Agyrium, which (adds the Agyrian historian) was large and good. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Tim. 3) speaks first of Sicilian and then of Corinthian 
colonists. The above numbers (cf. Holm, G. S. ii. 469) refer simply to the 
new citizens, not counting the women and children, so that the total amount 
of immigrants would be nearer 200,000. The arrival of such a vast 
body of new settlers must have been a gradual process, and the proclama- 
tion by heralds at the great Games of Greece ( cmdvres rovs Upovs dywvas 
iv rr) 'EM ddi /cal rds pLeyiaras rtD v Travrjyvptcvv, Plut. Tim. 23) must itself, 
as Arnoldt (op. cit. p. 127) points out, have taken time. Plutarch ( 1 . c.) 
places this re-colonization and re-foundation of Syracuse between 343 and 
the date of his great campaign against the Carthaginians, Ol. cx. 1 (340- 
339). Dioddros ( 1 . c.), whose dates however are confused (cf. Arnoldt, 
op. cit. 136), mentions it under 01 . cx. 2 (339-338 B. c.). Nepos (Tim. 3) 
cannot be taken as an authority for the chronology. It is however evident 
that that part of the colonization which relates to the territory of Agyrium 
could not have been carried out before the overthrow of its tyrant, about 
338 B. 0. The land seems to have been distributed gratis to the colonists 
(rfy plv x&pav foiveifAe), but the houses were sold for 1,000 talents, — nearly 
a quarter of a million of our money, — the old Syracusans, however, being 
given the right of preemption. The want of money was still so much felt 
by the Syracusan Treasury that the bronze statues of the tyrants were 
melted down, Geldn’s however being spared out of gratitude for his victory 
at Himera (Plut. Tim. 23), and those of Dionysios the Elder because he 
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Kephalos and Dionysios, were sent to legislate for what 
’ might almost be looked on as a new commonwealth. 
Citizens of an aristocratic city, they were wise enough to 
restore the old constitution of the democracy 1 and to enact 
the laws of Diokles afresh 2 . 

was represented in the guise of Dionysos (Di6n Chrysostom, Or. xxxvii. 
See above, Suppl. I. pp. 216, 217).] 

[* Timoledn, ever eager for religious sanction (cf. Nep. Tim. 4), sought, 
as a set-off to the purely democratic element of the constitution, to ballast 
the ship of state by conferring the supreme magistracy on the Amphipolos 
or minister of the Olympian Zeus (Diod. xvi. 70 ; /cariaTgae 8k /cat rfy /far* 
kvt avrdv hTip. 0 Ta.Trjv * ApaprnoXtav Aids * OAvpnlov ol 'Xvpa/c6atot 

/caAovat). Dioddros adds that the first ’ApupiiroAos was Kallimen^s, that the 
Amphipolos gave his name to the year, and that the office continued to 
his own time, when the Romans changed the constitution and conferred 
on the Syracusans their own citizenship, that is, the Jus Latii , granted 
B. c. 44. Besides Kallimenes, the names of only two other Syracusan 
Amphipoloi are known, Theomnastos afrid HSrakleios, both of Verres’ time 
(Cic. Verr. Act II, ii. 51 ; iv. 61). On the election of the Amphipoloi a 
valuable notice is supplied by Cicero, from which it appears that they 
were chosen by lot out of three genera , — a restriction of the franchise 
quite natural in the case of a priestly officer, but which nevertheless 
has an aristocratic look (Verrin. Act II, ii. 51; “ Syracusis lex est 
de religione quae in annos singulos Jovis sacerdotem sortito capi jubeat, 
quod apud illos amplissimum sacerdotium putatur. Quum suffragiis tres 
ex tribus generibus creati sunt, res revocatur ad sortem ”). On the Am- 
phipolia, see especially Ebert, SitfcAtW, 108, seqq. The office is shown by 
inscriptions to have existed at Centuripa (C. I. G. 5742 ; Holm, G. S. ii. 
468 ; Ati ojphp apupnroAtvcras), at Argos, where the God ministered to was 
Apollo, and at Melita, where there was an Amphipolos of Augustus. 
The priesthood of Zeus Olympios at Syracuse was itself of very old 
standing ; thus we hear of Hippokrates of Gela after his victory over 
the Syracusans in 492 encamping in the Olympieion (Sicily, ii. 117; 
•Diod. fr. lib. x), and taking the priest of Zeus prisoner (KarkAape 8k 
aMv tov Upea). What Timoledn seems to have done was to make the 
office annual and convert it into the chief magistracy. The special aspect 
under which Zeus was honoured would be as Zeus Eleutherios, whose cult 
was, as in Thrasyboulos* time, the symbol of the triumphant democracy 
at Syracuse (cp. Diod. xi. 72). About this time was struck a fine series 
of coins with the head of Zeus and the inscription ZET5 EAEY0EPIO2. 
(See Supplement IV. p. 350.) The reverse type of some of these coins 
is equally significant — a free horse, already in Dioklds* time selected as 
a monetary symbol of democracy at Syracuse.] 

[ a The accounts of Timoledn’s legislation are meagre in the extreme. 
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“ All these reforms took time. And while they were going chap. xi. 
on, Timoleon had other work to do. He had to set the rest ^^p*^ 8 
of Greek Sicily free both from domestic tyrants and from tyrants.^ 
barbarian masters. Of the tyrants the nearest was Hiketas 
at Leontinoi. Timoleon marched against him, and, accord- 
ing to one account, he now underwent the only failure that 
is recorded of him 1 . The walls of Leontinoi were too 
strong for him. He therefore marched northwards to the 
inland town of Engyum, and to Apollonia near the northern 
coast 2 . These were Sikel towns which had by this time 
fully taken to Greek ways. They were held by a tyrant 
named Leptines 3 , who submitted on terms, and Timoleon 
sent him to Corinth, that the Greeks of Old Greece might 

see another fallen tyrant 4 . A little later, it would seem, Submission 
J of Hiketas. 

Hiketas thought it time to submit, to give up his mer- 
cenaries to Timoleon, and to pull down his stronghold at 
Leontinoi. He was then allowed to live there as a private 
man 5 . 

“ The Carthaginians were still threatening, and making 

(Compare Diod. xvi. 82 and xiii. 35 with Plut. Tim. 24.) The laws of 
private contract and inheritance (it* pi rwv ISicotoiv avp.(io\aicov % tcXrjpo- 
vopuojv) as laid down by Dioklds were left unaltered, those relating to 
public affairs were amended according to the needs, of the time. It is 
thus, perhaps, that Kephalos, like the later legislator Polyddros, was 
spoken of (Diod. xiii. 35) as having been rather an interpreter of the old 
laws and translator of antiquated legal phraseology (of 5 * ^vpanSaiot . . . 
ovd^T€pov avTwu wvSpaaav vofxoO&TrjVf dAA’ ^ T0V vop-oOirov' 5td t6 

tovs vSfiovs yfypcLfjifjLtvovs dpx Sia\€/cr<y dotceiv elvac dvcFKciTa.voTjTOVs'). 

Such a political gap had intervened in the last two generations that it is 
quite possible that a good deal of Diokles’ laws had become quite un- 
intelligible ; but the Dorian dialect of Syracuse could not itself have been 
so completely changed.] 

[ x Diod. xvi. 72. See Appendix VI.] 

[ a Diod. 1 . c. ; Plut. Tim. 24.] 

[ s See above, p. 299.] 

[ 5 lb. See Appendix VI.] 


[ 4 Plut. Tim. 1 . c.] 
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ready for greater efforts in Sicily. Timoleon, like Diony- 
sios, thought it well to strike first, the more so as he was 
in great straits for money to pay his mercenaries. He sent 
two of his Corinthian officers on a raid into the Carthaginian 
territory (b.c. 343-342) 1 . There they won over several towns 
to the Greek side, and brought back great spoil, which was 
useful both for paying the soldiers and for making ready for 
the greater campaign that was coming.” 

The Carthaginians by this time saw that their dominion 
in Sicily was likely to be seriously endangered by the 
advance of the new champion of Hellas in the island. They 
began to make good their ground against him both by 
warlike and by politic means. To their allies in Sicily they 
made friendly advances 2 . One would think that this re- 
ferred to such allies as they had among other races rather 
than to the Phoenician cities which are now commonly 
spoken of as actual parts of the Carthaginian dominion. 
They further made up any differences that they had with 
any of the Greek tyrants. To withstand the man who came 
to free Sicily alike from tyrants and from barbarians was 
the common interest of both. With Hiketas above all, the 
most powerful of the order and so directly threatened by 
Timoleon, they entered into specially friendly relations 3 . 
Moreover they sent a powerful force into Sicily under the 

[ l Diod. xvi. 73 ; Plut. Tim. 24. Timoledn sent 1,000 men under the 
Corinthian officers, Deinarchos and Demaretos. The chief conquest made 
was Entella. Dioddros describes this as a plundering expedition to which 
Timoledn was led by want of money to pay his mercenaries. But the 
money thus acquired could not have gone very far, since at the time of 
the mutiny in Timoledn’s camp, just before the battle of the Krimisos, 
we find Thrasios demanding long arrears of pay for the mercenaries 
(Diod. xvi. 78).] 

a Diod. xvi. 67 ; rots p\v /card XifceXtav av^ifjLayiai iroXtai <pi\av9pwiras 
TTpocrffpipovro. 

3 lb. ; pAKiara 8% npbs ‘I Kkrav rbv rwv Xvpatccxriow bwaanvovra, 8ia rb 
tovtov irA tiov iaxikiv. 
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command of Hannon. We hear of a hundred and fifty chap.xi. 
ships of war. fifty thousand foot, over two thousand Expedition 
chariots 1 with a great stock of warlike engines and 
missiles, with a store of food and all things needful. 

But we hear little of the results of the expedition. Its Cartha- 

first object seems to have been to get rid of any enemies taclTcam- 

who still barred the Punic advance towards the eastern part at 

r Entella. 

of the island. Such enemies were found on the rock of 
Entella. Its Campanian occupants had taken the side of 
the elder Dionysios in his last Punic war 2 . They may have 
kept up friendly relations with his son ; at any rate they 
were enemies of Carthage and therefore of Hiketas. The 
Carthaginian army laid waste the lands of Entella and 
besieged the town. The Campanians, seeing so great a 
power brought against them, sent, we are told, for help to 
the other towns that were hostile to Carthage. Two only 
are mentioned by name, and those are both far away. Sikel 
Galaria had learned Greek ways of warfare, and sent a 
thousand heavy-armed to the help of Entella. The Cam- 
panians of iEtna, moved by the danger of their kinsfolk 3 , 
were making ready a force to go on the same errand. But Defeat of 
the men of Galaria outstripped them. They fell in with a 
Punic force ; the Sikel phalanx was overpowered by num- 
bers, and was cut to pieces to a man 4 . The news reached 
iEtna before the relieving force had begun its march. The 
men of iEtna feared the same fate as the "valiant warriors 
of Galaria. They stayed at home, and left their kinsfolk 
at Entella to their fate 5 . 

[* Diod. xvi. 67, Dioddros’ words are ; SippaTarpiaKdciacrwcupidas^ vnip 
ras &<rx*A£a?. Here the (Tvvojpidas are evidently two- horse chariots ; but how 
the appara were distinguished from them is not stated by Dioddros. The 
explanation may, however, be found in Plutarch (Tim. 25) who mentions 
riOpirrna . Plutarch (loc. cit.) gives 200 triremes, 1,000 transports, and an 
army of 70,000 men.] 

[ a See p. 206.] 

[ s Diod. xvi. 67.] 

[* lb.] 


[ 8 lb. ; ticpivav i}<rvx<a v dy €;v.] 
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What that fate was we are not distinctly told. Five 
years afterwards, in the great expedition of Timoleon, the 
battle-ground is in the neighbourhood of Entella, and the 
march of both Greek and Carthaginian armies towards that 
point suggests that the object on the Punic side was to 
attack Entella and the object on the Greek side to defend it. 
But we are told nothing distinctly. We know not whether 
its Campanian citizens held out for live years against 
the Punic attack, or whether the Carthaginians had been 
driven to raise the siege. Still the campaign of which we 
have this very imperfect account has its interest in the 
story of the spread of Greek influence over Sicily. The 
attack on Entella and its defence are as clearly part of the 
warfare of Greek and Phoenician as any Carthaginian siege 
of Syracuse. But, as far as we can see, not a Greek was 
there. The cause of Europe was represented by the older 
and the newer inhabitants of the island. The Sikel marched 
across a large part of Sicily to give help to the Campanian. 
In face of the Phoenician, Greek, Sikel, and Campanian 
were all one ; all were gradually becoming fused into that 
undistinguishable mass of Sicilian Greeks which Cicero 
found in the island. The Galarian heavy-armed, march- 
ing in Greek order to rescue another Sicilian town from 
the Phoenicians, felt themselves as Greeks marching against 
the barbarians. The Campanians themselves., with their 
name wrought on their coins in Greek letters 1 , were fast 
hastening towards the same change. 

A resolution was now come to at Carthage to make a 
greater effort than all that had gone before, with the 
deliberate purpose of altogether driving the Greeks out 
of Sicily 2 . Two commanders, Asdrubal and Hamilkar, 

[ x B. M. Cat., Sicily, p. 60 ; Head, Hist. Num. 119, 120 ; and cf. Coinage 
of Syracuse, p. 36, note. For these coins see Supplement IV. p. 352.] 

3 Plut. Tim. 25 ; c&y obtc in rroiTjaSinvoi /card fiepos rbv ir6\tfJiov f dAA* 
dpov iraarjs SuctXias i£€\&crovTC$ rovs "EAAyvar. They came this time, 
“ Non cauponantes helium, sed belligerantes.” 
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were sent with this commission. But the mere numbers, 
as they are given us, of the force which they led do not 
reach the tale of the host which Hannibal had led seventy 
years before to the destruction of Selinous and Himera 1 . 
The force that was sent from Africa, with the troops that 
Carthage already had in the island 2 , did not by land reach 
a higher number than seventy thousand footmen and ten 
thousand horses, those of the horsemen and the chariots both 
being reckoned. The naval force was two hundred ships of 
war, and a thousand transports and ships of burthen for the 
horses, artillery, provisions, and all that was needed. But 
what specially distinguished this expedition was not its 
mere numbers, but the character of one class of the troops 
that were employed. It shows that a special effort was 
designed, when Carthage, commonly so chary of the blood 
of her own citizens, sent forth a chosen body of the noblest 
among them to take their part in it. The Sacred Band, all 
men of birth and wealth and personal repute, all armed 
with the goodliest harness and weapons, now crossed into 
Sicily, to defend, not Carthage herself, but the choicest of 
her foreign possessions. Their numbers are reckoned in 
different accounts at two thousand five hundred and at the 
less likely figure of ten thousand 3 . 

The fleet sailed to Lilybaion, and found that the Cartha- 
ginian province was already harried by the mercenaries of 
Timoleon. A party under a leader named Euthymos of 
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1 See Sicily, iii. 455. 

2 The larger number comes from Plutarch, the smaller from Dioddros 
(xvi. 77). Experience fairly allows us to believe that Plutarch followed 
Ephoros and Dioddros Timaios. Dioddros distinctly says that his numbers 
were cvv rof? irpovirdpxovcriv lv rg vrjccp. 

3 It is singular that neither account mentions the sending of the Sacred 
Band at this stage. It comes in in the account of the battle (Diod. xvi. 
80; Plut. Tim. 27). Dioddros describes them as KapxvdovicDV oi p\v rov 
Upbv \qx ov dvairXrjpovvTcs, real rbv p\v apiBpov 6 vres diax^ 101 Ka ^ wevra- 
tcbffiot, rats S* dpcrais teal B 6 £at$, in tous oixricus TTpeurevoms. The larger 
figure comes from Plutarch. 
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chap. xi. Leukas seems to have been in possession of Ietai, a point 
well suited for action against Panormos 1 . At all events 
some action on the Greek side was already going on 
within the Punic boundary. Hamilkar and Asdrubal, 
stirred up to wrath, left these smaller enemies, and de- 
termined .to march, as one account puts it, against the 
Corinthians 2 . That is, they resolved on a land march all 
across the island with Syracuse as its goal. Of the fleet 
we hear nothing at this stage. 

Timoledn The news of the landing of the Punic host reached 
against the the foremost of the Corinthians. Timoleon at once de- 
invaders. termined on an immediate march against the Cartha- 
ginian territory. He wished, if possible, to carry the war 
into the enemy's country, and to spare his allies the 
burthen of a barbarian host passing through their land 3 . 
The two armies in short set out for the two ends of Sicily, 
each seeking to invade the territory of the other. When 
we remember that the Carthaginians had the advantage of 
the time that the news of the landing took to go from Lily- 
baion to Syracuse, and still more when we read the circum- 
stances of his march, it shows the inherent superiority of 
Greek warriors and the special energy of Timoleon that the 
armies met for the decisive battle at a spot more than three 
times as far from Syracuse as it is from Lilybaion. 

But so to do Timoleon had to set forth with such forces 
as he could command at the moment, and the odds in point 

1 I hope I am right in putting this together from two passages of 
Plutarch In Tim. 25, he says of the Carthaginians on their landing, 
nvBdpwot iropBtiaBai tt)v kiwcpariiav at itujv. By whom was it ravaged ? 
Not by Timoledn’s main army, which did not set out till the news of the 
Punic landing had reached Syracuse. But in Tim. 30, after the battle 
and quite unconnected with it, we hear of mercenaries in Timoledn’s 
service, robs par EvBvpov rod A ev/eabiov fM<r$o<f>6pov9 t a person not men- 
tioned before, irtpl rdy KaXovphas ’If ray. 

2 Plut. Tim. 25 ; €v0i>y dpyjj irpos tovs KopivBiovs lx^P 0VVt 

3 Diod. xvi. 78 ; «8o£f 5 ’ avr$ rbv irpbs rovs &oiviicas dytuva avarrjaaaBai 
/card rfy twv Kapxtfoviow km/cpdreiav, 'onus tt)v twv ovpfxaxwv x&P av daivrj 
duupvkafo, 7 ijy V bird tovs fiapfiapovs ovaav bia<pBuprj, 
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of numbers were frightfully against him. He made peace chap. xi. 
with Hiketas, and increased his own force by taking the 
soldiers of that tyrant into his service 1 . Still, after this Odds 
increase, his whole army of Syracusans, allies, and mercen- xfmoledn. 
aries reached only the tale of ten thousand — it is surely a 
foolish spirit of romance which cuts the thousands down to 
seven or five 2 . He summoned a military assembly; he spoke 
as Timoleon would speak at such a moment ; he was an- 
swered by an universal shout bidding him march at once 
against the barbarians 3 . He may have told them that the 
odds after all were not so great as those against which the 
Athenians and Plataians had marched to Marathon, and the 
Carthaginians were at least not, like the Medes on that day, 
unknown enemies whose very name was a name of fear 4 . 

But Miltiades and Kallimachos commanded only true- 
hearted citizens and allies ; Timoleon was less lucky. He 
had men in his army who not only served merely for hire, 
but who were held to be under the special curse of the gods. 
Moreover, through the poverty of the Syracusan treasury, 
large arrears of pay were due to them 5 6 . They had gone 
a long way on their march ; they were in the Akragantine 
territory, seemingly at some point further from Syracuse 
than the city of Akragas, when a mutiny broke out °. The 


1 Diod. xvi. 77 ; irpoaAaPdfXivos rot>y ptr avrov ['Itflrou] (TTpariojTa y. 

2 Again it is Diodoros who gives the more prosaic number and Plutarch 
the more exciting ; but Plutarch’s figures do not seem consistent through- 
out. In c. 25 he has three thousand Syracusans and four thousand mer- 
cenaries ; but directly after the whole force is five thousand foot and a 
thousand horse, an unusually large proportion of cavalry in a Greek 
army. 

3 Diod. xvi. 78 ; tt&vtcov a-nofiefcapkvQjv rovs \oyovs } teal I3o6jvt<vv ayuv 
r^v rax^m/v h rl rody fiapfiapov y. 

4 Herod, vi. 112. 

5 Diod. xvi. 78. 

6 It would seem from Diodbros (xvi. 79) that the Punic camp was not 
very far off; irpoijyev kirl roiis iroAepiow ov jiaKpav orparoTreSivovTas* But 
no site that is at all possible for the battle can be said to be ov fiarcpd v 
from Akragas. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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ringleader was one Thrasios, a bold and desperate man 
according to his name 1 , who had had a hand in the 
Phokian sacrilege at Delphoi. He harangued the mer- 
cenaries on the madness of the enterprise of Timoleon 2 , 
how he was leading them against an army six times their 
number, to a battle-field eight days* journey from Syracuse, 
where there would neither be shelter for those who fled, nor 
any to bury those who might be slain 3 . Timoleon, who 
had left his soldiers so long unpaid, was clearly playing his 
game with their lives as his counters 4 . And we may 
believe that in the eyes even of Timoleon the life of an 
adventurer who fought simply for hire was of somewhat 
less value than the life of a citizen of Syracuse or of 
Corinth. Let them, said Thrasios, go back to Syracuse 
and demand their pay ; let them not march a step further on 
an enterprise which was doomed to destruction 5 . 

It was a moment of trial. Roman commanders, the 
Dictator Caesar foremost among them, could bring back 
mutinous soldiers to their duty by a single word or a single 
act. It was enough to seize the ringleaders for punish- 
ment, or to appeal to the military instinct by the change 
of a familiar formula 6 . But the soldiers of Caesar were 
Romans by race or by long service ; they were bound by 
the military oath ; their leader was their Tmperator , not 
their paymaster. The Roman method would hardly have 


1 Diod. xvi. 78 ; pi(rBo(p6po}V ns ovopa Bp&aios . . . dirovoiq t teal Op&crti 
Zia<pipojv. Plutarch does not mention him. 

3 In Dioddros, Thrasios calls Timoledn napaeppovodvra ; in Plutarch 
(Tim. 25) the thousand go away, ovx iryiaivovros tov Hipiok^ovros dAAd 
paivopivov trap' rjkuiiav. 

8 This touch is from Plutarch (Tim. 25), as well as the number of 
days; oOtv ovre <tojOt}vcu tois (pcvyovaiv ovre ra (prjvcu rots ireaovaiv avr&v 
{/Trdpfti. 

* Diod. xvi, 78 ; hairo/cvptfav rats twv pua6o(p6p(ov if/vxcus. 

5 lb. ; arparelav dittyvoja ptivrjv ft}} <twclko\ov0uv. 

6 Caesar . addressed the insubordinate soldiers (Suet. Caes. c. 70) as 
“ Quirites.” Thereupon they protested that they were *' milites ” and 
returned to obedience. 
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succeeded even with Greek citizens; it would have been chaf.xi. 
utterly useless with Greek mercenaries. And the mer- 
cenaries after all had a case. Their service was a matter 
of buying and selling; they had agreed to jeopard their 
lives for hire, and they were called on to jeopard them 
while their hire was unpaid. Timoleon had to yield to 
circumstances ; he had to entreat, to promise, and by 
entreaties and promises he won back the greater part 
of the mutineers to his service 1 . But Thrasios, at the Thrasios 
head of a thousand of his comrades, remained stiff-necked ; merce n- 
they would follow Timoleon no further. Violent measures *t ries Wlth ’ 
against them would have been useless or impossible; he 
therefore put off their punishment for the present. He 
even wrote letters to those who were left in authority at 
Syracuse, bidding them receive the deserters friendly and 
pay up their arrears 2 . 

With the rest of his force Timoleon marched on. We Cartha- 
are told that the Punic camp was at no great distance ; it j^mp 1 
was on the further side of the river Krimisos ; that is, not 2? . th ? 
the Krimisos that flows not far from Segesta, but the 
southern Krimisos, the right branch of the Selinuntine 
Hypsas or Belice. Even this site is not very near to 
any part of the Akragantine territory; but the northern 
Krimisos is still further away. Notwithstanding the delay 
that the mutiny must have caused, Timoleon had far out- 
stripped his enemies. If he had not actually entered the 
Carthaginian territory, he had come near enough to it to 
deliver a friendly city on its borders. For the position of 
the two armies seems to show that the immediate object 
was on the one side to attack Entella, and on the other 
to defend it 3 . We again ask, Had the Campanians, left 
to themselves, kept on their defence through all these 

1 Diod. xvi. 79 > ptyis* iroWci avTwv , teal dc vp€as knayyfXdpfvos. 

3 He writes irpds rovs iv ^vpa/covaais <f>i\ovs. But they must have 
been persons in office. 

3 See above, p. 316, n. 1. 


Y 2 
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years? Or was the expedition of Euthymos and his 
mercenaries meant as a diversion on their behalf ? 

The time had now come for the greatest pitched battle, 
simply as a battle, ever fought between Greeks and Phoe- 
nicians. The stake was at least as great as it had been in 
the days of Gelon ; the fighting was far more in the open 
field ; and, if at Himera we almost forget that Gelon was 
a tyrant, with Timoleon by the Krimisos there is nothing 
to forget. The topography we must take as we find it ; 
but the march seems a long one. Before it began, Timo- 
leon again summoned the military assembly ; he reminded 
his hearers of the great deeds of Gelon which they were to 
renew. He further dwelled, we are told, on the cowardice 
of the Phoenicians 1 . Such a charge could hardly be 
brought against the Sacred Band of Carthage ; it could 
assuredly not be brought against the mercenaries from 
Spain. 

The march began; it led over a hill, from which 
the Greeks expected to see the full multitude of the 
enemy 2 . On the ascent, they were met by a train of 
mules, bearing burthens of the herb of Selinous, the wild 
celery, to be used for fodder 3 . To the soldiers the omen 
seemed an evil one. Celery was the herb with which men 
crowned the monuments of the dead ; a proverb spake of 
one who was sick unto death as one who would soon need 
his celery 4 . Such thoughts, call them what we will, do 

1 Diod. xvi. 79 ; tiifjkdt p\v tu>v ^oivikoov avavbpiav , vir4piui]a€ 1>k tt}s 

Ti\a) vos *viyj.(plas. 

a Plut. Tim. 26; \6<pov, bu imfppakovTfs tyeWov KartyicOax rb arpd- 
Ttvpta /cat rf)v dvvapuv rutv tto\c pi'icuv . 

3 Plutarch, whose purpose it exactly suited, tells the story of the 
parsley at greater length than Dioddros, but it is from the shorter account 
that we get the use of the (Tikiva ds rd? <m#d5ay . 

* Plut. Tim. 26 ; irapoipda rts kfc tovtov yiyovc, tov kma<pa\ws voaovvra 
SfiffOat (JtXivov. Needing parsley was like becoming a god in the case of 
Vespasian. 
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come into the minds of large bodies of men in all times chai\ xt. 
and places ; and it shows very small knowledge of human Omen of 
nature to see in them mere matter for smiles l . But it tlle celery * 
is for commanders, like Timoleon, Caesar, and William, to 
turn the impression the other way by their own ready wit. 

To a man of Corinth the plant which the Syracusans and 
mercenaries dreaded — the mercenaries, we may be sure, more 
than the Syracusans — suggested an omen of the happiest 
kind. 

The general ordered a halt; he again harangued his 
men. The crown of victory, he told them, had come into 
their hands of its own accord before the battle 2 . The 
plant whose sight had troubled them was the very plant 
which the sacred and ancestral custom of Corinth twined 
round the heads of the victors in the Isthmian games 3 . 

He took a handful of the well-omened herb, and twined a 
wreath for his own brow ; the officers and the whole army 
did the like. At the same moment the soothsayers who, omen of 
as usual, accompanied the army, pointed out two eagles in 
the sky. One bore in his claws a struggling serpent ; the 
other sent forth a loud cry of daring and defiance 4 * * . The 
host marched on with the Isthmian crowns on their heads, 

1 Sir T. Erskine May (Hist, of Democracy, i. pp. hi, na) “ cannot 
but smile at their superstition.’ 7 Grote (ch. lxxxv) takes things more 
gravely. 

a Plut. Tim, 26 ; rbv arkcpavov avrois e<pr] 1 rpb rijs ri/crjs KOfu(6/x€Vov 
abTOfx&Tcvs cts ras x*‘P as We shall presently come to Timoledn’s 

worship of AvTopuaria. 

3 Plut. u. s. ; Upbv teal irArptov aikpp. a rb tov aeXivov vopu^ovTts. 

Plutarch goes on to mention the later change by which at the Isthmian 
games a wreath of pine was used instead of one of parsley, while at Nemea 
the parsley still went on. 

4 lb. ; 6 5 ’ iirraTO fcacKayuis jxiya xal Oappakkov. One thinks of the 
Atreidai, 

ptiyav €K Ovpiov k\6l£ovt€s v A py 
rpbirov alyvmajv, 

[For an apparent allusion to this omen on coins of TimolSon’s time, see 

Supplement IV. p. 354. J 
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chap. xi. deeming that the gods had promised them victory, and 
raising their voices in thanks and vows to their divine 
protectors 1 . 

The hill-top It was in the heat of summer, the midst of the month 

Timoledn’s of June. The sun was still climbing the heavens, and 
force * had not reached his noontide height, when the army of 
Timoleon gained the top of the hill 2 . We more than 
ever crave some further topographical detail. Had they 
marched all night, or had they halted for the night at 
some point not recorded? They might well have passed 
the night at Entella; they could not have marched in 
the course of one morning from any point in the territory 
of Akragas to any hill overlooking the Krimisos. On 
the hill-top the army — the Corinthians they are called — 
stopped to rest, and laid aside their shields 3 . The low 
ground below them was still covered with a thick mist 
rising from the river, while heavy clouds gathered round 
the height which they had reached. Nothing could be 
seen; but a loud hum of confused noises told the men 
on the heights that a mighty host was on its march 
below 4 5 . 

Punic army At last the mist cleared away from the low ground, and 
Krimisos. they saw the river Krimisos and the Punic army in the act 
of crossing it. Ten thousand men, so the Greeks reckoned, 
had already crossed. First came the war-chariots, each drawn 
by four horses, an array well fitted to strike an enemy with 
fear, but less fitted perhaps to do him actual damage 6 . Far 
more really dangerous was one division of the ten thousand 

1 In Plutarch the soldiers seem simply to copy the action of the 
general ; Diddoros makes them crown themselves TrapayydkavTos rod T ipo- 
kiovTos. 

% Plut. Tim. 27; rov i)kiov iripKpipopihov KaX pL€T€<vpi£ovTos r^v dvaOv- 
piaoiv. 

5 lb. ; $iji€voi rds dairiSas IhaveiravovTO. 

4 lb. ; rts anpiTOs /cat (rvppiy^s . . . irpo<r<u$€V dviarapLkvTjs orpanas 
roaavrrjs. 

5 lb. ; irpdnois pXv roTs reBptmrois €Kirkr)KTiKWsirpb$ dywva KarwKtvaor pivots. 
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which came behind the chariots. They were heavy-armed chap.xi. 
foot, with a harness of greater weight than that of the Sacred 
Greek phalanx ; their bodies were fenced in with iron breast- Carthage, 
plates ; they wore brazen helmets on their heads, and they 
bore huge shields of burnished white, like Adrastos when 
he marched against Thebes. As they marched on, a 
moving shield-wall, with slow and firm and steady step, 
men knew that these were no pressed subjects, no hired 
mercenaries, but the very hope of Carthage, the wealthiest 
and bravest of her sons, the Sacred Band itself. Hellas 
had that day to match herself with Canaan, when Canaan 
showed himself in such a guise as he had never before put 
on on Sicilian soil. 

With this sight before him, Timoleon formed his plans The attack 
in a moment. He would come down with all speed from ted^ l n0 
the hill ; he would attack the enemy while only part had 
crossed the stream, and while those who had crossed had 
not yet fallen back into their perfect order. Demaratos, 
with the horse, should first charge the Sacred Band, and 
try to put them into disorder before their line was fully 
formed. After a moment's pause, he would himself with 
the phalanx follow up the charge of the horse. He came 
down the hill. In the wings he placed the Sikeliots of 
other cities than Syracuse, mingling with them a few of 
the mercenaries ; he himself, with the Syracusans and the 
most valiant of the mercenaries, held the centre. Dema- Advance 
ratos obeyed his orders as he could ; but the chariots stood b^the^ 
in his way. His horsemen could not reach the Sacred chanots - 
Band face to face ; they were driven to movements back- 
wards and forwards to avoid the rush of the chariots. 

Timoleon then sent orders to Demaratos to keep out of 
the way of the chariots and to make a flank charge on 
the Sacred Band behind them. 

Meanwhile he himself led on his phalanx. How he 
escaped the annoyance of the chariots we are not told ; 
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chap. xi. men were too busy in painting the striking moment of 
Timoledn the fight that followed. Lifting up his shield, Timole&n 
enemy 8 ^ called with a mighty voice to his men to follow him 
with all boldness. The shout was louder than his wont. 
His biographer, calmly telling the tale ages after, hints 
that all might be the enthusiasm of the moment. To 
the men who stood by Timoleon on the day of battle 
it seemed that some god was calling to them by the 
voice of their general 1 . The host took up the shout 
in answer; they bade him lead on and not delay; the 
trumpets sounded; the first rank of the phalanx, closing 
tight together, charged the enemy. With shield and spear 
they bore down on the Punic army, where the noblest of 
Carthage fought in the foremost ranks. Two masses of 
heavy-armed men met face to face, to decide the day by 
Resistance the mere physical force of push and thrust. But the thick 
Rand° red arra y of the Sacred Band, their huge shields locked close 
together, withstood the thrust of the Greek spears like the 
wall of a fortress. The Greek was driven to forestall the 
warfare of the Roman ; the spear was cast aside and the 
sword drawn. And now the more active frames, the more 
highly trained skill, of the Greek warriors, were too much 
for the massive force of Carthage 2 . The Sacred Band 
fought on with courage worthy of their fame ; they were 
cut to pieces to a man by the Greek swords. The rest of 
those who had already crossed the river took to flight ; of 
the war-chariots we hear nothing more. 

But the fight was not yet over. Thus far the Greeks 
may have had a slight advantage in point of numbers, as 


1 Plut. Tim. 27 ; vi nfxpvd <p<vvy ical ixd^ovt KtxprjaOai rrjs (rwrjOovs, 

<£T€ r$ 7r a6ei Ttapci rbv &ywva /cal rb v ivOovaiaa^bv ovtoj Siarciv&iJiwos, cfrc 
8a ifjLoviov Tivdsy ojs rots ttoWois t 6 t€ 7 ra pc < 77 - 77 , <Tvv€m<p0€y£afitvov. 

2 lb. 28 ; brd 8% us £ 1 l(prj avvrjkOtv & aywv, teal rc'x^s ovx fjTrov 1} fiwprjs 
iycybvci rb tpyov. Cf. the battle of Corinth (Xen. Hell. iv. 4, 10). 
Livy’s famous blunder here comes true. “ Abjectis hastis gladio rein 
gerunt.” 
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they certainly had in position. But now the whole Punic chap. xi. 
host had crossed the river ; and, in numbers at least, the Cartha- 
advantage lay wholly on their side. The fight began 16,11 
again ; but at this stage, so men deemed at the time, the 
gods of Hellenic Sicily openly put forth all their strength 
to crush the barbarian invader. The clouds from the Storm 
heights come down on the plain ; a fearful storm of rain, f ace 0 f the 
hail, and thunder broke forth. The elements were on c . ar . tha “ 

ginians. 

the side of Greece. The storm fell only on the backs of 
Timoleon's soldiers, while rain and hail dashed right in the 
faces of the barbarians. The sound of the rain and hail, 
and the clashing of the weapons, made such a confused 
din that no man could hear the orders of his officers. 

The ground was now muddy with the rain; the heavy- 
armed Carthaginians were exposed to the nimble attacks 
of the lighter Greeks ; many stumbled and fell, and under 
the weight of their harness they could not rise again. 

Still for a while they fought on. A band of four hundred 
who held the first rank in what we may call the second 
army was cut to pieces by the Greeks. Then the whole Rout of 
host fled as it might, horse, foot, and chariots, in utter ^ans". 
confusion. Some were trodden down by their comrades or 
smitten by their weapons 1 ; many strove again to cross 
the river, but the Greek horsemen followed them, cutting 
them down from behind 2 . But by this time the stream 
of Krimisos was swollen by the rain ; torrents, fiumare y 
were pouring wildly down every gorge and combe in the 
hills 3 . Many, perhaps men from the Iberian mountains, 
looked to the hills for help, and strove to climb ; but the 


1 Diod. xvi. 80 ; vn d\\ij\ojv ovp.naTovp.evot teal rots rwv ovppd\<w 
£l<peot icai \oyx als neptneipdpevot. 

2 lb. ; vnd t$)V irapd rots noXepiots Innecvv els rd to v irorapov fletOpov 
dy eXrjddv ovve\avv 6 pevot Kat /card vdrrov rds nXrjyds XapPavovres. 

8 Wherever the site of the battle may be fixed, Plutarch’s description 
will fit many a Sicilian hillside ; rd neb'iov Ind ttoWos away/cetas /cal <pd- 
payyas viroKup^vov kmp.ir\aro fitvpaToov ov Kara irdpov (ptpopivcvv. 
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Greek light-armed could deal with them 1 . The more 
part, horse, foot, and chariots, were swept away by the 
waters. The stars in their courses once more fought 
against the chariots and horses of Canaan, and Krimisos, 
on that day of deliverance, did well the work of elder 
Kishon. 


The great salvation was wrought, and the spoil was now 
to be gathered in. The human part of it numbered fifteen 
thousand captives, of whom the soldiers, like the Syracusans 
after the surrender of Nikias, took the more part to their 
private profit 2 . Ten thousand of the barbarians had died 
by the Greek sword, beside those who were swept away by 
the waters. The blow to Carthage was heavy, such a blow 
as she had never felt in any earlier fight. In other wars 
the loss had been that of hireling Spaniards, Numidians, 
and Libyans ; never before had she lost so many of her own 
sons, of her own noblest. The camp was sacked, a camp 
in which iron and brass went for nothing, so rich was the 
store of gold and silver 3 . Mules, waggons, and their 
burthens were in abundance ; of the war-chariots two hun- 
dred fell into the hands of the victors. The store of arms 
was comparatively small ; Krimisos and his fellows had so 
well played the part of Virgil's Simois 4 . Yet a thousand 
breast-plates of splendid workmanship, and ten thousand 
shields, were piled up before the tent of the general. So 
busy was the whole army in gathering up the plunder that 
it was not till the third day that the formal trophy was set 


1 Plut. Tim. 28 ; irKtiaTovs tojv \6<poiv ktyiepivovs kmOlovrts ol 

KarcipyacavTO. Who were the in Timoledn’s army ? 

3 lb. 29 ; rwv 5 ’ alxpa^&TOJv ol p\v ttoWoI Stctck&iTrjGav vnb raiv arpa - 
TlOXrWV. 

3 lb. ; kkaxtcrTos yelp x a ^ K ® v K0 ^ vityp&v tois <jkv\*vov(H \6yos. 

oIjtojs &<p$ovos p.\v rjy dpyvpos , d(p$ovos XP V0 ^ S * 

4 u®n. i. 100, 101. 
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up 1 . Of the arms some were hung up in the temples of chap. xi. 
Syracuse and the other allied cities. The goodliest were Arms 
sent by Timoleon to his own Corinth, a special gift to Po- to Isthmian 
seidon of the Isthmos. It was the glory of the city which Poseid6 . n * 
had sent forth the deliverer to receive such a prize. In other 
temples might be seen spoils which Greeks had won in war- 
fare from kindred Greeks. Here were spoils of holier and 
more righteous victory. Men read on the armour from the Votive 
Krimisos how the Corinthians and Timoleon their general, inscrl P tl011, 
having freed the Greeks of Sicily from the Carthaginians, 
made these thank-offerings to the gods 2 . 


Within a few years another inscription, marking other 
votive weapons, told how the Greeks, save only the Lace- 
daemonians, offered their spoils from the barbarians of Asia. 

But by that time the style was changed. Then it was 
“ Alexander and the Greeks ; ” now it is “ the Corinthians 
and Timoleon.” And the Corinthians and Timoleon made Timoleon 
it their boast that they had set free the Greeks of Sicily. ^° i ^ 1 pared 
Alexander and the Greeks say nothing about having set Alexander, 
free the Greeks of Asia 3 . Yet they might fairly have 
claimed the credit of having done so ; the Macedonian con- 
quest might fairly pass for the deliverance of all those 
Greek cities which were subject or tributary to the Persian. 

But their deliverance was not the most obvious, it was 


1 They were delayed (Plut. u. s.) ; dktyoi noWovs crKvktvovTts Kal 

peydkais kvrvyx&vovTts &<p(\ctais. 

3 Dioddros (xvi. 8o) says only; Til'd 5* (is K 6pivQov T ipokicov diriarctte, 
irpoffrd^as €is rd tov Ho<T€iS<vvos Updv dvaOeivai. Plutarch does not mention 
the particular temple, but he points the contrast between this offering and 
those won from fellow-Greeks, and adds the inscription, Kopb$toi Kal 
Ti poKiow 6 (TTpaTrjyds kktvOtp&aavTC ? tovs 'XweXiav olKovvias "EA Krjvas dwd 
Kapx^oviojv x a P tcrT ^IP ia dviOrjKav. 

[ 3 For Alexander’s inscription see Plutarch, Vita Alex. 1 6 ,* “ ’AA^£- 
avtipos & Vikiirnov Kal ol "EAA rjves irkty AoJCftiaipoviow dnb rwv &apf3&pwv twv 
tt)v ’A ffiav kcltoikovvtcuv” The inscription accompanied the trophy sent 
to Athens after the battle of the Granikos.] 
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hardly the foremost, object of the expedition of Alexander. 
And their deliverance was in any case less complete than 
that of the Greeks of Sicily. The subject and tributary 
cities of Asia passed from a barbarian lord to a lord who 
was, or wished to be deemed, one of their own people. But 
they still had a lord. The deliverance wrought by Timo- 
leon was perfect ; with him to set free meant to shut out 
the power of any lord, whether barbarian master or native 
tyrant. All this marks the difference between the king 
and the republican leader. The princely deliverer holds 
that he has a right to reign over those whom he delivers, 
the republican leader seeks to reign over no man. The 
princely deliverer Sicily has not yet seen ; but he has already 
shown himself in the neighbouring peninsula, and before 
many years he is to show himself in Sicily also. But for 
a thousand years and more it is only for a moment that he 
shows himself. Then the Norman came to do in Sicily 
what the Macedonian could do in the East, but what the 
Epeirot could not do in the West. But two-and-twenty 
ages were to pass, the words kingship and freedom were 
to become words which no longer shut out each other, before 
Sicily again saw the likeness of Timoleon. 

The moral greatness of the victory of Timoleon cannot 
be surpassed ; no battle was ever fought and won in a purer 
cause. And as a military exploit, as a defeat of the many 
by the few, it ranks high among the great battles of history. 
In Sicilian history, as a victory of Greek over barbarian, it 
ranks along with Himera, perhaps before it. And, as men 
thought in those days, the glory of Timoleon and his com- 
rades was in no way lessened, it was rather not a little 
enhanced, because their victory was not wholly their own, 
because the gods almost visibly stepped in to help them. It 
was much for Timoleon to be the smiter of the barbarian, 
the liberator of the Greek ; it was more to be the special 
favourite of Heaven, the man for whose behoof a special 
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goddess was as it were to be called into being. A dis- chap.xi. 
tinguished historian of Sicily compares the victory of the 
Krimisos, as a victory of the few over the many, with the 
English victories at Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt *. As 
those can hardly be called victories of freedom, an English- 
man would rather compare it with the victories of the Con- 
federates over the might of Austria and Burgundy 2 . Un- Transient 
happily its fruits were less lasting. Timoleon gave Greek v^tory?* 
Sicily a moment of freedom and happiness, of freedom and 
happiness more perfect for the moment than that which the 
land had enjoyed between the fall of the old tyrants and 
the beginning of the Athenian invasions. But it was yet 
shorter. In a few years after Timoleon's death tyranny 
was again a power in Sicily, and it was only by a tyrant's 
arm that the barbarian could be withstood. 

* “ Timoleon had beaten the barbarians 3 ; he had still to 
deal with the tyrants. Mamercus at Katane had turned 
against him and had asked for help at Carthage. Just 

[ l Holm, Geschiclite Siciliens, ii. 210, 211.] 

[ 2 Morgarten, Sempach, Granson and Morat.] 

* From Story of Sicily, p. 227 seqq. 

[ 3 What is not stated is how Timole&n followed up his victory over the 
Carthaginians. Dioddros (xvi. 81) says that the remains of the Carthaginian 
army made its way with difficulty to Lilybaion, but adds that they were 
afraid to sail away to Libya. No account is given us of any attempt 
on the great Carthaginian cities, Ras Melkart (Herakleia Minda) or 
Panormos, not to speak of Lilybaion itself. There is something incon- 
sequent and inconclusive in Timole6n’s conduct, perhaps due to the wish of 
his mercenaries to return with their booty, perhaps to the fear of enemies 
in his real*. It is however too much of a piece with his loitering at 
Hadranum after the defeat of Hiketas. Plutarch (Tim. 29) complacently 
relates that three days were spent in erecting the trophy; and though 
a body of mercenaries, insufficient, as it proved, even for that task, was 
left to harry the Epikrateia , Timoleon himself, so far from trying to drive 
the Carthaginians into the sea, returned to Syracuse. Carthage showed 
greater energy, and we find her dispatching a fleet of seventy ships to the 
assistance of her Sicilian subjects and allies. It is noteworthy too that 
Hiketas so far from being overawed by Timoledn's victory chose the 
moment to revolt, and was given time to receive Carthaginian help.] 
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chap. xi. now Carthage could only send a body of Greek mer- 

Revolt of cenaries; but they seem to have set up Hiketas again in 
Hiketas. 

the tyranny of Leontinoi *, and there was another tyrant 

Hippon at Messana 2 . These men gained some victories 

over some of Timoleon ’s mercenaries, men who had had a 

share in the sacrilege at Delphi. So men said that the gods 

favoured Timoleon wherever he went himself, but that they 

punished his guilty followers when he was not with them 3 . 

Presently all these tyrants were put down by Timoleon. 

Hiketas Hiketas was taken at Leontinoi 4 and put to death as a 
and Ma- 

mercus tyrant and traitor. His wife and daughters were sent to 
taken and 

executed Syracuse, where the Syracusans condemned them to death 
in vengeance for the murder of the wife and sister of Dion 
by Hiketas. It was held to be the one stain on the character 
of Timoleon, that, though he did nothing to promote this 
cruelty, he did nothing to hinder it 6 . Mamercus 6 sur- 

[* See Appendix VI.] 

(_ 2 Plut. Tim. 34. To these tyrants Dioddros (xvi. 82) adds NikodemCs 
at Centuripa and Apoll6niad6s at Agyrium.] 

[ 3 Plut. Tim. 30.] 

[* It is strange to find (Plut. Tim. 32) Hiketas for a while overrunning 
and ravaging at will the Syracusan territory and the victorious TimoleOn 
with only a small body of troops to oppose him (p\'iyovs oTpana/ra?). The 
geography of the campaign is obscure. Hiketas with superior forces 
mocks at Timoledn, then encamped by Kalauria, an otherwise unknown 
town. Finally, Timole6n, with horsemen and light-armed, attacks Hiketas* 
army drawn up in a strong position on the further side of the Damyrias, 
which had therefore to be forded in the face of the enemy. To chose the 
leaders of the assault where many were clamouring to be first, Timoledn 
collected the rings of his cavalry officers {i\dp\ai) in his chlamvs, and the 
first he drew, having on it a trophy engraved for its device, was greeted as 
an omen of victory.] 

[ a Plutarch himself is compelled to remark (Tim. 33), teal SoKti tovto 
rwv TtpokiovTos tpyojv dx^^rdrarov ytvMi n.] 

[ 6 On the occasion of successes gained over Timoledn’s mercenaries near 
Messana $nd Ieta (Plut. Tim. 30), Mamercus had written the insulting 
lines quoted above (p. 301). He was defeated by the river Abolos, — 
perhaps the Alabon (cf. Holm, G. S. ii. 214, 471, 472), — with a loss of 2,000 
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rendered to Timoleon on condition that he should have a chap. xi. 
trial before the Syracusan assembly and that Timoleon 
should not speak against him. Timoleon held his peace ; 
when Mamercus saw how strongly the Syracusans were 
against him, he tried to dash his head against the stone 
seats of the theatre where the assembly was held 1 . But he 
failed, and he was put to death as a robber. As for Hippon, Hippfin 
he fell into the hands of the Messanians themselves, who by Mes- 
put him solemnly to death, sending for the boys to see, as 8anians * 
the punishment of a tyrant was held to be an edifying 
sight 2 . These things seem harsh to us; but we should 
remember that all Greeks held that a tyrant who had risen 
by trampling all law underfoot had lost all right to the 
protection of law, and that he might be rightly dealt with 
as a wild beast. 

“ And now peace was made with Carthage. The Haly- Peace with 

Carthage. 

kos was still to be the boundary 3 ; so Carthage still kept 
Selinous and Herakleia; but those of the inhabitants who 
chose were allowed to move freely into the Greek territory. 


men, a large part of them Geskdn’s contingent (Plat. Tim. 34). His first 
resource was to try and obtain the assistance of the Lucanians, but his 
fleet deserted him and handed over Katan6 to Timoledn. He was finally 
captured at Messana where he had taken refuge with Hippdn (Plut. 1 . c.).] 

[* Plut. Tim. 34 ; Oopv&ois St rrtpivl-mojv /cat rr)v €KK\rj<rtav dpuiv a-nbpai- 
TrjTov tOti fiiif/as rd ipanov 8td plcrov rod Otarpov, /cal np6s rt tuiv f$a0pojv 
Spupcp <t>€pufi€Vo$ Gvvtppr)£t t^v Kt<pa\^v ws anoOavovfitvos.'] 

[ 2 lb. ; kcu Trapa\af36vTcs avrbv oi Meaarjviot, real rov? iratSas t/c raiv Stda- 
arcaXticvv ujs em Qtapa k&Whttov rfjv rov Tvp&vvov Tipcopiav aydySvTts tis 
Otarpov, rjicicravTO teal SUcpOttpav."] 

[ 3 Diod. xvi. 82 ; fxtroL St ravra tqjv K apxrjSoviojv SiairptG 0 tvaafi^v<uv ical 
rroWd Str)Otvr<uv y awtx&pTjatv avrois rfjv tiprjvrjv , chart rets petv 'EAArjviSas 
7 r 6 \tis aird<ray IktvOtpas that rov St "A Xvkov Kakovptvov irorapdv ' 6 piov ttvcu 
Ttjs tKartpoiv trruc partias* mt) k£ttvcu St K apxo^ovion / 3 oi) 0 T}aai rots rvp&vvois 
■noXtpovai 7 lpbs ZvpaicoGtovs. Plutarch (Tim. 34) — or his MSS. — erroneously 
calls the boundary river the “ Lykos.” As in Diod6ros (xv. 1 7), this is the 
Eastern Halykoa or Platani.] 
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And the Carthaginians bound themselves by a clause most 
unlike their first treaty with Dionysios, not to give help to 
any tyrant. There were still some to put down at Cen- 
turipa and Agyrium *. The people of the last Sikel town, 
when set free from their tyrant Apolloniades, were admitted 
to Syracusan citizenship, and they received Greek settlers 
in their territory 2 . So greatly had the distinction between 
Greek and Sikel, so clearly marked a hundred years before, 
now died out. Timoleon also put an end to the Campanians 
at iEtna 3 , and he sent fresh settlers to Gela and Akragas 4 . 
Akragas now again became a place of some importance, 
though it never rose again to its old greatness. Thus, if 
not all Sicily, yet nearly all that part of Sicily which had 
ever been either Greek or Sikel, was now free. It became 
again a land of free commonwealths, without either foreign 
masters or domestic tyrants. 

a Timoleon's work was now done. He laid down his office 
of general, and with it all extraordinary powers 5 . He 
became a private man, and, as a private man, he chose 


[* Diod. xvi. 82. About this time too (Diod. 1 . c.) Timolebn seized and 
executed the Tyrrhene pirate Postumius, who with twelve piratical vessels 
had put in to the harbour of Syracuse “ as a friend.’’] 

[ 2 Diod. 1 . c. ; rovs kXfvOepooOiura s Zvpafeoalovs hroiTjae. For the division 
of part of the Agyrian territory among the new colonists, see above, 
P- 3 3 -] 

[ 3 Diod. 1 . c. ; rovs b* h Afrujj Kapnavovs kfcnoXiopfcfjaas 5 t«</> 0 cip€.] 

[ 4 Plut. Tim. 35. Akragas was colonized by Velians (Eleates) under 
Megellos and Pheristos ; Gela by Gorgos of Keos. The remains of the 
old citizens were also collected. Fresh inhabitants were further sent to 
Kamarina (Diod. xvi. 82) ; but the Leontines were transplanted to Syra- 
cuse (Diod. 1 . c.).] 

[ 5 Plutarch (Tim. 37) uses the phra«e a noO(<rOcu r^v povapxlav. He 
makes Timoledn abdicate his powers immediately on his return to Syracuse 
after putting down the tyrants. The cause of his retirement was his 
blindness which had come upon him when encamped at Mylai (Milazzo), 
in his campaign against Hippdn of Messana and Mamercus.] 
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rather to live in the land which he had delivered than to go chap.xi. 
back to his own Corinth. He sent to Corinth for his wife Timoiedn 

as a private 

and children, and spent the rest of his days on an estate citizen. 

close to Syracuse which the Syracusan people had given 

him He became blind, and he seldom visited the city or 

took any part in public affairs. But when the Syracusan 

people wished for his advice, he was brought in a carriage 

into the theatre, and he told them what was best 2 . Once 

or twice men spoke against him ; then all that he said was 

that the wish of his heart was now fulfilled ; every man in 

Syracuse could speak as he pleased 3 . At last, about eight 

years after his first coming into Sicily, he died (b.c. 3 36) 4 . Death of 

. . Timoiedn. 

As a special honour, he was buried within the city, and b.c. 336. 
around his monument in the agora was built a range of 
public buildings called after him the Timoleonteion 5 . So 


l 1 Pint. Tim. 36.] [ 2 lb. 38.] 

[ 3 lb. 37. Upon one, Lapliystios, making an accusation against him, 
Timoiedn would not suffer the Syracusans to howl him down. It was, 
he said, in order that any one who wished should be able to have 
recourse to the laws that he had endured such toil and danger on their 
behalf. His other utterance of the same nature was on the occasion of 
Ddmainetos making many charges against his conduct as stratdgos ; irpbs 
hctivov nlv ovdtv dvT€lTT€ rots 0 £ofs €(pT] X^P lV 0<f)€t\.ilV, oh Cv£ciTO 'Xvpa - 
Koaiovs imfietv 7 rjs Trapprjaias Kvpiovs ytvopitvovs. Cf. Corn. Nep. (Tim. 5), 
where “ Lamistius ” is given for Laphystios.] 

[ 4 Diod. xvi. 90. Dioddros’ words — GTparrjyqGas Itt) okt& — take in the 
period of his retirement as well as his strategia. 01. cx. 4 is here given 
as the date of hiB death, that is, the last half of 337 or the first of 336 b. c. 
But as Araoldt (op. cit. 191) points out, the numerous accounts of Timoiedn 
as a private citizen by Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos weigh in favour of 
the later year, 336.] 

[ 5 Plut. Tim. 39. His bier, supported by youths chosen for the purpose 
by lot, was carried over the site of the levelled castle of Dionysios. Many 
myriads of people, with wreaths on their heads and clothed in white, 
gathered together from the whole of Greek Sicily, followed, as in some 
great festal procession, but real weeping and wailing mingled with the 
ritual chaunting of the dead man’s praises. As the body, still resting on 
its funeral couch, was laid on the pyre, the herald Ddmdtrios, who had the 
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died, and so was honoured, the man of the worthiest fame 
in the whole story of Sicily, the man who thought it enough 
to deliver others and who sought nothing for himself. 

“ But though neither Sicily nor any other part of the 
Greek world ever saw such another as Timoleon, and though 
the immediate work of Timoleon lasted only a short time, 
yet the example of Dion and Timoleon had a great effect. 
It became the custom now for the Greeks of Italy and 
Sicily, when they were pressed by any enemies, at once to 
ask for help in Old Greece. We must remember the state 
of Old Greece at the time. When Timoleon sailed for 
Sicily, Philip of Macedon was fast advancing to the supre- 
macy of Greece, and before Timoleon died, the battle of 
Chaironeia in b.c. 338 had actually given him that su- 
premacy. This was a state of things which made many in 
Greece dissatisfied, and anxious to try their fortunes in the 
West. Presently came the wonderful conquests of Alex- 
ander, and the establishment of Greek kingdoms in Asia 
and Egypt by his generals stirred up ambitious princes to 
attempt the like in other lands. There were now no great 
citizens like Timoleon or even like Dion ; but several kings 
of Sparta and of Epeiros showed themselves eager for 
western adventure. The first of these was Archidamos 
king of Sparta, who had played a considerable part in 
the older state of things in Greece, and who was glad to 

strongest voice of any, read a decree of the Syracusan people, proclaiming 
that a public funeral, at an expense of two hundred minae, had been voted 
to Timoledn as liberator and refounder of the chief Sicilian cities, as 
conqueror of the barbarians and lawgiver to Syracuse, and announced the 
establishment in his honour of musical, equestrian, and gymnastic games. 
The Timoleonteion , built about his tomb, itself served as a gymnasium 
and palaestra. (Cf. Diod. xvi. 90 ; Corn. Nep. Tim. 5.)] 
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escape from the new by trying his fortune elsewhere. The 
Tarantines, pressed by the Lucanians and Messapians, 
asked help of their metropolis Sparta, just as the 
Syracusans had asked help of their metropolis Corinth. 
Archidamos came out to their help; but he was slain (b.c. 
338) in a battle with the barbarians at Manduria or Man- 
durion, on the same day, men said, as Philip's victory at 
Chaironeia \ 

“We can only guess at the objects of Archidamos. The 
next who came, the Molottian king Alexander, uncle of the 
more famous Macedonian of the same name, certainly came 
to found a dominion for himself over Greeks and barbarians 
(b.c. 332-331) 2 . He began the work with some success; 
he even made a treaty with Rome, then a strong power in 
Central Italy but which had not reached so far south. But 
he was presently murdered, and his schemes died with him. 
Neither of these princes actually touched Sicily 3 , though 
some of those who came after them on the same errand 
had directly to do with Sicilian affairs. Meanwhile we 
have nothing to say about Sicily itself for several years, 

[ l Diod. xvi. 88. For Archidamos 1 Italian expedition, cf. Diod. xvi. 63 ; 
Paus. iii. 10; vi. 4; Strab. vi. 3; Plut. Agis, 3; Theopomp. ap. Athen. 
xii. 536.] 

[ a For the Molottian Alexander, see Diod. xvi. 72; Justin, viii. 6; 
ix. 6, 7 ; xii. 2 ; xvii. 3 ; xviii. 1 ; xxiii. 1 ; Livy, viii. 3, 17, 24.] 

[ 3 I have elsewhere (Horsemen of Tarentum, 83) shown from numis- 
matic evidence, that the Epeirot Alexander, during his campaigns against 
the Lucanians and Bruttians, had concluded an alliance with the Lokrians, 
and have further called attention to the fact that some bronze coins struck 
at Syracuse shortly after Timole6n\s time, point to the conclusion that the 
Syracusans also claimed him as their ally. On these pieces (see Supplement IV . 
p. 350) the head of Zeus Eleutherios is coupled on the reverse with the 
thunderbolt and seated eagle which on the contemporary coinages of 
the Italiot cities were the badges of the Molottian alliance. It may be 
inferred that the Western Alexander included Sicily in his far-reaching 
schemes.] 
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chap xi. till a new power arises which brings Sicily into a wider 
connexion with the world in general than any that came 
before it.” 

Timoledn’s [On the other hand the careers of the series of princely 
deliverers from over sea called in by the Italiot Greeks 
who had been to so large an extent the subjects or de- 
pendents of Dionysios suggest many points of comparison 
with those of Dion and Timoleon in Sicily. The chief 
moving cause in this case was the advance of the Lu- 
canians, a Sabellian race, and the forerunners of their 
greater kinsmen of Latium in Soutli-Italian conquest. The 
Greek city which now took the lead among the Italiot 
confederates was Taras, and from Taras on each occasion 
came the first invitation of foreign help which brought 
over in succession the Spartan king Archidamos, the Molot- 
tian Alexander, the Spartan princes Akrotatos and Kleony- 
mos, and to which in the next age the intervention of 
Pyrrhos was to be due.] 

Timole6n The western enterprise of Arcliidamos was begun and 
and Ar- 

chidamos ended while Timoleon still lived. And there are some points 
compared, ^ich connec ^ the two, in opposition to those that came 
after. Both came from the ancient and acknowledged 
cities of Old Greece, while Alexander and Pyrrhos came 
from a land whose Greek character had hitherto been doubt- 
ful, and which their career did much to establish as a Greek 
state. Alexander and Pyrrhos too were kings in the full 
sense, not Eastern despots certainly, but still fully kings. 
Timoleon was a simple citizen of a commonwealth, and if 
Archidamos was a king, he was king in a city whose 
kings were rather hereditary magistrates than kings even 
in the Epeirot or Macedonian sense. 

Again, there is another point of union, incidental but 
very significant. Few as are the years which part the 
enterprises of Timoleon and Archidamos from that of 
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Alexander of Epeiros, it marks a great advance in the state chap. xi. 
of Italy that Rome has no dealings with Timoleon and 
Archidamos, while the dealings of Rome with Alexander 
form an important part of his story. Between Timolebn 
and Archidamos again there is this marked difference, that 
the career of Timoleon is wholly Sicilian, while that of 
Archidamos is wholly Italian. But this difference is little 
more than incidental. Timolebn’s career of deliverance 
might have been extended to Italy as easily as were careers 
of aggrandizement on the part of Dionysios before him and 
of Agathokles after him. And Italian success on the part 
of Archidamos might well have opened a career in Sicily 
for him. 

All alike, Timoleon, Archidamos, Alexander, Kleonymos, Mace- 
Pyrrhos, mark that the later age of Greek history, the age ^ age 
in which Macedonia plays a leading, often a dominant part, Deliverers, 
has already begun. They belong however to three dif- 
ferent stages. Timoleon and Archidamos set out when Philip 
is already threatening Greece but is not yet her master. 
Archidamos certainly, perhaps Timoleon, turned his face 
westward because Sicily and Italy offered a better field for 
Greek energy than Old Greece itself. Alexander of Epeiros 
strove to repeat in the West what Alexander of Macedon 
had done in the East. Pyrrhos was one of the successors 
of Alexander whose destiny led him westward instead of 
eastward. But all belong to a time distinguished alike 
from the old days of Athens and Sparta on the one side 
and from the later days of Achaia and Aitblia, of Rhodes 
and Byzantion, on the other. That is, Timoleon and 
Archidamos belong to it as far as their western career is 
concerned. The slayer of Timophanes, the winner of the 
Tearless Battle, belong in their birth and their earlier years 
to days before Philip had sprung to greatness. 

But, to look at things again from a more general point 
of view, all come within those two or three generations 
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which saw the question decided, what parts of the world 
were to be brought under direct Greek influence in any 
shape, and what was to be the range of such influence in the 
East and in the West, in Asia and Eastern Europe on the 
one hand, in Italy, Sicily, and the lands beyond Italy and 
Sicily, on the other. Old Greece, lying between these two 
outlying seats of Greek influence, had, from the earliest 
days of her colonial settlements, been led to look in both 
directions. On both sides the outlying Greek settlers had 
to strive with barbarian neighbours, and from both sides 
the threatened outpost of Hellas often called on the mother- 
land for help. 

The cry had come first from the East, because it had 
been by the great Asiatic kingdoms, first Lydia, then Persia, 
that the freedom of Greek cities had been first threatened 
and overthrown. The Persian invasions of Greece, the 
Greek invasions of Persia, the tale of Miltiades and The- 
mistokles, of Kimon and Xenophon and Agesilaos, of Jason 
and Philip and Alexander and Seleukos, form a long drama 
which begins with the taking of Miletos and the help given 
by Athens to her colony. The age of Alexander and his 
successors fixed what was to be the results of the struggle. 
A Gr^ek dominion — for from our point of view a Mace- 
donian dominion must count as Greek — stretching from the 
Hadriatic to the Hyphasis, was proved to be a day-dream. 
But a vast extension of Greek dominion, a still vaster ex- 
tension of Greek influence, was found to be no dream at all. 
It was found possible to extend the bounds of the immediate 
Greek world by the recovery of the Greek cities and a good 
deal beyond the Greek cities ; it was found possible to 
make the eastern coast of the iEgean, the southern coast 
of the Euxine, more thoroughly a Greek land than ever, 
and to begin the process by which all Asia Minor gradually 
became a land essentially Greek. Alexander and his fol- 
lowers were able to found great Greek cities as capitals of 
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Syrian and Egyptian kingdoms, and to spread a certain chap.xi. 
varnish, sometimes more than mere varnish, of Hellenic 
culture, not only over the lands ruled by Greek kings, but 
to a great extent over the lands of their barbarian neigh- 
bours. Greek colonization, Macedonian conquest, had laid 
the foundation *of the state of things when Rome should 
move to a colonial Greek city of Europe, and when the 
solid peninsula of Asia Minor should be before all others 
the Roman land, the Romania which neither Slave nor 
Saracen could conquer, in days when the name of Rome 
implied the speech, the culture, and the later faith of Greece. 

The cry from the West was later in coming, because any Interfer- 
serious danger to the Greek settlers in Sicily and Italy eTreece in^ 
came later. For the most part the Greeks of those lands the West - 
fight their own battle. The earlier applications to Old 
Greece are not strictly cries for help for the Greek against 
the barbarian. Least of all can that name be given to 
a cry from Segesta for help against Syracuse. Di6n, if he 
could be said to be invited at all, was not invited to give 
help against barbarians, nor did he wage any warfare with 
barbarians. With Timoleon a change comes. He is 
sent for to deliver Syracuse from a domestic tyrant ; but 
from the very beginning he has to strive against Carthage 
as well. In this sense then the cry from Syracuse which 
brought Timoleon from Corinth was the forerunner of the 
oft-repeated cry from Taras which brought the princes of 
Sparta and Epeiros on errands which were equally fruitless 
whether we look on them as errands of deliverance or as 
errands of conquest. 

For the main distinction between interference from Old Fruitless 
Greece in the East and in the West is the utter fruitless- Results, 
ness of the westward action. In the East the various 
stages of Greek colonization and Macedonian conquest led 
to an abiding Greek influence, in the end to what on one 
side was a Greek dominion. In the West the traces of 
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Greek colonization died out slowly but surely. A Greek 
dominion, answering to the Greek kingdoms of the East, 
was never formed. Every attempt at it was shattered. 
No Spartan or Epeirot did in Sicily or Italy what the Mace- 
donians did in Asia and Egypt. None of them founded 
any power which could be called Greek in the same sense 
as the kingdom of Pergamon or even as the kingdom of 
Baktria. Agathokles and Hieron were native rulers, and 
as founders of a Greek power their work was not lasting. 
The barbarian of Africa was driven out, but only to make 
room for the barbarian of Italy. And Rome in the West 
did not put on the same half-Greek shape as Rome in the 
East. The utmost that can be said is that the fact that 
Sicily and southern Italy clave so long to the Eastern 
instead of the Western Empire undoubtedly did something 
to keep up Greek life in them. In this sense Belisarius, 
though he certainly came on no such conscious errand, was 
a more effectual missionary of hellenism than Archidamos 
or Pyrrhos. In dealing therefore with the remote fore- 
runners of Roger, we have to record, not a series of successes 
but a series of failures. But there is a kind of poetical 
justice in the story that the one man who did carry out the 
errand on which he came was the one man whose career 
was wholly pure, the one who sought nothing for himself, 
the one who was only a deliverer, a conqueror only towards 
the enemies of those whom he delivered. 

Here then comes the main distinction between Timoleon 
and the princely adventurers who came after him. The 
errand of Timoleon was purely an errand of deliverance. 
A citizen of a commonwealth, he came to free a common- 
wealth from the enemies of its freedom within, to defend 
it from the enemies of its national being without. As the 
reward of these services he took, we can hardly say that he 
asked, such honours and such influence as a free common- 
wealth may rightly give to its worthiest citizen. The 
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errand of Archidamos, of Alexander, of Pyrrhos, was, in one chap.xi. 

sense, an errand of deliverance no less than the errand of 

Timoleon. Their object undoubtedly was to act as cham- Later 

princely 

pions of Hellas, to secure the Greeks of Italy and Sicily a dven- 
from all danger of overthrow, or even of dependence, at the g^ekfor 
hands of barbarians. The Western Greek world was to be dominion, 
strengthened, its bounds were to be enlarged, not only 
against Bruttians and Lucanians, but against Rome and 
Carthage. But we cannot give to the deliverer from Sparta, 
still less can we give to the deliverer from Epeiros, credit 
for doing this work in the spirit of Timoleon. They were 
minded, whenever they had the chance, to set Greeks free 
from barbarian rule. But they deemed that the deliverer 
had a right to reign over those whom he had delivered. 

In the later expeditions it cannot be doubted that the 
Macedonian conquests in Asia were before the eyes of 
Alexander and Pyrrhos \ what may have been before the 
eyes of Kleonymos it is less important to enquire. The 
purpose of the two Molottian kings clearly was to do in the 
West what other Greek princes were doing in the East. 

They designed to form a Greek dominion West of the 
Hadriatic to match the Greek dominion which had arisen 
East of the iEgsean. 

But their designs came to nought. Their age proved, as Failure 
I have already said, what were to be the bounds of Greek designs, 
dominion and Greek influence in the East and in the West. 

In the East temporary dominion was to lead to abiding 
influence. Dominion and influence alike were to be spread 
far over new lands ; Hellas, politically subdued at home, 
was to make the most wide-spreading of her conquests 
abroad. In the West no new Greek power was to be 
founded, no old one was to be extended. The decree which 
had called an Italian city to the rule of the Mediterranean 
world was not to be turned aside in favour of any prince 
from Sparta or Epeiros, not even in favour of the purer 
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chap. xi. deliverer from Corinth. One form of Greek influence was 
indeed to spread over Rome and the whole West. But 
it was not an influence of the same kind as that which 
made some Asiatic lands really Greek and which spread an 
outward tinge of hellenism over a far wider range. In the 
West no more lands or cities exchanged their own national 
life for that of Greece. Many lands and cities which had 
been thoroughly Greek gradually fell away from the Greek 
fold. No part of Italy or Sicily is now Greek ; Asia Minor 
is Greek to this day wherever Greek life — one might almost 
say human life — has not been stamped out of it by Turkish 
desolation. 


Sicilian 

princes 

fail to 

achieve 

lasting 

Italian 

dominion. 


[The attempts of the series of princely adventurers from 
Old Greece or its border-lands to found for themselves 
a dominion on Italian soil had thus no lasting result. 
Nor was any Sicilian power destined to succeed where 
Spartan and Epeirot failed. The Italian conquests of 
Dionysios had indeed foreshadowed these later enterprises, 
and he at least had been able to hand on to his son his 


Italian possessions and dependencies. The conquests of 
Agathokles in this direction were still shorter lived.] The 
Sicilian commonwealths and tyrants had, as a rule, too much 
to do at home. There was ever before them the great struggle 
in their own island, the struggle between the Greek and 
the Phoenician. The far-reaching policy of Dionysios and 
Agathokles stands almost by itself. Sicily for the most 
part remained a world of its own, a house largely divided 
against itself, and ever threatened by a single powerful 
enemy who always kept his hold on some possessions, 
greater or smaller, in the island itself. It is only by fits 
and starts that the history of Sicily takes a wider range 
than the local history of the island. It is only by fits and 
starts that Sicily has much to do either with Italy or with 
Old Greece. Throughout the fourth century before Christ 
there is no dread among the Sikeliot cities, as there con- 
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stantly was among the Italiot cities, of interference on the chap. xi. 
part of any native Italian power. Bruttians, Lucanians, 
Samnites, Romans, were all seen from a distance. With Fitful . 
Old Greece too dealings are rare and fitful. The Athenian between 
invasion in the fifth century and the consequent appearance oidGreece 
of Syracusan forces among the enemies of Athens in Old 
Greece are events that stand by themselves. Less important 
than the warfare of Hermokrates on the coast of Asia, but 
in some sort more striking as showing the wider range which 
the Greek world was taking, was the occasion when among 
the allies of Sparta, fighting her Peloponnesian battles, 
there appeared Gauls and Spaniards in the pay of a tyrant 
of Sicily. Later in the same century come a more whole- 
some form of connexion from the other side, in the expedi- 
tions of Dion and Timoleon to give freedom to Syracuse in 
name or in truth. The work of Timoleon has several sides. 

As the deliverance of a once free city from a tyrant, it may 
pass as one of the last and worthiest exploits of the elder 
day of Greek freedom. It has no fellow till the deliverance 
of Sikyon and Corinth by Aratos began its later day. In Timoledn 
this aspect the expedition of Timoleon is the very opposite champion 
to the attempts of princes from Old Greece to found realms of Hellas ‘ 
for themselves in Italy or Sicily. But in the general his- 
tory of the world it ranks along with them. Timoleon, 
like Archidamos and Pyrrhos, went in answer to a cry for 
help sent by the Greeks of the West to the Greeks of the 
mother-land. At first indeed it was a cry for help against 
a domestic tyrant and not against a foreign enemy. But 
he who overthrew the domestic tyrant had presently to 
struggle with the foreign enemy also. Strangely as the 
name of Timoleon sounds if we place it between those of 
Dionysios and Agathokles, yet, in the list of champions of 
Hellenic Sicily against the Phoenician, Dionysios, Timole6n, 
and Agathokles find their places side by side. But Diony- 
sios and Agathokles were native Sikeliots ; Dionysios was 
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chap. xi. a native Syracusan ; in that character, as well as in their 
character of tyrants, they continue the same series as 
Gelon and the elder Hieron. Timoleon, a deliverer from 
outside, belongs, from that side of him, to the same series as 
Archidamos, Pyrrhos, Georgios Maniakes, and Roger of 
Hauteville. That he alone came with the single-minded 
object of restoring a free city to its freedom does not change 
his position in the general history of the battle-ground of 
the Mediterranean powers. 



[SUPPLEMENT IV. 

(By the Editor.) 

Numismatic lights on the Sicily or TimoleOn. 

The Sicilian coinage of Timoleon’s time throws a welcome light 
on the economic results of his enterprise, and is besides of great 
historical value as an authentic contemporary record of his work 
as a liberator. 

At Syracuse itself, where since the time of Dionysios the Elder 
the mint had almost ceased its activity, the whole monetary system 
was reorganized, and a new and prolific currency was put forth 
in the name of the refounded Commonwealth. The reform was 
made the more profitable by the issue of electrum pieces, from Electrum 
ioo to io litras in value, which though containing some 20 per coma £ e * 
cent, of silver passed for the value of their weight in gold (see 
Head, Coinage of Syracuse , p. 26 seqq.). The coinage of silver Issue of 
“Pegasi” (ttwAoi), like those of Corinth, had already in all proba- « Peg^-*! 1 
bility begun in Dion’s time, but it now for the first time attained 
large dimensions (See PL, fig. 2). By the coinage of silver i\ 
litra pieces, answering very closely in weight to the Corinthian 
diobols, a further approximation was achieved to the monetary 
system of the mother city. A great developement' was further given Increase 
to the coinage of bronze pieces which from their imitation by money 26 
more than one of the Sikel cities seem to have been specially useful 
for the commerce with the interior of the island. 

In the types chosen for this new coinage we find repeated 
references to the divine sanction under which Timoleon had accom- 

1 I am not able to follow Mr. Head, however, in his view ( Coins of Syracuse, 

30) that ‘‘copper coins of substantial weight” were now for the first time 
struck at Syracuse. There seem to be good reasons for supposing that the 
large bronze coins with the head of Pallas and the “ webbed ” star and the 
smaller pieces with the same head and the sea-horse go back at least to Didn’s 
time (see Syr . Med a. 1 59). 
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Religious plished his great work. On his fine electrum staters (PL, fig. 4) 

Timole6i?s ^ere a PP ears the head of Apollo Arch^getes, beneath whose altar 

coin-types, on the old Naxian shore the Corinthian leader had first made good 

The Ar- hig footing on Sicilian soil. An identical representation of the 
ch§get6s. 0 r 

God, in this case with the inscription APXAPETA2, in fact occurs on 

the earliest coins of Tauromenion, where Timoleon had found such 

timely shelter and assistance at the hands of Andromachos (PL, 

fig. 5 ; see pp. 297,298). The head of the Arch£get6s further appears, 

doubtless in the same connexion, on coins of Adranum and of Alaesa 

struck in the name of Timoleon’ s Sicilian allies. As refounder of 

Syracuse, Timoleon must have held in special honour the cult of 

the divine leader of the first Greek colony on Sicilian soil. Nor 

did he forget the respect due to his Corinthian predecessor, if, 

Head of as seems probable, the hero’s head in a Corinthian helmet, that 

Archias. a pp ears on the large bronze coins of Syracuse struck about this 

time, is intended to represent Archias, the original founder of 

the city (PL, fig. 3 ; Head, op. cit. p. 32). On the reverse of 

these coins the dolphin of Syracuse and P6gasos of Corinth are 

linked in the same design. 

OfAnapos. The facing head ascribed to the young River-God Anapos 
(Head, op. cit., Pl. vii. 6, p. 31) on a smaller bronze piece (associated 
on the reverse with a half Pegasos) recalls the fact that it was 
from his camping-ground on the banks of the Anapos that Timoleon 
led his successful onslaught on Epipolse. 

Of Zeus But the most speaking image 011 the coinage of Timoleon is the 
^^ fclie " laurelled head of Zeus Eleutherios (PL, fig. 6) which occurs in all 
metals, usually accompanied by the inscription ZEY2 EAEY0EPIO2, 
and with a free horse on the reverse. The cult of Zeus the Deliverer 
had been the especial badge of Democracy at Syracuse from the 
days of the overthrow of Thrasyboulos onwards, and the festival of 
the Eleutheria then instituted (Diod. xi. 72) had already found its 
numismatic tribute in the days of the democratic outburst that 
followed the Athenian defeat (see Syr. Meds. 95). It was no 
doubt in connexion with this aspect of the Syracusan cult of Zeus 
that Timoleon raised the priest of the Olympieion to the first rank 
in the Syracusan magistracy (see p. 314, note 1). A few years 
later we find the Molottian Alexander, called to play the deliverer’s 
part in Great Greece, borrowing for his Italian coins Timole6n’s 
Syracusan type of Zeus Eleutherios, though in this case, as befitted 
one who had at heart rather to play the conqueror’s part than 
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that of the restorer of Democracy, the bridleless horse was omitted 
on the reverse, being replaced by the seated eagle of his own 
Dodona, beside the thunderbolt. It was in this Molottian guise, 
and not without regard to the new champion of Hellenism in the 
West (who seems like his successor Pyrrhos to have included 
Sicily in his far-reaching schemes), that Timoleon s type was 
modified at Syracuse itself soon after his decease, and spread to 
AStna and Agyrium h 

The appearance of the same head of Zeus the Deliverer, coupled Zeus the 
on the reverse with Aphrodite and her dove (Head, op. cit . p. 36, 

Pl. vii a. 5), on coins of Eryx, overstruck on large Syracusan bronze Eryx. 
pieces of somewhat earlier date, is a still more interesting pheno- 
menon. The earlier coinage of Eryx with its Greek and Elymo- 
Greek epigraphy had been but sparsely continued after its occupa- 
tion by the Carthaginians at the end of the fifth century. The 
small silver pieces, however, that for a while at least were still 
struck there, reflected the new political conditions by their Phoeni- Phoenician 
cian legends, — the civic name now for the first time appearing as °* 
"pN (cf. Salinas, Scoverta del nome fenicio di Erice : Arch. Storico 
Sic ., i. 498; C. I. S., i. 172). Later on, in the fourth century, 

“ Pegasi ” with the same Semitic legend were also struck at Eryx 
(Head, Hist. Hum. 120, 121), and may well represent the influence 
of Timoleon s coinage. But in the case of the bronze pieces, cited 
above, we have not only Syracusan metal and a Syracusan type, but 
the Greek inscription EPYKINQN. The revived autonomy which this Greek now 
coinage indicates, us well as the adoption of Timoledn’s type, may be ^(Hes t0 
taken as sufficient evidence that either his earlier campaign in the 
west of the island which resulted in the liberation of Entella, or 
his later victory on the Krimisos, encouraged the men of Eryx to 
throw off for a while at least the Carthaginian yoke. As showing 
the extent of this defection we may recall the statement of Diodoros 
(xvi. 73) — immediately following the account of- the capture of 
Entella — that many Sikan as well as Sikel cities then revolted from 
the Carthaginian dominion and formed alliances with Timoleon. 

Under “ Sikan ” Diodoros may have roughly intended to describe 
the prae-Hellenic population of Western Sicily in general, including 
the Elymian element. 

1 In both these cases the reverse presents a thunderbolt, at Agyrium 
coupled with the seated eagle, which from contemporary Italian parallels we 
may justly regard as a compliment to the Molottian. 
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An altogether new light on Timole6n , s re-colonization of the 
Sicilian cities has been thrown by some remarkable coins presenting 
the inscription HPAKAEII2TAN EK KE$>AAOIAIOY (Imhoof-Blumer, 
Berliner Blatter , v. 40). These pieces, which exhibit on one side 
a youthful head of Herakl^s, and on the other a butting bull, are 
shown by their style to belong to about this period, and they have 
been supposed to commemorate a re-foundation of Herakleia Minoa 
at the hands of Timoleon (Holm, G. S. ii. 478). But there are 
grave objections to a too literal acceptance of this view. Herakleia 
in Dion’s time was still the Carthaginian Has Melkart, and as 
Timoleon by his treaty with Carthage only regained the territory 
up to the Halykos, lias Melkart itself appears to have remained 
in Punic hands (see p. 335). In Agathokles’ time it is still 
a Carthaginian city, nor is there any evidence of a break in its 
prolific coinage of fine tetradrachms with the civic name in Phoe- 
nician characters. The small silver pieces of the “ Herakleians 
from Kephaloidion ” point to a less flourishing community, and it 
seems more reasonable to suppose that Timoledn, desirous to per- 
petuate the old name among the cities of Hellenic Sicily, founded 
a new Herakleia, perhaps as a Greek outpost on the left bank of 
Halykos, and for some reason colonized it with citizens of Kepha- 
loidion — now Cefalii — on the northern coast. 

The free horse — that speaking symbol — which characterizes more 
than one of Timoleon s Syracusan dies, now appears on the autono- 
mous coins of Entella, and no doubt commemorates the liberation 
achieved there with Timoleon’s help. At Nacona, another city in 
Campanian occupation, the same loose-bridled steed also makes its 
appearance (Friedlander, Berliner Blatter , i. 266, and cf. Imhoof- 
Blumer, op. cit. v. 53; Head, Hist. Num. 139). At on 

the other hand, where it also occurs, we must rather regard it 
as a manifestation of alliance with the other two Campanian 
cities of Sicily, and as struck therefore about the date of Timo- 
leon’s first campaign in the west of the island, than as due to 
its liberation from its own Campanian occupants by Timoleon 
himself in 339 B.c. At Tyndaris, however, where the same 
design is linked with the head of Helen on coins of the same 
date, it may once more be reasonably connected with Timoledn’s 
enterprise. The free horse also marks the coins of two other 
Greek foundations of Sicily re-colonized and called into new life 
by Timoleon — Gela and Kamarina. 
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Upon other contemporary pieces (PI. fig. 5) the same horse is asso- The “ new 
ciated with the legend KAINON, which has been interpreted to mean coina £ e * 

“ the new coinage/' and was evidently struck by one of the ruined 
cities restored by Timoleon (Gardner, in Head’s Coinage of Syracuse, 

38, note). These coins stand in very close relation to the alliance 
pieces struck at this time by Alsesa, but the remarkable parallelism 
between the griffin on their reverse and the pard on the slightly 
earlier bronze coinage of Centuripa may incline us to refer their 
issue to that city \ That this “ new coinage ” was issued before 
339 b. c. may be inferred from the fact that a coin of the Campa- 
nians at A Etna (Berliner Blatter , i. 271) is overstruck on one of 
these pieces. 

As in the case of Eryx, numismatic evidence further supple- Alliance 
ments our historic sources by the clear light that it throws on the ^™ a ° f 
prominent part played by Alsesa in the war of liberation, about 
which Plutarch and Diodoros are alike silent. Timoleon s type of 
Zeus Eleutherios is found on coins of this city (Head, Coinage of 
Syracuse , 37 ), coupled on the reverse with the legend AAAI2INQN 
2YMMAXIKON, which has been justly brought into relation with 
the alliance entered into with Timoleon by the Sicilian cities 
against the Carthaginians in the period immediately preceding the 
battle of the Krimisos (op. cit. 38, 39; cf. Diod. xvi. 73 ). The 
reverse type of these Alsesan coins shows two ears of barley, — the 
emblems of the Sicilian Goddesses,— and between them the lighted 
pine-torch of Persephone, which recalls the fiery torch that guided 
Timoledn’s ships by night across the Ionian Sea to his Italian 
landing-place, Metapontion, — itself a chosen seat of the Goddesses 1 2 . 

Upon other examples of these alliance coins appears the inscrip- Head of 
tion 2 IKEAIA and the head of personified Sicily, occupying the 
place otherwise filled by Zeus the Deliverer. This personification Timoledn’s 
is itself of great historical interest as showing how the common a ie8, 
interests of Hellenic and Hellenized Sicily, as against the Cartha- 
ginian stranger or the mercenary and barbaric hordes in the pay 
of insular tyrants, were giving birth to a new and wider form of 
patriotism as distinguished from purely local feeling. This idealized 

1 One in the writer's possession is plated over and was intended to pass as 
silver. 

a Upon other coins of this claBS the symbols of “ The Goddesses ” are 
associated on the obverse with a head of Apollo ArchSgetSs — thus combining 
a tribute to both the guiding powers of Thnoledn’s expedition. 
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image of Hellenic Sicily was a protest against that prophesied 
tKpapftapaxris of the island, —the realization of which had seemed 
so near, — when Greek itself was to die out there and Punic or 
Oscan should take its place. At Hadranum, the scene of Timole6n’s 
earliest victory and of the special manifestations of divine favour 
towards him, the same head of Sikelia occurs with a crown of 
myrtle, on what we may safely regard as another alliance piece 
parallel with those of Alsesa. 

We shall find the same ideal representation elsewhere on con- 
temporary coins. It is however to be observed that the head of 
Sikelia that appears at this time on the coins of several Sicilian 
cities is confined to the originally Sikel communities, and does not 
appear on the dies of any true Hellenic foundation. It was natural 
that the Hellcnized descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Sicily should be the first to merge their civic particularism in 
the commonweal of the whole island. At the purely Greek cities 
whose coinage was revived by Timoleon, the types, except so far as 
they took over the free horse as the emblem of recovered liberty, 
remained local, — the crab at Akragas, the head of Athene at 
Kamarina, of Helen at Tyndaris, of Poseidon at Messana. The 
first embodiment of the interests of Sicily as a whole on the dies of 
a city originally Greek is to be found on the Syracusan coinage of 
the time of Agathokles, where the tyrant’s claim to lordship over 
the whole island is symbolized by the triquetra. 

Contemporary with these coins of Alsesa and her allies is a very 
beautiful representation of the personified Sicily, myrtle-crowned, 
struck over bronze coins of Syracuse with the head of Zeus 
Eleutherios (PL fig. 7), by Herbessus. The same myrtle-crowned 
head recurs at Morgantina (PI. fig. 8 *), and in both instances it 
is found associated with a reverse design of an eagle and serpent. 
The “ minister of Zeus” destroying the noxious reptile was accord- 
ing to Greek ideas a symbol of victory, and in the present case 
this symbolic device seems to have an actual reference to the omen 
which was said to have preceded the battle of the Krimisos. 
Plutarch, it will be remembered (see p. 325), relates (Tim. xxvi) 
that, on the eve of the fight, the soothsayers who accompanied 
Timole6n’s army pointed out to the host two eagles, one of which 


1 The impressions from which the figures 7 and 8 of the Numismatic Plate 
are taken were courteously supplied me by Cav. Ign. Yirzi of Palermo, from 
originals in his collection. 
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held a serpent in his claws and screamed triumphantly as if pre- 
saging victory. The same victorious omen had already appeared in 
the Iliad (xii. 200 seqq.). In another form — the two eagles seizing 
a hare — it had supplied the design for the most splendid of the 
coins of Akragas (cf. Head, Hist. Nuvn. 106), and had inspired 
ASschylos with a noble passage in the Chorus of his Agamemndn 
(no seqq.). 

Of the other Sicilian cities of purely Greek origin refounded Coins of 
by Timoleon, a new coinage was at this time issued by Akragas, 

Gela, and Kamarina. On the small silver coins of Akragas (Hist, cities. 
Num. 10 7) the local types of the eagle and the crab are coupled, 
as elsewhere, with the head of Zeus and the free horse (PI. fig. 9). 

At Kamarina (. Hist . Num. 113) the free horse is associated with the 
head of her Pallas, at Gela with the bearded head of the horned 
River- God and with the figure of a warrior sacrificing a ram. On 
another interesting type of Gela, which has been referred to this 
period {Hist. Num. 124), the river Gelas under the form of a bull 
is linked on the obverse side with a female head, corn- crowned 
like that of D6met6r, but here, as the legend tells us, the personifi- 
cation of EYNOMIA, tlie spirit of Good Law.] 


a a a 
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THE TYRANNY OF AGATHOKLflS 1 . 

B.C. 317-289. 

* “ T T is grievous to think that the freedom and well-being 
which Timoleon brought back to Syracuse and to all 
Greek Sicily lasted hardly more than twenty years. The 
tyrants could do more lasting evil than the deliverers could 
do good. Seventeen years after Timoleon's death we again 
hear of civil disputes in the Greek commonwealths of Sicily, 
and of wars between one commonwealth and another. Three 
years later again there came a tyranny which in some things 
was worse than any that Timoleon had overthrown. A man 
in many things like Dionysios, even more enterprising and 
far more cruel, made Syracuse again the centre of a great 
dominion. This was Agathokles son of Karkinos. About 
him several things are to be noted. Dionysios was a born 
Syracusan, and, after all his dealings with Carthage and 

1 On the authorities for this period, Mr. Freeman expresses himself as 
follows (Story of Sicily, p. 233) : — “ We still have the continuous narrative 
of Dioddros through the greater part of the reign of Agathokles ; for the 
latter part we have only fragments. At this time Dioddros no doubt 
largely followed the History of Timaios of Tauromenion, who was a bitter 
hater of Agathokles. There is no other continuous narrative except the 
short one in the Latin epitomator J ustin. But there are many references 
to Agathoklds in the later collectors, Polyainos and the like, and we are 
getting on so far that we get a little help from the Latin historian Titus 
Livius of Patavium, commonly spoken of as Livy. Polybios himself has 
some discussion of the acts of AgathoklSs, but no narrative of them.” 

* From Story of Sicily, p, 233 seqq. 
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with other barbarians, he was on the whole a champion of chap. xii. 

Hellas, and, whenever he showed himself in that character, 

he was zealously supported by all Greek Sicily. Agathokles, Agathokles 

_ _ . , contrasted 

on the other hand, was not a Syracusan by birth, and, with 
though he did greater things against the Carthaginians Dl0nyS108, 
than any other Greek, he was never so distinctly as Diony- 
sios the champion of united Greek Sicily. Dionysios too 
lived before, and Agathokles after, the great victories of 
Alexander in Asia. This made a great difference in the 
position of the two men. Agathokles saw the Macedonian 
captains founding kingdoms for themselves, and he made 
himself a king to match them. And there was a great 
difference between the kind of tyranny practised by the two 
men. Dionysios was harsh and suspicious ; but, while he 
stuck at no useful crime, he seldom showed himself wan- 
tonly cruel. Agathokles affected a frank and jovial de- 
meanour, and thus kept the good will of the lower people ; 
but ever and anon he did deeds such as Dionysios never did. 

Dionysios never wrought a massacre; to Agathokles it 
sometimes seems as if a massacre was really a kind of 
amusement. 

§ 1. Rise of Agathokles. 

“ The father of Agathokles, banished from Rhegion, Childhood 
settled at Therma (the Baths of Himera) on the northern thokfe*. 
coast of Sicily, then a Greek town under Carthaginian 
dominion. Warned by an oracle that the child would do 
great mischief, Karkinos ordered him to be exposed ; but 
his mother saved him and persuaded her brother to bring 
him up 1 . Afterwards he was received by his father, and 

[ l The story is told at length in Dioddros, xix. 2 . For the date of his 
birth there are two concordant data. In Diod. (xxi. 16) Agathokles is 
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when Timoleon was planting new citizens at Syracuse, the 
whole family moved thither. There Agathokles passed his 
youth in the trade of a potter 1 ; but he was strong and 
handsome, and he specially won the favour of a leading man 
named Damas 2 , whose widow he afterwards married, and 
received great wealth with her. He was a valiant soldier, 
and Damas got him promotion in the army” 

It is not easy to see what was the exact political con- 
stitution of Syracuse at this moment. Both in that city 
and in Sicily generally things seem to have passed through 
strange changes in the few years which had followed the 
death of Timoleon. There are again wars between Sikeliot 
cities and revolutions within their walls. The Punic enemy 
appears in a strange light, as something of a mediator 
between city and city, between party and party. This 
fact, we cannot doubt, is connected with a change which 
has for some time past been coming over the character of 
Carthage and her people. It was not for nothing that the 
men of the East had made themselves the mightiest power 
of the West. It was not for nothing that they had had 
endless dealings with Hellas in peace and war. The 
Carthaginians of this age were coming nearer to the like- 
ness of their descendants of the next century, the more 
than equal rivals of Rome in arms and arts and policy, 
than to their forefathers who had come against Selinous 

stated, on the authority of Timaios, to have died at the age of seventy-two 
after a reign of twenty-eight years. According to Polybios, again (xii. 15), 
Agathokles was brought by his father to Syracuse at the time of Timoledn’s 
colonization (343 B. 0.), being then eighteen years of age. Both these 
notices lead us back to 361 as the date of his birth.] 

[* Diod. xix. 2; Justin, xxii. 1 ; Plut. Keg. et Imperat. Ap. (cp. de 
sui laude, 13) ; Polyb. xii. 15. He is said (Plut. loo. cit.) in after- times 
to have had clay vessels set on table beside the gold, and to have 
pointed a moral to the younger generation on his rise from small beginnings 
by means of diligence and valour,] 

[ a Diod. xix. 3.] 
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and Himera with no object but simple destruction, with chap.xii. 
no means of compassing destruction beyond the mere brute ^ e ^ iza " 
force of multitudes. They had learned something more Carthage, 
from Greek enemies and neighbours than simply to carve 
Greek legends on their coins. They were capable of taking 
their part in matters of general Hellenic policy, if not as 
Greeks among Greeks, yet almost as Europeans among 
Europeans. Even in the days of Dionysios we have seen 
that some Punic commanders had learned the art of win- 
ning allies by good faith and humane dealing 1 . Yet in 
his day every Greek had preferred the tyrant to the bar- 
barian. It was due partly to the difference in the tyrant, 
partly to a change in the barbarian, that many Greeks now 
preferred the barbarian to the tyrant. The interference, 
hostile or friendly, of Carthage in the affairs of any Greek 
commonwealth is beginning to have much the same air as 
the interference, hostile or friendly, of another Greek com- 
monwealth. We must not indeed think that the ^Ethiopian 
had changed his skin or the leopard his spots. Canaan 
is still Canaan, and Hellas is still Hellas. But Canaan 
is beginning to put on somewhat of the outer garb of 
Hellas. The Hellenistic states are soon to begin their 
course in the East ; we are sometimes tempted to look on 
the Phoenician mistress of European lands as their fellow 
in the West. 

On the other hand, we see Syracuse, under whatever Syracusans 
form of internal government, still carrying on the best Krotdn 
traditions of her earliest masters. The Greek of Sicily did 

Bruttians. 

not turn a deaf ear to the call of the Greek of Italy for 
help against the barbarian neighbours who threatened him. 

And those barbarians were none the less threatening at 
the moment because the workings of real, if unseen, kindred 
enabled them to be in the end brought into a closer fellow- 
ship than the Phoenician could ever be. The helpers from 
1 See above, pp. 103, 168, 
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THE TYRANNY OF AGATHOKL&S. 

Sparta and from Epeiros had done little abiding good for 
the Italiot Greeks. The threatened cities, instead of princes, 
now tried commonwealths. We hear of a Syracusan con- 
tingent warring to save Kroton from Bruttian besiegers \ 
It was the brightest side of the reign of Hieron to have 
saved Kyme. That Herakleides and Sosistratos did at 
this stage do something to relieve a Greek city in danger 
of barbarian overthrow may be so far set against the 
misdeeds, whatever they were, with which they are some- 
what vaguely charged. 

The career of these men, the way in which they rose to 
power and the way in which they used power, was recorded, 
or was meant to be recorded, by our native Sicilian guide. 
But if the narrative ever was written, it has at least not 
come down to us. We are told only that they had during 
the greater part of their lives been guilty of conspiracies 
and slaughters and deeds of the highest impiety 2 . If so, 
they must have been still young ; they could hardly have 
done such things while Timoleon was general or counsellor 
of Syracuse. Their position is not very clear ; but we may 
safely say that there was no open tyranny in Syracuse at 
this time. There was a strife of parties, parties not very 
well defined, but seemingly not scrupulous in their dealings 
with one another. Herakleides and Sosistratos were leaders 
of a party which its enemies at least called oligarchic and 
spoke of its chiefs as aiming at tyranny. And we hear 
dimly of a body called the Six Hundred, who are clearly of 
great importance in the commonwealth, but who are not 
spoken of as if they formed an acknowledged senate or 
magistracy of any kind. They were rather a political club 

1 Diod. xix. 3. 

8 lb. ; 'HpcucXeidijs nal 'Xoogigt paros, avZpts Iv imPovXais Kal <p6vot$ Kal 
p(y6\ois a<r€&ripa<Tt ytyovbrts rov irXdaj rod fiiov' irepi &v rd /card pepos 1) irpb 
ravrrjs kclt^x * 1 ftifiXos. So in c. 10 ; tt)v irpos 'HpcucKflS-qv teal Hwaiar parov 
Koivcvviav, ir cpl 7^? kv rr} irpb Tavrrjs rd /card ptpos SirjXOoptv. But 

nothing of this kind is now to be found in the eighteenth book. 
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o£ wealthy men bound closely together, such as we know chap. xn. 
were to be found in other Greek commonwealths, even in 
other Greek democracies. As such they would be bound to 
an united policy; they would promote each other's interests 
in elections to magistracies and in suits before the courts 
of justice 1 ; but it does not appear either that they were 
a body known to the law or that they had supplanted the 
authorities which the law did acknowledge. 

The story reads as if the democratic constitution restored Syracusan 
by Timoleon had not been formally abolished, but rather that tion stHl 
its forms were abused in the interest of a compact and ener- ^? rmall y 

# * I)emo- 

getic faction. We may take for granted that in these revived cratic. 
Sikeliot commonwealths, made up of men from all parts, 
among whom the dwellers within the same walls had not 
necessarily any common local feelings, any common ances- 
tral traditions, it was not so easy to carry on the order of 
democratic government as it was in the Athens of the past 
or the Achaia of the future. As for the particular evils 
spoken of, the conspiracies, the murders, the acts of impiety, 
which are laid to the charge of Herakleides and Sosistratos, 
of these, in the absence of details, we can say nothing. 
Conspiracy is of the very nature of such a society as that 
of which they were the heads ; we are left to guess whether 
the deeds of slaughter spoken of were acts of secret murder 
or votes into which a misguided assembly was hurried. 

At all events the meeting of the assembly was not disused. 

But even at Athens it was sometimes whispered that the 
vote of the assembly did not always answer to the genuine 
will of the people. Besides Sosistratos and Herakleides, 
besides Damas himself, the names of Tisarchos, Anthropinos, 
and Diokles — the last a renowned name in Syracuse — have 
been incidentally handed down to us as members of this 
dominant faction 2 . 

1 See Appendix VII. 

2 The names come from Diod. xix. 6 ; Polyainos, v. 3 . 8 . See 
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Besides civil dissensions, there were also wars among 
various cities of Sicily, Greek and Sikel. We may indeed 
doubt whether it is any longer needful to draw that 
distinction. The old Sikel towns are now marked, no 
longer as the dwellings of another people, but simply as 
the towns of the inland country as opposed to those of the 
coast \ The coming of Timoleon had made Greek Sicily 
again a system of independent cities ; occasional disputes, 
occasional warfare, followed as a matter of course; they 
were the signs of life and of freedom. Akragas, which 
Timoleon had raised into a new being, had taken up her 
old position of enmity towards Syracuse, and the first 
glimpse that we have of the new state of things shows us 
the first and second of Sikeliot cities again at war. Other 
towns, Leontinoi, Morgantia, Herbita, iEtna, are spoken 
of as commonwealths hostile to Syracuse, perhaps only 
hostile to this or that party in Syracuse, and willing to 
give shelter to banished members of the other. 

Of the war with Akragas we hear neither the occasion 
nor any of the details. It is memorable only as it is now 
for the first time that Agathokles is brought on the actual 
scene of our story. Damas was in command as general ; 
Agathokles was serving under him. The memory of his 
old affection had not passed away from the mind of Damas, 
and on the death of one of the chiliarchs he procured the 
promotion of Agathokles to the vacant post 2 . His merits 
might have pleaded for him without any irregular help. 
The tall, hardy, valiant, soldier who marched in a panoply 
of a weight that none other could bear, had already won 


Appendix VII. [Mr. Freeman has followed the orthography of 
Polyainos.] 

1 Diod. xix. 5 ; IStav tivvapuv iv rg fiujoyely cvvt <rrg<raTo. 6 ; kv rg 
ficyoatly irp&s ‘Ep/Strp cwdyovcrt dvvapuv, We hear no more of %i/ce\Qi t 
2ik€\wv X&pv* an< l the like. 

3 lb. 3 ; fi€rd. TaOra alpeOth [& A dptas] in* ’Afcpdyavra (TTpaTrjybs, lirctSi) 
rwv \i\i6.pxm tis dirttave, tovtov €ls rbv kfe€ivov tSttov KariarTjfff v. In Justin, 
xxii. i, the war is against AStna. See Appendix VII. 
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the admiration of his comrades \ In his new office his chap. xii. 
credit rose, the credit of one who never shrank from danger 
in battle, and who was ready and cheerful of speech in his 
harangues to the military assembly 2 . Damas presently 
died of sickness, leaving great wealth to his widow. That Marriage 
wealth passed to Agathokles by a marriage not wholly free thokSs. 
from scandal, and made him one of the richest men in 
Syracuse 3 . Now came the expedition for the relief of He serves 
Kroton, in which Agathokles again served with his former B^uttians. 
rank 4 . The leaders of the army were Herakleides and 
Sosistratos, but we are a little startled to hear that Antan- 
dros, brother of Agathokles, shared with them in the His 
general's office 5 . Of him we shall hear again, in a char- Antandros 
acter, as it has been well put, answering to that in which Strat ^ os - 
Philistos stood to the elder Dionysius, as the counsellor 
and Jieutenant of his brother, and withal as the historian 
of his actions 6 . But we are left to guess at the causes 
or chances which, for the moment at least, put Antandros 
in a higher command than Agathokles. It is certain that 

1 Diod. xix. 3 ; 6 5k Hal irpb rrjs (TTpareias pkvTjv iro\v atpvbs did to pkycOos 
twv OffXcov' hnTqbevae ydp kv rats k£oir\acriais <pkp€iv navoit\iav TtjXiHavrijv rb 
pkyeOos, wore pr)5kva rwv aWoov 5vvacr0ai faSicus x/)t)<t0cu &dp€t to )v 6tt\cjv. 

2 lb. ; iro\v 5* crt pdAAov ycvopuvos x^ a PX 05 irtpiitoiiiaaTO 56{av, <pi\o- 
kIv5vvos pkv &v Hal irapa0o\os iv rats pdx<us, Irapbs S^ Hal irpdx^pos kv Tats 
Srjprjyopiais. This may take in the civil assembly as well. So J ustin, xxii. 

9 ; * Et manu strenuus et in contionibus perfacundus habebatur. Brevi 
itaque centurio ac deinceps tribunus milituin factus est.” “Tribunus” is 
XtXiapxos ; what is “ centurio ” ? 

8 Dioddros (xix. 3 ) says simply, Adpavros vbacp reAwrijaavTos Hal ri)v 
ovalav Hara\nr6vTOS rj yvvainl, Tavvqv ty rjpe, Hal rSfV irXovaiojrdToov cf? 
jjpiOpuTO. Justin (xxii. 1 ) adds a bit of scandal which clearly comes from 
Timaios, that the widow was already <( adulterio cognita.” 

4 Diod. u. s. ; ptrd 5k ravra K porojvtdrats iroXtopKOvpkvots virb B perriaiv, 
ol 'XvpaKovaioi dvvapuv adpav tirepipav. Agathokles was kyvwrxpkvos virb rod 
5rjpov Hal TtTaypivos kirl x^iapxiKrjs Ijycpovias, 

5 Diod. u. s. ; Ijs kcFTpaTijyti pikv p€$* krkpcov ' , A.vrav5pos b 'AyaOonAiovs 
&5c\(pbs, twv 8 * oXcvv tTx ov T V V “fjycpoviav l HpaK\ti5r]s nal 2 <v<tI<jt paros. It is 
now that he gives his picture of them. See Appendix VII. 

• Holm, G. S. ii. 221 . 
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chap. xii. the valiant chiliarch, the admired of the Syracusan army 
cessful" an( ^ P eo P^ e > was no ^ * n f avour with his other superiors in 
agitation of command. First in every encounter with the barbarians, 
agatn^the he was, at the end of the campaign, refused by Hera- 
Generals. y^gg an( j Sfoistratos the rewards and honours which 


were the fitting prize of his exploits *. Stirred to wrath 
at this wrong, he harangued the people of Syracuse against 
the doers of it. He charged them before the assembly 
with aiming at the tyranny. Nothing came of his accusa- 
tions. The people either did not believe him or else shrank 
from acting on their belief. Sosistratos kept the chief 
influence at Syracuse 2 . Agathokles, whether formally 
banished or not, found that the city was no place for him. 

The military merits of Agathokles need no insisting on ; 
and his whole public conduct up to this time is consistent 
Agathokles with the character of an honest citizen. But the truth of 
Syracusan, what Alkibiades had said nearly a hundred years before 3 
was even truer now than it had been in his day. To the 
son of the man who had moved from Rhegion to Therma, 
from Therma to Syracuse, Syracuse was not what it had 
been to such a son as Hermokrates or to such an adopted 
son as Timoleon. If Agathokles really had any feelings 
for country or commonwealth, they may well have been 
Italiot rather than Syracusan. In his whole story we 
must never forget that we are not dealing with a born 
citizen of Syracuse. In the uncertainties of those times 
almost anything might happen, but we are a little sur- 
prised when the next that we hear of the Syracusan mili- 


Unsuc- tary officer and opposition-speaker is that he is in Italy, in 
attempt on command of some kind of military force, but acting as 
Krotdn. a p r i va te adventurer, and acting against the city which, 


in the discharge of his public duty, he had just helped 


1 See Appendix VII. 

3 Diod. xix. 3 ; ol ire pi Xa uridTparov (Swaarevaav. See Appendix VII. 
3 See yoI. ii. p. 326 ; vol. iii. pp. 96, 97. 
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to defend. He strove, but in vain, to take Kroton. chap. xn. 
A serious blow is implied when we read that he escaped to 
Taras with only a few followers x . There he entered into Agatho- 
the service of the Tarantine commonwealth as a mercenary ; Tarantino 
but entering on doubtful and dangerous schemes — their servlce * 
exact nature we are not told — he was dismissed from his Discredited 
post 1 2 . He next gathered a following of the exiles of 
whom there were many to be found in Italy, and again 
directly opposed the ruling powers of Syracuse. Hera- 
kleides and Sosistratos, lately the deliverers of Kroton, 
were now, in what quarrel we know not, warring against 
ltliegion. To the mind of Agathokles the claims of the 
ancestral city may have seemed stronger than those of 
the city of his adoption ; he led his band of exiles to the Helps 
help of Rhegion against the Syracusan generals 3 . They against 11 
were carrying out the traditions both of Hieron and of S y racuse * 
Dionysios. 

Of the military result of this Rhegine campaign we hear 
nothing. Either the war itself or its conduct must have 
been unpopular at Syracuse; for the next event that is 
recorded is the downfall of the power of Herakleides, Sosis- 
tratos, and the Six Hundred 4 . They were banished, and Recalled 
Agathokles was recalled. The banished men, as so often cuaansT 
happened, took to arms ; the war is spoken of as a war 
between an existing democracy and its oligarchic enemies 5 . 


1 Diod. xix. 4 ; KaraXap^dveadai ri)v tSjv KpOTOJUtarafv n6\iv entxeipfjcras, 

i£enecre, /cal pe t* d\lyo/v els idpavra diccrwOr], ['Efineae seems to imply that 
the attempt on Krotdn was made from within.] 

3 lb. ; raxOels 54 napd rots T apavrtvois ev rp rwv pua0o<p6po)V /cal 

iroWais /cal napa/36\ots eyx^ipa/v npa£e<ri, els vrroxf/lay ?j\0e /caivoTopeiv' 
8i6nep ano\v0els /cal rairijs rrjs arparrjylas , k. r. 

3 lb. ; ovvijOpoicre rovs /card rfjv ’I ra\iav <pvya5as, /cal 'Pijyivois noXepov- 
pivois vnd rwv nepl rbv 'Hpa/cXeidrjv /cal ’Zct/clarpaTov k^o^Orjaev. 

* lb. ; tneira rrjs kv 'Xvpa/coijcrais dwaoreias KaraXvOelarjs, /cal t5jv nepl 
2£<u<rlarpaTOV <pvy6vrojv, /carrjXOev els tt)v narpiSa. From this point we hear 
only of Sdsistratos. Was H4rakleid5s dead ? 

5 lb. ; <ivve/cnea6vT<»v 54 rots tvvdarais noWa/v evfi6£ajv aySpd/y, u/s dy rrjs 
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chap. xii. That is to say, the banishment of the dominant faction had 
changed a democracy in name into a democracy in fact. 
The exiles called in help from the Carthaginians 1 . Con- 
stant warfare followed, in which Agathokles, not yet 
general, but sometimes in a lower command, sometimes in 
none, drew all eyes upon him. He had other military 
qualities besides strength and daring; he had the quick 
eye and the ready energy to discern and to do what was 
needful to be done at any particular moment 2 . 

Agathokles One exploit of his is specially recorded in some detail. The 
scene is Gela, a city, like Akragas, restored to a fresh life by 
Timoleon 3 . In our perplexing narrative of events without 
visible causes or results, we see the city in the hands of 
the enemies of Syracuse, Syracusan and Carthaginian ; but 
the story reads as if the Geloans themselves were allies of 
Syracuse held down by a foreign force. Anyhow Gela was, 
in the military point of view, a post to be attacked by the 
arms of Syracuse. The Syracusan camp was pitched some- 
where on those wide fields on which the camp of Carthage 
had once been pitched 4 . Agathokles, with a thousand 
men, his following, it would seem, in his old post as chili- 
arch, threw himself by night into the town 6 . Presently 
a much larger force under the command of Sosistratos, a 
force seemingly in occupation of the town, fell on the 
party of Agathokles, slew three hundred, and put the rest 
to flight. They strove to escape by a narrow path, by a 
postern, one might fancy, in the wall, opening on some steep 

6\iyapx'ias KtKowowrjKoTOJV rrjs tSjv k^aKoaicov r&v im({>av€<7T&TCii)v t hiarrj 
v6\(/jlos rofs <pv*jaoi irpbs rovs avrexop^vovs bijpLOKparias. 

1 Diod. xix. 4 ; avppaxovvTwv ruv Kapx^ovicov rots irepl rbv 'XoiCtarpaTOV 
<pvy&<Tiv. 

2 lb. ; *AyaOoK\fjs, irork p\v ISi&ttjs &v, ttotI 8Z k(f>* fjytpovlas Terayphos, 
viTt\T)<p$T) SpacrTUcbs then teal <piK6r^x vo ^ 'rod irpbs tuaCTOv rmv tcaipwv 
imvo€?(T0al rt rwv xP r } <Tl l JL0JV • 

8 See above, p. 336. 4 See vol. iii. pp. 562, 564. 

5 Diod. xix. 4; alrbs p\v vv/erbs vapuaiirtatv c Is t^v irbAtv purd 
w CTparirnwy, 
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track up the not very lofty hill 1 . The enemy pressed chaf.xii. 
on; Agathokles, doubtless guarding the rear, fought most 
valiantly of all, till his strength failed him under the stress 
of seven wounds 2 . But his ready wit was untouched. 

He must have been carried outside the gate when he bade Stratagem 
the Syracusan trumpeters to go on each side of the town, thoklds 
on each side of the long hill of Gel a, on the side of the at ^ ela * 
fields and on the side of the sea, and on both sides to sound 
a blast as for a charge 3 . Sosistratos and his followers, 

1 Diod. xix. 4 ; twv a \\ ojv lm$a\op.iv<uv p.\v (p€v yeiv did tivos <tt€ vov 
rdnov ical t^v acorrjpiav direyvaKdrcw, i Tapad6£cos avrovs 'AyaOofcXrjs Ik t Sjv 
Kivdvvw €ppv<Taro . 

2 lb. ; avrds p.\v y dp Xapirporara -ndvrcvv dyowiadptvos, tirra rpavpatri 
nepiiireac, Kal Sid rd i rXijdos tov pvlvTOS aipiaTos rd aupa nap(\v€TO. 

3 lb. ; TtapfjyyeiXc Kal r oTs aaXmyKrais kn' dfi(p 6 r€ pa rd plpi} tov 
tcixov y Trap€\ 06 vTas (Trjpiaivfiv t 6 7 TokepuKov, Xrjpaivav, like “ signal” for 
the war-cry. [The only position from which the execution of such an order 
could have been practicable would be at one or the other end of the 
long city. But there could have been no time — considering the shortness 
of the descent down the slope below the walls to the level country— for 
such a stratagem to have been of any use. I have carefully studied the 
topography of Gela in the course of repeated visits to the spot, but know 
of nothing answering to the “ narrow place ” described. Agathokles would 
have found himself either on the Gelban plain or in the river. Neither 
is it very credible that the enemy could have been made to believe in 
a sudden assault from the sea. In short, the whole account of the supposed 
“ stratagem ” — at least in the shape recorded by Dioddros — must be 
regarded as a childish invention. But this opens up the whole subject 
of Agathokles’ stratagems, of which Dioddros gives such a long array. 

Dr. Rudolf Schubert in his Geschichte des Agathokles (21, 43, &c.) comes 
to the conclusion that the whole of these marvellous tales are due to the 
invention of Douris, who had deliberately tried to embellish his narrative 
with theatrical touches and picturesque incidents, many of which are 
manifestly absurd. He instances the blowing of trumpets and singing 
of paeans at inappropriate times (cf. p. 410, n. 2 ; p. 414, n. 3 ; and p. 440, 
n. 3), and a whole series of senseless or impossible “ stratagems ” such as 
the above. Douris’ imagery (cf. Plut. Demetr. 44 and fr. 31) smacks of the 
stage. He is fond of love-stories (Schubert, op. cit. 20) and romantic 
incidents and disguises (op. cit. p. 17; see too Droysen zu Duris u, 
Hieronymus, Hermes, xi. p.458; Melber, Quellen&c. Polyaens (N. Jahrb. 
f. Phil., Supplementbd. xiv. 658). We have Plutarch’s authority (Pericl. 

28) for the fact that Douris habitually lied. To his “ History of Agatho- 
klds” much of the mythical element which undoubtedly exists in the 
received accounts of the tyrant’s career may be fairly traced.] 
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. bewildered by the darkness, fancied that a larger Syracusan 
force was assaulting Gela on both sides. They left off 
pursuing Agathokles and his party, and, parting into two 
divisions, went to keep the wall on both sides. Agatho- 
kles could now rest and recover somewhat of his strength \ 
By his happy device he was able to bring off the remainder 
of his party in safety. With them, we are told, he also 
saved seven hundred men of the allies 1 2 . This can mean 
nothing else than seven hundred friendly citizens of Gela, 
who had perhaps invited the Syracusan officer to his 
attempt, and who in any case held themselves to be safer 
in the Syracusan camp than in their own city when it was 
occupied by Sosistratos. 

The distinction which Agathokles gained by this and his 
other warlike exploits was clearly such as to make him an 
important person in Syracuse, but not such as as yet to 
raise him to the highest places in the commonwealth. Or 
rather, it may be that his very distinction hindered him 
i from gaining them. The next mention of him implies that 
his very ability caused him to be suspected of aiming at the 
tyranny 3 . This seems to have some connexion with the 
fact that Syracuse had just now a new chief. The Corin- 
thian Akestoridas was now general, general possibly with 
full powers 4 . There is something strange and sad in the 
mention of a Corinthian now. When Timoleon came, no 
great time before, Philip was coming, but he had not yet 
come ; in the few years that had passed, Philip had come 
and Alexander, and Antipatros and Polysperchon after 
them. Still, as Carthage looked to Tyre under the lord- 

1 Diod. xix. 4; h roaovry r vx6vt€s Avoxrjs oi irepi rdv ’A ya$o/c\ia t 

H<r(i a<Hpa\das dt(cd}$rj(Tav tls rbv xapana. 

3 lb. ; ov \ 16 vov tovs ovv avrcjj irapadS^cvs ecrcucrey, a\\d /cal twv ovujjAxcw 
inratcoolovs avbpas. 

3 lb. 5 ; 86 (a y kntOMat rvpavvidi 5ia t))v avvcoiv. 

* lb. On this Akestoridas see Appendix VII. There is neither beginning 
nor end of him. 
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ship of the Persian, Syracuse yet looks to Corinth under ohap. xii. 
the lordship of the Macedonian. It could only have been 
the memory of the last deliverer that led Syracuse once 
more to seek for the healing of her sicknesses at the hands 
of a citizen of her metropolis. But the ways of Akestoridas 
were hardly the ways of Timoleon. The schemes of Aga- 
thokles are dreaded ; but for fear of disturbance in the city 
it was deemed wise not to slay him openly. Akestoridas 
bade the suspected candidate for tyranny to leave the city, 
and set liers-in-wait to slay him on the road. But Aga- Escape 
thokles was richer in devices than his enemies. He had a thokfds 
slave who was greatly like him in height and face ; him 
he sent forth clothed in his own dress, mounted on his own 
horse, and harnessed with his famous panoply of war 1 . 

He himself went along the road in beggar's rags, and went 
safely, while the slave tricked out in the garb of his master 
met with death at the hands of the liers-in-wait. Again 
an exile, Agathokles took him to the inland parts of Sicily, 
and again gathered together a force ready to follow him in 
any scheme of adventure 2 . 

Meanwhile there was another change at Syracuse. Akes- Political 
toridas passes out of sight without any further account of Syracuse^ 
him. Sosistratos and the other exiles — Herakleides has 
already sunk out of notice — were recalled, and peace was 
made with the Carthaginians 3 . The Six Hundred appear 
again; but the government is called a democracy, and it is 
plain that the popular assembly acted, and acted freely. 
Agathokles meanwhile was gaining power and reputation 
in his banishment. By services whose exact nature is not 
described he won the highest favour among the inland 
towns ; his headquarters were at Morgantina, a town hostile 
to Syracuse, whose citizens, on the strength of that enmity, 

1 Diod. xix. 5 ; Tovrtp Bovs rfjv wavoir\iav real rbv innor, Zti Bk r? t u kaOrja. 

2 See Appendix VII. 

3 Diod. u.s. ; irpo y rovsKapxrjBoviovs clprjvrjv avi Ocpitv wv. See AppendixVII. 
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chap. xn. raised Agathokles, after trial in a lesser post, to their highest 
command h He became formidable to the powers of Syra- 
cuse and to the Carthaginians themselves. In this state of 
things, where we are not surprised to find any city the 
friend or the enemy of any other, we may believe that he 
warred against Leontinoi and took it ; we can hardly believe 
an elaborate story of treachery and massacre which at this 
stage of his career could in no way have served his interests 2 . 
Agatho- He was presently recalled to Syracuse. The fullest version 

tacks^'yra- return represents him as actually leading his force, 

cuse. Morgantine and mercenary, to a siege of Syracuse. By the 
powers within the city, Hamilkar, now no longer an enemy, 
was implored to play the part of an active ally. The Punic 
host marched to guard the greatest of Greek cities 3 against 
Greeks and hellenized Sikels, led by a chief who might be 
claimed at pleasure by Rhegion, by Syracuse, and by the 
Therma of Himera. Agathokles soon found that his force 
was no match for Syracuse thus strengthened. But, if not 
in strength, yet in cunning, he showed himself a match for 
Restored the Phoenician himself. He made an agreement with Hamil- 
kar?me- har, by which the Carthaginian leader promised to bring 
diation, a bout the restoration of Agathokles, perhaps something 
more than his restoration. Agathokles, so restored, was to 
work for the interests of Carthage, and Hamilkar was to 
supply him with a military force to enable him to do so 4 . 


1 “Primo praetor, mox dux creatur,” says Justin, xxii. 2. One would 
like to know the exact ranks in a Morgantine army. Some generations 
earlier they might have talked about a “ praetor.” 

2 See Polyainos, v. 3. 2, and Appendix VII, 

3 See Appendix VII, Justin (xxii. 2) remarks, “Ita uno eodemque 
tempore Syracusae et ab hoste civili amore defensae, et a cive hostili odio 
impugnatae sunt.” In all such sayings we must never forget that Aga- 
thoklSs was not a born Syracusan. 

4 Just’n, xxii. 2; “Qua spe impletus Hamilcar societatem cum eo 
mutuae potentiae jungit, ut quantum virium Agathocli adversus Syracusanos 
dedisset, tantum ipse ad incrementa domesticae potentiae reciperet.” He had 
just before spoken of Agathokles as “ peculiaria in ipsum [HamUcarem] 
officia sua repromittens.” This looks like some treasonable scheme of 
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The policy of Carthage had greatly changed within the chap. xii. 
last hundred years. Hamilkar knew that the Carthaginian 
power in Sicily was better promoted by bringing Greek 
cities under various degrees of dominion, supremacy, or Syracuse 
influence, than by sweeping them from the earth, like ['ha^inian * 
Hannibal at Himera. It was a great step when a Punic influence - 
general was accepted as a mediator in the internal quarrels 
of Syracuse. It was something different from the guaranty 
which Carthage had once given to the tyranny of Diony- 
sios h That was simply a promise to bring force, if force 
should be needed, to support the tyrant against the citizens. 

Here too something of the same kind is looming in the 
future ; but the immediate work of Hamilkar is peaceful. Hamilkar'* 
He reconciles Syracusan parties. Sosistratos and his Six J^onciHa- 
Hundred have yielded to his pressure, backed, we may be tlon * 
sure, by an overwhelming popular demand for the recall of 
the famous captain who, like Alkibiades or Gaius Marcius, 
had shown how much he could do both for his own city 
and against her. 

But all, Hamilkar among them, agreed in holding it Agatho- 
to be expedient to bind the conscience of Agathokles by t h e Great 
the most awful sanctions that the religion of Syracuse 0ath - 
knew of. In the holy place of the Goddesses, in the 
sacred garb, under all the solemnities of the Great Oath, 
Agathokles bound his soul to do naught against the common- 
wealth, against the democracy, and withal to be a friend to 
Carthage 2 . The Great Oath on the lips of Agathokles 
went for about as much as it had gone for on the lips of 
Kallippos 3 . It went for about as much as an oath in nearly 
the same words went for on the lips of the one man of our 
day in Europe who has walked in the path of Dionysios 

Hamilkar at Carthage, or perhaps rather in the Carthaginian possessions in 
Sicily. 1 See vol. iii. pp. 583, 584. 

a Diod. xix. 5 ; fxtj&v lvavTioj$T)<JtoOou rr) dijpofcparly. See Appendix VII. 

3 See above, p. 285. 
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and Agathokles. We who have watched with our own 
eyes “ the despots progress l ” can trace with more lively 
i interest the exile, the recall, the election, the oath, the con- 
spiracy, the massacre, the banishments, the assumption of 
princely titles, the wars in foreign lands, the victories 
and the defeats, all done, as if of set purpose, to carry out 
the platform of the elder tyranny in all its fulness. Yet one 
thing failed to Agathokles at Syracuse. The chosen of 
the people had no need to drive out a lawful assembly from 
its place of meeting. And, when the end came, he died in 
his own land, in the land of his earliest adoption — and he 
died a king. 

The oath was sworn ; the new special votary of the God- 
desses of Sicily now stood forth as the leader of the Syra- 
cusan people, the man whose wily speech they hearkened to, 
and whom they were ready to raise to the highest honours 
and the fullest trust that they had to bestow. A vote of the 
people called Agathokles to the office of general of the com- 
monwealth, a general trusted with a further special power 
in civil affairs. He was clothed with something like the 
authority and the duties of an ancient Aisymnetes . Aga- 
thokles was to be guardian of the peace of Syracuse till he 
had brought round all the contending parties, all the many 
classes of citizens from divers places, to true unity and 
brotherhood 2 . Such a commission might well last long; 
it might be equivalent to an appointment for life, even in one 
who should reach the days of Isokrates or of Gorgias. Timo- 
leon had held it for his highest boast that he had won for 
every man in Syracuse the power of speaking his mind 3 . 


1 Grote, x. 602, et seqq. 

2 Diod. xix. 5 ; aTpaTTjybs KancrdOr] teal <pv\a£ rrjs flprjvrjs, p.k xpi A? 
yvrja Iws opeovoiiaovaiv ol avvfXrjXvOores ds rfy ir 6 \iu. These last words well 
express the mixed population of the Syracuse of that day. I was once 
surprised at finding a “ J ustitia pacis ” at Antivari ; here we have a 
“ Conservator pacis” on a grand scale. 

3 See above, p. 337. 
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Agathokles sought rather that all Syracuse should be of chap xii. 
one mind, and he had his own way of bringing about that 
result. He had on his side most likely some real attach- 
ment to himself on the part of the mass of the people ; he 
could certainly reckon on their hatred to the Six Hundred 
and their partisans. He could further reckon on his old 
soldiers from Morgantia and the other inland towns. They 
had fought for him against the power of Carthage ; but 
the power of Carthage, as represented by Hamilkar, was 
now on his side. Five thousand Africans — that is, five 
thousand mercenaries of Carthage, of whatever nation — 
were left under the command of Agathokles by the Punic 
general l . 

§ 2. Agathokles becomes tyrant of Syracuse . 

Agathokles had now only to grasp the tyrant’s power. Secession 
But it would seem that before he had committed any illegal nencs™" 
act, some of the party opposed to him left Syracuse, and 
were already trying to establish themselves in some inland 
post of their own. It is the tale of Kasmenai, the tale of 
Maktorion, in earlier revolutions 2 , the tale of Agathokles 
himself in his shelter at Morgantia 3 . The name of the 
place is given as Herbita; but Herbita, royal seat of 
the elder Archonides 4 , far away among the Nebrodian 
mountains, seems a place so ill-suited for the purpose that 
one is tempted to think of the nearer Herbessus. The 
general of the Syracusans proclaimed a march against the 
traitorous citizens who were attacking a town in alliance 
with the commonwealth 5 . He specially bade three chief 
men of the party opposed to himself, Tisarchos, Anthro- 
pinos, and Diokles, to meet him the next morning at the 

1 “Acceptis ab eo v. millibus Afrorum,” says Justin (xxii. 2). See 
Appendix VII. 

3 See vol. ii. p. 101. 8 See above, p. 369. 4 See vol. v. p. 381. 

5 Polyainos, v. 3. 8. Diod. xix. 6. See Appendix VII. 
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chap. xn. Timoleonteion to consult or to receive orders for the 
expedition \ 

Massacre We have come to another of those marked events 
planned . 

by Aga- m Syracusan history the memory of which gathers round 
thokles. the j ower g roun( j 0 f Achradina, the ground adorned by 
the buildings which bore the name of the last deliverer. 
Where Dueetius had sought shelter at the altar, where 
Hermokrates had fallen in civil strife, where the first 
Dionysios had cut down his revolted enemies, where Dion 
had first harangued the liberated people, where the honours 
of Timoleon had been proclaimed over his monument 
within the city walls, in that same memorable quarter 
did Agathokles strike the first blow in a slaughter far 
more calmly planned, far more bloodily carried out, than 
the defensive deed of Dionysios. The elder tyrant, in an 
hour of fierce strife, slew a few men to win back power 
which, however unlawfully gained, he had actually held. 
The younger, in an hour of peace within the walls, had 
made ready for a slaughter like that wrought by Nypsios 
and his barbarians, in order to grasp unlawful power for 
the first time. In the kalendar of Agathokles his second 
of December had come 1 2 . 

On the appointed day the doomed men, with a follow- 
ing perhaps of two hundred 3 , came to the Timoleonteion. 
The whole quarter was occupied by the general of the 
commonwealth and guardian of the peace at the head of 
the mercenaries lent him by Hamilkar and of three thou- 
sand of his own soldiers from Morgantia and the other 
towns of his last warfare. Devoted to Agathokles, ready 
to do anything at his personal bidding, they perhaps cared 
little for Syracusan party politics, but they assuredly had no 

1 See Appendix VII. 

2 Grote, ch. xcvii. 

3 Forty, according to Dioddros, two hundred, according to Justin. See 
Appendix VII, 
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love for Sosistratos and the Six Hundred h A multitude 
too of Syracusan citizens, such as Syracusan citizens had 
become, a mob most likely base and violent enough, but 
which is described only in the stock phrases used to de- 
scribe any democratic gathering 2 , had also come together 
on the memorable spot, as ready as the veterans of Mor- 
gantina, to do ought that Agathokles bade them do against 
the oligarchs. The first blow was the arrest of Tisarchos 
and the others. The Guardian of the Peace must have 
affected to look on the crowd of soldiers and bystanders 
as making up a Syracusan assembly. lie harangued 
them on the evil deeds of the prisoners and of the rest 
of the Six Hundred, how they had plotted against him- 
self on account of his good will to the people 3 . The 
vote came in the ancient shape of a shout ; but of no 
mere shout of Yea or Nay. It was a fierce cry calling on 
him to listen no longer, but at once to take vengeance on 
the guilty 4 . Armed with this fresh commission, Aga- 
thokles bade the trumpets sound for a charge r \ and gave 
the word of command to slay the prisoners and to sack the 
houses of the Six Hundred and their abettors 6 . A shower 
of darts put an end to Tisarchos and his companions 7 , 
and the whole multitude of soldiers and citizens, armed 
and unarmed, rushed on to the tempting work of plunder 
and slaughter. One military precaution at least was not 

1 Diod. xix. 6 ; tovtojv 8 ’ ovtchv pXv rov dpidpibv els TpiaxiXiovs, rats 8’ 
ippats fcai rats trpoaipl<J«Jiv tvOircordroov npos tt)v /cardXvotv rrjs hrjpoHparias. 
No special stress need be laid on this word ; neither Agathokles nor his 
followers would have allowed that they were overthrowing a democracy. 

3 lb. ; irpoo'CTrcAc^aro kox rwv iroMrwv rovs 5 id irtvtav Kai <p 96 vov tvavnov- 
fitvovs rats rwv laxvdvrojv irrupavelais. 

3 lb. ; <p7j(Tas vnd rwv k£aKo<Jiwv apir 6 ,£c<? 9 ai 8id rfyv trpos rov tirjpov 
tvvoia v, What is the exact force of apirdfaaBat ? 

4 lb. \ irapo^vvopivov roO nK^Oovs teal fHowvros prjK^rt fiv, aW tie 
Xtipfc kviOttvai rots atiucrjcaai tt)v diKijv. 

5 lb. ; rb iro\€puic 6 i /, as above, p. 367, note 3. 

• See Appendix VII. 

7 The darts are from Polyainos (v. 3. 8). See Appendix VII. 
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forgotten; all the gates of the city were shut, so that 
none of the intended victims might escape l . 

The picture of mere havoc, the familiar threefold alliance 
of plunder, slaughter, and rape, is much the same whether 
the work is done at the bidding of Nypsios or of Aga- 
thokles. But the evil deeds done by the soldiers of Nypsios 
were wholly the deeds of barbarians ; this time it added to 
the grief and suffering that, largely at least, the work was 
the work of Greeks against Greeks, of citizens against 
citizens, that it was a work in which the ties of nature 
and friendship and solemn oaths, and the reverence due to 
the gods, were all trampled under foot 2 . This time the 
deed was not done by night; but the blow came as sud- 
denly as if it had been by night. Men in their houses 
heard a noise; they went down into the streets to learn 
what was happening ; unarmed and without resistance, 
they were cut down by the soldiers 3 . The gates were 
barred, the narrow streets were guarded; every man sus- 
pected of oligarchic politics was of course slain ; men too 
slew their private enemies, but with them, as ever happens 
at such times, not a few against whom Agathokles himself 
could have brought no charge 4 . Slaughter was the rule ; 
yet some prisoners were made, those perhaps who came 
under the immediate eye of the Guardian of the Peace 5 . 
But it was not only in the streets that the slaughter went 

1 Diod. xix. 8 ; itaoai al irvXai ttjs iroXews ktcXeiaOrjcrav, 

2 lb. 7 ? Tavr M\fxojv h (iprjvy ko .1 iraTpi&i vapavopeiv ,, EXXijv€s tcaO * 

EXXrjvwv, oiicciot Kara avyyevwv, ov <pvcuv , ov airovSds, ov Oeovs ivrperrb/Jievoiy 
i<f>* ols ovx on <piXos dAAa tccd navreX ws plrpios ye ri)v if/vx^)v, ovk &v 

rijv twv iraax^Twv t^xv v IXeijaeiev. This can hardly be Antandros, it may 
be Timaios, it may be Dioddros. If Dioddros, it does him honour. There 
may be a dim general resemblance of Thuc. iii. 82-4. 

3 lb. 6 ; ol \apiiararoi twv itoXitwv , ayvoovv Tes rdv tcaO* avTwv xettvpt w - 
fiivov oXeOpov, e£enf)Swv ktc twv oIkiwv els rcLs 65 ot/ 9 , fxaOeiv arevdovres rbv 
$6pvf3ov. 

4 lb. 7 ; iroAAot teal twv fxrjb 1 &tiovv bia&ePXrjfjievwv dvypovvTO, be6y tevot 
fiaOeiv T7)v alrlav ttjs dirwXetas. 

5 We get the (wyprjOivTas at the end of c. 8. 
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on. Such slight amount of resistance as the destroyers 
met with from the tops of the houses only stirred them up 
to attack the houses themselves. Doors were broken open ; 
men climbed up by ladders and slew the defenders of the 
roofs l . The temples gave no shelter ; men put themselves 
under the protection of the gods ; but there was now no 
cry of “ Save the Suppliant 2 ” Some, seeking a way 
out by the barred gates, only fell into the hands of their 
enemies. So did many of those who made their way to 
the walls, and tried to throw themselves over. Others 
were dashed in pieces ; some, more lucky, were saved alive, 
and contrived to make their way to Akragas. There the 
exiles, now enemies of Syracuse, found a welcome shelter 3 . 
We are surprised to be told that, in one way or another, as 
many as six thousand contrived to make their way out of 
the city 4 . 

It seems to be implied that deeds of this kind went on 
through the whole length and breadth of the city made 
up of many cities. At least we have no topographical 
distinctions between the fate of one quarter and another, 
such as we have in the pictures of earlier scenes of the 
same kind. The work went on through the whole day and 
through the day that followed. In the night between the 
two slaughter seems to have rested to give other passions 
their turn. Simple robbery, as in the days of Nypsios, 
is hardly dwelled on; perhaps it is taken for granted 5 . 


1 This is especially attributed to those who wished to better themselves 
by the slaughter of the rich ; ol 5 c reus tSjv evnbpojv (repay at 9 oldptvoi rdy 
itiias (virop'as hravopOwaaaOai, irav e prjxavtvvTO irpbs rov ko.t avraiu 6\t0pov. 

2 Diod. xix. 7 ; ov pty rots rd Tfpivrj Karatpoyovaiv i) rwv Oewv 
Itctrcia rraptix*TO tt ) v aa<pd Aeiay, d\\’ 7 ) irpds Oeoiis tloiptia kvifcaro irpbs 
avdpcjitojv. 

3 lb. 8 ; ol rrXtifjToi Karkpvyov rrpbs tovs 'Afepayavrivovs, tcatcu fca6rjKOv<rrj$ 

kmpekeias fytwOrjaav. 4 On the numbers see Appendix VII. 

fi Cf. n. 1 above. The original order was Siairpdfciv rets Krfftrus tSjv o- 
oiojv. Directly after (c. 6) we hear of the vAcorcffa of the murderers, and 
how they rushed iirl tt)v dprrayrjy. And in c. 9 we come across ol faairitpoprj- 
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But now came the wrong on which our narrator is fullest. 
The matrons and maidens of Syracuse passed into the 
power of those who had slain their husbands and fathers 
and had taken possession of their houses 1 . By the evening 
of the second day, the objects of Agathokles had been 
gained ; slaughter enough had been done by the hands of 
his followers. He then himself sat in judgement on those 
who had been taken alive. Those who were most bitterly his 
enemies he slew ; the rest he allowed to live in banishment. 
To one alone, Deinokrates, a man of whom we shall often 
hear again, he gave, on the ground of former friendship, 
a free pardon 2 . Even Agathokles was human. 

After the arrests, the banishments, the massacre, came in 
due order the plebiscite. A vote of the Syracusan Assembly 
was of course in form a true plebiscitum , though one may 
doubt as to perfect freedom of voting in an assembly sum- 
moned by the master of eight thousand armed strangers 
fresh from the work of blood. But in form at least 
the Assembly was summoned and came together, and the 
question laid before it was something more than a simple 
vote of Yea or Nay. Agathokles then made his speech to 
the people. The day had come which he had longed to 
see, the day when Syracuse should be free 3 . The Six 
Hundred and their oligarchy were overthrown ; all who had 
sought for a power beyond the laws were swept away; he 
himself, the instrument in the work, wished for nothing 
more than to rest from his toils and dwell as a private 
citizen, one among his fellows, in the delivered common- 

k6t€s ra rwv i )Tvxqxo?wv • But there is no wrought up picture of plunder 
as in the other case ; that is reserved for another kind of wrong. 

1 Diod. xix. 8 ; irws npo<Jt<ptpovTO rrapOevots 6p(f>avcus ml yvvat£lv, kpvjfjLOts 
fxlv ovoai y twv porjOovvTWV, irerrTWKviais 5’ vn k^ovciav avTQKp&ropa twv 
i-pdiarcuv. 

2 Tb. ; tons {wypTjStvras a$po'i<xas, AttvotcpaTrjv p.\v d<pf}Kt did rrjv irpoyeyc- 
vrjpivrjv <pi\iav, k.t A. See Appendix VII. 

3 Polyainos, v. 3. 7. See Appendix VII. 
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wealth 1 . Then, in plain imitation of Geldn after his chap. xn. 
return from Himera, he laid aside his dress as general, and 
came down from his lema in the daily garb of a private 
man 2 . 

Generals had now to be chosen. But the mass of Agatho- 
those who were called on to choose were men whom sole 
Agathokles could trust, men who had had a hand in the general * 
deeds which had just been done ; he knew full well that 
they would choose him and none other. A voice soon 
arose — first of all, it is said, from those who had enriched 
themselves by the goods of the slain men — calling on 
Agathokles not to forsake them, but to abide and take 
care of the affairs of the state 3 . For a while he kept 
silence. Then, as the cry grew louder, he consented again 
to take on him the office of general. Dion, in his better 
days, when chosen to that post along with his brother, 
had asked that, according to the law of Syracuse, other 
colleagues should be joined with him 4 * . Agathokles, on 
the other hand, improving on the precedent of Dionysius, 
protested that he could accept the office only in the 
character of a “ single person;” he could have no colleagues. 

He could not, he said, make himself answerable before the 
law for deeds that others might do against the law 6 . A 
vote was passed, making Agathokles sole general, general 
with full powers, the office under the cover of which 


1 Diod. xix. 9 ; icaOapav <pr]<ras rfy nokiv treiroi^fchai rwv Swaortvciv im- 
X*ipovvT(vv, dir€(j>aiv€To T<p drjfiq) rf}v avrovofuav tlkiKptvrj irapa8t86vatf teal 
fiovkeadat itot€ twv irovcov drrokv0ch' l8iojrev€iu tefos iraGt. 

2 lb. ; rb pkv xkajxv8iov kavrov 'n€pticnra<T€ ) rb 5’ Ipdnov p.€Taka&wv 
di rj)€i y twv trokkwv kavrov diro8el£as tva. [Cf. Polyainos, v. 3. 7 *] See the 
story of GSlon in vol. ii. p. 204. 

3 lb. ; «v0t's y ovv ol SiairccpoprjKoTcs rd tcuu i)tvx^6tojv €&6ojv p ^ Kara - 
knruv havTOvs, dkket TrpocrSifctaQai tt)v rwv okcuv kmpkkuav. 

* See abo\e, p. 2 62. 

3 Diod. u. s. ; irpoa8i£aa0ai p\v tyrjc* r^v crrparrjylav, pff phroiyt per 
dkkwv ap£w oxt y dp vnop4i/(iv, &v irapavopdjGajai, tovtgw abrbv 

avvdpxovra k6you diro8i86vai /card tovs vdpovs. 
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procedure. 


Dionysios had marched to the tyranny. In the case of 
Agathokles no further step was needed. Under the name 
of a constitutional office, he was already lord of Syracuse. 
On the lips of his enemies at least, he bore no name but 
that of tyrant h 

We have had to record many evil deeds in our story, 
many base ways of rising to power ; but the story of the 
rise of Agathokles is surely the blackest of all. Dionysios 
rose by many base tricks and false accusations ; but he was 
at no time guilty of any deed of blood on such a scale, and 
so wholly unprovoked, as this of Agathokles. Nypsios 
was an avowed enemy, a captain of mercenaries ; Agathokles 
was the general of the Syracusan commonwealth. The 
thing most like his act in all Greek history is the rooting 
out of the oligarchic party at Korkyra by two successive 
massacres at the hands of the IJemos. Those were deeds 
foul and bloody enough, and in the second of the two 
massacres treachery was added to bloodshed 2 . But even 
deeds like these do not reach to the measure of the crime 
of Agathokles. The massacres at Korkyra were not planned 
in the interests of a single man seeking for unlawful power. 
They were a general outburst of popular fury, fury directed 
against men who had provoked it by massacre done by 
themselves on a smaller scale 3 . And the slaughter was 
not followed by the rise of any tyranny. In the case of 
Agathokles, a single man stirs up and uses a bloody popular 
impulse to his own selfish purposes. Whatever may have 
been the earlier crimes of Herakleides and Sosistratos, 
their day within the city was past. Agathokles was in 
power; he was holder of the highest lawful office in the 
state, clothed with special authority for the preservation of 
the peace. Military action against the exiles who were 
assaulting Herbessus was an obvious part of his duty as 

1 See Appendix VII. 3 Thuc. iv. 46. 

3 In the murder of Peithiaa and his sixty companions, Thuc. iii. 70. 
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general ; it was under cover of that duty that he took the chap. xh. 
first step in treachery and slaughter by the destruction of 
Tisarchos and his comrades. Sicily and Syracuse had 
already an evil name for the doings of their tyrants ; but 
Agathokles outdid all that had gone before him. 

Yet it might have been easy to plead that Agathokles Tyranny 
was no tyrant at all. A subtle advocate might say that his thokfJs 
worst deeds were done, not in the exercise of an unlawful and . Dio ' 

nysios. 

power, but in the wrongful exercise of a lawful power. It 
might be said that such acts were the deeds of an evil 
magistrate, but not the deeds of a tyrant. Dionysios, 
through the means of his authority as general with full 
powers, had taken to himself the tyrant's badge of a body- 
guard 1 . Agathokles did not receive that full authority 
till after his massacre, and then he did not assume the special 
outward ensign of tyranny 2 . But for all practical pur- 
poses he was a tyrant, though a tyrant holding a special 
position among his class. He comes under Aristotle's class 
of tyrants who rose to power by the arts of the baser kind 
of demagogue. Or more truly, in becoming a tyrant, he 
did not cease to be a demagogue. In one Assembly of the 
people, seemingly in that momentous one which voted to 
him the chief power in the state, the chosen general pro- 
mised an abolition of debts and a division of lands among 
the poor 3 . We are not told how far he actually carried 
out these promises ; but it is said that by promises to some, 
by actual benefits to others, by a pleasant and conciliatory 
demeanour to all, he won the general good will of the great 
mass of the people. 

1 See vol. iii. p. 558. 

2 Diod. xix. 9 ; TrjXiKavTrjv SwcuTTiiav, ovt€ di&drj/xa &vi\af$€v, o&r^ 

dopv<p6povs 3x* v > dv<?WT€v£iav kfyXcwev, amp tikOaoi irottiv <rx*8dv 

airavrts ol rvpavvoi . 

8 lb. ; knrjyyiMfTO y&p *Aya OoK\r}$ tea rd r^v kHKkrjaiav teal xpwv &itokoitSls 
TTOirjaaaOai icai rots irivrjffi x&pQ-v Soop'fjGa.crdai. It was not wonderful then 
that 7 roWol ran/ arrSpcw teal Karaxpeuv acrpevoi tt)v peTaj3o\f)v TtpoaiU^avro. 
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penses 
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It is significantly said that, as soon as his power was 
confirmed, he left off inflicting death or other penalties 
on any man 1 . We shall see that, as he rose to power 
by a deed of blood to which the career of Dionysios 
supplies no parallel, so he was ever ready on occasion to 
do deeds of the same kind whenever they were dictated 
by policy or passion, sometimes, it would seem, by mere 
caprice. Most of the bloodiest deeds of Agathokles were 
done to enemies in time of war. Yet even within the 
Syracusan city he did not shrink from a massacre when it 
would serve his purpose. Still such cases are exceptional, 
altogether unlike the general character of his home govern- 
ment. As a rule, the lord — the general — of Syracuse was 
mild and gracious within the walls of Syracuse ; it was the 
would-be lord of all Sicily that shed blood without mercy 
as if bloodshed were his sport 2 . 

At home Agathokles in no way affected the outward 
badges of power. Master of a strong military force, 
trusting at the same time in the good will of large 
classes of the mingled people of Syracuse, the general- 
with-full-powers needed not the immediate bodyguard 
with which the tyrant commonly surrounded himself. 
That he did not take to himself the diadem is a remark 
suggested to our guide by a later stage of his career ; 
here it is out of place 3 . Of a merry, jovial, and pleasure- 

1 Diod. xix. 9 ; din) 8k tovtodv yevSpevos, tov pkv tn (f>ovevetv fj tcoXafav nvds 
drrtoTT)' peraPaXopevos 5* eh Tovvavriov evyvcupdvojs rots TrXrjOeai irpocretye- 
pcro* teal noXXot/s pev evepyerdiv, ovk bXiyovs 5’ knayyeXiais pere<vpi£ow, -ndvras 
8 ^ \6yois <pi\avQ pkvois 8rjpa yooyatv, ov perpias airoboxys hvyxavev. But a 
follower of Agathokles would have said that there was no change eh rou- 
vavriovy nothing like “exuere antiquum hominem.” He always remained 
the same, slaying one kind of people and befriending another. 

a On this side of his character Hioddros enlarges in another place 
(xix. i) J eh rovro irporjXde dvvapeats dp a teal piaupovias otare . . . v&pe <wy 8k 
Kal aepayfjs epirXfjerai ras /card Si/ceXlav i rbXeis. ov8eh ydp tuv irpo toijtov 
rvpdwatv eirereXeaaro n toiovtov , ovre TOiavrrjv wpbTTjia /card rwv ivoTeray- 
piveav £<rx«. He goes on at some length. 

8 See above, p. 381, note 2. 
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seeking* disposition, Agathokles had nothing* of the harsh chap. xn. 
and suspicious mood of Dionysios 1 . He enjoyed feasts Debonair 
and drinking-bouts ; and he turned them to his purposes by of Aga** 
bidding to his table those of whom he had reason to be thok1 ^* 
doubtful, and, according to the rule of the Latin poet, 
proving them in their cups 2 . In public he gave himself 
no airs ; he affected no state ; he was easy of access to all 3 . 

He kept on the usual assemblies of the people ; he came to 
them unattended ; the people themselves were said to be 
his guards 4 . He addressed the multitude in frank and 
scoffing speeches, after the manner of a jester or mounte- 
bank rather than of a king or magistrate 5 . 

To the mixed multitude with which the Syracuse of his day His rule* 
was filled his rule was clearly acceptable. To the men whose 
citizenship dated from elder days, he was naturally hateful ; P eo l )le - 
they were driven either to hide their loathing or to join the 
exiles who had left the city. The Guardian of the Peace had, 
after all, by whatever means, made Syracuse more nearly 
an united commonwealth than it had often been. Agathokles 
had no need either for a rule of constant grinding oppres- 
sion or for that rule of petty annoyance which often stirs 
men's hatred more strongly than grinding oppression. He 
could bear himself as a mild, popular, jovial-hearted ruler, 

1 Died. xx. 63 ; ovx opoiws Aiovvaicp r<j> Tvp&vvy, ovtos yap tm roaovrov 
dmffTOJS durceiTo irpbs anavras, k.t, A. 

3 lb. ; SurtriOtTO 5’ tv rots irbrois rb Trjs Tvpavvi8os &£iapa, teal twv Tv\bv- 
tcw I8iwrwv TaiT€iv6r€pov kavrbv dvtStiKWtv, apa ptv 8 ibt tt}s roiavrijs noXiTtias 
Op pw ptv os t$)v napet twv noWwv tvvoiav, hpa 8% 8i8ovs Tip ptOp auTov 
irapprja'iav, atcpi.2 ws tcaTtvbti t^v tfcaorov 8idvoiav. So Horace, 

“Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 
Et torquere mero,” &c. 

8 See above, p. 363, Dote I. So of Hippias, Thuc, vi. 57. 2. 

4 Diod. xx, 63; 8 opv<popovptvos in rb ir\rjOovs t th rds kKK\rjaias tlajjti 
p 6 vos. 

5 lb. ; vnapxwv 8^ *cd <pvati ytXwTorroibs teal ptpos, ov S’ tv rats itacKpoiais 
dir€('x«TO TOV OKwmtiv Toi* KaOppivovs teal Tivas avr wv tiK&fav &ot* t 6 
T,\rj9os iroWt 4/ns eh yeAoira UrpiveaSeu, m6direp rtvd twv tyokdyuv < 6av- 
paTOiroiwv OtwpovvTas. 
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who, now and then, even within his own city, was ready, if 
needs of state called for such a course, to do some deed of 
slaughter against his enemies which perhaps did not greatly 
displease his friends. 

When we look at the whole sum of his actions, we 
begin to understand a judgement on him which at first 
sight startles us. We do not wonder when Polybios, 
on the authority of Scipio himself, places Agathokles 
and Dionysios side by side among the foremost men of 
action, as men of a small group who had at once the eye 
to discern and the hand to act 1 . We are perhaps amazed 
when we further hear that Agathokles, bloodiest of tyrants 
in his way of gaining power, was mildest of tyrants in his 
way of using it 2 . Yet of one side of him the saying is 
true. He was, at least in Sicily after Gelon's day, the 
mildest of tyrants. He was also the most treacherous and 
the most bloody. 

§ 3. Wars of Agathokles against Sikeliot cities and 
Carthaginians . 

We are now well pleased to get some glimpses of those 
inland towns which we once used to look on as Sikel, but 
which now play their part on the general field of Sicilian 
history without any visible distinction between them and 
their Hellenic neighbours. We have seen that, earlier in 
his career, Agathokles had won the good will of some of 
them. The massacre by which he rose to power had been 

1 Pol. xv. 35. 6 ; did ml IlonAiov X Kimcuvd \ <f>aat tov irpunov mTairo\tp.^- 
aavra K apxydoviovs kpocrrjOivTa rivas viro\ap.fiai/€t TTpaypaTtHcvraTOvs avdpas 
ytyovivai ml avv v<p ToXpijpoTciTovs, clntiv tov s ircpl *Ay aOo/cXia ml Aiovvaiov 
row Xuc€\iwTas. 

2 lb. ix. 23. 2 ; rts yap * hyaOo/c\ia r dv Xi/c(\ias Tvpavvov ovx IfJTdprjice, 
5 t<m, 8o£as dufioraros Aval mrcL rcta 7 rpl/ras kmfio\as koX rrjv mTao/cevfjv Trjs 
dvvaarAa y, per cL ravra, vopiaas pcfiaiws evdedco Oat t^v XikcXlojtwv &pxty, 
■navrcov jJ/xf/xfcraros So/cet yey ovivai /cal irpaoraTos. Here again is the 
notion of a change of character ; it would be truer to say that Agathokles 
was both djfi 6 Taros and ^pfpwraros all along. 
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largely the work of men of Morgantina *. After his rise chap. xii. 
to power, he would seem to have turned against his old 
friends. We hear at least of his subduing many of the 
inland towns without mention of their names 2 . 

We now see the effects of this process. Two of the best- 
known Sikel sites, now seemingly counting as Greek towns, 
appear as under the dominion of Agathokles, or at least as 
having their strongholds held by his garrisons. This last 
case, as the experience of Athens herself in this age so often 
showed, did not necessarily imply that all the forms of a 
commonwealth came to an end in the town which was thus 
bridled. It was enough that no open action could be taken 
against the will of the master. Centuripa, on her height Cent ”* ip * 
looking out on iEtna, had in this way been brought under the by Aga- 
power of Agathokles. His soldiers kept most likely that thokl6s * 
one of the five rays of her star which looks to the navel of 
Sicily over the southern plain. But they held Centuripa Appeals to 
against the will of her people, and messages, as in the days 
of Gellias, passed between Centuripa and Akragas 3 . The 
citizens prayed Deinokrates and his force of exiles to come 
to their help, stipulating only that they should not simply 
be made to change one master for another, but that 
Centuripa should again become an independent common- 
wealth 4 . 

A larffe body of the exiles was sent under the command Abortive 

° i n mi attempt 

of Nymphodoros on the work of deliverance. Iheytofree 

climbed up under cover of night by such paths as then ^ 

led up the mountain-side, and contrived to' make their 
way into the town. Of the action of the citizens of 
Centuripa we hear nothing ; but the officers who com- 
manded for Agathokles learned what had happened. They 

[} See p. 374.] „ t > 

[« Diod. xix. 9 ; irpoaurtXb&tro 5 * ko .1 twv h rri fitaoyuy Kal 

n6\(o>v ras ir\«f<rras.] L* Diod. xix. 103.] 

[* lb. ; k<p* $ rijy avTovopuav BoOfjvcu r£ tyw-] 

VOL. IV. C C 
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chap. xii. fell on Nymphodoros and his party ; the captain was slain 
and the whole body was cut to pieces 1 . To the mind of 
. Agathokles the conspiracy against his authority came as 

an opportunity for a massacre, the first of a long series 
wrought in one town after another that displeased him. 
Massacre He went, it would seem, in person to Centuripa; he 
turipa." rebuked the people for their opposition to him and slew 
all who had a hand in the movement 2 . For once a deed 
of blood is recorded without the numbers of the victims. 

While the lord of Syracuse was thus busy at Centuripa, 
a threatening blow, but one which proved to be only 
threatening, was struck at the very heart of his power. 
Punic ships Fifty Punic ships 3 sailed into the Great Harbour* of 
Harbour?^ Syracuse. Nothing is said of its means of defence ; the 
story seems to imply that there was none. That is strange 
enough; but it sounds stranger still to hear that a Car- 
thaginian fleet in possession of the Syracusan haven found 
nothing to do but to set upon two harmless merchant- 
ships. One of them, an Athenian, they sank, and cut off 
the heads of the crew. This piece of wanton cruelty could 
hardly have been done by the orders of Hamilkar, who 
was striving to win allies and subjects for Carthage by 
a conduct exactly opposite. But men marked that the 
vengeance of the gods did not fail to light on them that 
had done this deed to men who had in no way wronged 
them 4 . When the fleet sailed out of the Great Harbour, 
some of the ships manned by the offenders were carried far 
north to the coast of Bruttium. There they fell into the 
hands of the captains of Agathokles, who did by them as 
they had done by the Athenians 5 . 

Diod. xix. 103.] 

[ a lb. ; ravrrjs rrjs &f>op/xr}s \a06fiwos ’AyaO orcXrjs kvfKaXtare t€ rots 
KevTopimvois, kcu tovs do^avras airiovs yey ovevai rod veeuTepurpov navras 
dwcatpafe.] [ 3 lb. ; viVT^KOvra otcdcptcnv.'] 

[ 4 lb. ; ra"xy rb foupbviov abrois kneorjpyvev.] 

[ 5 lb. ; ml rb vapairAfoiov ol {ajyprjOivTfS twv Qoivikoiv tvaOov ola iwpafav 
c ts tovs &XovrasJ] 
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Meanwhile another of the old Sikel sites comes into our chap. xii. 
story. Some way north-west of Centuripa, on the other Revolt of 
side of the Kyanosoros, stood Galaria, the home of a valiant Galarla - 
people. We have already heard of their gallant, if unlucky 
deeds, in the wars of Timoleon 1 . And now the men of 
Galaria, of their own free will, called in Deinokrates to 
help them to get rid of the garrison which was kept in 
their town by Agathokles 2 . He came, with another exile Deinr- 
named Philonides, at the head of no less a force than three marches to 
thousand foot and two thousand horse. The aggressions 
and oppressions of Agathokles were fast swelling the ranks Galarians. 
of his enemies. The garrison of Galaria was driven out ; 
Deinokrates formed a camp near the town 3 , the town 
itself, we must suppose, being left to the defence of its 
own citizens. Agathokles, hearing of his loss, sent a force 
of five thousand men, under two of his captains, Pasiphilos 
and Damophilos, to win back the lost town. A pitched 
battle followed. The force of Deinokrates and Philonides 
was drawn out in order, each captain taking the command 
of one of the wings 4 . The fight went on for a while on is defeated 
equal terms, till Philonides fell and his wing gave way. ki^ gath ° 
The battle was lost ; Deinokrates was forced to withdraw, 
and Galaria fell again — we are not told whether by storm 
or surrender — into the hands of the captains of Agathokles. 
Pasiphilos acted as his master's lieutenant, and chastised 
those who had brought about the revolt of Galaria. Such 
are the words of our story 5 . Is the phrase a mere 
euphemism for another massacre, or are we to' suppose that 
the captains of Agathokles were satisfied with whips where 
their master would have wielded his scorpions ? 

But the recovery of Centuripa and Galaria was a small 

l l See p. 317 .] [* x i x - I 0 4-] 

[ 3 lb. ; vpd rrjs it6\€ojs ftXTpaTOveSiverav.'] [ 4 lb.] 

[ 5 lb. ; roi»s airiovs rrjs airoaT&fftQJS etcoXaaav,] 

CC2 
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matter beside the hoped-for prize of Akragas, It was 
thither that all the energies of Agathokles were now turned. 
Things had strangely turned about since, a hundred years 
before, the commonwealth of Syracuse had sent helpers to 
guard Akragas against the Punic besiegers *. It was now 
on Punic help that Akragas mainly relied for defence 
against the tyrant of Syracuse. Hamilkar kept his camp 
on the great advanced post of Akragas, the hill, the all 
but island, that stands straight in the way of friend or 
enemy advancing from the east. He held the height of 
Eknomos, the fortress where Phalaris was thought to have 
kept the famous bull and which was strangely thought to 
have taken its name from his unlawful deeds 2 . It looked 
down on the boundary stream between the lands of Gela 
and of Akragas, the southern Himeras, whose salt waters 
wriggle to and fro in the broad dale between the Geloan and 
the Akragantine hills. 

Here Agathokles saw that his main struggle must be. 
The scale of the war was growing. It was no longer 
a question of winning or keeping this or that Sicilian 
town for the dominion of the lord of Syracuse ; it was 
becoming a struggle for supremacy, almost for existence, 
between the great powers of Eastern and Western Sicily. 
The strife of Greek and barbarian, the strife of Timoleon 
and of Gelon, seems to be coming back. Unworthy as was 
Agathokles of the Hellenic championship of his predecessors, 
we find ourselves instinctively falling, we find our guide 
instinctively falling, into the language of the old days. It 
is again the Greek and the barbarian that meet face to face 3 . 
It may even be that the mouth of the southern Himeras 
suggests the thought of the great fight by the mouth of 
its northern namesake. But memories like these are checked 
by the fact which stares us in the face, that Agathokles, 

[ l Sicily, iii. 525.] [ a Diod. xix. 108 ; see Sicily, i. 462.] 

[ s Diod. xix. 104, 108.] 
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encamped between Gela and Akragas, had on each side of chap. xii. 
him a Greek city which feared Hamilkar less than it feared 
him. The presence, perhaps only the promised presence, of 
the Selinuntine contingent on the Phoenician side did not 
hinder the strife of Gelon and the first Hamilkar from 
being truly a strife of Hellas against Canaan. We can 
hardly give that name to the strife of Agathokles and the 
new Hamilkar as long as Akragas and Gela are driven to 
call in the help of Canaan, in self-defence. It is only when 
Agathokles has set his foot on another continent that we 
begin to give him some feeble share of the good will with 
which we watched the champions of Hellas march to the 
banks of Krimisos and of the Himeras of the North. 

The Greek was ready for the strife before the barbarian. March of 
Agathokles marched with his full power till he drew near Ekno-^ 
to the Punic camp on Eknomos. His heart was lifted up mos - 

1 r B. C. 31 1 . 

by the successes of his lieutenants x . They had won back 
revolted Centuripa and Galaria ; he was himself ready and 
eager to face the full might of Carthage. But the full 
might of Carthage was not there. The Punic force on 
Eknomos was so small that, when Agathokles challenged 
the enemy to come forth and fight, he deemed it prudent 
to keep within his camp. The lord of Syracuse deemed 
himself master of the open country without striking a blow 2 . 

He had won some plunder, most likely by harrying the land 
which the Carthaginian allies of Akragas did not dare to 
defend. With less prudence than one would have looked 
for from him, he marched back to Syracuse in triumph, and 
adorned the chief temples of the city with the spoils of his 
bloodless campaign. 

If Agathokles really so far forgot the realities of his 
position as to think that he could afford to neglect the 

[i Diod. xix. 104; Irrypixivos rrj irpoytycvrjtiivy vt/cy.] 

[ a lb. ; vo pua as d/toviri Hpartiv ruv tiraiepuv.] 
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chap. xn. Carthaginian power, he was speedily awakened from his 
dream. 
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* “ The danger from the advance of Agathokles was well 
known at Carthage. It was therefore determined to take 
to the Sicilian war in good earnest ; and Hamilkar was 
sent forth with another of those great fleets and armies that 
we have so often heard of \ This one was notable for two 
things. One was the great number of Balearic slingers 2 ; 
the other was that, as in the expedition in Timoleon's day, 
an unusual number of Carthaginian citizens, many of them 
men of high rank, were sent to serve. But a great storm 
met them on their way and sank many ships, specially 
those that carried the native Carthaginians. The blow was 
so heavily felt at Carthage that the walls were hung with 
black as a sign of mourning. Hamilkar saved what he 
could of the fleet, and made up his numbers by levies in 
Sicily, till he sat down again on Eknomos at the head of 
forty thousand foot and five thousand horse 3 . This was 
much smaller than the armies which the earlier Punic 
generals had commanded ; but Punic military skill had 
grown since then, and Hamilkar no longer trusted to 
the brute force of multitudes. Agathokles set out to meet 
them, and did one of his worst deeds on the road. He 
cunningly surprised Gela ; he slew many, plundered the 
rest, and marched on 4 . He must have heard on the way 


* From Story of Sicily, p. 239 seqq. 

[ l For the expedition of Hamilkar, see Diod. xix. 106 seqq. Cf. Justin, 
xxii. 3, who calls him 'filius GiscoIli8. , ] 

[ 2 Diod. xix. 106 ; Bakidpas <j<pwZovi)T as x*A.fovs.] 

[ 3 lb. 108.] 

[ 4 lb. 107. He is said to have slain over 4,000. He then forced the 
surviving Geldans to hand over to him all their money and all the 
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that twenty of his ships had been taken by the Cartha- 
ginians in the strait of Messana.” 

§ 4. Battle of the Himeras, 

The camps, Greek and Phoenician, were thus pitched on 
two opposite hills, one on each side o£ the dale of Himeras, 
at a distance of about five miles apart. Hamilkar kept 
his old post on the right bank, on the hill of Eknomos. 
Agathokles occupied another point round which, as round 
Eknomos, gathered the memories of the famous tyrant of 
old times. The hill on which the Greeks encamped still 
bore his name ; tradition spoke of Phalarion as the site of 
a fortress of his rearing 1 . From these heights the two 
armies looked out on one another for many days. Both 
sides shrank from crossing the river. For the tradition of 
the land had handed on an ancient saying, that near that 
spot should many men be slain in fight 2 . The voice of 
fate must have been vague ; it could have said nothing 
about Greeks or barbarians, about men of Syracuse or men 
of Akragas. There was nothing to raise special hope or to 
strike special fear into either side. Where the risk was 
thus equal, neither army cared to be the first to face it ; 
parties went down to plunder on both sides, but each of 
the main armies sat on its height. Accident at last brought 
on the great battle, in its scale and results one of the 
greatest in the whole strife of Greek and Phoenician on 
Sicilian ground, but in which it is hard to make our hearts 

gold and silver they possessed, both coined and uncoined. The coinage of 
Gela which ceased on the Carthaginian capture in 4°5 had been revived 
in Timoledn’s time (see Supplement IV. p. 355)* There is now another 
long gap, lasting till after the Roman Conquest, when bronze coins were 
again issued by its mint.] 

[i Diod. xix. 108. Cf. Sicily, ii. 69 ,* Schubring, Hist. Geogr. Studien 
ilber Altsicilien, places the Phalarion on Monte Cuiino, the highest point 
above Licata.] 

[ a Diod. xix. 108; (prjjjiai 5* tcaruxov tuv irportpuv \p6vw, Brt 5c? 
irtpl tqv t6vov rovTOV ir\rj$os dvOp&iruv kv pAxV 8ia<peaprjv< cu.] 
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ing. 


Battle 
of the 
Himeras. 
[b.c. 310, 
J une.] 


go forth with Agathokles as they go forth with Timoleon 
and with Gelon. 

As when the elder Hamilkar was encamped beside the 
southern Himeras, the active Libyans went forth in parties 
to plunder 1 . Agathokles was stirred thereby to send 
down his men to do the like. He saw what would come ; 
he planted an ambush of picked men close on his own 
bank of the river. The Greeks, perhaps by special orders, 
carried their harryings far and wide; they came up close 
to the Punic camp, and drove off the beasts of burthen 
which were doubtless resting outside the camp, as they 
might have done outside an Eastern town. Presently 
a party, seemingly a considerable party, came forth to chase 
the daring plunderers. They followed ; they crossed the 
river; at the right place and moment the liers-in-wait of 
Agathokles rose up ; they fell on the disordered barbarians 
and drove them back to their camp with great slaughter 2 . 
Agathokles deemed that the moment was come to change 
the skirmish into a battle ; he bade his whole army march 
forth to the attack of the camp of Hamilkar. 

Immediately at the foot of Eknomos, the winding river 
runs much nearer to the hills on the Akragantine side than 
to those on the Geloan. Between the stream and the hill 
is the site of the later town of Phintias, the modern Licata; 
we may conceive the camp spreading down to the river, 
with Eknonos itself for its akropolis. Suddenly the Greek 
army appeared before its defences. Agathokles was ready 
for any need of warfare; his men began speedily to fill 
up the ditch and to tear up the palisade 3 . The barbarians 
were taken by surprise ; but they came to the defence with 
stout hearts, if in no good order. And now came the 
special calling of the native Carthaginians. With true 
Semitic spirit, the noblest of the city gave themselves to 

[ l Diod. xix. 108. Cf. Sicily, ii. p. 191.] [ 3 lb.] 

[ 3 lb. ; roxv ptpos rijt rd<ppov x&cros dvlanaot tuv x&P aKa • • ] 
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fight for the ditch, as if they had been defending captured chap. xtt. 
Motya 1 or Carthage itself. The struggle was stubborn on 
both sides ; but the Greeks seem to have had the advantage 
of numbers, and they came pressing faster and faster into 
the camp. 

Success stirred up the spirit of the assailants; the 
Greeks were still pushing forward, the camp of Carthage 
was all but taken, when Hamilkar bethought himself 
of a new weapon. It was not by the hand-fighting of The 
the men of the ruling city but by the active and ready Angers 5 
skill of one of their bands of mercenaries that the lord of declde the 

day. 

Syracuse was to be checked in his hour of pride. The 
Spanish sword had for a while made the victory of Gel6n 
doubtful 2 ; it was the sling of the Balearic islanders 3 that 
was to wrest from the hands of Agathokles a victory that 
was all but won. A thousand of them were in the army 
of Hamilkar, men trained from childhood in the use of 
their special weapon, men who had played their part in 
many battles and who had often had no small share 
in deciding their result. A ceaseless shower of stones, 
launched with unerring skill, stones of a size which the 
slingers of Rhodes could not equal, now fell thick and 
heavy on the Greeks who had made their way within the 
Punic camp. Some were killed outright, many were 
wounded ; the more part had their defensive armour crushed 
in and would henceforth fight at a disadvantage 4 . In the 
face of such a storm there was no advance; the Greeks 

[} See above, p. 79.] 

[ a See Sicily, ii. 198.] 

[ 3 Diod. xix. 109. They are described as pvacuovs \iOovs jSaAA tiv tlw- 
66 t€s . . . a >s Stv i/c nalScuv nap avrots tt}s \v rats a<p€Mvais yvpvacia? 5ta- 
irovovpivrjs. These stones “of a mina’s weight” would weigh somewhat 
over a pound. With regard to the early training of the Balearic slingers, 

Strabo (iii. 5. 1) relates that children were refused their bread tiU they 
had hit it with a sling (cf. Veget. de re mil. i. 16). The Balearic Blings 
were made of rushes.] 

Diod. xix. 109 ; 7W nXtlarw tcL atan^ovra twv on\w avvirpifiov.] 
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who had made their first entrance into the camp were 
driven out discomfited. But the struggle was not over; 
even the hope of taking the camp had not passed away ; 
different bands of the soldiers of Agathokles made the 
Cartha- assault at different points. The fight was still going 
forcements" or b the camp was again in danger of falling into the 
brought up. hands of the assailants, when the sudden coming of fresh 
reinforcements turned the day in favour of Carthage. 

It must have been the tidings of the loss in the storm 
which stirred up the home government of Carthage to send 
out the second force which reached Sicilian ground at this 
lucky moment for its purpose. We hear nothing about 
the new-comers, nothing of their numbers, of their leaders, 
or of the nature of the troops, nothing save that they 
did come, and that at once on their coming they took a 
part in the battle which they found raging. They at once 
set upon the Greeks who were attacking the camp ; they 
could choose their points, and compass them in on all 
Rout of the sides 1 . Their coming also raised the spirits of the defenders 
of the camp; the Greeks, now forced to strive against 
enemies within and without, presently gave way and took 
to flight. But flight supplied little safety; five miles of 
level ground with the river to be crossed lay between the 
fleers and their camp. The horse of the barbarians, five 
thousand in number, easily caught them up and slaughtered 
many. The fight too was fought in the middle of the 
dog-days, and, when the Greeks turned, the summer sun 
of Sicily was coming down on them with his noon-tide 
power 2 . Fire and water were in alliance ; Himeras, Fiume 
Salso , unlike loyal Krimisos, showed himself that day the 
friend of the barbarians. Some fell dead — simply of heat 
and toil. Others, like the Athenians at Assinaros, urged 
by a wild thirst, threw themselves into the stream and 


Greeks. 


[* Diod. xix. 109 ; KvtcXy Trtpd'cravro toxis "EWrjvas,] 
[ a lb. ; vwd Kvva ovarjs rijs wpas.] 
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drank eagerly of its salt and baleful waters \ So many chap. xn. 
died by these less wonted forms of death, that of the seven 
thousand Greek corpses which the barbarians reckoned, 
they were amazed to find more than half the number 
without wounds. Five hundred only of the Carthaginian 
host was said to have fallen ; yet one would have thought 
that such a strife as the battle for the camp is painted to 
us would have supplied a larger tale of victims. 

Such a blow as this, even if we prudently take off some- Greatness 
thing from the figures, was a heavy blow to any Greek faster, 
power, even to such a power as the Syracuse of Agathokles 
had grown into. And it was the more heavy because the 
Syracuse of Agathokles was a power to which blows of 
such a kind were specially dangerous. Outside the im- 
mediate territory of Syracuse the dominion of the lord of 
Syracuse was a dominion of simple force. The moment he 
was thought to be weaker than a power which was now 
less hateful than his own, his unwilling subjects were sure 
to fall away from him and to join themselves to the 
conqueror. And he did indeed seem weakened by the 
defeat which he had just now undergone by the banks 
of the southern Himeras. The loss of a great battle, less 
awful and terror-striking than such days as the storm of 
Selinous and of Himera, seemed more distinctly to prove 
a failure of military power. Nothing like it had happened 
since Hellas and Canaan had first met in arms in Sicily. 
Carthage, and powers earlier and weaker than Carthage, 
had driven back Pentathlos and Dorieus ; Dionysios, if he 
had gained Punic towns, had also lost them ; his brother 
Leptines had been overthrown by a Punic fleet in a great 
battle by sea. But in all the great fights by land the 
Greek had had the better ; no Greek army that had fought 
its way into a Punic camp had been driven out again. 

Diod. xix. 109 ; d\v/cov tov (fivftaro s ovros.] 
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chap, xil Gelon and Theron had fought their way into the camp 

by Himera ; Dionysios had fought his way into the camp 

beneath his own wall on the hill of his own Syracuse. 

Timoleon had no Punic camp to storm ; the gods had given 

Movements him his crowning mercy in another shape. But now Aga- 
in Grcsk 

Sicily thokles, wielding a power not less than any one of them, 
AgaTho- had failed as none of them had failed. He had stormed 
klSs. no camp, he had won no battle ; his host had been driven 
in a murderous flight across the whole width of the plain 
between Eknomos and Phalarion. The conqueror had 
ceased to conquer ; it was time that the tyrant should cease 
to rule. To cast aside the supremacy of Agathokles, to 
welcome the less grievous alliance of Hamilkar, was the 
cry which now went up through all the Hellenic cities 
of central and eastern Sicily. 

The enemies of Agathokles knew not that the blow 
which had fallen upon him stirred him at once to deal 
a yet heavier blow back again. They knew not that in 
the very hour of overthrow the thought had come into his 
heart of a deed of daring such as had never before come 
into the heart of man. Nor could his friends as yet have 
seen any deeper into his purpose than his enemies. As yet 
he showed himself only as the defeated general, defeated 
but not cast down, working with all energy and all coolness 
to make up as far as might be for the heavy loss which he 
had undergone. We could be thankful to our collectors of 
anecdotes for some characteristic picture, whether literally 
true or false, of the personal bearing of Agathokles at such 
a moment. But all that we are told is the general course 
Agathokles of his actions. He got together the remnant of his scat- 
Gel a# tered army; he burned his now useless camp on Phalarion 1 , 
and at once marched for Gela. So to do was part of his 
policy; it was equally part of his policy to spread abroad 
a report that he was on his march for Syracuse. So he 
[ l Diod. xix. no.] 
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was to be presently, but not yet. His object was to go chap, xii 
thither, to make ready when he got thither, without let or 
hindrance. To that end it was well to put the enemy for 
a while on a false track. 

The object of Hamilkar was less to make an immediate Hamilkar 
attack on Syracuse than to make ready for an overwhelming with* 
attack on Syracuse by bringing all the other cities of Sicily 
into his alliance. The first meeting of his forces and those 
of the enemy after both had rested from the great battle 
showed what was in the minds of both. Three hundred 
Libyan horsemen overtook some stragglers from the army of 
Agathokles. The place must have been in the land of Gela, 
somewhere between Phalarion and the city. The Greeks said, 
and the Africans believed, that Agathokles was already on 
his way to Syracuse. It did not occur to the Punic officer 
to press on and sup in the Island of Ortygia. The help of 
an Asdrubal was at that moment more needful to Carthage 
than the haste of a Maharbal 1 . The thought of the leader 
of the three hundred was that the moment was come to 
win over Gela to the Punic interest. His own party could 
at once do this valuable piece of service ; in a city which 
had suffered so much at the hands of Agathokles, the 
Geloan Apollon himself, now released from his Tyrian 
bondage 2 , would not forbid his servants to welcome the 
soldiers of Carthage as their friends. Welcomed as friends Libyan 
they were by the people of Gela ; but Agathokles was annthUated 
already in the town ; it was seemingly through his cunning in Gela - 
that the Africans were received within the gates, but were 
presently surrounded by a band of darters, under whose 
weapons they all perished 3 . It was open to Agathokles 
at this moment to march unheeded to Syracuse; but he 
reckoned that, if he remained at Gela, the thoughts of his 
enemies would be drawn off thither, and the Syracusans 

[* See Livy, xxii. 51.] [ a See Sicily, iii. 563, 564.] 

[ 5 Diod. xix. no.] 
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chap. xii. would be able to carry in their ripe com 1 and whatever 
else they needed, as in time of peace. With these purposes, 
Agathokles, the defeated of the Himeras, with the remnant 
of his routed army, shut himself within the long walls of 
Gela, knowing that, by so doing, he was best keeping open 
the way to Syracuse and the way to lands farther off. 

We may curse the tyrant ; but we cannot help admiring 
the captain. The daring and enterprise of Agathokles, 
guided, as they always were, by sound reckoning and by 
military skill, never stood out more brilliantly than in this 
hour when skill and daring, reckoning and enterprise, 
seemed all to have failed him. But if, from the mere master 
of the captain’s art, we are tempted to look to the man who 
uses the captain's art to the great purposes of the world's 
history, if we strive to think of Agathokles, like earlier 
captains of Syracuse, as an Hellenic and European cham- 
pion, we shall see that character fast dropping away from 
him every moment. The horsemen of Africa had been wel- 
comed by the men of Gela. Agathokles now held Gela, and 
Hamilkar Hamilkar made it his first object to besiege him there. But, 
from 9 Gela 5 when he saw how firm a hold the tyrant had on the city, 
how sternly he was bent on defence, how well provided he 
was with all that was needed for defence 2 , the Punic general 
turned away from the assault of Gela to win over other 
Greek cities by easier means. 

And the means were easy; he had but to march to 
and fro, to this town, to that castle, dealing friendly 
with all whom he had to deal with, and everywhere 
making proclamation for the cities of Sicily to enter into 
alliance with the Punic deliverer. We have seen how few 
years it may take, when policy turns on the will of 
a single man, for a power that was yesterday worthily 

[* Diod. xix. no. The Sicilian harvest-time is in June, which gives 
the time of year when these events took place.] 
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hailed as a deliverer to wia for itself the loathing of an chap.xii. 
oppressor. An European state, 6et free from the yoke of H&milkar’a 
the barbarian, may soon come to look on the barbarian 
himself as less hateful than the power that set it free. So Sioilia “ 

Orooks 

it was in Hellenic and Hellenized Sicily when Agathokles 
stood in the place of Timoleon. Not forty years before, 
city after city had opened its gates to welcome the true 
deliverer who came to drive away at once the domestic 
tyrant and the barbarian enemy. Now city after city sent 
forth its envoys to call on the barbarian enemy to free them 
from the man into whose hands the power of Timoleon had 
passed. Tauromenion, first spot of Sicilian soil to welcome 
the deliverer from Corinth, had now to mourn and to 
avenge her slaughtered citizens, to mourn perhaps that the 
son of her second founder could no longer set down the 
story of his people at his father's hearth l . Katane, freed 
by Timoleon from Mamercus, had either seen, or feared 
to see, a worse than Mamercus come to reign over her 2 . 
Leontinoi had at least to mourn the loss of freedom ; she 
had perhaps further to mourn a slaughter wrought among 
her hills such as Hiketas had never plotted. Kamarina, 
hard by the tyrant's path from Gela to his own Syracuse, 
perhaps dreaded before all things that the next moment 
might make her as Gela was. From these towns and from 
a crowd of others envoys thronged to the camp of Hamilkar, 
offering their friendship and hailing the old enemy as a new 
deliverer. The movement spread; presently more envoys 
came from more distant Messene on the* strait, from 
Abacsenum among the northern hills, from this city and that, 
each hastening, out of common hatred to the tyrant, out of 
joy that, as they deemed, his power was broken, to plight 
their good will to one who, barbarian as he was, promised 

[ l Timaios was banished by Agathokles (Diod. Fr., lib. xxi), but the 
date of the banishment is uncertain.] 

[ a For the defection of Katane and the other cities, see Diod. xix. no.] 
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chap. xii. so fair \ It was the crowning feat of Phoenician art, an 
ancient art preached on a new scale and to new ends, to 
beguile Greek cities to forget that though Hamilkar might 
be a worthier leader than Agathokles, yet Agathokles might 
give way to a new Tim ol eon, while Canaan, even with 
Hamilkar as its chief, could never become ought but Canaan. 

§ 5. Agathokles in Africa . 

Meanwhile the Greek who had turned so many Greek 
commonwealths against him knew his own purpose. He 
had done his immediate work, Hamilkar had turned from 
Gela to receive the friendly greetings of the whole land 
from Kamarina to Abacsenum. But, the while he gathered 
his allies, no foe had trodden the road to Syracuse. The crops 
were coming in freely ; no man hindered the reapers. In 
what case he left Gela we are not told ; he tarried there as 
Agathokles long as he had need to tarry. He then marched to Syracuse. 
Syracuse, He repaired whatever was dangerous in the defence 2 ; he 
secured the stores of corn; he got together within the 
walls such forces as were needed. But for what were they 
needed ? The thoughts of Agathokles were not in Syracuse; 
they were not in Gela ; they were not in Kamarina or in 
Abacsenum. From the height which Gelon and Dionysios 
had fenced in, he could look out over the southern sea, the sea 
beyond which lay the home of the enemy. It was beyond 
those well-known waves, in the land no less well known to 
peaceful traders, but where no warrior of Hellas had ever 
and sets set his foot, that the potter of Therma, the lord of Syracuse, 
Africa. had found his calling for all time. [It was to Libya, to the 
bo U |io ]’ homeland of Carthage itself, that Agathokles now set sail.] 

* “ He left his brother Antandros to command in Syracuse 
[with Erymnon an Aitolian soldier of fortune as his more 

[* Diod. xix. i io ; teat 7ra.fr tu ixPV T0 Utcatovfifvos rots 

Si/ccAuvras vpbs tvvoiav."] [ 2 lb. ; rd ir(irovrjK6ra rwv ru\S)v circawciWc.] 

♦ From Story of Sicily, p . 243. 
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active colleague]; his two sons Archagathos and Hera- ohap.xii. 

kleides went with him. Many guesses were made as to his 

intended course ; but none knew \ The next day the whole 

fleet was frightened by an eclipse of the sun (August 15, 

B.c. 310 2 ), but all still obeyed^ and on the seventh day of 

their voyage they reached Africa. [The Carthaginian 

ships had followed them but they were beaten off and 

AgathoklSs was able to land his forces] in the Peninsula Landing 

of Aga- 

opposite to Carthage; a little way south-west of the pro- thokies 

near Cape 

montory now known as Cape Bon 3 .” Bon. 

The Greek had thus the better both in the race and the 
fight. Agathokles was able to land his forces without 
further hindrance on the shore of Libya. The place was 

[} For Agathokles' voyage to Libya and the calculations on which it 
was based, Bee Diod. xx. 1-5 ; Justin, xxii. 4, 5 ; and cf. Grote, ch. xcvii., 
and Holm, G. S. ii. 236, 237. Agathokles amongst other methods for 
raising the necessary funds resorted to some of Dionysios’ financial devices. 

He seized the votive offerings of the temples and the jewellery of the women, 
and took possession of the property of orphans, of whom, like Dionysios, he 
seems to have constituted himself the official guardian, promising to repay 
the sums thus taken when the wards came of age. He also levied forced 
loans on the merchants, and contrived a massacre of some of the rich and 
disaffected citizens, followed by a confiscation of their goods. He set sail 
from Syracuse with sixty vessels (cf. Polysen. v. 3. 5) and 13,500 soldiers, 
mostly mercenaries. See Diod. xx. 11.] 

[ 2 The date of the eclipse as calculated by Baily (Phil. Trans. 1811, 
p. 238) and other astronomers (cf. Wiese, de Agathocle, p. 95) was Aug. 15, 

310 B.C. Dr. Julius Zech (liber die wichtigeren Finsternisse, &c., des 
klassischen Alterthums, Leipzig, 1853, pp. 34, 47, 48) fixes the date as 
a Aug. 14, — 309.” By 309, however, he appears to mean B / c. 310 (accord- 
ing to the antiquated French way of reckoning), and thus differs from 
other astronomers by a day only.] 

[ 3 This is Barth’s conjecture (Wanderungen auf den Kustenlandem des 
Mittelmeeres, i. 131—133, and see Grote, ch. xcvii.), who supposes that 
Agathokles landed at a flat inlet west of Cape Bon, where ancient and 
extensive stone-quarries may still be seen. It is near the eastern entrance 
of the gulf in which Carthage lay. Cf. too Maltzan, Reise in Tunis, &c., 
ii. 308 seqq., and Tissot, Geographic comparee de la Province romaine 
d’Afrique, 1 74. The modern name is El-Haouria, which appears to occupy 
the site of the Aquilaria of the Civil Wars (Tissot, 1 . c.).] 

VOL. IV. D d 
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known in Greek as the Latomiai or stone-quarries l , some 
Phoenician name being thus translated into a word so 
memorable in the topography and history of Syracuse. 
He encamped on a peninsular point, which he fortified 
by drawing a trench from sea to sea, and drew his ships 
on land. 

It was no small moment in the history of the world 
when the first European army, pioneer of so many that were 
to follow, from the days of Regulus to our own, set foot on 
the continent from which so many armies had come to lay 
waste European lands and cities. Rome was in the end to 
do the work, but it was well that the first blow should 
come from Syracuse. Agathokles had done what none had 
done before him, what, as far as we know, no leader of 
Syracuse, no lord of Syracuse, had ever dreamed of. He 
stood on the shore of Africa as the conscious avenger of 
Syracuse and Sicily, as the unconscious champion of 
Europe, the unconscious teacher of her future ehampions. 
Well might we wish that such a calling had fallen to one 
more worthy, to Hermokrates or to Timoleon. But it was 
to the tyrant, not to the deliverer, that it fell to lead the 
way on this great enterprise. And, could he but have 
kept his hands clean from fresh crime while that enterprise 
was a-doing, we might have striven, while telling the 
tale of his warfare in Africa, to forget his deeds in Sicily 
before and after. 

He had done, as his historian remarks, a daring deed, 
and he followed it up by one more daring still. With such 
frightful odds against him, rashness might well become 
prudence, rashness at least of that kind which stirs men 
up to the feeling that they have no hope but in their 
own hearts and their own swords. Agathokles would cut 
off his own retreat ; he would make it hopeless for his fol- 
lowers to think of returning except as conquerors. The 

[ l Diod. xx. 6.] 
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ships of Syracuse had brought them to Africa ; the ships of 
vanquished Carthage should take them back to Sicily. 

The resolve of Agathokles was carried out with much of 
religious solemnity and somewhat of theatrical display. He 
first took his officers into the secret, and found no opposition 
on their part. He then sacrificed to the Goddesses of Sicily, 
to the Mother and her Child, and called the military 
assembly together \ Clad in a garment of shining white, 
speaking friendly to all who came immediately in his path, 
the lord of Syracuse harangued the invaders of Africa. 
When the Carthaginian fleet was still pursuing them, he had 
vowed to the Goddesses to light up all his ships with torches 
in their honour 2 . The patronesses of Sicily had brought 
them safely to the enemy’s land ; they must now perform 
the vow. For whatever offerings they made now, the 
Goddesses would repay them, if they strove bravely, an 
hundredfold; for they had caused the victims to foretell 
victory in the warfare which they had undertaken. 

It is not clear whether the somewhat ambiguous words of 
Agathokles were understood by all his army ; but his mean- 
ing was soon made plain enough. A servant brought him 
a blazing torch ; another such was given to the captain of 
every trireme. Again calling on the Goddesses, Agathokles, 
torch in hand, went on board his own admiral’s ship, and 
standing at the stern bade the rest to do as he did. The 
tyrant and his captains, as one man, each set fire to his 
own ship 3 ; the flames blazed speedily on high ; the trumpets 
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[* For Agathokles’ sacrifice to D6m6t6r and Kor£ and the subsequent 
execution of his vow, see Diod. xx. 7 ; and cf. Justin, xxii. 6.] 

[ a Diod. xx. 7 ; €(pr)<T€ tcus tcarexovvais 'XiKtXiav $eais A-fiprjTpt Hal K 6py 
ncnoirjaOai €vx&s f XapuraMauv air&aas ras vavs.~\ 

[ 8 lb. ; rwv vnrjptrSjv rts irpo<Trjv€yK€v }\fx\xkvr\v bqtia' : fjv defapevos, Hal rots 
r pirjpdpx ais bpotcus avaai irpoard^as avadovvat, t as re Oeas kirtKaXtoaro, Hal 
irp&Tos &ppTjC€V kirl tt)v yavapxlSa rpirjprj, eras 5’ kirl tt)v npvfivav teal roU 
dXKots rb irapairX^jffiov iroieiv napcfcekevcTO. This dedication of the ships 
to the Sicilian Nether Goddesses seems to have been paralleled by an 
earlier episode of Syracusan history. On some Syracusan coins struck at 

d d 2 
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chap. xii. sounded a war-note; the whole army shouted aloud, 
S e the 1<>n an( i mowing for a safe return. The Shophet of 

ships to Carthage on the coast of Sicily had once given his body to 
Goddesses, he burned as an offering to the gods of Canaan. And now the 
lord of Syracuse on the soil of Africa gave the fleet of Syra- 
cuse to be burned as an offering to the Goddesses of Sicily. 

Motives There was now no hope for a defeated army; but 
for the act 

‘ those for whom Demeter and the Kore fought could never 
be defeated. The invaders of Africa must go back as con- 
querors or not at all ; but faithless was he who doubted of 
their going back as conquerors. 

Things did not, as we shall see, turn out exactly accord- 
ing to these alternatives. And it is added that, beside 
the grander motive that was avowed, Agathokles had other 
and lowlier reasons for getting rid of his ships. With the 
force that he brought, he could not afford to leave a 
detachment to guard them, and to leave them unguarded 
was simply to make a present of them to the enemy 1 . 
These more prosaic arguments were perhaps not announced 
to the host in general. But the high-strung enthusiasm 

the time of the sea victory over the Athenians in the Great Harbour 
a design appears which, as I have elsewhere pointed out (Syr. Meds. 131), 
clearly refers to the devotion of the naval trophies — in part, no doubt, to 
ships themselves — by fire to the Chthonic Goddess. Upon the type in 
question Persephone in her car is seen holding aloft a lighted torch, towards 
which Nike flying forward stretches forth an a<p\a<rrov or aplustre, the 
ornament of the poop of one of the captured vessels. In the present 
instance too, as if following the same ritual procedure, Agathokles and 
his captains first apply their torches to the stem of the ships (nprjjjLva), 
and would naturally have begun with its projecting ornament or c£<£\a<rrov.] 
[} The three practical motives of Agathokles for his act as given by 
Dioddros (xx. 7) were, (1) that his soldiers should realize that defeat meant 
annihilation ; (2) that no part of his force should be drawn off to guard 
the ships; (3) that they should not fall into Carthaginian possession. 
Cortbs when with the advice of his captains he destroyed his ships at Vera 
Cruz did so that his troops might know that their only salvation lay in 
God and their own courage, and to be able to employ his seamen for 
military service on land (Bernal Diaz, Historia de la Conquista de la 
Nueva Espafia, c. lviii, lix).] 
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to which the speech and the symbolic action of Agathokles chap. xii. 
had stirred up his followers soon began to give way. Under 
the fascination of the moment, all had admired the deed, 
without stopping to think of the strait in which it left 
them. Now they began to remember where they were, 
how wide a sea rolled between them and their homes, and 
their hearts sank again. 

The only way, their general saw, was to give them March on 
something at once to cheer them, something in the way of 
victory, something in the way of plunder. And plunder 
indeed there was easily to be had, plunder such as perhaps 
no other region of the world could have supplied. In the 
immediate territory of Carthage war was as little known, 
the presence of an enemy was as little looked for, as they 
had been at Sparta till the spell was broken by Epamei- 
nondas. The march aimed at a town whose Phoenician name 
had, on Greek lips, put on the same shape as the Arkadian 
creation of the great Theban. The Great City — Megale 
Polls — was the first object of attack. 

The march lay through a fertile district cultivated to Fertility 
the highest point of the agricultural skill of the time/ district. 

It was full of the country-houses, the gardens and home- 
farms, of the richest men of Carthage. There were 
goodly houses with their rich stuff, stored with the wealth 
of their owners, gardens and fields well watered with 
artificial streams, and rich with every kind of crop, with 
every tree and plant that served to the enjoyments of 
man. Africa no longer needed to import the wine and 
oil of Akragas; here were vineyards, there were olive- 
groves 1 , not, we may suppose, of such stunted and un- 

Diod. xx. 8 ; i) 8i ty &finc\6<f>v to*, ij 8} i\aio<f>6poSt sai 

r&v akXojv raiv Kaprrlptuv 8iv8pojv dvdir\€ox. In xiii. 8i, on the other 
hand (cf. Sicily, ii. 390), he had spoken of the Akragantines exporting 
their wine and oil to Carthage ; ovvoj y dp tear k/celvovs rovs XP& V0V 5 T V S 
Aifivrjs 7 r«pvrivfxhrjs. This last statement refers to the middle of the 
fifth century, but that Carthaginian Africa should have been so far behind 
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heeded growth as we now see in that land, but doubtless 
rivalling the richest fruits of Sicily or of modern Liguria. 
Herds of oxen fed on the pasture-ground; the marshes 
hard by nourished troops of horses 1 . All this wealth, the 
gathering of ages of undisturbed prosperity, lay before the 
hungry eyes of the soldiers of Agathokles as the spoil 
which was to be the reward of victory. The district 
would seem not to have been systematically plundered on 
the march; such licence might have relaxed discipline 
before a blow had been struck; but enough must have 
been gathered in the mere passage through such a land to 
whet not a little the appetite for more. At last the Great 
City was reached 2 . The coming of the invaders was wholly 
unlooked for; the citizens had never seen war, and it 
would almost seem that a garrison was thought needless 3 . 
Agathokles brought up his forces against the walls ; the 
town was taken by a sudden assault, and was given up to 
plunder. We can hardly conceive that the surrounding 
district could have any longer escaped. 

Something had thus been done to reward the toils and 
further to raise the hopes of the men who a few days 

the opposite coast of Sicily in the culture of the vine and olive is highly 
improbable, and from the recent discovery of a vessel with impressed 
olive-leaves round its border in a Sikel tomb of MykOnaean date near 
Syracuse (Orsi, Necropoli Sicula presso Siracusa, 1893, p. 21) it now 
appears probable that olive culture in Sicily goes back at least to the 
twelfth century B. 0. At the present day this part of the Carthaginian 
coastland is bare and desolate.] 

Diod. xx. 8 ; rcL tt\r)aiov t\rj <popf$aZojv timojv In the matter 

of horses Northern Africa still maintains its Libyan traditions.] 

[ 3 Megalopolis has been identified by Shaw and others with Soliman, 
by Barth with Missua (Sidi-Daoud-en-Noubi), but Tissot (Province romaine 
d’Afrique, 537) rejects both these identifications. He considers that 
Agathoklds in marching on Carthage must have left the impracticable 
Kourbbs range on the left and passed through the centre of the peninsula. 
An “episcopus Meglapolitanus ” figures among the lists of African bishops, 
but no other mention of Megalopolis occurs.] 

[* Diod. xx. 8 ; twu evbov rfjv dyvoiav teal ri}v rwv iroXipojv dirapiav 
bKiyov vttogt&vtw \p 6 vov t k.t.A.] 
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before thought that they had left hope behind them. But chap.xii. 
they were not to loiter ; they pressed on to reap the spoil March 
of another wealthy Punic town where it is easier to call up thoktes on 

“ 1 Tun$3 

their presence than in the unknown Great City. Their course 
must have led them along to the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Tunis, to the city which still keeps the name and 
still deserves the epithet which it bore in the days of 
Agathokles. White Tunis l , as it is called in our narrative, 
whatever it owed its whiteness to then, owes it now to the 
passionate love of whitewash which it shares with the 
other Saracen towns of its neighbourhood, with Susa and 
with Kairouan. Of its Punic days it contains not a sign ; 
of its Roman days we meet with, we stumble over, the 
memorials at every step. The Tunis of the days of Aga- 
thokles has vanished ; but the Tunis of the days of Cyprian 
and Gaiseric lives in the columns and capitals, here lying 
unheeded, there built up by hundreds in the buildings of the 
Saracen city. But the epithet shows that the Tunes against 
which Agathokles marched must have had the same general 
air in the distant view as the Tunis which in the sixteenth 
century bowed to the last crowned and anointed Augustus, 
and which the later days of the nineteenth have gone far 
to make once more part of the Latin world. Planted on 
the eastern slope of the steep isthmus which divides its 
two lakes, its higher ground looks over the more famous 
of the two, the lake, the stagnum of Tunis, home of the 
tall flamingo, to the thin rim of land, the tcenia of later 
story 2 , pierced by the narrow neck which joins the inner 

rbv A evttbv liJvrjTa koXov^vov . See above, p. 96, note 2.] 

In an article on Tunis in i( The Speaker” of April 12, 1890, 

Mr. Freeman speaks of the projected destruction of “the low and slender 
ridge of land which parts the Gulf of Tunis from the Lake of Tunis. In 
the last Roman siege of Carthage we hear of the tania ; in the African 
warfare of Charles V. a great part is played by La Goletta. That narrow 
rim of land is the tcenia and La Goletta is strictly the narrow channel by 
which the tcenia is pierced, furnishing the only means of approach from 
the Gulf to the Lake.”] 
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lake to the open bay beyond. And in looking on that 
thin rim of land and on the neighbouring shore of the 
lake, men then looked on Carthage. They looked on its 
hills, on its buildings, doubtless gleaming white in the sun 
of Africa, on the mighty threefold wall, on the Bozrah, 
home, so legend said, of Dido, where the holy place of Saint 
Lewis has supplanted the holy place of Esmoun \ They 
looked on the further hill beyond the walls, divided now 
between the saints of Islam and a prince of the Roman 
Church, on the furthest hill of all, with its sides honey- 
combed with Punic graves, perhaps with some burrowings 
even older than the days of Punic settlement 2 . From the 
high ground within the present inner wall of Tunis, which 
likely enough represents the extent of the Punic city, 
Agathokles might look on the goal of his journey, on 
the richest city of Phoenicia and the world, as a prey which 
lay near indeed to the invaders' hands. A strange war- 
fare indeed it was, when at the same moment the hosts 
of Carthage threatened Syracuse and the hosts of Syracuse 
threatened Carthage. 

We have no details of the taking of Tunis, not even so 
much as the few words which record the taking of the 
Great City. We hear only that, by some means or other, 
either by storm or by surrender, the town came into the 
hands of Agathokles 3 . But there must be some confusion 

[* Mr. Freeman in an article on Carthage, written on the spot (see 
Historical Essays, vol. iv. p. I seqq.), refers to the dedication of a new Latin 
metropolitan church here. “ The Bozrah of Dido, the royal seat of Gaiseric, 
the official dwelling of the Proconsuls of Borne, is now the hill of Saint 
Lewis. It was already crowned with his chapel when France was a foreign 
power ; since the political supremacy of France has in some sort restored 
Africa to the Latin world it has been further crowned by the metropolitan 
church of the primate of Algiers and Carthage.” Op. cit. p. 18.] 

P Djebel Khdwi ■* the hollow hill, known as the Catacomb hill.] 

[ 8 Diod. xx. 8 ; tx (l P ( * J<TaT0 r V iro\iv. Dioddros makes Tun6s distant 
2,000 stadia from Carthage — a patent error. It was only about 120 stadia, 
or 14 miles, from Carthage ; Polyb. i. 67.] 
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in the story when our guide goes on to tell us that the chat, m 
soldiers wished to occupy the two towns which had been 
taken, as store-houses for their plunder, but that Agathokles, Tunis, 
following the same policy as that of the burning of the 
ships, destroyed the two towns and encamped in the open 
country 1 . What happened is not easy to say; at Tunis 
at least it is certain that he could not even have slighted the 
walls ; for somewhat later in the story Tunis appears as a 
walled town, held by Agathokles and besieged by a Cartha- 
ginian force 2 . That somewhat later he had a camp outside 
the town appears from the same account ; but for that there 
may have been many reasons. Discipline might be relaxed 
in quarters within the city; and it may be that it was 
expedient to spare the people of Tunis as much as might 
be. Carthage was not loved either by African subjects or 
by Phoenician allies. We shall presently see some towns 
joining the invaders out of sheer hatred of their harsh 
mistress 3 . Tunis too may well have been one of those 
disaffected towns with whose inhabitants it was the policy 
of the invader to keep on good terms. Near to Carthage 
as they were, they may have been well pleased to have the 
protecting camp of Syracuse pitched near their walls, without 
receiving the motley host of Agathokles into their own 
dwellings. 

*“ Agathokles now made Tunis his head-quarters 4 

[* But, ft8 Meltzer (Gesch. d. Karthager, i. 371) points oyt, — the state- 
ments are not necessarily inconsistent, — it iB unlikely that Agathokles 
could have found time to destroy the city walls, however much these houses 
may have been destroyed by fire within. It does not therefore seem 
necessary to suppose with Holm (G. S, ii. 477) and others that there were 
two Tunises ; one distinguished from the other by the epithet of u White.”] 

[ a Diod. xx. 17.] [ 8 lb. ; see below, p. 417.] 

* From Story of Sicily, pp. 243, 244. 

[ 4 Tun6s (cf. Grote, ch. xcvii.) was the natural starting-point of an 
enemy in making an attack on Carthage. The revolted Libyans in 396 B.O., 

Reg ulus in his first invasion of Carthaginian territory, the revolted mer- 
cenaries and native Africans at the close of the first Funic War, made 
it successively their base of operations.] 
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throughout the war. The Carthaginians made all things 
ready for defence, and put two generals, Hann6n and Bomil- 
kar, at the head of their army. This was on the strange 
ground that they were personal enemies, and would therefore 
each try to excel the other \ Hannon was a brave soldier, 
and did his duty ; Bomilkar was already suspected of aiming 
at tyranny, and was perhaps in league with Agathokles. 
A battle followed, between Tunis and Carthage 2 , which 
reversed the fortunes of the fight by the Himeras. The 
Greeks won a great victory, putting the Sacred Band of 
Carthage to flight, and taking the Punic camp 3 . The whole 


[* Diod. xx. io. Grote shrewdly observes on this (ch. xcvii.), “ What 
is more probable, each had a party sufficiently strong to prevent the 
separate election of the other.”] 

[ 2 For an account of the battle, see Diod. xx. 10-13, and cp. Grote, 
ch. xcvii., Holm, G. S. ii. 239, 240. The Carthaginians put into the field 
40,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 cavalry, and 2,000 war-chariots. Agathokles 
had to oppose them a force of only 13,500. It consisted of 3,500 Syra- 
cusans, 3,000 Greek mercenaries, 3,000 Samnite, Etruscan, and Gaulish 
mercenaries, 2,500 troops not more nearly described, 1,000 chosen hoplites 
with Agathokles’ guard, and 500 archers and slingers. To make a show of 
a reserve he is said to have equipped his ships’ crews with sticks and the 
leathern cases of shields, and to have revived the drooping courage of his 
troops, in the face of such odds, by letting fly a number of small owls which 
he had collected for the purpose. The birds of Ath£n6 perched on the 
warriors* shields and helmets and were taken as an omen of victory. How 
Agathokles could have managed to effect what Dioddros describes is not 
easily intelligible, and Schubert (Op. cit. p. 1 1 1 ) sets the whole story down 
to the invention of Douris. A piece of numismatic evidence has indeed been 
taken to show that some omen of victory was actually drawn from owls on this 
occasion. On a gold stater struck by Agathokles some time after his victory 
of 310 and bearing for the first time his name in the form ATA 0 OKAEO 2 , 
though still without the kingly title, an owl appears before the winged 
figure of Pallas Promachos (Imhoof-Blumer, Num. Zeitschr. iii. PI. v. fig. 2, 
and p. 43 ; Head, Coinage of Syracuse, 46, 47, but see below, p. 488) ; and 
the same emblem appears beside the head of AthSnS on some of his silver 
staters. It is possible therefore that, though, in the form handed down to us, 
the story has doubtless been worked up, there is some substratum of truth 
in it. Grote ( 1 . c.) compares Louis Napoleon’s eagle.] 

[ 3 The Carthaginian Sacred Band bore the brunt of the action under 
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open country was now in the hands of Agathokles. The 
Carthaginians could only keep themselves shut up in their 
city \ Their consciences smote them that they had neglected 
the due honours of their gods. So they sent sacred em- 
bassies, to their metropolis Tyre 2 , and caused five hundred 
children of the chief houses of Carthage to pass through 
the fire to Moloch 3 .” 

the Sliophet Hanndn. His fall was the signal for the treasonable retreat 
of his colleague Bomilkar with the other wing, thus leaving the Sacred 
Band unsupported. The loss of the Carthaginians was variously given 
(Diod. xx. 13) from one to six thousand, while Agathokles is said to have 
lost only 200, according to Dioddros; according to Justin (xxii. 6) 2,000. 
Among the spoils of the Carthaginian camp were 20,000 manacles (no 
doubt an exaggerated number), which they had brought with them to bind 
their prisoners. Trophies of a like kind were taken from the Spanish 
Armada, and one of them is still preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford.] 

[* Diod. xx. 13; ‘Ay aOonXfjs 'KapxqSoviovs itapaAoyw vucqaas T€ixfjpeis 
ovvtix* v. Agathokles (Justin, xxii. 6) encamped only five miles from 
Carthage.] 

[ a They sent great offerings — notably gold shrines from their temples — 
to the Tyrian Hdraklds or Melkart (Diod. xx. 14.] 

[ 3 Moloch, the Phoenician Milk , — so frequent an element in Carthaginian 
personal names, — is here given by Mr. Freeman in Biblical language, as 
the equivalent of Dioddros* K p 6 vos. Milk = king, and is used as an appellative 
of the chief God of various Semitic tribes. The use of this title is in all 
these cases connected with the sacrifice of children, and it is natural, 
therefore, to identify the Kronos of Dioddros with the Carthaginian 
divinity in whose name the same appellative forms an integral part — 
namely, Melkart (nip “|‘?o) = “the king of the city” — in other words, 
Baal-Chamman, the chief God of Carthage, whose name is regularly invoked 
in her votive inscriptions. On some of the votive Carthaginian stelce (cf. 
Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, p. 45) Baal-Chamman has the title “King 
of Eternity.” The inscriptions of Roman Africa, however, supply the 
moBt conclusive grounds for identifying the chief Carthaginian divinity 
Melkart or Baal-Chamman with the “Kronos” of Dioddros. On these 
he is regularly translated by u Saturnus.” So too Servius (ad JEn. i. 729) 
writes, “Saturnus lingua Punica Bal deus dicitur;” and we have the 
direct statement of Eupolemos (ap. Euseb. prsep. ev. 9. 17), Ba&vk wviovs 
ydp Aiyuv rrpwrov ytvio$at B rjAov bv ttvcu K povov. At Byblos indeed, 
and perhaps elsewhere, as may be gathered from the euhemeristic account 
of Philo, Kronos seems to have been identified rather with El, “ the father 
of Baal and son of Heaven but Eduard Meyer does not seem justified in 
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chap. xn. Moloch was thus appeased, and the guilty conscience of 
the commonwealth of Carthage had found its absolution *. 
Phoenician craft then set itself to devise the means of 
The brazen repairing defeat by claiming an imaginary victory. Car- 
Agatho- thage had after all something in the shape of Syracusan 
shown a^ 8 ^ ro P^ es * When Agathokles burned his ships, their brazen 
trophies by prows were left behind, and the fleet which had chased 
ginians. him in vain to his landing-place was at least able to carry 
off these relics and to take them to Carthage 2 . There an 
use was found for them. Messengers were sent to Hamilkar 
before Syracuse with two stories, one for the world at 
large, the other for the private ear of the general. They 
carried with them the Syracusan prows, and they were to 
show them as visible proof of the great victory which they 
claimed for Carthage. The invaders of Africa had been 
smitten by land and sea ; fleet and army had been swept 
away; here was all that was left of them 3 . Hamilkar 
was to hear another tale. To him the truth was to be 
told ; he was to be bidden at once to send help to Africa ; 


his opinion (Art. El in Roscher’s Lexicon) that at Carthage too the same 
identification is required. Neither does the fact that Melkart in another 
aspect appears as the Tyrian H£rakl£s by any means exclude the further 
equation with Kronos. The Sicilian Ras Melkart, as we have seen, is 
H&rakleia — but the HSrakleia of Minds. And Minds takes us back to 
the grimmer notion of u the King.” One account of the Cretan cult 
(Porph. De Abst. ii. 53) makes the Kourdtes sacrifice the children to 
“ Kronos.”] 

I 1 It was said (Diod. xx. 14) that of late Carthaginian citizens in 
offering their vows to Kronos had tried to palm off on him children not their 
own whom they had privily bought and fed up ($p 4 \fwrts) for the purpose. 
Two hundred children were now chosen from the noblest Carthaginian houses, 
and three hundred besides, who were suspected of having been saved by 
this sinful substitution, gave themselves up, or were given up by their 
parents, for the sacrifice (Diod. 1 . c., and cf. Festus ap. Lactantium, Inst. 
Div. i. 3 i ; Justin, xviii. 6. 12; and see Grote, ch. xcvii.). The statue of 
u Kronos ” was of bronze, with his hands, palms upwards, stretched towards 
the ground, so that the victims fell off them into the fiery pit before him 
( [t/CTCTOK&s rdf X**/* 2 * vitrias kynt/cXipivas kirl rijv yijv, &<tt* rbv hmTtQivra 
tSjv vaihcw &TTofcv\l(a 9 ai /eai mirruv cfr n x&fffia irkrjp* s ir vp 6 s). 

[ a Diod. xx. 15.] [® lb.] 
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to save Carthage was a greater object than even to capture chap. xii. 
Syracuse. 

The wile succeeded for a time ; dismay was spread Dismay at 
to all Syracuse ; Antandros and his counsellors, hardly Syracuse ' 
knowing what to believe, dreaded before all things 
a movement of the disaffected party in the city. The Exile of 
measures that they took were swift and stern, but they 
were mild compared with some of the doings of their 
master. Where he might have slaughtered, they only 
banished. Besides others who were suspected on their own 
account, the friends and kinsfolk of the exiles with Deino- 
krates, men, women, and children, to the number, it is said, 
of eight thousand, were at once driven from Syracuse 1 . 

A pathetic picture is given of their sorrow, their wailings, 
their mourning for the supposed dead, their clinging to 
hearths and altars at which they were not allowed to 
linger. They went forth, almost like the multitudes which 
a hundred years earlier had gone forth from Akragas and 
from Gela. But they were better off than the useless 
mouths that were sent forth from Rouen when King Henry 
of England lay before its walls. Hamilkar gave them Exiles 
protection and shelter. Mildness was throughout his policy, reed ved by 
and these banished ones were in some sort sufferers in the Hamilkar. 
cause of Carthage. The exact spot of his encampment 
at this stage is not marked ; it was clearly not far from 
Syracuse, but not immediately under any part of its long 
line of defence. He now marched his army nearer to 
the city. He hoped that the dismay caused by the false 
message and the lack of any seeming help would work on 
the minds of its defenders. From his new position he 
sent a message to Antandros and his colleagues in com- 
mand, calling on them to surrender Syracuse, and promising 
safety for themselves 2 . 

[* The account of their expulsion and reception by Hamilkar is given 
in Diod. xx. 15.] [ a Diod. xx. 16.] 
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chap. xn. We are carried back to the memorable day when Gon- 

Syracusans gylos sailed into the Little Harbour just in time to 

mons* tc> Um hinder the carrying out of the vote to treat with Nikias 1 . 

surrender. ^ntandros, Erymnon, and their fellows met in council. 

The tyrant's brother, a man, we are told, who had no share 

in the tyrant's energy, was for surrender 2 . The mercenary 

from Aitolia had a stouter heart. His words won over all 

the assembled officers to hold out till they should at least 

more distinctly hear the truth 3 . Hamilkar, baffled of his 

hope of marching into Syracuse without further effort, 

brought up his engines for an assault on such parts of 

the wall as they could reach 4 . But the true tale of all 

that had been done in Africa was already on the road. 

Straightway after his victory Agathokles had built two 

Vessel vessels of thirty oars. One of these he manned with his 

thokf&T best rowers under Nearchos, one of his most trusted friends, 

brmgs an( j k a( j e them take the news to Syracuse. Winds and 
news of his . J 

victory. waves were in their favour, and on the night of the fifth 
day of their voyage they were close off the harbour of 
Syracuse. Thinking their toils over, they put on wreaths 
and sang the paean of thanksgiving, and with the morning- 
light they began to row towards the city. But the 
Punic guard-ships were ware of them and gave chase. 
The space between pursuers and pursued was small; it 
became a simple trial of rowing between Greek and Phoe- 
nician 5 . If anything could stir the hearts and arms of 

[ l See Sicily, iii. 237 seqq.] 

[ a Diod. xx. 16 ; &v avavdpos <pv<j€i /cal rfjs r &fe\<J>ov rSXpnjs /cal irp6{tMs 
hvavrlav tx (x}V 5 t<£ 0 €<rtj'.] 

[ 8 lb. ; tiia/capnpuv ptixP iS & v nvOcwrai T&krjOts.] [ 4 lb.] 

[ 5 lb. ; rrjs tiptoias tylvero. Schubert (op. cit. 122) regards the 

*' * rowing-match ” and what precedes it as a bit of colouring introduced by 
the inventive art of Douris. Dioddros’ account of the crew putting on 
wreaths and singing pceans at the moment when their natural object would 
have been to escape the notice of the Carthaginian guardships in the early 
dawn is certainly absurd. The whole is little more than a repetition of 
what has been already .said in ch. 6. There too we have the sudden 
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either side to yet greater efforts, it was that, as on the day chap.xh. 
o£ the last fight of Athens and Syracuse in the Great G * eek ves ~ 

# * sel escapes 

Harbour, the besieged multitude within the walls and the Funio 
Punic army without were both gazing at the race. Unable Bhips!" 
as yet to give any help to their toiling countrymen, the 
men of Syracuse stood ready with darts in their hands, 
and meanwhile stirred up the crew to yet greater efforts 
by their cheering voices. But helpers were not lacking to 
the city. On the elder day Herakles had fought for Syra- 
cuse, and some one or other of the gods of the land were 
near at this moment also. The Phoenician ship was close upon 
the Greek, when all Syracuse raised one voice of prayer 
and vows to the heavenly powers 1 . The prow of the 
pursuing vessel was dashing hard against the stern of the 
chase, when its onward course brought it within reach 
of missiles from the shore, and a well-aimed shower of 
Syracusan darts disabled the Phoenician and brought in 
the Greek bark in safety. Men flocked to the shore to 
hear the good news that had been brought to them by so 
narrow a chance and by such gallant striving. Syracuse 
now for the first time heard the fate of her daring lord 
and of his army. For the first time in the world's history Elation of 
Hellas had smitten Canaan on the soil of Libya, and all a^news!^ 8 
thought of yielding to Canaan on the soil of Sicily passed 
away from the heart of Hellas. 

But the Punic leader before Syracuse, the victor by the 
banks of Himeras, had a ready wit to choose his times 
and his ways of attack. He deemed that in the full joy 
of the glad tidings, when the whole city was pressing to 
hear a tale such as none had ever heard before, he had a 
good chance of finding some unguarded point in the long 

pursuit of the Carthaginian ships at dawn, and the race (c baircpcl nvts 
dyojVKTTal) to the shore. Only the spectators, so theatrically arranged in 
the second episode, are wanting to complete the parallel.] 

[ l Diod. xx. 1 6 ; ol tic rfjs n6\e<»s dbvvarovvTfs fdoijdtiv rots Oeots rjvxovro 

W Cpl Ttj$ COJTtJplaS T$IV KGLTaTTkfSvTQJV 
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chap. xii. line of wall which girded in the city 1 . We hear nothing 
Seault^ 8 of the engines which he had so lately brought ; the 
Syracuse blow to be struck is of the old sort of Lamachos and 
Demosthenes ; only Lamachos and Demosthenes, when they 
had gained their footing on the hill, had not found the 
wall of Dionysios to be scaled. At some point, hardly a 
point so distant as that chosen by the Athenian leaders, at 
some one perhaps of the less, steep paths on the southern 
side, a body of the choicest men in the Punic army was sent 
up with their scaling-ladders to make their way into Syra- 
cuse. A place was found which the sentinels immediately 
entrusted with its care had failed to guard. The barbarians 
crept up warily and got possession of the whole space 
between two towers. But the watch that paced the whole 
round of the wall soon came near 2 . A fight began ; before 
others could come from the Carthaginian army to give 
help to the endangered climbers, the attempt was defeated ; 
some were slain, some were thrust down the hill-side from 
the battlements 3 . The day that brought the news of the 
victory in Africa beheld another of those many memorable 
hours when Syracuse has driven back invaders, Greek or 
barbarian, from her walls. 

This short but stirring campaign of Hamilkar is told us 
without any of those distinct topographical signs to which 
we are used in warfare around Syracuse, and to which we 
shall come again with our next recorded fighting in Sicily. 
Hamilkar draws near to Syracuse ; he draws nearer to 
the wall; he makes an attempt to scale it. We are left, 
however, to guess at the exact place of his encampment, 
and the exact place of his assault. But we instinctively 
picture the camp of Hamilkar on the usual eamping- 


[ 1 Diod. xx. 16; vno\a0 wv rival pepos rt rov tu\ovs &<pv\aKTov.] 

[ a lb. ; nal <rx*8dv avrwv peaonvpyiov ij8rj HaTti\rj<p6rciw, j) Hard rd 
<rvvi]0es i<po8la ira payevopivrj Karev 6r](T(.~\ 

[ 3 lb. ; ots 5* und rwv iird^eow KaTtKpfjpviaav ;] 
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ground, of which we have heard so often and of which we chap. xii. 
shall hear so often again, in the neighbourhood of the 
Olympieion and the Anapos. Wherever it was, he deemed 
that it was no longer safe to hold it. He obeyed the 
orders of his government by sending five thousand men to 
the defence of Carthage, and for some months made no 
more attempts at a renewed siege of Syracuse. 

Meanwhile the lord of Syracuse and his army were still AgathoklSs 
in Africa, and in full possession of the open country round ^^ re8 
Carthage. From his head-quarters at Tunis, he marched Q^hage 
hither and thither as he thought good. “ He took by force 
the places round Carthage a vague phrase which makes 
us wish for names and details. But the process is dis- 
tinguished from that of winning many towns, which, in the 
case of one starting from so near a point as Tunis, seems 
to imply that by “ the places round Carthage ” we are to 
understand places very near Carthage indeed. To besiege 
Carthage in any strict sense was not in the power of Aga- 
thokles. He had no fleet to attack her by sea ; he seemingly 
had no engines to bring to bear upon the vast walls which 
fenced her in on the land side. But Carthage, like Syracuse, 
had her outposts, and it might well suit the purposes of 
Agathokles to occupy any of them, as so many invaders had 
occupied, and were yet to occupy, the Polichna of Syracuse. 

One hardly knows whether one is justified in conceiving 
that he may even have held the hill jof Cape Carthage and 
the hill of the tombs, and that the defenders of the Bozrah 
may have looked out on Greek enemies holding a height 
loftier than their own. While Carthage was in any case 
hard pressed, Agathokles received the surrender of many 
towns, some of which came over to him through fear of his 
power, and some out of hatred towards the Carthaginians 2 . 

Of these towns we would gladly know the names, the 

l 1 Diod. xx. 17 ; rd irtpl rfy K apxqdova x<v/>fo Hard, Kpdros $/>«.] 

[ 3 lb. ; til did to it pus K apxydovtovs pitros,] 
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chap. xu. positions, the exact relations towards the ruling city, and 
the character of the population of each. When we see how 
little love there was between Carthage and her neighbours 
even of her own race, how slight and easily broken was the 
tie that bound them to her, we wonder the more at the 
wide-spread power which rested on so small a basis of 
physical strength at home, at the perfect peace, the unbroken 
prosperity, which the great city so long enjoyed, while there 
were so many enemies at her gates ready to turn against 
her the first moment that they could do so without danger. 
AgathoklSs Carthage was thus straitened and harassed, but not be- 
camp near sieged. The object of Agathokles was to straiten and harass 
Ttims. her y et f ur ther, by winning over, whether by force or per- 
suasion, as many as might be of her subject towns. Our 
narrative now becomes a little clearer and more detailed, 
though there still is much to wish for. Agathokles had 
now done all that his force enabled him to do in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Carthage ; it was time to turn 
his arms to more distant points. To preserve what he had 
already won, he made a fortified camp near Tunis 1 , doubt- 
less on the side towards Carthage, though the hills on the 
other side, looking down on Tunis and both her lakes, must 
have been at least held as outposts. He left a force to guard 
the camp, and struck south-eastward, towards the cities on 
the sea to the south of his first landing-place. The first 
that he reached was another Carthage, another Naples, a 
Capture of Nea Polis, which he took by storm, but dealt gently, we 
are told, with those whom he had overcome 2 . He then 
went on to a better-known spot, one which has a name in 
later history, and whose look at the present moment may 
not be so very unlike what it was when Agathokles drew 
near to it. Hadrumetum now, by a strange coincidence of 
sounds, bears the same name which Shushan the Palace 

t 1 Diod. xx. i Jr ; n ap€fx0o\^u irkrjatov rod Tvv tyros o\v(XO(rapiivos^\ 

V Ib - » kx^aro rots x*if*>0*t<riv. Neapolis is now Nebel.] 
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bore on the lips of the old Greek and which the Secusia chap. xii. 
of Pippin's Lombards bears on the lips of the modern 
Italian. To the Arab and to the Italian Hadrumetum is Hadru- 
now Susa ; its French masters have, after their manner, cut metum * 
it short to Sousse. Sloping down from the high ground 
above to the eastern sea, girded by its white Saracenic walls 
standing, in true oriental fashion, free from suburbs, with 
its Arab Kasba on the height and its half-European haven 
at the foot, Susa may now pass as a model of an oriental 
town placed on a site which must have always compelled it 
to have some dealings with the European as well as the 
barbarian world. What Susa is now, Hadrumetum may well, 
in general effect, have been then ; only its houses of Baal 
were hardly marked by such towers as are attached to the 
mosques of Susa and which we could almost conceive trans- 
planted to serve as the bell -towers of Romanesque churches 
in Christendom. From the conquest of Nea Polls , easily 
taken at the first assault, Agathokles went on to the longer 
business of an attack on Hadrumetum. 

We hear that he besieged the city; yet at Hadrumetum, Besieged 
as at Carthage, he had neither fleet nor engines for a siege ki$ 
in the strictest sense. But he was presently strengthened 
by the coming of a native ally who was, as usual, ready to 
help the newly-come strangers against the strangers whom 
he knew too well. A prince described as Elymas King of 
the Libyans — he sounds like an eponymos from north-western 
Sicily — came to share in the siege of Hadrumetum as an 
ally of Agathokles l . This union of enemies evidently 

[ l Diod. xx. 17 ; ’EAt Jfiau rbv @a<Tt\ta rutv Aifivcov (is ovuiiaxiav irpootkd* 
faro. The coincidence of the name with that of the Elymi and of Elymos 
the son of AnchisSs is probably not accidental. On the one hand, Elymian 
traditions (see Sicily, i. 543) connected their migration with the Libyan 
coast ; on the other hand, Libyan tribes, like the Maxyes (the Mashouasha 
of Egyptian monuments), traced a Trojan descent (Herod, iv. 19 1). At 
the time, too, of the great invasion of Egypt the Libyan tribes appear in 
close alliance with members of the Thraco-Phrygian race.] 

£62 
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chap. xn. struck no small fear into the hearts of the defenders of 
Carthagi- Carthage. Their course of action was his own on a smaller 
donagainst sca ^ e - They left Hadrumetum to defend itself, as Aga- 
Ttinis. thokles had left Syracuse, and set forth with the whole 
force that was then at their command to the attack of the 
Greek head-quarters at Tunis. Along the flat ground by 
the north of the lake, the Carthaginian army, supplied with 
engines for a siege, marched to the Syracusan camp, and 
were able to get possession of it. But the town was held 
against them, either by its own citizens or by a Syracusan 
garrison, and the army of Carthage had to besiege a Punic 
city within sight of their own walls, as if it had been Akra- 
gas or Himera. The engines were brought up against the 
walls of Tunis, and many fierce assaults were made on 
them \ 'The news of the loss of his camp and of the danger 
of Tunis was brought to Agathokles in his leaguer before 
Hadrumetum. He did not raise the siege or send any force 
to the relief of Tunis. He first tried a stratagem. With 
a body of attendants and a few soldiers he went to a high 
place among the hills which could be seen alike from Hadru- 
metum and from Tunis. It is for Alpine climbers to say 
where among the mountains whose sharp outlines form such 
a feature in the landscape to the south of the lake of Tunis, 
the point, if there be any, best suited to such a purpose may 
Alleged be found. On his chosen height Agathokles caused many 
of^Agatho- great fires to be kindled by night 2 . The blaze was seen on 
k1 ^ 8, both sides, by the besiegers of Tunis and by the besieged of 
Hadrumetum. Fear seized on both. The Carthaginian force 
at Tunis deemed that the whole Greek army was coming 
against them from Hadrumetum. The defenders of Hadru- 
metum deemed that the whole Greek army was coming 
against them from Tunis. From Tunis the Punic force 
fled with speed back to Carthage, leaving their warlike 

[ l Plod. xx. 17 ; rp it 6 \€t firjxavas npocrayayovTfs, avvt\tU vpo<r$o\cLt 
tnoiovvro.] [ 3 lb.] 
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engines behind them. In Hadrumetum the spirits of the chap.xii. 
besieged gave way, and . they surrendered their city to Surrender 
Agathokles. SS2T' 

We can only tell this story as we find it. But there is 
no reason to doubt that Hadrumetum was taken and that 
Tunis was relieved. Agathokles went on with his career of 
conquest. From Hadrumetum, won by capitulation, he went 
on to Thapsos, which he took by storm \ He went through Thapsos 
all the towns of that region, taking some by force, winning 8tormed * 
others by persuasion, till in the end more than two hundred 
African posts were in his hands. No such success had ever 
before fallen to the lot of any Greek captain in Western 
warfare. The lord of Syracuse seemed to be winning a new 
realm for Hellas ; at any rate he was striking such a blow 
as had never before been struck against the most dangerous 
enemy of Hellas. 

The coast of the immediate Carthaginian territory, at all Agathokles 
events the coast to the south-east of Carthage, had thus been 5^i^d? S 
torn away from Carthaginian dominion. Agathokles now 
determined to turn his arms inland. For this course his 
motives are not very clear, unless he hoped to win more 
African allies to follow the example of Elymas. We can 
hardly give Agathokles credit for the spirit of discovery 
which certainly mingled with the ambition of Alexander, 
and which led him to go through a large part of Asia in 
the character of an armed explorer. Whatever his motive, 
his design of inland warfare lost him his Libyan ally. 

Elymas now turned against him 2 . Still he set forth, and 
marched for several days. 

Meanwhile the forces sent by Hamilkar from Sicily Carthagi- 
to the help of Carthage had reached Africa 3 . Their 
coming and the falling away of Elymas from the Greek fr° m Sicily, 
side filled the Carthaginians with new hopes of overcoming 


[* Died. xx. 17 ; 
[* lb. 18.] 


f/ov «fA« Kara Kparos.] 
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chap. xii. the invader. With the troops from Sicily and such, 
other forces as they had in the city, the Carthaginian 
leaders took the opportunity of the absence of Aga- 
thokles again to lay siege to Tunis. Some of the posts 
which the invader had taken were also won back again. 
Return of Letters from Tunis carried the news to Agathokles x . He 
to g T«n^s. leS once turned back. When he was about five-and-twenty 
miles from Tunis, he halted. He had somewhat of a strata- 
gem to practise this time also, of a kind exactly opposite 
to his late bonfires on the mountains. He forbade his 
soldiers to light any fires at all at the place of their halt. 
When night came, he began his march afresh, and with the 
dawn of day he came upon the Carthaginians before Tunis, 
who in no way looked for his coming. The camp which he 
had made for the defence of Tunis was now in the hands of 
its besiegers. But in the belief that the enemy was far 
away, confidence had risen, discipline and effort had relaxed. 
When the Greek army this time came near to Tunis, some 
of the nominal besiegers were foraging, others were wander- 
ing outside the camp without order. The attack and the 
Defeat of victory were sudden and swift. The Carthaginians were 
niansr gl driven back with the loss of two thousand slain, and of 

many who became prisoners to the Greeks 2 . Elymas too 
had to pay his forfeit for the desertion of his ally, 
and of The Libyan prince ventured to meet the Syracusan 
Libyans. aral y j n a pitched battle, of which we should be glad 
to be able to draw some clearer picture. How far had 
the subjects of a Libyan prince, the ally or vassal of Car- 
thage, learned any of the arts of civilized warfare 3 ? All 

[ l Diod. xx. 1 8 ; fiifi\ia(f>6fxuv airy irapaytytvtjuivwv &irb tov Tvvtjtos,] 

i * lb -] 

[ 3 It must however be borne in mind that, owing to their contact with 
Egypt, the Libyan tribes, whose physical characteristics proclaim them to 
have been of European stock, had early attained a considerable measure 
of civilization. The Libyan arms taken by Rameses III, were in some 
respects superior to those of the West Asiatic peoples ; their rich silver orna* 
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that we know is that the followers of Elymas could not chap. xii. 
stand against Greeks and European barbarians trained in 
Greek discipline. Agathokles had the victory, and Elymas, 
with a large part of his army, was slain \ 

§ 6. Hamilkar s assault on Syracuse. 

It was perhaps not very long after these successes that 
a ghastly trophy was brought to him which told of another 
successful defence of Syracuse against Punic attacks, while 
Syracusan armies were so closely pressing Carthage and 
her power in her own land. Some months had now passed b.c. 309. 
since the Punic assault on Syracuse which had been driven 
back on the day when the good news was brought from 
Africa. Hamilkar had not been idle. We are told vaguely 
that, having now brought all other places into his hands, 
he determined to lead his whole force to an attack on 
Syracuse 1 . When we hear that the Syracusan exile 
Deinokrates was in his company we seem to gain some Hamilkar 
further light on his course. We may suppose that his head- Eeinokra- 
quarters were still at Akragas, and that, in fellowship with ^ 8 * 
the banished Syracusans, a body whose number had been 
greatly enlarged by the action of Antandros and Erymnon, 
he had been carrying on the work of winning the inland 
towns from the allegiance of Agathokles. The time was 
now come for the great enterprise. It is plain that it was 
planned and carried out on a greater scale and with a more 
serious purpose than the campaign of the year before. It was 
a general enterprise of the enemies of Agathokles, Greek 
and barbarian. Hamilkar is said to have commanded 

incuts and bronze vessels speak of great comparative advance in metallurgy 
as early as the close of the fourteenth century B.c. Already at that 
early date they were capable of maritime enterprise and had wide political 
connexions. The later contact with Phoenicians and the Greeks of Kyr6n$ 
must also have left its mark. It is difficult to see on what grounds such 
barbarism should be imputed to them in the text.] 

[* Diod. xx. 29.] 
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Campaign 
of Hamil- 
kar and 
allied 
Greeks 
against 
Syracuse. 
b. c. 309. 


a hundred and twenty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse \ That those five thousand consisted largely of the 
Greek horsemen of Sicily, Akragantines and homeless 
Syracusans, we may infer from the post of their captain 
being held by the Syracusan Deinokrates. The foot too 
marched in two divisions, a Greek and a barbarian 
phalanx 2 , an arrangement which certainly does not prove 
the Greek foot to have reached the number of sixty 
thousand, but which certainly marks them as an important 
division of the army. We are tempted to look on the 
campaign as wrought by the hand of Hamilkar under the 
guidance of Deinokrates. And this time the topography, 
a topography with which we have got familiar in many 
campaigns, is now clearly marked enough. It is a well- 
known path that we have again to tread ; but each time 
that we tread it there is something that marks off that 
time from the other times before and after it. 

The special characteristic of this campaign would seem 
to be its shortness. We have been used to Nikias and 
Himilkon abiding through many ups and downs of fortune 
in the low ground by the Great Harbour. Hamilkar's own 
attempt of the last year, if it involved no such lingering 
as theirs, was something more than an affair of to-day and 
to-morrow. But this great assault, evidently the outcome 
of no little scheming on the part of Greeks and Phoenicians, 
comes down as suddenly as the lightning-flash and passes 
by as quickly. Hamilkar had full command by sea ; we 
are not directly told that the Punic fleet was in the Great 
Harbour ; it at least kept the mouths of both the harbours, 
and hindered food of every kind from going into Syracuse 
by sea. By land he marched, laying waste the fields of the 
citizens and subjects of Syracuse as he went 3 . His camp 

[ l Diod. xx. 30.] [* lb. 29.] 

[ 8 lb. ; to vs S' cir l rrjs \kpas tcapvovs KarafOdpas, This looks as if it 
had been early summer.] 
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was pitched, or was to be pitched, where so many camps chap. xii. 
had been pitched from the days of Hippokrates onwards. 

If it did not, like that of Himilkon, actually take in the 
precinct of Olympian Zeus, it was at least hard by; it 
must have taken in the profane ground of Polichna 1 . The 
only doubt is whether any camp was pitched at all ; there 
at least was not time for such full occupation and defence 
as we hear of at other times. 

For Hamilkar deemed that he had a work to do, March of 
a joyful entry to make, and withal to do them speedily. 

The prophet of the staff had scanned the signs of the cuse * 
sacrifices, and had pronounced that on the evening of 
the morrow the general would sup in Syracuse 2 . It 
was most likely Deinokrates who suggested the way 
that was chosen to make the prediction certain, by re- 
peating the attempt of Demosthenes to the letter. We Assault 
must always remember that, when Lamachos first led the Epipolai.° U 
attack on Epipolai, it was made from the north side by 
an army fresh from its landing in the bay of Trogilos. 
Demosthenes could reach the same point only by a toil- 
some march all round the extreme western end of the hill. 
Deinokrates seems to have led his Punic allies by the same 
course without the same reason. We are not told what 
was Hamilkar^s line of march; one would have thought 
it would have been worth his while, if it were so needed, 
to fetch a considerable compass, in order to assault, like 
Lamachos, directly on the north. On that side .Dion 
too had come in on his march from Leontinoi. Neither 
Lamachos nor Dion had needed a camp; yet one might 
have thought that these two memorable marches might 
have suggested to Deinokrates that the true course for an 

[* Diod. xx. 29 ; lir€0d\ero KaTaXapioOai rovs irtpl rb *0 \vpmov rbtrovs, 
xuplvovs ptv irpb rrjs ir<$Aew?.] 

[ a lb. ; rod pdvrtojs flprjMbros abrtp fcarci lirl<Tfcc\f/iv t$)v iepwv Srt ttj 
ftcrd ra^rrjv tpq irdvrws tv Xvpcutovcais deiirvrjau. See, too, Cicero de 
Div. i. 24 ; Yal. Max. i. 7, 8.J 
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assailant of Syracuse, who designed a storm on the north 
side, was to forestall the position of Marcellus instead of 
repeating that of Himilkon. But as the story is told us, 
it is plain that the camp was, or was to be, on the site of 
the camp of Himilkon, and it seems from our account that 
the attack was to be made on the northern side, which 
could be reached from the neighbourhood of the Olympieion 
only by the same roundabout way by which Demosthenes 
had reached it \ 

Yet in striving to follow the march of Hamilkar and 
Deinokrates we miss at every step the guidance of the 
hand which makes us feel as if we had actually trod the 
ground at the side of Demosthenes. We see why Demos- 
thenes took his masons and carpenters ; had he succeeded, 
he would have had something to build ; we do not see why 
Hamilkar should have taken his five thousand horsemen 
to scale the heights of Epipolai ; still less do we see why 
he should have cumbered himself with a confused multi- 
tude, useless for any military purpose, and serving only to 
cause noise and disorder 2 . The only explanation is that, 
in his eagerness to filful the prophecy, Hamilkar set forth 
before the camp by the Olympieion had been put into such 
a state of defence as to be a safe shelter for any one. The 
news of what was coming was known in the city, and at 
nightfall three thousand foot and four hundred horsemen 
were sent to the defence of Euryalos 3 . 

We must again remember the change in the site since the 
days of Demosthenes. Hamilkar had quite another work 
before him from that in which Demosthenes failed. The 
Athenian had before him only the wall and the detached 
forts thrown up for the purposes of the siege. The Cartha- 

[ l See Sicily, iii. 309 eeqq.] 

[ 2 Diod. xx. 29; iraprjKoXodOti 8 ^ ir\fj0os 8\Xov iravTotian&v €Kt 8 s rrjs 
T&£aus, cv(p€\(ias trace, XP (ICLV oTpanomtc^r oi 8 < filar vaptx 6 p.tr or, 
$opv($ov 8^ /cot Tapa\rji d\ 6 yov *pr 6 ptror afnor .] 

L 5 lb.] 
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ginian and his Syracusan guide had before them the finished chap. xii. 
walls of Dionysios meeting in the strong castle which had 
now taken the name of the Broad Nail. That forces were 
specially sent to it at this moment does not prove that it 
was wholly unguarded. It would naturally need an in- 
creased garrison at such a moment. What is instructive 
is that Euryftlos seems to be taken for granted as some- 
thing apart from the city in general h So it doubtless 
still was. Dionysios had, for military reasons, taken the 
whole line of Epipolai within the same line of defence as 
Ortygia and Achradina ; but it was far from being joined 
on to them as part of a continuously inhabited town. 

While the castle was thus making ready to withstand Assault on 
them, the Punic host, still under the cover of darkness, Epil)olal ' 
wound its way round the top of Belvidere to the point on 
the northern side of Epipolai which has become the familiar 
ground for such enterprises. Hamilkar led the van with 
his twofold phalanx, Greek and barbarian ; the horsemen 
under Deinokrates formed the rereward. And with them, 
in whatever order or disorder, came the aimless multitude 
whose presence was to make the attempt hopeless. They 
straggled hither and thither, one striving to get before his 
fellow; they blocked up the narrow paths ; their confused 
cries were welcome warnings to the defenders of Euryalos. 

By the time the real men of war began to make the actual 
ascent, everything was ready for them. To the defenders, 
knowing every step of the ground, the darkness was not 
the same hindrance that it was to the assailants. Why 
was not Deinokrates, who at least knew the way, not the 
foremost man to lead the storming-party ? Of the de- 
fenders each party had its own work. Some simply stood 
on the height and hurled darts at the invaders as they 
strove to climb up 2 . Some undertook the more delicate 

[• Thus Dioddros (1. c.) speaks of 0 / Karu\rj<p6Tts t 6v E vpurjXov Zvpajcovoioi.] 

[* Diod. xx. 29 ; nvl s piv tv rots li//rjKdts karSms $&a\\ov robs im6vras . . .] 
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chap. xii. task of picking* out convenient points of the path, and 
Assault on there blocking the way of the climbers *. Others, as the 
repined, climbers began to waver and turn, drove them to other 
points where they had no hope but in their chance of 
throwing themselves from the rocks 2 . All was wild con- 
fusion ; no man in the host of Hamilkar knew where he 
was or could tell friend from foe. They fought with one 
another ; of the horsemen of Deinokrates all that we hear 
is that some of their comrades were trodden to pieces by 
them. We can hardly believe that the horses shared in the 
actual climb in the darkness. They most likely waited for 
a more favourable moment, and so were able to ride off in 
safety. Deinokrates at all events lived to fight another day. 
Not so Hamilkar. He showed no great wisdom in his 
scheme of attack ; but he at least did his best in the hour of 
overthrow. Leading the van as he did, if any man in his 
army made his way to the top of the hill of Syracuse, it 
was he. He fought as one man might against the de- 
fenders of Euryalos; he called on his men to do as he 
Hamilkar himself was doing. Forsaken by all, left alone to wage 
prisoner, the fight with multitudes, he fell alive into the hands of 
the men of Syracuse. 

In their city, his prophet had told him, he was to sup on 
the day which presently began to dawn. We are not dis- 
tinctly told, but we may almost take for granted from the 
turn of the story, that the words of the soothsayer were 
known in Syracuse, and that care was taken that Hamilkar 
should have a last meal within the walls. But his fate 
was a hard one. If ever an enemy had deserved favourable 
treatment from his captors, it was Hamilkar son of Gisk6n. 
In him the barbarian had given lessons to the Greek, perhaps 

t 1 Diod. xx. 29 ; nvh & tows tvKoipovs rStv tSttwv /tarakafi6vr(s f diritekuov 
t§s 68ov rows Bapfidpovs,] 

[ a lb. ; dkkot 81 Hard twv KpTjpvwv too? <pa ryovras fitirruv iavTovs 
ijvdyica^ov.] 
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in actual humanity, at all events in that enlightened chap.xii. 

policy which practically does the work of humanity. While 

Agathokles set city after city against him by treacherous 

massacres, Hamilkar had won over city after city to his side 

by strictly observing the laws of justice and good faith. 

But by this time, by dealing with barbarians unlike Hamil- Barbarous 

lcar, the Greek had sunk to the level of the barbarian, of HamiU 

The doom of Nikias and Demosthenes had been simple £ ar 

A Syracusans. 

death, death perhaps by their own hands. Hamilkar was 
handed over to all who listed to deal with him as he 
thought good. He was led in bonds through the city, 
every one who had lost a friend or kinsman in the war 
pressing round him to add some further bitterness of insult 
or of anguish. At last his cup was full ; his tormentors 
became weary of their sport. Death relieved him of his 
sufferings, and by the bidding* of Antandros and his col- 
leagues his head was cut from his body 1 . The head was Head of 
sent to Agathokles in Africa, a trophy and witness of sen fcto 
Syracusan victory. The prows of the Syracusan ships had £j|* tho ' 
carried grief and fear to Syracuse ; so well may a genuine 
witness be taught to tell a tale of falsehood. The head of 
Hamilkar told a surer tale ; it was evidence which left no 
room for doubtful disputations. 

We follow the ghastly trophy on its way to Africa. The The war in 
exact position of the armies there at the moment' when the 
head of Hamilkar was brought to Agathokles is not clearly 
marked. But the whole stress of the war just now lies 
between Tunis and Carthage, and, if we are to take quite 
strictly the phrase of our author which speaks of a Cartha- 
ginian camp, we must understand it of a camp pitched on 
the low ground near Carthage, as the camp of Agathokles 
was pitched on the low ground near Tunis. We think of 


The fate of Hamilkar is described in Diod. xx. 30.] 
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chap. xn. later leaders of warfare between Europe and Carthage, of 
Hannibal and Asdrubal and Gaius Nero, when we hear how 
the lord of Syracuse, seemingly in person, rode towards the 
Hamilkar’s camp of Carthage with the head of Hamilkar, and having 
to Cartha- come within the range of the human voice, he shouted out 
gimans. ^ ^ a ] e 0 £ ^.j ie \ ) \ ow which those whom he had left in Sicily 
had dealt to Carthage, and held up the head of the slain 
Shophet as the witness of his words \ The sight smote the 
whole Carthaginian host with grief and fear ; but they did 
not forget to pay what slight honours they could pay to 
the dead. At the sight of the head of Hamilkar, they 
bowed in reverence 2 , as they would have bowed to their 
living leader. That moment was the highest point of 
the fortunes of Agathokles in which we may call the first 
stage of his African warfare. He and those whom he had 
trusted had smitten the ancient enemy in two worlds. The 
Phoenician had been beaten back from Syracuse ; the Greek 
still struck terror into Carthage. Presently, in Africa and 
Sicily alike, the caprice of fortune turned against him. 
In his personal career he was at the next moment after his 
great success brought again in a strange way to the brink 
of ruin, and was again delivered in a way no less strange. 
Meanwhile in the land which he had left behind him 
Sicilian affairs were taking a new turn of special interest 
as concerns the relations of the Sikeliot cities to one 
another. 


§ 7. The Akragantine Alliance . 

In the night-assault on Syracuse Hamilkar had fallen, 
or rather he would have been happier if he had fallen in 
the night attack itself. Deinokrates still lived; he had 
most likely not shared the dangers of his chief. Among the 


[ l Diod. xx. 33. Agathokles is described as riding with Hamilkar'* 
head irKrjciov rrjs vap(pi@o\fjs twv vokcfilcw (Is <f>wvf}$ 

[ J lb. ; / 3 appapitewr npoate vv^aavT(s. That is to say, they did not simply 
bow but prostrated themselves in Eastern fashion.] 
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survivors of the mingled force, Greek and barbarian, which chap. xii. 
Hamilkar had led against Syracuse, a dispute now arose. 

After the first moment of utter fear and confusion, the 
army came together to choose generals. The Carthaginians 
were for the obvious course of acknowledging, now that 
Hamilkar was dead, the officers who were next in command 
to him as his successor 1 . The Greeks, on the other hand. Breach 
both the Syracusan fugitives and others, chose Deinokrates, Carthagi- 
not only as their own immediate commander, but, as it Q 1 ^ c and 
would seem, as general of the whole army, Greek and bar- allies. 
barian 2 . Such a claim was clearly in the teeth of all 
Carthaginian discipline. Its effect was that the remnant 
of the army of Hamilkar parted asunder. From this time 
Deinokrates and the exiles appear as a distinct power from Deino- 

k rates 

the Punic army, with objects and movements of their own. general. 
But we are perhaps a little surprised at the way in which 
two elements which had hitherto been in close concert, now 
part off in a like way. Hitherto Akragas has been the 
centre and city of refuge for Syracusan exiles. It was from 
thence that Deinokrates had set forth for the deliverance of 
Centuripa and Galaria from the dominion of Agathokles 3 . 

It may be that the ill-success of those enterprises had 
lessened his reputation, and the result of the attack on 
Epipolai was not likely to repair it. At this point the Indepen- 
Akragantines began to think that they could do a work by 0 f Akragas. 
themselves without helpers. A chance seemed to offer 
itself for the city of Phalaris and Theron to claim its old 
place, or more than its old place, among the commonwealths 
of Sicily. The old instinct of local independence, the special 
instinct of rivalry between Akragas and Syracuse, the abid- 
ing enmity between Greek and barbarian, all began to stir 
once more in their fulness in the hearts of patriotic Akra- 

[ x Diod. xx. 31 ; Ol K apxijMvtoi rots favrepctovai rj} /*«rc l rbv crpa- 

rrjyby Ttfxrj r^v -fyyffxoviav iv*x*ip t<Ta *•] 

[• lb.] L 3 See above, p. 385.] 
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Liberating 
mission of 
Akragas. 


. gantines. Akragas could have no natural love for Phoenician 
allies ; they could be endured only as long as they were 
needed as helpers against something worse. And Syracusan 
exiles could have no charm except as being enemies to the 
powers which at the moment bore sway in Syracuse. They 
were well pleased to believe that all three alike, Agathokles, 
the exiles, and the Carthaginians, had so worn themselves 
out in their mutual attacks that all would fall back, and 
would leave room for Akragas to come to the front. Car- 
thage could not hold up against the warfare of Agathokles 
in Africa ; her power in Sicily could not fail to be over- 
thrown or seriously lessened. Syracuse had suffered so 
deeply in the war, she was so straitened for lack of sup- 
plies, that she could no longer, at present at least, maintain 
her place as the first of Sikeliot powers. And if no hin- 
drance was to be looked for in those two more dangerous 
quarters, Deinokrates and his band of exiles were not 
likely to be able either to hinder or to forestall the plans 
of a powerful city, soon it was hoped to become the head 
of a powerful alliance. A wide field, and a tempting one, 
seemed open to Akragantine ambition. 

And Akragantine ambition at that moment took a 
generous form. We are carried back to the schemes of 
Olynthos about eighty years earlier, as we have learned 
them in the teaching of the historian of Greek democracy l . 
The Akragantine and the Olynthian movements are alike 
among those events in Greek history which make us both 
lament and wonder that the true form of a federal system 
was not lighted on by those who were feeling their way so 
near to it. Markos of Keryneia was already born ; he may 
well have been already of an age for action, but his work 
was never to be done in Sicily. Failing this happy revela- 
tion which Zeus Hellanios already held so near to another 
group of cities, Akragas, like Olynthos, offered all that was 
[ l Grote, ch. lxxvi. See Freeman, Fed. Gov. (2nd ed. p. 149 seqq.).] 
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to be had. A perfectly equal alliance could not be ; some chap. xii. 
leadership was to be vested in Akragas, but it was to be a Allied 
leadership which should leave every city free and indepen- ^ e e s r 
dent, at all events in its internal affairs 1 . None would be 4 kra £ an * 

tine 

any longer controlled either by barbarian allies or by the hegemony, 
barbarian hirelings of tyrants. The old cry of freedom for 
all Hellenic commonwealths, union of all Hellenic common- 
wealths against all barbarian enemies, was again to go 
forth, and the leaders of Akragantine policy hoped, and 
not without reason, that such a cry would speedily bring 
many willing allies to the Akragantine banners. 

For a while they were not disappointed. The work of 
deliverance began; it began alike among the cities that 
were strictly Greek and those which were now fully Greek 
by adoption. Alike from the coast and from the inland 
regions — we need no longer say from the Greek and from 
the Sikel — came appeals to the centre of freedom at Akragas 
crying for a helping hand to be stretched out to them that Help de- 
were still in bondage. The city on the height of Atabyrian ue£f ed ^ 
Zeus had first to hear the petition of her own enslaved 
metropolis between the mouths of the chilly river. Akragas kies, 
was now held by a very mingled people ; but we may be sure 
that they adopted the traditions of the spot. If Gela could 
not be to the new Akragantines all that Corinth had come 
to be to the new Syracusans, still the name of the mother 
city must have had its charm for a daughter which had so 
long lived in friendship by the side of her parent. A 
message came from Gela craving to be set free from the 
dominion of Agathokles ; how bloody that dominion could 
be no city knew better 2 . A large force was already 
gathered under the Akragantine general Xenodikos. He 

f 1 Diod. xx. 31 ; rijv arpartiav avrcuv noiovfiivojv in i\ev$€pcucrti ruiv 
v6\€qjv do pivots a navras vnatcov<r«j$at, did rc to npbs rovs Bapfi&povs puoos 
nal did ri)v tpKpvrov rracnv imdvpuav tt}s a(iTovopuas»] 

[ a See above, p. 390.] 

VOL. IV. 
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free. 


Call from 
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Liberation 
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and Her- 
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marched at once to Gela ; the friends of Akragas received 
him and his army. The garrison of Agathokles was over- 
powered ; Gela was free, and a large force and great store 
of wealth passed into the hands of the new alliance 1 . The 
military chest and the stores of Agathokles of course 
became the spoil of the victors ; the citizen levies of Gela 
would of course enlist alongside of those of Akragas ; but 
are we to think that any of the mercenaries of Agathokles 
entered the service of the new deliverers, as the accomplices 
of Phayllos and Phalaikos had entered the service of Timo- 
leon 2 ? In any case the whole force of Gela itself joined 
with all zeal in the cause; they had been set free themselves; 
they would go on to set free others. 

The first call to them came from the holy height of 
Henna. We would give something to know the exact 
relation in which the worship of that high place stood at 
this moment to the religious mind of Greek Sicily. By 
this time the name of the Goddesses of Sicily may have 
been as stirring a call to Greek and Sikel as the name of the 
Palici had been to the Sikel only. The combined forces of 
Akragas and Gela struck inland ; the mountain city opened 
her gates to the Akragantine general, and the deliverers 
climbed up by the steep path to set the holy city free. 
Next they marched to Herbessus, where the city was held 
by a barbarian garrison in the service of the tyrant. A 
sharp fight followed ; the citizens rose and gave their help 
to the liberating army. Many of the garrison were slain ; 
five hundred laid down their arms and surrendered 3 . Her- 
bessus was free, like Gela and Henna. We again ask what 
became of the prisoners. They might be untoward com- 
rades for the liberators, but they would be more obviously 
dangerous if set free to join the enemy, and they would have 
been no small encumbrance if kept as abiding prisoners. 

[ l Diod. xx. 31.] [ 2 See above, p. 395.] 


[ 8 Diod. xx. 31.] 
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This progress of the new alliance was naturally not chap. xii. 
pleasing to those whom Agathokles had left in command 
and defence of Syracuse. The deliverance of Herbessus 
above all brought the liberating movement dangerously 
near to the immediate Syracusan territory. Something Syracusans 
was at once to be done to check the march of freedom. Echetla. 
Herbessus was seemingly left alone ; but a force was sent 
to occupy another inland town further to the west, the once 
Sikel town of Echetla l . If its site is rightly placed, that 
town lay well for the purpose immediately designed. It 
formed a centre for plundering expeditions on both sides, 
against the lands of Leontinoi towards one sea and of 
Kamarina towards the other. These towns were already 
free; they were among those which had gone over from 
Agathokles to Hamilkar, when the Punic general had shown 
himself as a liberator of Greek cities. It does not appear 
that they had as yet joined the Akragantine alliance. But 
it was easy to bring them into it. Xenodikos marched to Xenodikos 
their relief, and drove away the plunderers 2 . He next take 
marched — the men of Leontinoi and Kamarina surely Echetla " 
marched with him — to attack their head-quarters at Echetla. 

The town, like all inland Sikel towns, was lofty and strong ; 
but the force of the liberators, helped doubtless by the 
citizens of the town, overcame all hindrance; the mercenaries 
were got rid of ; the democracy of Echetla was restored 3 . 

A heavy blow had been dealt to the power that now held 
Syracuse; freedom had been restored to an extent of 
Sicilian territory which makes a visible show on the map. 

[ l Diod. xx. 31. The site of Echetla is uncertain. Dioddros, xx. 32, 
brings it into connexion with the territories of Leontinoi and Kamarina. 

Schubring (Hist. Geogr. Studien liber Altsicilien, p. 112) seeks it at Vizzini 
or Licodia. From Philinos, cited by Poly bios, i. 15, we know that it lay 
on what in 264 B.c. was the frontier of the Syracusan and Carthaginian 
territory.] 

[ a For the continuation of the Akragantine campaign of liberation, 
see Diod. xx. 32.] 

[ 3 lb. ; rofs iroAi'rai? rrjv drjuotcpaTiav diroKariaTrjcrt,] 

F f 2 
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chap. xii. And for a while it remained undisturbed. The lieutenants 
of Agathokles at Syracuse seem to have made no attempt 
against the liberated cities for a full space of two years. 
Three- The next events that are recorded well illustrate the 
warfare in strangely complicated relations among the powers of Sicily 
between ^ me * Agathokles was at war with Carthage; 

Syracusans, he 0 r his lieutenants were at war with the Akragantine 

A If rftcr ft H- 

tine allies, alliance. But Carthage and Akragas had been in alliance 
tWidans. ^ me battle °£ Himeras and the sailing of 

Agathokles for Africa. We know not by whom Carthage 
was represented in Sicily after the death of Hamilkar; 
but even Hamilkar would hardly have been well pleased 
at the growth of the Akragantine alliance. He was quite 
ready for the deliverance of Greek cities from Agathokles, 
but he would be himself the deliverer, and he would deliver 
in such a sort as to make the liberated places at least allies 
of Carthage, perhaps with a certain tendency to become 
her dependencies. The independent growth of Akragas, 
Gela, and their fellows could not be pleasing to any 
Carthaginian commander. But there has been as yet no 
sign of any open breach. The Syracusan exiles under 
Deinokrates had been in alliance with both Carthage and 
Akragas up to the time of the failure on Epipolai. Since 
then we have seen that the Akragantine leaders looked on 
them with a certain jealousy; but we have heard nothing 
of any open breach ; indeed we hear nothing of Deinokrates 
and his followers for about two years ; they may likely 
enough have been acting along with the Akragantines. 
But we now come to an open breach and open warfare 
between Carthage and the Akragantine alliance. And it 
is needless to say that warfare goes on between Carthage 
and Agathokles. Sicily in short at this moment fully 
deserves, in its military aspect, its name of Tnnakria or 
Triquetra. A triangular warfare is going on. Agathokles 
is at war with Carthage. He is also at war with Akragas. 
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And now Akragas and Carthage, instead of being any chap.xii, 
longer leagued against him, are at war with one another. 

Of these three wars the only two that are at all active 
are the war between Carthage and Agathokles by sea and 
the new war between Carthage and Akragas by land. 

This last followed as a necessary consequence on the great 
success of the alliance in eastern Sicily. On that side there 
really seems to have been nothing more left to deliver. 
Agathokles was shut up in the immediate Syracusan 
territory. But the work of liberation could not stop. The 
Akragantine platform of Greek unity and war with bar- 
barians demanded the deliverance of the Greek towns held 
by Carthage just as much as the deliverance of those held 
by Agathokles. Or rather the yoke of Carthage was the 
worse, because the more abiding, of the two. As long as 
Greek life lasted in any shape, an Agathokles might some 
day be exchanged for a Timoleon ; where the Greek was 
held down by the Phoenician, there was but a feeble hope 
even of an Hamilkar. Xenodikos therefore, with his Xenodikos 
countrymen and allies, having freed the lands to the east ^ 

of Akragas, turned their faces westward on the same |^“ ion 
errand. “ He set forth to free the fortresses and towns 
that were under the dominion of the Carthaginians l ” 

These words no longer imply, as they would once have 
done, an advance into the actual barbarian corner, to 
deliver, it may be, Elymians and Old-Phoenicians. The 
barbarian frontier had greatly advanced ; even Timoleon 
had allowed it to be fixed at the eastern Halykos 2 . The 
host of Akragas had therefore not very far to go north- 
eastward before opportunities could be found for the 
liberating work. It may be that they marched as far as 
Selinous, and for a moment restored the Pillars of the 

[ l Diod. xx. 32 ; tea96\ov 8’ imiropfvdpivos, ra rt Qpovpia Kal T<is ir6X(is 
J}\iv04pov rrjs rwv Kapx^ovtwv imaraola $.] 

p See above, p. 335 .] 
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Giants to free Hellas. But work was to be found nearer 
Selinous. The Min6a of Min6s, the Herakleia of Euryleon, 
was a Carthaginian possession. Has Melhart , under that 
name, was a cherished seat of Phoenician power 1 . It is 
clear that Herakleia was now for a while wrested from the 
dominion of Carthage ; and the process is spoken of as one 
of deliverance 2 . The inference that is suggested is that 
Has Melkarty with its Phoenician name and its Phoenician 
coins, was not after all really a Phoenician city. Like the 
other more distinctly Phoenician creation on the other side 
of the island, it was most likely practically Greek, or at all 
events contained a large Greek population which it fell 
within the objects of Akragas at this time to set free. 
Whether any other town in a like case shared the deliver- 
ance of Herakleia we are not told; it is clear from the 
same evidence which enables us to speak with some 
certainty of the deliverance of Herakleia that the same 
deliverance did not reach Therma \ The new Himera was 
perhaps too far off for the Akragantine commonwealth to 
go on an enterprise like that of Theron towards the old 
one. Then and now perhaps it needed the long arm of 
a tyrant to reach it. 

The liberating mission of Akragas had thus led her into 
warfare alike with Carthage and with those who in Sicily 
represented the lord of Syracuse. But these last were also 
fighting with one another. The garrison and inhabitants 
of Syracuse were hard pressed for food while their master 
was winning victories in Africa. Carthaginian ships 
cruising off the mouths of the harbours made it hard to 
bring anything in or out. Just now, about the time it 

[ l See above, p. 350.] 

[ a In Diod. xx. 56 we are told ’ Ay aOoK\f}s . . . *H pcueXtdjras jjAtvBtpw- 
/cdras tt)v it6\xv Jjv&yicacf irdAtv i H tot&tt€0$cu .] 

[ 8 From Diod. lx. 56 it appears that AgathoklSs on bis return to Sicily 
found a Carthaginian garrison at Therma.] 9 
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would seem when the forces of Akragas had gone west- chap. xii. 
ward, a number of ships laden with corn were known to be 
coming towards Syracuse from the north. Twenty triremes 
were manned in the hope that they might serve as a convoy. 

They kept good watch, they escaped the vigilance of the 

Punic cruisers, and sailed forth to the point which is still 

marked [by our authority] as Megara 1 . There they watched Sea-fight 

for the corn-ships ; but the enemy had found them out, and off Megara *. 

thirty Punic ships were presently upon them. A fight began ; 

the barbarians had the better, and the Greeks had to escape 

by swimming to shore hard by a Heraion, which must have 

stood somewhere on the coast of the bay, but of which 

there seems to be no other notice 2 . The ships began to be 

prey to the victorious Carthaginians who seized them with 

iron hands and drew them away from the shore 3 . Ten 

ships were then taken. But the work going on by Megara 

had left the mouth of the Syracusan harbour free. Other 

ships sailed out and came to the help of their consorts, and 

the remaining twenty were saved 4 . What followed, what 

in the end became of the corn-ships, we are not told. 

[* Diod. xx. 33 ; TrapaKoiuaOivrts €ls roits Meyapcts. For the site of 
Megara Hyblaia, see Sicily, i. 66, and 387, 388 ; Schubring, Umwanderung 
des megarischen Meerbusens. The site has since been explored and 
excavated by Cavaliari and Orsi, and the results of their researches have 
now seen the light in a fine publication — Megara Hyblaea j Storia, Topo- 
grafia, Necropoli e Anathemata, Rome, 1892.] 

[ a The recent explorations have thrown no light on the site of this 
temple.] 

[ 8 Diod. xx. 33 ; rutv K apx^oviojv kmPa\\ 6 vTwv aitirjpas X*'/’ 8 ?* I n 
B, c. 425 the Syracusans had used the iron hands against Athenian vessels 
(Sicily, iii. 41 ; Thuc. iv. 25). In 413 the Athenians used them against 
the Syracusans, but had been met by Gylippos’ device of spreading leather 
over the ships’ decks (Sicily, iii. 347 J Thuc. vii. 65).] 

[ 4 Dioddros 1 words (xx. 32) are toLs 8’ aAAay (rpi^ptts) Ik rrjs v6\tojs 
imPorjO'furavTis rim htawcrav. There is nothing about Syracusan ship* 
owning to the rescue, and Orsi (Megara Hyblaea, &c., p. 16) reasonably 
concludes that by *6\ts Megara itself is intended, and not the comparatively 
distant and closely blockaded Syracuse. Megara therefore at this date 
was apparently a small fortified post with a Syracusan garrison. Its 
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§ 8. Events in Africa , to the Kingship of Agathokles, 

A time of two years follows, a blank in Sicily, but full 
of busy action in Africa. 

* “ A strange mutiny took place in the army of Aga- 
thokles, which shows how dangerous dealings were with 
mercenary soldiers. A drunken brawl arose between his 
son Archagathos and an Aitolian officer named Lykiskos, 
in which Lykiskos was killed \ The whole body of mer- 
cenaries rose. They demanded the death of Archagathos ; 
they demanded their pay; they chose new generals, and 
took possession of Tunis, leaving Agathokles to himself. 
The Carthaginians, hearing this, offered higher pay and 
rewards to the soldiers, if they would come over to their 
service 2 . Many of the officers were inclined to accept the 
offer ; Agathokles feared that he was about to be handed 
over to the enemy, when he tried one last chance. He 
threw aside his general's dress 3 ; he harangued the soldiers ; 

inhabitants had been transported to Syracuse by Geldn (see Sicily, ii. 498), 
and the site was long deserted (Thuc. vi. 49). But we are told that in 415 
the Syracusans re-fortified the place against the Athenians (Thuc. vi. 75). 
From a coin in the possession of the writer — the only known numismatic 
record of the Hyblsean Megara — it appears that at some time in the fourth 
century B.c. the civic autonomy was at least temporarily revived. Later, it 
is mentioned as a town in Hierdn the Second’s kingdom.] 

* From Story of Sicily, p. 246 seqq. 

[ l The quarrel and ensuing mutiny are described by Dioddros, xx. 33.] 

[ a Diod. xx. 34.] 

[* lb. ; dnodlptvos t^v irofxpijpav tea} fitraXa^uv H>ictrrife?)v real rawcivijv 
Mrjra, te.r.X. Tlofxpvpa here cannot mean, as stated in the text, simply 
the general’s uniform, but is “ the royal robe,” mentioned again below. 
Agathoklds, in fact, is here already king. The whole account is of 
a most theatrical kind. Agathokles draws his sword (kyd/jarouae rb £t<pos 
ary a<pa(wv kavr 6 v) and is about to plunge its naked blade into his heart, 
when the whole army shouts out to him to desist. He is then bidden to 
change his garments once more and put on “ the royal robe” (rfy 0a<ri- 
Xtrerjy Myra). As he puts on the purple he sheds tears of joy and gives 
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he told them of all their exploits ; he called on them not chap. xii. 
to betray him ; he would rather die by their hands than by 
those of the Carthaginians. They were stirred at once ; 
shouts were raised in his favour ; he was called on to put 
on his general's dress again, and to lead them as before. 

He struck while the iron was hot. The enemy were look- Defeat of 
mg for the mercenaries to join them ; but the trumpet ginians. 
sounded the war-note ; the Greeks charged, and drove the 
Carthaginians back to their camp. Two hundred only de- 
serted to the Carthaginians. 

“ Agathokles was thus strangely successful, and he went b.c. 308. 
on winning successes 1 ; but he saw that to take Carthage 
was still beyond his power. He therefore sought for an 

thanks to the assembled soldiery, who respond by clapping their hands 
(Kporq )), — as if they had been the audience in a theatre and Agatho- 
klds a successful actor ! Then the trumpets blow and the signal for 
a charge is given. The staginess of the whole episode smacks strongly 
of the inventive Douris (cf. Schubert, Op. cit. 138, and see above, p. 367, 
note 2), and one after another his favourite tricks are reproduced — the 
changes of costume, the hair-breadth ’scape, the shouts and trumpet- 
blowing, and all the rest of it. Of the interpolated character of the 
passage a proof may be found in the fact that (as noticed above) Agathokles 
is here already king. But Dioddros himself (c. 54) makes Agathoklds first 
assume the royal title at a later stage in his career. The immediate march 
on the enemy, introduced apparently for dramatic effect in Dioddros* 
source, is corrected by the short notice in Justin (xxii. 8), “ sedato militari 
tumultu interject is paucis diebm ad castra hostium exercitum ducit.’* 

According to Justin, Agathokles soothed the mutineers, who were clamour- 
ing for arrears of pay, by holding out to them the spoils of captured 
Carthage. But there is no doffing of royal robes or putting on of sack- 
cloth.] 

\} Agathokles was now reinforced by the defection of some N umidian 
tribes (N opdfas) from Carthage. While the Carthaginians were turning 
against their revolted subjects, Agathokles followed them into the 
interior and inflicted on them a severe defeat in the country of the 
Zouphdnes. But his own camp was plundered by some of his N umidian 
allies. It was on this ocoasion that he massacred, in defiance of his 
plighted word, 1,000 Greek prisoners, amongst whom were over 500 
Syracusans ; Diod. xx. 38, 39.] 
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ally in Ophelias, the Macedonian officer who commanded 
Kyrene for Ptolemy lord of Egypt 1 . The old kings of 
Kyrene, and the commonwealth too, had passed away; the 
land had become part of Ptolemy's dominion. Agathokles 
proposed to Ophelias to join him in the conquest of Car- 
thage. He would leave Africa to Ophelias, and he would 
then go back to drive the Phoenicians out of Sicily. Ophelias 
believed him ; he gathered an army and many colonists 
from all parts, and after a march of two months he reached 
the Syracusan camp at Tunis (307) 2 . Agathokles received 
them friendly ; but after a few days he accused Ophelias 
of plotting against him, and set upon him with his own 

[ l For the affairs of Kyrend at this time, see Grote, ch. xcvii. Ophelias 
had served with distinction under Alexander in Asia. He was 
influentially connected, having married the Athenian Euthydikd, or 
Eurydikd, a descendant of the great Miltiadds, and thus secured many 
Athenian as well as other Greek recruits (Diod. xx. 40). It appears that 
Ophelias had made a survey of the whole North African coast (see Strabo, 
xviii. 3. 3, and Grote, 1 . c.). Such a survey had doubtless more than a purely 
scientific motive, and Agathokles may well have regarded Ophelias as 
a dangerous competitor for African dominion.] 

[ a For the march of Ophelias, see Diod. xx. 41, 42, and cp. Grote, 
ch. xcvii ; Schubert, 143 seqq. He took with him 10,000 footmen, 600 horse- 
men, and 100 chariots; and 10,000 others, among them many women and 
children, accompanied the expedition, which in part assumed a colonizing 
character. From Kyrdnd to the frontier station of Automolai, a distance of 
3,000 stadia (c. 325 miles), took eighteen days. From this point the march 
lay through the waterless desert that stretched between the two Syrtes, where 
the phantom Lamia that haunted those wilds claimed her tender victims. 
The route too was infested by venomous snakes, the more dangerous, 
remarks Dioddros, that their skin was of the same colour as the ground, — 
an early observation of “ adaptive mimicry.” This notice, as Schubert ( 1 . c.) 
observes, shows that Dioddros* account is taken from a good source, the 
game natural phenomenon being described by Lucan in his account of Cato’s 
march (Phars. v. 175, 176). Ophelias lost many of his followers through 
the lack of food and water, and Theophrastos (Hist. Plant, iv. 3) records 
that in the country of the Lotophagi they were reduced to eating the fruit of 
the Lotus or Jujube tree (Zizyphus lotus), which still abounds in this 
region. After over two months of toil and privation the survivors 
succeeded in reaching Tunds.] 
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men* Then he slew him \ The army of Ophelias, not know- 
ing what to do, entered the service of Agathokles 2 . 

Agathokles had now a stronger force than ever, and 
about this time news came that all the Macedonian com- 
manders in the East, now that the house of Alexander 
was extinct, had taken the title of kings. The general or 
tyrant of Syracuse, carrying on a successful war in Africa, 
thought he was as great as any of them, and called himself 
king also 3 . First of Sicilian rulers, he put his name and 
kingly title on the coin, but he did not go so far as to put 
his head d . Nor did the new king wear the diadem ; a sacred 
wreath belonging to a priesthood that he held was enough 
for him. In the strength of his kingship he went on 
to new conquests, taking Utica 5 and other towns 6 which 

[ l Diod. xx. 42 ; Justin, xxii. 7; and cf. Polysen., v. 3. 4, for the story 
of how Agathokles turned the good looks of his own son Hdrakleidds to 
account with Ophelias. Another “ stratagem,” — perhaps from Douris (see 
Schubert, op. cit., pp. 20, 150).] 

[ 2 It was at this juncture (Diod. xx. 43, 44; Justin, xxii. 7) that 
Bomilkar, “the Marino Faliero of Carthage” (Holm, G. S. ii. 250), made 
his abortive attempt to seize the tyranny. By his death Agathokles lost 
a potential ally in the Carthaginian camp, and the event must therefore be 
regarded as a set-off against the accession of Ophelias’ troops.] 

[ s Diod. xx. 54. Mr. Freeman, following the order of Dioddros, places 
the assumption of the royal title by Agathokles in 307. Dioddros, — pro- 
bably basing his account on Hieronymos of Kardia (see Schubert, op. cit. 
156),— makes this the immediate consequence of the adoption of the kingly 
title by the Diadochoi — Antigonos, Ptolemy, Seleukos, Lysi machos, and 
Kassander. That Antigonos had taken the title of king in 307 is certain from 
an inscription (C. I. A. ii. 238). Ptolemy, however, does not seem to have 
begun his reign till Nov. 7, 305 (Droysen, G. d. Hell. ii. 140, n. 1). If, 
therefore, Agathokles did not adopt the title till after all the Diadochoi men- 
tioned, it must have been later than 305. The considerable proportion of 
Agathokles* coins struck before his kingship favours this view.] 

[ 4 See Supplement V. p. 487, seqq.] 

[ 5 Diod. xx. 54. Having captured 300 Uticans, many of them belonging 
to the principal families, he tied them up in front of his engines, hoping 
that the sight would disarm the defenders of the walls. But the unhappy 
prisoners perished under the bolts of their fellow-citizens.] 

[ e Among them Hippuakra, or Hippo Diarrhytos (Biserta), which lay on 
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still clave to Carthage, and slaughtering their inhabitants 
as usual. Carthage was now more closely hemmed in than 
ever; but there was still no sign of the city being taken. 

“ The kings of that age called themselves simply ‘King/ 
without adding the name of any particular kingdom. So 
King Agathokl£s did not call himself King of Syracuse 
or King of Sicily. This last he was far from being; 
besides the Phoenician possessions, many of the Hellenic 
and hellenized towns had turned against him/* 

§ 9. Overthrow of the Akragantine Alliance . 

We now, after a space of two years, hear again of the 
action of the Akragantine alliance. We are told vaguely 
that, under the generalship of Xenodikos, great progress 
had been made, that many cities had been set free, and 
that the Sikeliots everywhere — the name now, we may be 
sure, takes in the men of Agvrium as well as the men 
of Gela — had begun to cherish the brightest hopes of 
universal freedom throughout the island 1 . But no names 
are given ; specially we have not a w r ord about the cities 
which had been wrested from the Phoenician. We see only 
in an indirect way that Herakleia is still free 2 . But the 
head city of Greek Sicily was still held by her own tyrant, 

a narrow tongue of land between the sea and a large lagoon. Agathoklds 
captured this place by means of a fleet, constructed docks and harbours (cf. 
Appian, Pun. no), and planned to make it a second place of arms, like 
Tunds, for his operations against Carthage. The military genius of Aga- 
thoklds is clearly shown by his utilization of this site, and his example is now 
being followed by the French occupants of Biserta. To secure his communi- 
cations with Tunds he seems to have built the tower mentioned by Appian 
(Pun. 14) as mbpyos ’AyaOotcKiovs, distant 30 stadia from Utica, the founda- 
tions of which have been recognized by Tissot (Prov. romaine d’Afrique, 
554) at the entrance of the narrow gorge that intersects the Djebel 
Menzel-el-Ghoul range, on the direct route between Tunis and Biserta.] 

[} Diod. xx. 56. 

[ 3 Dioddros (loc. cit.) says that Agathoklds, on his return from Sicily, 
*H pcutXtduTas ^j\(v 6 (pw /coras tty ir 6 \iv %vay/ca<Te ir&kiv vnorarTtodcu.'] 
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in some Syracusan eyes perhaps still general with his old chap.xii. 
commission, in his own eyes undoubtedly the new-made 
king. He was still in the continent where he had taken 
his kingship ; Syracuse and the other strong places of the 
Syracusan territory were held for him by his generals 
Leptines and Damophilos. We are left to guess whether 
any warlike action had taken place between them and the 
Akragantines since the mercenaries had been driven out 
of Echetla. Now at least Xenodikos thought that the 
time was come to strike a vigorous blow against them. 

How far did an Akragantine leader deem himself to be 
warring against Syracuse in the old quarrel of the rival 
cities ? how far to be warring, in the cause of confederate 
Sicily, for Syracuse against her master ? 

He set out with ten thousand foot and a thousand horse. Xenodikos 
The force of Leptines and Damophilos was smaller. From ^nst 3 
Syracuse and all the outlying forts they collected but eight S ) racuse * 
thousand. In horse they were somewhat stronger than 
Xenodikos, numbering twelve hundred. How many of 
these were of the famous horsemen of Syracuse, a class 
which so many revolutions, and above all the massacres 
and banishments of Agathokles, must have sadly tended to 
lessen? We may believe that the Syracusan army con- 
sisted largely of the more tried soldiers. The army of 
Xenodikos, mainly composed of the citizen levies of Akragas 
and the allied towns, would most likely, even after their 
practice of the last two years, be hardly a match for the 
veteran mercenaries of Agathokles, professional fighting 
men, Greek and barbarian. 

The armies met in the open field ; where, of all the Akragan- 
possible sites between Akragas and Syracuse, we are not defeated, 
told. We can only guess that, as the Akragantines were 
the invaders, the spot would have to be looked for in 
the Syracusan territory, a territory in which Gela and 
Kamarina are now not to be reckoned. Nor is anything 
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ohap. xii. said of the details of the battle ; save that it was stoutly 
Break-up contested but that in the end the Akragantines gave way. 

Fifteen hundred of them and their allies were left on the 
alliance. fi e ld ; the rest, with their general, escaped to Akragas. 

This battle without a name had sadder consequences than 
those which need always follow a single defeat. We are 
told, without details and with no further setting forth 
of causes, that the Akragantines, having undergone this 
defeat, cast aside their noble enterprise and took no more 
heed to the hopes of freedom which they had stirred up in 
their allies 1 . We can say no more. We see that Akragas 
still remained an independent commonwealth, and that 
Xenodikos kept his place as its general. But she ceased 
to be the head of a great alliance, the champion of Sikeliot 
freedom. And we learn the fate of one or two of the 
members which had formed that alliance, and we can easily 
get at that of others. One of the most hopeful schemes 
for the recovery and extension of the independent life 
of Greek commonwealths in these decaying days was 
shattered, one hardly sees wherefore. 

§ 10. Agathokles in Sicily, 

We are not told whether Leptines and Damophilos did 
anything to press their advantage any further against the 
defeated Akragantines. But a mightier and a fiercer than 
they was at hand. [Leaving his son Archagatlios to 
command his troops on Carthaginian soil, Agathokles 
himself, with two thousand chosen men, had set forth for 
Sicily on a new fleet of his own construction 2 .] When 
the battle took place, Agathokles may have already been 
afloat on his voyage from Africa ; he must at least have 
been making ready for it. He clearly landed very soon 

[} Diod. xx. 56; SAKvaav kavrSiv pkv rfy KaX\i<nrpr kiufioKijv, twv & 
<rv/ 4 /«&xw*' T & s rrjs h\*v$€pias 

[ a lb. 55 ; &<pfxvcra teal vwrrjttovrSpovs vavmfyrjaapcvos.] 
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after the Akragantine defeat. From Africa he sailed by chap.xii. 
the course by which so many Punic fleets had reached Return of 
Sicily. His first call was neither to free Syracuse from 
the Punic cruisers nor to spend his vengeance on Akragas 
or on any of the towns which Akragas had wrested from 
his power. While Punic fleets harassed Syracuse, while his 
lieutenants harassed Carthage, he would himself strike 
a blow directly at the Punic dominion in Western Sicily. 

The first spot of Sicilian ground on which Agathokles He invades 
was to set foot as a king was the Greek dependency gj n j a n 
of Carthage, Selinous. Of the lords and captains of Syra- dolllinion - 
cuse none but Hermokrates and Dionysios had pressed so 
nearly to the heart of the Punic power. We are not 
distinctly told whether Selinous had joined the Akra- 
gantine alliance ; we are not even distinctly told whether it 
now passed into the hands of Agathokles. But, in the 
absence of anything to the contrary, we may make both in- 
ferences. To his next point we see our way more clearly. 

He struck south-east along the coast for Herakleia. “The Capture of 
men of Herakleia had set their city free ; but he brought Herakleia * 
them again into subjection 1 /” The narrator possibly thought 
for the moment that Herakleia had before been under the 
dominion of Agathokles ; but it is clear from the whole tale 
that Herakleia had been a possession of Carthage, that 
it had entered the Akragantine alliance, that after the 
break-up of that alliance it remained an independent 
city, and that it was now brought under the power of 
Agathokles. 

For him to win a city in such a case would be to strike Agathokles 
a blow at once at Carthage and at Akragas. Herakleia won, Therma. 
he marched right across the island to his own birthplace at 
Therma. Here, as in the days of his childhood, Carthage 
was in possession; a Punic garrison kept the Baths of. 

Himera. What Agathokles did is not very clear. “ He 

[ l Diod. xx. 56. See p. 438 and note 2.] 
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chap. xii. won them over to him and left them under a truce V* This 
has been understood to mean that he left the Punic force 
in possession 2 ; the more natural meaning of a somewhat 
confused form of words would rather mean that they capitu- 
lated and withdrew under terms. With what feelings the 
potter who had grown into general, tyrant, and king drew 
near to the place where his banished father had found 
shelter and where he himself had first trod the earth is one 


of the many things which we should be well pleased to 
know, but over which a veil is thrown. 


Agathokles 

takes 

Cepha- 

loedium. 


Well too should we have been pleased to have had some 
details of the next stage of his course. “ He besieged and 
took Cephalcedium and left Leptines there in command V' 


We can say no more; the Headland, chief of headlands, 


yielded to Agathokles, as it had once yielded to Dionysios ; 


what feats of arms were wrought to assault and defend the 


mountain citadel we know not in either case. We know not 


even whether Cephalcedium was attacked as an ally or de- 
pendency of Carthage or as a member of the dissolved 
Akragantine alliance. During the two years of its un- 
chronicled activity, the work of liberation and union may 
have stretched even so far. Our one fact is that Leptines, 
late victor of that alliance, had now joined his master. 

Leptines stayed at Cephalcedium; Agathokles struck 
inland to the foot of j33tna. There at least the Akragantine 
mission of freedom had been at work. The last time we heard 


of Centuripa was when an attempt for its deliverance from 
Agathokles came to nought 4 . A later attempt must have 
been more lucky; Centuripa, though shorn of Akragantine 
help, was now a free city in the hands of its own citizens. 


Diod. xx. 56 ; 0*p/Jra? irpotrayayonwos virocfnd ydovs &<pr}Kt, rwv Kap- 
Xytioviwv < ppovpovvrojv ravTrjv rf)v rroAiv.] 

[ 3 Holm, G, S. ii, 253, says, “ [Agathokles] Therma den Karthagern 
lassen miisste.”] 

[ 8 Diod. xx. 56;] 

[ 4 See above, p. 386.] 
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But there were some among them* who did not shrink from chap. xii. 
bringing the tyrant within their walls. Agathokles directed Agatho- 

t kies re* 

his way by night ; he was seemingly on the point of being pulsed at 
admitted within the gates, when the plot of the traitors Cen,,urlpa * 
was found out ; the guards came to the rescue, and the 
new-made king felt his first defeat in being chased down 
the hill of Centuripa h He then struck back again to the 
northern sea, to another town where he also had traitors at 
his bidding. Apollonia on its hill above the waters, once 
the Sikel home of the Greek god, now we believe as Greek 
to all outward seeming as Syracuse or Akragas, was free 
like Centuripa. Either it had never lost its freedom or the 
help of the allied cities had enabled it to win it back. But 
disloyal citizens promised to surrender the town to Aga- 
thokles, and he came near to receive it. The plot was 
found out ; the traitors were chastised ; and Apollonia made 
ready for her defence. The siege began. In the first He takes 
day's fighting the tyrant was beaten back. The next day, A P olloma * 
after heavy toil, with great loss of his soldiers, he at last 
forced his way into the town. The failure before Cen- 
turipa could now be made up for ; there was opportunity 
and leisure for the amusement of a massacre. The more Massacre 
part of the men of Apollonia were slaughtered, and their 
goods were made a prey 2 . 


But he had still powerful enemies in Sicily. We have Deino- 

1 c 

not for a good while heard of Deinokrates and his band of heads 
exiles, whether they had joined themselves to the liberating 
efforts of Akragas or had kept aloof. Now that the A | at, ‘°* 
Akragantine scheme had been thrown up and the Akra- 
gantine alliance dissolved, Deinokrates again appears as 
taking up the cause which Akragas had laid down, so 
far at least as to withstand the progress of Agathokles. 

From this time for several years Deinokrates stands forth 


Gg 


t 2 lb.] 


VOL. IV. 


[ l Diod. xx. 56.] 
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as an actor in Sicilian history on a level with Agathokles 
himself. The personal relation between the two men has 
always been a remarkable one, and it remains so still. The 
movement in his hands was in some points more promising, 
in some points less so than it had been when the Akragan- 
tine Xenodikos had been the chief leader. The former 
movement had been the act of an established commonwealth 
to which other commonwealths joined themselves in willing 
alliance. It was regular warfare at the bidding of an 
acknowledged power. The movement of Deinokrates was 
a movement of an adventurer at the head of adventurers, an 
adventurer who, as events presently showed, could by no 
means fully be trusted. But from the military side Deino- 
krates had many advantages. His followers, if not strictly 
mercenaries, had become, like mercenaries, professional 
soldiers ; they were habitually under arms ; they had become 
inured to all the toils and hardships of warfare. For fight- 
ing purposes they were far better suited than the citizen 
levies of Xenodikos. And in the state of Sicily and the 
Greek lands generally in those days, their numbers were 
great. But when we are told that he commanded twenty 
thousand foot and a thousand horse, and that all consisted 
of the veteran soldiers just spoken of 1 , we hardly know 
how to reconcile this statement with another which we find 
alongside of it. Deinokrates, we are told, took up the 
mission which Akragas had let drop ; he proclaimed him- 
self the protector of freedom everywhere ; men flocked to 
him from all quarters out of love of independence and out 
of fear of Agathokles 2 . In an army thus formed, the well- 
proved exiles could only have been a kernel, though doubt- 
less a precious kernel, which may have gone far to leaven 
the whole force. 

In the campaign that follows we have more than ever 
to complain of the meagreness of our authorities. We 
[ l Diod.xx. 57.] [ a lb.] 
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long to know some details of Agathokles' success at Cepha- chap.xii. 
lcedium and of his failure at Centuripa ; but we can at 
least call up the spots where the events happened. Now Repeated 
we only know that Deinokrat^s encamped somewhere in ofDeino- 
the open country — in what part of all Greek or hellenized krat6s * 
Sicily we are left to guess. He challenged Agathokles to 
battle ; the tyrant commanding a smaller force than that 
of Deinokrates, withdrew before him, venturing on skir- 
mishes only ; Deinokrates followed, and won repeated vic- 
tories without effort h 

From such a narrative as this we turn even to an Anecdote 
anecdote which would seem to belong to somewhere kL^ ffath °" 
about this time, but whose place is equally uncertain. 
Agathokles is besieging a nameless city, but a city, we 
are told, of some renown. Its defenders from the walls 
mocked the Potter of Therma, as, ages after, the defenders 
of Alen^on mocked the Tanner of Falaise. “ Man of the 
pot and the chimney,” say these jesters with no certain 
whereabouts, “when will you pay your mercenaries?” 

“ When I take your town,” was the tyrant's answer 2 . 

The story breaks off, and we are not told whether the 
mercenaries were paid. If they were, we may suspect that 
the jesters found themselves in yet harder case than those 
who felt the pollarding-knife at Alenyon 3 . 

In the almost helpless state of our narrative, Deino- Xenodikos 
krates again slips out of sight for a season, and we again atAkra £* 18 - 
get a glimpse of the Akragantine leader Xenodikos. No 
longer general of a great confederacy, he is still general 
of the independent commonwealth of Akragas. But his 
defeat has formed a party against him ; there is no sign of 
treason on his part, but the city is torn by dissensions on 
his account. The watchful tyrant marked this state of 

l 1 Diod. xx. 57 ; <tvv€x&s atcovnl ircpiTreTroiiyxlvos r^v vl/cijv.'] 

[ a lb. 63 ; cf. Plutarch, Reg. et Imp. Apophth., s. v. Agath.] 

[ 3 See Norman Conquest, ii. 287 seqq.] 
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chap, xjl things as one not a little to his advantage. Now was the 
time to invade the enemy's country, above all, the country 
of Akragas. Victorious by sea in his own person, Aga- 
thokles would be no less victorious by land in the person of 
Akragas his general. Leptines was accordingly sent to harry the 
LeptinTs.^ territory of Akragas. Xenodikos for a while kept still ; 

at last, stirred by reproaches of cowardice, he drew out the 
forces of the city. Slightly less in numbers than the 
army of Leptines, the force of Akragas was, we are told, 
yet more inferior in quality \ It is the contrast which we 
have come across so often. The soldiers of Xenodikos 
were citizen-soldiers ; they were Akragantine soldiers ; 
Akragas still kept some of its old renown for luxury ; its 
warriors were warriors brought up to an easy life in the 
pleasant shades of the city, not men to cope with the 
exiles of Deinokrates or the mercenaries of Agathokles, so 
Defeat and well used to encamp in the open field. The armies met ; 
Xenodikos. the Akragantines gave way, and the soldiers of Leptines 
chased them to the gates of the city. Five hundred foot- 
men and more than fifty horse were slain. We may com- 
pare these figures from a single city with those of the 
loss which was undergone by Xenodikos when he com- 
manded the forces of the whole confederacy 2 . We may 
roughly guess that Akragas had supplied about a third of 
the whole. Great was the wrath and sorrow at Akragas 
at this second defeat ; great was the bitterness against the 
general who had twice been defeated. Xenodikos shrank 
from the charges that were gathering against him ; special 
impeachments, it would seem, as well as the regular exa- 
mination at the end of his term of office 3 . He became a 
banished man at Gela. 

[‘ Diod. xx. 62 ; rj) up€T§ iro\it /taraSeearcpav.] 

[* See above, p. 446.] 

[ 3 Diod. xx. 62 ; (po&rjBeh rots hm<ptpojxkvas evBvms /tat ft pier as . . .] 
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CHAP XII. 

§11. Last African Expedition of Agathokles. 

* “ The cause of the tyrant seemed sinking both in 
Sicily and in Africa. There Archagathos still held Tunis 1 ; 
but he underwent several defeats from the Carthaginians, 
and earnestly prayed to his father to come to his help. 

Just at that moment fortune turned in Agathokles' favour. 

He himself, with the help of some Etruscan ships 2 , over- Punic fleet 

. defeated 

came the Punic fleet before Syracuse ; he brought in before 

, . . i-.li /% Syracuse. 

provisions to the city, and had the sea clear for the way 
to Africa. 

“ Greatly cheered by these two victories, [ — by sea over the Agatho- 

kl 4 s sails 

Carthaginians, by land over the Akragantines — ] Agatho- for Africa. 

B.C. 307. 

klSs left Leptines in Sicily and again sailed back to Africa. 

But he found that he had no real hope of success there. 

He himself suffered a defeat in attacking the Punic camp 
before Tunis 3 . A wonderful night followed in both 


* From Story of Sicily, pp. 250 -252. 

[} For an account of the operations of Archagathos and his lieutenants 
Eumachos and Aischridn, see Diod. xx. 57, 58, 59, 60 ; and cf. Grote, ch. xcvii. 
A variety of local names occur, none of which have as yet been identified 
with certainty. Grote supposes that Tokse is the later Tucca Terebinthina. 
Tissot (op. cit. 444) thinks that Phelline is possibly the Pallene of the 
Tabula Peutingeriana. But the Asphodel6des with skins like the 
Ethiopians, the Pithekoussai who lived in strange community with 
monkeys, Meschela founded by Greeks returned from the Trojan War, 
Akris, Miltine, and another Hippuakra, have left no clue to their 
whereabouts.] 

[ 2 Dioddros, xx. 61, says that eighteen Etruscan ships came to Agathokles’ 
assistance. Holm, G. S. ii. 478, lays stress on the importance of this 
fact. In 307 B. 0. the Etruscans were hostile to the Romans, though not 
openly at war with them. In 306 Rome concluded a treaty with Carthage. 
Thus Syracuse and Etruria stand together against Carthage and Rome. 
Agathokles habitually employed Etruscan mercenaries; but, as Holm 
(1. c.) justly points out, the contingent of eighteen ships indicates an 
official alliance.] 

[ 8 Diod. xx. 64. The force that Agathokles had at his disposal 
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cHAr. xii. camps l . The Carthaginians burned their choicest captives 

to their gods. In so doing they set fire to their camp, and 

they might easily have been set upon and routed in the 

Mutiny confusion. But Agathokles* own camp was in no less con- 
in Agatho- 

kl&j* camp, fusion. Seeing that success was hopeless, and having a 
private quarrel with his son Archagathos, he determined to 
decamp privily with his other son Herakleides and to leave 
Archagathos and the army to their fate. But the scheme 
was found out by Archagathos and the soldiers, and Aga- 
thokles was put in bonds in his own camp 2 . But a cry 
came that the enemy was attacking the camp. At such a 
moment who could lead them like their old general and 
king ? Agathokles was brought out in chains ; the one 
cry was to set him free. But the moment he was free, he 
He returns got away ; he found a boat and sailed off with a few com- 
panions for Sicily (November, b.c. 307) 3 . The soldiers 
30 ' ' slew his sons and then made peace with the Carthaginians 4 . 

So the famous African expedition of Agathokles came to 
an end in utter discomfiture. He had not strengthened 
his own power ; he had not seriously weakened the power 
of Carthage. But he had planned and carried out, and for 
a while succeeded in, the most daring enterprise that man 
had ever planned. And if he himself came back defeated, 
he pointed the way to others who came back victorious.” 

consisted of 6,000 Greeks, and about the same number of Gauls, Samnites 
and Etruscans, some 10,000 Libyans, 1,500 cavalry, and 6,000 Libyan 
chariots. Agathokles lost 3,000 in killed.] 

For these events see Diod. xx. 65, 66, 67.] 

[ 2 Diod. xx. 68.] [ a Diod. xx. 69.] 

[* lb. The terms were that they should give up the African cities that 
they still held to the Carthaginians, receiving in return 300 talents ; that 
those who liked should enter the Carthaginian service, and the rest be 
settled at Solous.] 
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§ 12. The Massacres of Agathokles at Segesta 
and Syracuse . b.c. 306. 

The second return of Agathokles to Sicily was marked, 
according to our only account, by an outburst of frantic 
cruelty which seems strange even in his career. We have 
no means of checking our story ; but we cannot help 
remembering that there is no subject on which imaginative 
writers are more certain to run wild than on tales of mas- 
sacre and torture. The numbers of the victims are sure 
to be exaggerated, and, in the details of their sufferings, the 
narrators seem to exercise the same kind of perverse inge- 
nuity as the actual tormentors. Unless we have the evidence 
of an eye-witness, we may be sure that the story, as we have 
it, has grown. And we have long ago learned that Sicilian 
tyrants were looked on as having a kind of common property 
in ill-doing, so that the deeds or alleged deeds of any one 
might be freely transferred to any other. With some such 
deductions as these, we come to the dealings of Agathokles 
with Segesta. We have heard nothing of the Elymian 
city for somewhile. It has not figured in the later events 
of Sicilian history; we are only told that at this moment 
it was in alliance with Agathokles 1 . We are not told 
where he landed ; wherever it was, he sent to Syracuse for 
a part of his force, and with that force marched to Segesta. 
A tale follows which has no parallel among the woTst re- 
corded deeds of any other Greek. Nay we may even say 
that it has no parallel in the earlier deeds of Agathokles 
himself. In his earlier massacres there is some intelligible 
motive of policy or passion. Here, as the story stands, a 
town which is expressly called his ally is made to undergo 
a measure of suffering such as is not recorded in the case 
of any other town stormed by barbarians. Hannibal at 
Himera seems merciful beside Agathokles at Segesta. So 

[ l Diod. xx. 71 ; rrjv ’Eyearaicw iro\tv olaav avpiiaxov.] 
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jchaj*. xit, the tale is told us, and we can tell it only as it is 
told 1 . 

The mas- Agathokles then, having collected his force we know not 
Segesta! where, marched to Segesta, and demanded a huge contri- 
bution. The city numbered ten thousand citizens, many 
of them rich men. These were at once commanded to pay 
down the greater part of their substance. Many complained, 
and came together to discuss their grievances. These 
meetings were taken advantage of by Agathokles to charge 
the whole city with conspiring against him. His ven- 
geance on the plotters was sharp. The poorer citizens he 
led down to the stream that flows below the hill of Segesta, 
the stream to which the Trojan settlement had given the 
name of the ancestral Skamandros. There he slaughtered 
them in a body. The rich who had either refused his 
demands or were thought to have kept something back he 
reserved for special torture. The record of them reminds us 
of our own Chronicler's picture of the nineteen winters 
Unheard-of that England tholed for her sins. Various forms of suffer- 
ofA^ltlfo- in g are described; among them the tender and delicate 
klds * women of Segesta had to undergo some specially adapted to 
their sex, among which the special pangs of Saint Agatha 
were forestalled. But two forms of the tyrant’s ingenuity 
deserve special notice. The military engines of Diony- 
sios were put to a new use. As in later days men have 
been blown from the mouths of cannon, so now men were 
bound to the catapults and hurled whithersoever they might 
fall. Here it is the mockery and the perverted ingenuity 
that shocks; the actual suffering would be less than in 
many other forms of death. But we are also told that 
Agathokles bethought him of the favourite torture of 
Phalaris with improvements. Phalaris had enjoyed the 
cries of his victims, but he had not gone beyond the hear- 
ing of the ear ; Agathokles would see with his own eyes 

* * 

[* The details of the massacre are given by Dioddros, xz. 71.J 
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all that was borne by them that he had doomed to suffer, chap. xii. 

He devised a brazen bed, cunningly fitted to the human Tortures 

# devised by 

shape, on which each limb found its place. On this the Agatho- 

kl6s. 

sufferer was placed, and a fire was lighted below. In all 
this we see the conception of a tyrant who had fallen 
almost as much below Dionysios as Dionysios had fallen 
below Gelon. Dionysios could go a long way in the path 
of cruelty at the bidding of either policy or revenge. But 
he is never charged with that oriental delight in the actual 
infliction of suffering which seems here to be attributed to 
AgathokKs. Even Phyton of Rhegion was a political and 
personal enemy 1 ; the Segestan victims of Agathokles had 
given him no cause of anger whatever. A mind stirred up 
to the extremity of bitterness by the failure of the greatest 
scheme that Western Europe had yet seen planned, seems 
to have found comfort in wreaking its spite on any that 
came in its way. 

The massacre now wrought seems to have amounted to Fate of 
a practical sweeping away of the whole population of the sulvlvors * 
ancient Elymian city. Some of the unhappy Segestans, 
seeing what was in store for them, contrived to find what 
they thought a milder fate at their own hands. They de- 
frauded the tyrant of his amusement by hanging them- 
selves, or even by burning themselves in their own houses. 

The whole work is said to have been done in one day; but 
the brazen bed at least must have been made ready before- 
hand. The whole full-grown population of Segesta were 
said to have perished ; the maidens and boys were carried 
to Italy and sold to the Bruttians. But one goodly 
youth was spared alike from death and from foreign 
slavery. He lived to take the place in the tyrant’s house- 
hold which his fair face won for him, and in after-days to 
have his revenge 2 . 

After making all needful deduction from this story, 

[ l See above, p. 192.] [ 3 See below, p. 484.] 
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chap. xii. there is enough of truth in it to show that Segesta from 
this time never recovered its position as a city. There is 
Unfinished to this day one living sign of this before our eyes. The 
Segesta? 1 famous temple must have been in-building when Aga- 
thokles came ; and it remains unfinished \ The outer 
columns are there in order ; they duly support their entab- 
latures and pediments ; but the final touches have never 
been given to them ; the drums remain unfluted as when 
they were first set up. And the columns fence in nothing ; 
the wall of the cella is not there now, and there is no sign 
that it ever was built. Segesta lived on, during the whole 
time of Roman dominion, and perished, how we do not 
exactly know, at the coming of the Saracen. But in 
all the ages between Agathokles and the preaching of 
Christianity, pagan Segesta never found enough of zeal 
or wealth or energy to bring the unfinished temple to 
perfection. Segesta still boasted of her Trojan origin ; in 
her later coinage under Roman dominion the legend of 
Aineias is wrought with ostentatious detail, such as was 
never thought needful in the old Elymian city 2 . But 
the real memories of the spot may have spoken but feebly 
Elymian to a new people. For under the hands of Agathokles 
wlpedout. Elymian Segesta perished; if the mysterious people who 
founded her went on at all as an element among the races 

[* The view here expressed that the temple of Segesta was in course of 
construction at the end of the fourth century B. 0 . must certainly be rejected. 
The temple, bo far as it was completed, is a homogeneous work contemporary 
with the fifth-century constructions of Akragas and Selinous. There can 
be little doubt that the interruption of the work was due to the impoverish- 
ment of the Segestans that accompanied the Athenian alliance of 416, or at 
least to the events of 410-409 b. c. which left them the dependent allies of 
Carthage. The latest silver coins of Segesta date from about the latter 
year, and even copper pieces were not issued again till over a century and 
a half after that date (see Head, Hist. Num. 146 ; and cf. my Syr. Meds. p. 
91). The Segestans of those days were certainly not in a position to rear 
such a costly monument, nor, if they had been, would they have re- 
produced the lines of fifth-century Doric.] 

[ a There is no allusion to the legend on the coins of the earlier city.] 
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of Sicily, it must have been on Eryx only. Agathokles chap.xii. 
peopled the town with new inhabitants, of whom we 
have no further account than that they are spoken of as 
deserters k The very name of the city was changed ; at Segesta 
the bidding of Agathokles it was no longer to be called jDikaio^ 
Segesta but Dikaiopolis 2 . Such a change had been made po118, 
before him by Hieron ; such changes have been made after 
him by not a few princes who found the memories of 
history too strong for them. Yet -®lia did remain the 
formal name even of Christian Jerusalem, and we have at 
least coins of Hieron's iEtna. No coins of Segesta under 
her new name of Dikaiopolis seem to have been preserved ; 
most likely none were ever struck. The deserters whom 
Agathokles planted there, a motley crowd doubtless with 
no common traditions, would be glad to take up the old 
memories of their new home. They would soon drop new 
Dikaiopolis for old Segesta ; they would presently come to 
fancy themselves Trojans, and at a time not far distant 
they would find the advantage of bearing the Trojan name. 

It was perhaps while Agathokles was still at Segesta 
that news came to him which stirred him to a slaughter 
akin to that of Segesta to be wrought in Syracuse itself. 

[This was the news of the murder of his sons by the 
soldiers that he had left behind him in Africa.] 

* “ In his wrath he sent orders to his brother Antandros, Agatho- 

klds mas- 

who commanded for him at Syracuse, to put to death all the sacres the 

kinsfolk 

kinsfolk, young and old, of the men who had served with of his 

African 

him in Africa. And the thing was done 3 . It is wonder- troops, 
ful that the man who did such deeds as these two last was 
allowed to live for seventeen years longer, and then did 
not die in any public outbreak.” 

[ l Diod. xx. 71 ; oitcrjrfiptov tois avro^Aoty.] [* lb.] 

* Story of Sicily, p. 254. [ s Diod. xx. 72.] 
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CHAP. XII. 

§ 13. Agathoklei dealing % with Deinokrates . 

B. c. 306-305. 

The most amazing event in the whole life of Agathokles 
now follows. His whole career is a series of the strangest 
ups and downs recorded in the life of any man. And the 
moment when he seems to fall lowest is ever the eve of a new 
rise to greater power. But, wide as was the experience of 
Agathokles in various forms of success and failure, one line 
of conduct at least could never have been looked for from 
him; no man could have dreamed that Agathokles would 
have given up power except under the sternest pressure of 
necessity. Yet this we shall now see him do, and we shall 
have to speculate as to his motives, whether it was the act 
of a moment of despair or part of a plot laid in the deepest 
subtlety. In Africa his overthrow has been complete ; not 
an inch of ground in that continent obeys his dominion, not 
a soldier maintains his cause in arms, while Tunis and all 
that he had held has passed again under the obedience of 
Carthage. He has come to Sicily to shed a vast deal of 
blood for no intelligible purpose, and then, as it seemed, to 
sink for a moment from any place among the chief powers 
of the island. But his strange fall is immediately followed 
by a stranger rise, or rather he finds a rival who, for his 
own subtle ends, will not allow him to fall, but lifts him up 
again in spite of himself. And, once lifted up again, he 
finds himself once more in his old place or in a greater. 
Dominion in Africa has passed away for ever ; but dominion 
in Sicily comes back in full measure, and from dominion in 
Sicily he goes on to dominion beyond the strait, beyond 
Hadria ; the Sikeliot king takes his place among the poten- 
tates of the Eastern Hellenistic world ; and in the end he 
dreams, but death hinders him from more than dreaming, 
of new warfare on his old Libyan battle-fields. We see 
him now, with the slaughter of Segesta and Syracuse still 
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fresh on his hands, going through the land to secure the chap.xh. 
cities to his obedience, placing garrisons as he goes, to 
keep down the rising spirit which saw in his misfortunes 
a new call to the strife for independence *. * Geographical 
details we again have none ; but he seems to go on success- 
fully on his journey till a sudden stroke, the stroke of 
a trusted friend, hurls him for a moment to the ground. 

The rival power to Agathokles in Greek Sicily — and all Deino- 

Sicily is now practically Greek except the actual barbarian opponent ^ ^ 

corner — is still the Syracusan exile Deinokrates. He still, A g ath °- 
J # 9 kl§s. 

it would seem, professed to hold up the banner which had 
fallen from the hands of the Akragantine confederacy, the 
banner of independence throughout the island. Before long 
the fact stood revealed that he had not grasped it with the 
same honest purpose with which we have every reason to 
believe that Xenodikos and his countrymen had first up- 
raised it. We have seen him the enemy of Agathokles ; 
we shall see him so again ; but we cannot forget that at the 
very beginning of the tyranny of Agathokles he was treated 
by the tyrant with strange favour ; his life was spared 
when others were slaughtered 2 , and even his exile seems to 
have been through his own free will. At this moment he 
is still in arms against Agathokles, and his cause has 
attraction enough to win over one of the chief instruments 
of Agathokles. The tyrant’s general Pasiphilos, in com- Revolt of 
mand of at least a part of his army and entrusted by him -^P 111108 * 
with the keeping of some of his towns, when he heard of 
the overthrow in Africa, and of the murder of Agathokles* 
two sons, came to the conclusion that the cause of his 
master was the falling cause, and that his own interests 
would be better promoted by a partnership with Deino- 
krates. He won over his troops to the same mind; the 
towns which had been entrusted to him by Agathokles he 
kept for himself, and entered into an engagement with 
[* Diod. xx. 77.] [* See above, p. 378.] 
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chap. xii. Deinokrates, the terms of which we are not told 1 . But 
Terms the terms of another negotiation we do hear. The revolt of 

proposed # t ° 

by Agatbo- Pasiphilos so utterly bowed down the soul of Agathokles 
kl^s to 

Demo. that he gave up all hope ; he sent an embassy to Deino- 
krat&j. krat&s, offering terms which amounted to utter effacement 
of himself, and which, if Deinokrates had really been an 
honest Syracusan patriot, would have seemed the accom- 
plishment of his dearest wishes. Agathokles would with- 
draw from Syracuse. The citizens should be left to their 
freedom ; Deinokrates should return unhindered to his own 
home. From the rest of his actual dominion he would 
withdraw no less; he would not altogether cease to be a 
potentate ; but he would remain one on a humble scale com- 
pared with that of the king who had ruled at Syracuse and 
at Tunis. He asked for two towns only on the northern 
coast, away from both Syracuse and Akragas. They were 
two towns of his own recent winning, but which, the story 
implies, were among those which Pasiphilos had carried 
over to the alliance or obedience of Deinokrates. All else 
he would give up ; he prayed to be allowed to keep, if only 
for his maintenance, his own birth-place Therma and the 
mountain city and fortress of Cephaloedium. The extent of 
the territory of these two towns, towns whose territory 
adjoined each other, should be the extent of the dominion 
of Agathokles. 

insincerity It i<T hard to believe that this offer of Agathokles was 
proposals, meant in sincerity, that it was the result of overwhelming 
fear, of utter failure of heart, following on the desertion of 
Pasiphilos. So believed our guide from Agyrium 2 ; so 
therefore, we may believe, did those whom he followed. 
And it is easy to understand that such an explanation of 
the facts might at once be set forth by Antandros as an 
excuse for the conduct of his brother, while Timaios might 

[* For these events see Diod. xx. 77.] 

[ 3 Dioddros (xx. 78) examines the motives of Agathokles* offer.] 
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eagerly seize on it as good material for further revilings of chap. xii. 
his enemy. From different points of view it might seem 
either more or less disgraceful to have been bowed down by 
sudden fright than to have laid a plot of extreme cleverness 
and mischief. But the facts of the story, as they are told 
us, seem better to agree with belief in the plot. 

One thing is certain ; the proposals of Agathokles, Proposed 
whether made in sincerity or in craft, did not please 
Deinokrates. The purposes of the exiled leader had most *° ^ ino ' 
likely changed since he first went into exile. The favour 
then shown to him by Agathokles need not prove that 
there was an understanding between them all along ; it 
does at least prove that Agathokles from the beginning 
understood the character of Deinokrates, and saw that he 
might one day be useful for his ends. Deinokrates had 
most likely gone forth from exile an aristocrat, but still 
a republican. He was not for tyranny, either in himself 
or in any other. He was for a commonwealth, even if a 
commonwealth in which his own party should not have the 
upper hand. But the life of an adventurer, largely of a 
successful adventurer, had changed him. At the head of the 
greatest force in Sicily, twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, holding many and great cities at his 
bidding, he had learned habits of command ; he had 
learned the feelings of a king, tyrant, master of some 
kind ; he had lost those of the citizen and magistrate, 
aristocratic and democratic alike x . It is hardly the brother 
of the tyrant, it is this time rather the exile of Tauro- 
menion, who draws us the picture of the state of mind of 
the man who was called on to give up this great position to 

[‘ Diod. xx. 79; ovros y bp povapxias &v €mOvpr)rf)s, rrjs p\v h rats 
'XvpaKoioais tirjpOKparias &\\6rptos Ijv, rfj 5^ ^ycfiovtq. rfj t6t€ ov<tt} vtplavrb v 
(vrjp€(TT(tTO. atprjyuro y dtp irefcDv p\v ttXuovojv fj d iff pv plow, Imriwv rptcrxf 
kiojv, 1 i6\tojv iroWwv Kal pcy&Xw <&<rr€ avrbv KakuaSai p\v raw <f>v ybbojv 
or parity bv, rj ) 5 ’ dA rj$uq, %x €iy vwepoxty, tt}s k£ov<rlas ov<Trjs ir*pl 

avrbv avro/cpbropos.] 
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of Deino- 
krat&s. 


become a single citizen in a democracy. If Deinokrates 
had gone back to Syracuse, he must have become a private 
man ; in a free state that loved equality he must have been 
reckoned as one man among many; in an election he might 
be outvoted by the demagogue of the moment, for such 
were better loved by the multitude than the men of mark 
who spake boldly to them 1 . In this last saying we see the 
spirit of the later carpers at democracy who had forgotten 
how boldly Kleon rebuked the people, how much more truly 
Nikias might be said to have humbled himself before them. 
But the general picture is true ; Deinokrates had lost the 
true civic spirit; he longed for the power of the ruler. 
It was the change which came over Dion, the change 
which most likely came over Hermoki-ates, the change from 
which nothing short of the unsullied virtue of Timoleon 
could keep a man among the temptations which beset a 
leader of armies in those days. 

To a man in such a frame of mind the proposals of 
Agathokles must have been eminently unattractive. They 
supplied a test of his republican virtue for which he had no 
mind. The assertor of the independence of every Sikeliot 
city could not openly refuse an offer which would at once 
give him all for which he had professed to be waging war. 
The man who was dreaming of the tyranny of Syracuse or 
of the kingship of all Sicily could not accept the terms, he 
could not honestly carry them out — in the teeth, it might 
be, when the time came, of the tyrant himself — for they 
would be the overthrow of all the hopes that he had come 
to frame. Agathokles must have laughed in his sleeve, as 
he sent message after message to Deinokrates, praying for 
investiture with the humble appanage which was all that 
he craved. Deinokrates put him off with one answer 
after another ; one time he demanded that Agathokles 

[* Diod. xx. 79 \ .tov irKfjOovs dvrucupivov reus bn€po\ais rwv dv&pwv tSiv 
dydvrwv vapprjatavJ] 
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should withdraw altogether from Sicily; at another he chap.xii. 
called on him to give his children — who were they just then? ^ ues 
— as hostages 1 . Agathokles saw through his purposes, and thoklSs 
used them to his own ends. While he was carrying on his xf^no- fc 
negotiations with Deinokrates, he had other messages to krat ^ 9, 
send to the exiles in the army of Deinokrates. He bade 
them see how their general was standing in the way of 
that achievement of independence for which he and they 
professed to be striving 2 . And his diplomacy was busy in 
other quarters also. With the treaty which his rebellious 
soldiers in Africa had made with Carthage he had no con- 
cern ; but he thought it well to make a treaty of his own. His treaty 
He had, for a while at least, given up all thoughts of thage. 
African warfare, and in Sicily Deinokrates was just now 
more dangerous than the barbarian. He agreed to ac- 
knowledge the right of Carthage to all the Sicilian cities 
that she had ever held. He did not except his own 
Therma for which he was so earnestly pleading with 
Deinokrates. Herakleia too was most likely in the same 
hands. There was a grim pleasantry in acknowledging 
the Punic right to them, and so, while negotiating with 
both Carthage and Deinokrates, to throw in an apple of 
discord between them. 

It was plain by this time that Agathokles was to be b.c. 305. 

something either more or less than lord of Therma and 

Cephaloedium only. He was contemplating a campaign Pecuniary 

considers 

when he made his treaty with Carthage ; for he did not tion for 
acknowledge the Punic claims for nothing. The price was ^^artha^ 
two hundred thousand medimni of wheat, and a sum of g inians - 
money variously stated at a hundred and fifty and three 
hundred talents 3 . He had still an army for whose pay 

[ l Diod. xx. 79.] [* lb.] 

[ 8 Dioddros ( 1 . 0.) says that he received from the Carthaginians in return 
the gold value of 300 talents of silver. Hultsch (Gr. u. rom. Metrologie, 

2nd Ed. 428) regards this gold payment as a concession to the commercial 
instincts of the Carthaginians. According to the legal exchange, silver was to 

VOL. IV. H h 
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chap. xii. and maintenance such contributions were needed, and 
finding, as he most likely expected and hoped, that nothing 
came of his negotiations with Deinokrajtes, he determined 
to lead that army against him, and to settle the quarrel by 
Agatho- a battle in the field a . But he did not run that risk till he 

klgg ( * 

marches had formed an understanding with a part of the army of 

DeTno* Deinokrates large enough to counterbalance a frightful 

krat^s. inferiority of numbers on his own side. Against the army 

of the exiles, numbering twenty-five thousand foot and three 
thousand horse, the king or tyrant, or whatever is his true 
description, could, after the defection of Pasiphilos, lead no 
more than five thousand foot and eight hundred horse. 

Whence either army set forth we are not told, and 

Battle of we know hardly better where they met. It was near 

Torgion. . . . 

Gorgion or Torgion, which an ingenious but hardly certain 

suggestion has placed at Caltavuturo 2 among the Madonian 

hills, a site far inland, but whose nearest outlets to the sea 

are the two special towns of Agathokles, Cephalcedium 

and Therma. Possibly then on this side the two armies 

encamped opposite each other, with no small scorn on the 

gold as one to ten, and Agathokles would therefore receive thirty Carthaginian 
talents of gold. But the real value of gold was somewhat higher than this, 
so that Carthage gained by this method of payment. Hultsch further 
observes that the two figures 150 and 300 are to be explained by the 
different reckoning of the talent by the Greeks and Carthaginians and 
represent no real divergence in the statement of the actual amount paid. 
Timaios in fact, — who largely received his information from a Carthaginian 
Greek source, — knowing that at Carthage the talent was smaller by one- 
half, gave the 300 talents of the treaty at their real value of 150. The 
remarkable correspondence of this transaction with the payment by the 
Carthaginians of 300 talents to the troops left by Agathokles in Africa, in 
return for a similar surrender mentioned above by Diodoros (xx. 69, see 
p. 454, note 4), should not be overlooked. The duplication of the same 
episode and the same figures is suspicious.] 

[ l Diod. xx. 89.] 

[ a Coscia, Delle antiche Cifcth di Sicilia di ignota situazione, cited by 
Holm, G. S. ii. 479. HSsychios remarks of this place, T 6 pyiov 5 pos iv 'XuctXlq, 
tirov vtoTTtvovoiv al y vires &(p' ov teal avrol rdpyoi, Caltavulturo = Castle (or 
rock) of the Vultures.] 
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part of the men of Deinokrates for the small numbers that chap. xii. 
were all that Agathokles could draw to his banners The Desertion 
armies met ; a fierce battle began ; but while it was Deincn 8 °* 
waging, a body of more than two thousand forsook the krat6s * 
side of Deinokrates and joined themselves to the forces of 
Agathokles. Deinokrates had still greatly the upper hand, 
but the desertion had thrown his ranks into confusion, and 
the number of the deserters was believed to be far greater 
than it was. The men of Agathokles charged with greater 
spirit, and presently drove the army of Deinokrates before 
them. Agathokles pursued for a little way, and then bade Victory 
his men to cease from slaughter, and put out a friendly thokl&L 
proclamation to the defeated side. He was anxious to put 
an end to their quarrel ; let them go peaceably to their 
homes ; a defeat when numbers were so greatly on their 
side must have taught them that it was vain to stand 
against Agathokles. Unless the proclamation was a 
mockery, it implies that the exiles were exiles no longer. 

They had cities and homes to which it was open to them to 
go. And, if we rightly understand the case, the more part 
of the Sicilian towns were now, through the former advance 
of Deinokrates and the change of sides on the part of 
Pasiphilos, held in the interest of the so-called exiles. 

That is to say, the army of the exiles was an army of 
exiles in name only. They were most likely men from all 
parts, gathered round a kernel of real Syracusan exiles. 

Against them everything tends to show that the gates of 
Syracuse were still shut. 

It was perhaps these true exiles who found a worse fate 
after the battle of Torgion than the mass of the defeated 
enemy. The horsemen, all of them it is said, escaped 
unhurt to an unknown site called Ambikes. But a body 
of foot, reckoned at three thousand and at seven thousand 2 , 

[* Diod., 1 . c.] 

[ 9 Dioddros, xx. 89, gives the larger figure on the authority of Timaios.] 

H h 2 
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chap. xii. who had had perhaps no share in the flight or had re- 
covered themselves after it, occupied a lofty hill during the 
, night. Their feelings are described in a marked way. 

They despaired of victory by force of arms ; they longed to 
see their friends, their kinsfolk, their native place and all 
that they loved in it 1 . If these words mean anything, 
they would point more naturally to Syracusan exiles than 
Perfidious to any other class of men in the defeated army. They 
of prison- made terms with Agathokles ; they accepted and trusted his 
ers - plighted faith; they came down from their strong place 
and gave up their arms. A force of darters was presently 
brought up, beneath whose missiles they all perished. An 
act of perfidious slaughter like this would be inconceivable 
among the acts of Gelon ; it would be without fellow even 
among the acts of Dionysios ; to the blackness of the record 
of Agathokles it seems to make no perceptible addition. 
Reconcilia- Was all this concerted beforehand with Deinokrates? 
Agatho- So it has been thought by a weighty judge 2 . It can 

Deino^ d hardly be so if I am right in the suggestion that the men 

kratSa. slaughtered were Syracusan exiles. But the arrangement 
entered into between Agathokles and Deinokrates is strange 
in any case; it is of a piece with the mysterious mercy 
shown to him by Agathokles twelve years before. It may 
be that Deinokrates, in his later frame of mind, had satisfied 
himself that he would come nearer to attaining his objects 
as second under a mighty prince than he could come under 
a free constitution, while to strive any longer after the 
first place was too great a risk. Agathokles and Deino- 
krates came to terms. Deinokrates, with the remains of 
the army of the exiles, entered the service of the tyrant. 
He became the tyrant's trusted general, commanding always 
a division of his army 3 . His first act in that character 

[ x Diod. xx. 89 ; rrju piv i/e tov Siaycovifacrdai vl/erjv &irc\m<ravTes, im&v 
jwdvTts Hi avyytvwv ml <pl\cov zeal irarplHos, teal rwv iv Tafoy kclXujv.'] 

[ 2 Grote (ch. xcvii.) takes this view.] [ 8 Diod. xx. 90.] 
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was to seize Pasiphilos at Gela and to put him to death, chap. xii. 
and to make over to Agathokles all the towns and fort- 
resses that Pasiphilos had held. And to bear out the 
peculiar character that runs through the whole career of 
the two men, men marked that Agathokles, who broke his 
oaths to all other men, always kept perfect good faith and 
friendship towards Deinokrates l . 

§ 14. The Later Years of Agathokles. b. c. 304-289. 

Of the last sixteen years of the life and reign of Aga- 
thokles we know, just as in the case of Dionysios, far less 
than we know of the twelve earlier years. He now, at 
the age of fifty-six, begins a time of seemingly undisputed 
dominion over Syracuse and the greater part of Sicily. 

He came distinctly nearer to the position of a King of 
Sicily than any one had done before him or that any one 
in Greek or Roman times did again, save during the short 
hour of the kingship of Pyrrhos, a kingship in some sort 
handed on from himself. The whole island was not his ; 

Halykos, boundary of Dionysios and Timoleon, still parted 
off Greek and Phoenician; but within the Greek land — 
and the Greek land now includes the Sikel land — the only 
question is whether Akragas, which had so long withstood 
the power of Agathokles, ever became part of his dominion. 

We feel that the range of our story is indeed widening Syracuse 
when we not only find ourselves in the midst' of the and Rome * 
Macedonian princes of the East, but when for the first 
time “the mighty name of Rome” finds a direct place in 
the main stream of our narrative. We have as yet had 
glimpses now and then to remind us that the power which, . 
little more than forty years after the death of Agathokles, 
was to reckon Sicily among its subject lands was already 
in being, and had already taken many steps on its path 
to Empire. And we may be certain that, if we had the 
[ x Diod. xx. 90.] 
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original historians of these times preserved to us, the name 
of Rome would be oftener heard in Sicilian story than it is. 
Historians of Syracuse far apart from each other in date 
found something to say about Rome and her beginnings, 
and we may be sure that Philistos carefully watched the 
course of Rome and that Rome carefully watched the 
course of the master of Philistos. In his day we have seen 
that Rome had direct dealings, if not with Sicily, yet with 
the islands off her northern shore 1 ; and one can hardly 
avoid the thought that, at some stage of an Italian career 
that stretched from Rhegion to Ankon, Dionysios may 
have at some time seen the face of a Roman envoy or may 
have commissioned an envoy of his own to bear his words 
to the Roman Senate. Be this as it may, we have now 
reached a time when the Roman Senate and People and 
the Sicilian King came more directly across each other's 
paths. At one moment both were at least threatened by a 
common enemy and may well have taken counsel together 
for a common interest. At another moment, in the shifting 
relations of the Greek states, we find Agathokles taking 
the place of that common enemy in a position, perhaps not 
formally hostile, but certainly unfriendly to Rome. With 
Agathokles, with any other Greek prince of that day, any 
change of policy is possible, according to the interests or 
the caprice of the moment. In any case each power must 
have watched the doings of the other with the most care- 
ful attention. Each, under whatever pretences and with 
whatever friends or enemies, was striving to win so much of 

[ x Dioddros (xiv. 93) relates that the Roman envoys on their way to 
Delphi were taken by pirates of Lipara, but subsequently set free by its 
StratSgos ; there is no mention of this episode, however, in Mr. Freeman’s 
text. By the Second Treaty between Rome and Carthage (Polyb. iii. 24 ; 
Livy, vii. 2 7) the Romans had the right of trading with the Carthaginian 
Dominion in Sicily. It is reasonable therefore to suppose that at that 
time (348 B.c.) the commercial intercourse between Rome and Sicily— 
which early left its impress on the Sicilian Greek dialect (see Mommsen, 
R. G. i. 159) — had already begun.] 
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dominion or supremacy in Southern Italy as was to be had. 
And he who had thought that dominion in Sicily might 
be best won by war in Africa might haply think that 
dominion in Bruttium and Iapygia might be best won by 
war in Latium. As things are, we are left to guess; we 
nowhere hear of Rome and Syracuse crossing swords ; we 
nowhere hear even of their exchanging embassies. But if 
we had the real records of the time, if we had a fuller 
record of the deeds of Agathokles, if we had a more trust- 
worthy record of the deeds of Rome, we should hardly fail 
to find that two powers which had so many hopes and 
fears and interests touching one another, had more direct 
dealings with each other, friendly perhaps at one stage, 
hostile at another, than our fragmentary narratives reveal 
to us 1 . 

It is but dimly that we see Agathokles in Italy ; east of 
Hadria he stands out a little more distinctly. In the land 
of his forefathers 2 , the land of his own early exploits 3 , he 
wars against both Greeks and barbarians ; and once at least 
he puts on the character of a champion of Greeks against 
barbarians. In the list of the deliverers which Old Greece 
sent to the defence of Taras, the name of one Sikeliot 
ruler seems to have strangely thrust itself in ; but so the 
roll runs ; Alexander, Archidamos, Kleonymos, Agathokles, 
Pyrrhos 4 . With the names on each side of him Agathokles 

1 It is in the middle of the course of events which we have just reached 
that the continuous narrative of Dioddros, as far as we are concerned with 
It, comes to an end. In xx. 104, 105 he tells the western career of 
Klednymos, without bringing in the name of Agathokles. Agathokles* 
conquest of Korkyra and his campaign in Italy have to be made out, so 
far as they can be made out, from the fragments of Dioddros* twenty ‘first 
book, and from such scraps as we can find elsewhere. 

2 See above, p. 364. 

8 See above, p. 364, 365. 

4 Strabo, vi. 3. 4 ; teal yap rbv Mo\ott&v 'AA^cu'Spov ptTtntp\f/avro knl 
Wltffoairlovs tea! Acvteavovs, teal ert irpoTtpov ’Apx^apov rbv 'kyqoikaov teal 
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chap. xii. had much to do, though with the one that stands before 
him perhaps only indirectly. 

In Kleonymos we come to another of those deliverers who 
did so little to deliver. Archidamos and Alexander in the past, 
Pyrrhos in the now near future, were men of another kind 
from the two Spartan brothers of the reign of Agathokles. 
Akragas had called Akrotatos into Sicily on an errand of 
deliverance against Agathokles himself ; but she did not gain 
much by his coming 1 . Akrotatos was now dead ; he died 
before his father Kleomenes. On his death the question of 
succession arose, the question which in the tenth century of 
our aera was not argued but fought out one way in the court 
of Old-Saxon Otto, while to the West-Saxons of the same 
age the case seemed so clear the other way as to need 
neither argument nor combat. Shall the younger son or 
Kle6- the son of the elder succeed the grandfather ? Shall 
Sparta.° Kleonymos son of Kleomenes succeed his father as King 
of the Lacedaemonians, or shall Areus son of Akrotatos 
and grandson of Kleomenes ? The elders of Sparta judged 
as did the wager of battle at the court of Otto. Areus 
was chosen rather than his uncle 2 . It was whispered that 
the sentence was influenced by other thoughts than any 
rule of slight hereditary right, and the fierce temper of 
Kleonymos had something to do with shutting him out 
from the honour of Herakleid kingship 3 . Anyhow Kleony- 
mos, like Dorieus two hundred years before, was unwilling 
to live as a private man in a city where he had hoped to 
be a king 4 . He was glad to seek any career elsewhere, 
and he was well pleased to hearken when Taras, as in 

v(7T€ pov KKeijvvpLov KaX 'AyaOotcXca, f 7 ra Ylvppov. Here Klednymos and 
Agathokles are specially coupled together ; but the wording leaves it not 
quite clear whether either is meant to be marked as an enemy of Rome. 
Klednymos at any rate was such. 

t 1 Diod. xix. 20.] 

[ a Paus. iii. 6 ; PLut. Pyrrh. xxvi ; Agis, iii.] 

[ 3 Plut. Pyrrh. xxvi.] [ 4 See Sicily, ii. 84, 85.] 
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the days of Archidamos, sent a voice across the sea to 
her metropolis, praying that a H6rakleid prince might 
again come to deliver the colonists of Sparta from their 
enemies. 

Those enemies are described as Lucanians and Romans *. 
Peace had been made between Rome and Samnium, one 
condition of which was the independence of the Lncanians 2 . 
Those abiding enemies of the Greek cities were thus likely 
at any moment to be supported by the power of Rome. 
Whether eager to strengthen their colonists or anxious to 
get rid of Kleonymos, the Spartan Senate listened to the 
prayer of the Tarantines, who were ready with ships and 
provisions to convey to Italy any force that might be sent 
to their help. On the familiar recruiting-ground of Tai- 
naron, Kleonymos got soldiers together to the number of 
five thousand. With these he crossed in the Tarantine 
ships ; he landed at Taras 3 ; he took the command ; he 
enrolled the militia of the city, horse and foot ; he gathered 
other forces from the Italian Greeks till his army was said 
to reach the tale of twenty thousand foot and two thousand 
horse. And the Messapians, to whom Taras was to be a 
woe but who had once at least shown themselves a woe to 
Taras 4 , also joined his banners, perhaps believing that 
Lucanians and Romans were likely to prove a greater 
woe. His presence clearly caused no small fear among the 
native nations who were hostile to Taras. Two men of the 

[* Diod. xx. 104.] 

[ a This appears from Livy, x. 11. Cf. Arnold, Hist, of Rome, ii. 314 
seqq.] 

[ 3 For Kle6nymos’ expedition, see Diod. xx. 104; Livy, x. 2 ; Ar. de 
Mir. Ausc. 78 ; and cf. J. J. Rospatt, Philologus, xxiii. 7a seqq., and 
Mommsen, R. G. i. 378.] 

[ 4 Strabo, on the authority of Antiochos, gives the reply of the 
Delphian Oracle to Phalanthos, who was about to settle his Parthenian 
colonists on the Italian shore : — 

USarii pi6v roi Mv/ca, T&pavrd re Titova tiffriov 
Ol/ajffatf teal nrj/xa lairvyeaci ycviaBat.] 
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Peucetian nation, whose prcenomena we have as Aulus and 
Gaius \ sought to slay him by poison ; but their plot was 
found out, and they suffered death at the hands of Tarantine 
justice. Of those against whom he came specially to act, 
his great display of force awed the Lucanians, and they 
at once made peace with Taras 2 . When Roman vanity 
is concerned in any narrative, the truth is not easy to get 
at. But we may safely set aside the story that the Consul 
Marcus iEmilius drove Kleonymos back to his ships in a 
single battle, and the yet wilder tale that, on the approach 
of the Dictator Gaius Junius, he sailed away from Italy 
without meeting the Romans at all 3 . The truth is that the 
Romans joined in the peace with the Lucanians 4 . Eleven 
years later there was a treaty in force between Rome and 
Taras, by which no Roman ship of war might come nearer 
to the city than the headland of the Lakinian Hera 5 . 
There is no time but this at which such terms are likely to 
have been agreed on. Rome had no object in warring 
against Taras, except to please her Lucanian allies, and her 
Lucanian allies were of little interest to her except as a 
check on the Samnites. If the Lucanians thought it good 
to make peace, Rome had no call to fight against Taras 
and Kleonymos on her own account. 

Kleonymos had now a grand position, but a difficult one. 
If there was no enemy to fight against, there was no need 
for him and his army. But, like so many of the Lace- 
daemonian commanders on foreign service, like his own 

[ l Arist. de Mir. Ausc. c. 78.] [ a Diod. xx. 104.] 

[ 3 Livy, x. 2. Livy, as Rospatt (Op. cit. 74) points out, makes these 
events happen a year later than the date of Klednymos* Italian adventure. 
But see Mommsen, R. G. i. 378.] 

[ 4 Arnold, Hist, of Rome, ii. 315, observes that it is remarkable that 
Dioddros, while mentioning the treaty between the Tarantinos and Lucanians, 
is silent as to the peace that must now have been concluded between them 
and the Romans, although ft he had just before named the Romans as being 
also at war with the Tarantinos.”] 

[ 5 Appian, Samnit. 7. See Appendix VIII.] 
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brother most of all, Kleonymos had altogether fallen away chap. xn. 
from all Spartan virtue. He began with a piece of gross 
treason against the cause which he had come to support. 

The men of Metapontion had failed to send their con- 
tingent to his force with those of the other Italiot cities. 

He did not scruple to stir up the Lucanians with whom he Kledny- 
had just made his treaty to join him in a sudden attack on ^Meta- 
Metapontion \ At the appointed moment he came him- 
self ; he wrung from the Metapontines, if the figures be 
right, the huge sum of six hundred talents, and, under the 
guise of hostages, he carried off two hundred maidens of 
the chief families of Metapontion 2 . With the Spartan He plans 
garb cast aside — no Gylippos had come this time — in- on Sicily, 
dulging in every kind of excess, treating his friends as 
slaves and doing nothing against any enemy 3 , Kleonymos 
was seized with a fancy for playing the deliverer on a 
new field. It is that fancy which brings him within the 
immediate range of our story. The Spartan of whom 
Greek Italy was weary would, like his brother, cross over 
into Sicily, and win back independence for the cities that 
were under the yoke of Agathokles 4 . He came not ; but 
the purpose, the threat, had no small influence on the 
whole later career of the man whom he threatened. 

[ l For Klednymos at Metapontion, see Diod. xx. 104 ; Athen. xiii, p. 605. 

About the same time (Diod. xx. 101) Agathokles was makings piratical 
descent on Lipara, where he demanded fifty talents. The citizens asked 
for time to collect this sum, whereupon Agathokles plundered the treasuries 
of Aiolos and Hdphaistoe. The fact that the Metapontines paid the 600 
talents gives a measure of the comparative wealth of the two cities. But 
Metapontion never recovered from this blow, and its coinage now ceases.] 

3 Of. Caesar Borgia at Capua ; but the number is that of the Cardinal 
Balthasar Cossa at Bologna. 

3 Diod. xx. 104 ; dwo&ipevos r^v Aokwik^v taOrjTa, dterfKu rpwpwv t Hal 
robs mffTVJcravTas avr<p KaradovKovpnvos’ Ttj\iHavra$ yap tx<w Swapus Hal 
XOprjyia s, ou5*y rrjs TZir&prr)? <t£ tov tirpa£*v. 

* lb. ; lirtjSdAero yap iirl r^v ’XucfKiav arpaTevuv, o>s lijv rvpawitia plv 
Kara\v(Tcuy t^v *Aya 6on\iovs t tt)v S’ avrovopiav rots %K€\iojrais dtronard- 

<JTT]<JOW. 
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chap. xii. Klednymos was coming to Sicily, but he put off his 
Unsuccess- coming 1 . It was perhaps during this interval that he 
on the made a wild and unsuccessful expedition to the head of the 
Kle6ny- by Hadriatic gulf, which, as witnessed by the traditions and 
mos - monuments of Patavium, rests on other grounds than his 
imaginary defeats at the hands of the Roman consul and 
dictator 2 . But it is on the Greek side of Hadria that 
he most concerns us. Sicily might wait till her deliverer 
could come with greater power to her help. Kleonymos 
would meanwhile throw himself into the whirlpool of 
general Greek affairs; he might come forth something 
more than a Herakleid refused the ancient Spartan king- 
ship ; he might come forth a king of the newer type of 
He seizes Kassandros and Agathokles. To find a centre for his 
iac. r ^o3^ dominion, the coming deliverer of Syracuse began by 
enslaving the twin- sister of Syracuse. At this moment 
Korkyra ranked high among those Greek commonwealths 
which still kept up any measure of freedom. Some years 
b.c. 312. before Korkyraian energy had caused the forces of Kas- 
sandros to withdraw from the kindred cities of Apollonia 
and Epidamnos. Of these Apollonia again became free; 
Epidamnos was allowed by her kinsfolk to pass under the 
power of the Illyrian Glaukias, a king likely enough to be 
no worse master than the Macedonian 3 . But Korkyra 
herself was free when Kleonymos swept down through her 
narrow strait and took her city, whether by storm or on 
terms is not distinctly said. The citizens had to pay 
largely in money and to receive a garrison 4 , and Kleo- 
nymos himself, founder of the new kingdom, made it his 
head-quarters for a season. No place could be better 
suited for one who designed at least to watch the course 

1 Diod. xx. 104 ; bvtp 0 ipuvo% kirl rov irap 6 vros Tabrrjv rfy (TTpareiav . 

2 Livy, x. 2. Seo Appendix VIII. 8 Diod. xix. 78. 

4 lb. xx. 104 ; iirktoaw els K ip/cvpav, teal k parr] eras rrjs ir<$Aews, XPV H&.T&V 

re irKijOos datnpd^aro, /cal <ppwp& iy/caTiarrjat, 
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of Rome and of Agathokles on the one hand and of the chap. xii. 
potentates who were tearing Greece in pieces on the 
other 1 . The island still kept the position which it had 
held in the days of Perikles at the main point of com- 
munication between the Greeks of East and West. The 
Korkyra of Kleonymos was to be the centre and head of 
a dominion stretching on both sides of Hadria; in his 
eyes Taras and the other Italiot cities were parts of his 
realm. His position seemed so strong that his fellow-kings 
Kassandros and Demetrios the Besieger each sought his 
friendship against the other. He refused to join himself 
to either >z . Presently news came of some movement at Disastrous 
Taras and the neighbouring cities which he chose to look campaign 

on as rebellion. He went over to chastise them. But of Kle6n y~ 

mos. 

he never reached the objects of his vengeance. The 
barbarians and the elements fought for the Italiots. He 
took two unknown towns ; but he was presently defeated 
in battle by the people of the land, and a storm destroyed 
many of his ships. With what remained of his land and 
sea-force, he made his way back to Korkyra. 

This is the last event on our side of the Greek world 
which is recorded in the continuous text of our Sicilian 
guide. Our next glimpse, by the feebler light of a frag- 
ment, shows us Agathokles engaged in an Italian campaign 
in which the occupation of Korkyra seems to come in as 
a kind of incident. In whose hands was Korkyra at that 
moment ? In our fragmentary narrative we hear nothing 
of Kleonymos after his return to Korkyra from the hapless 
Italian expedition just recorded. As far as our narratives 
are concerned, he might still have been in possession ; but 
on the whole it seems most likely, though the indications 
are very slight, that Kleonymos had been driven out by 

1 Diod. xx. 104 ; Ziavoovfxcvos bpprjTrjp'up rovTtp ry r 6 n<p xp^aacrQ cu, teal 
rots vtpl r^v 'EAA<4$a irp&ypiaaiv lepetytvtiv, 

9 lb. 105 ; toCtwv pXv obd€T€p<p vpoaiBtro, 
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chap. xii. Demetrios, and that Demetrios, in one of his occasional fits 
of generosity, had given back freedom to the island *. At 
all events, it was at this moment besieged, and closely 
pressed, by land and sea, by the forces of Kassandros 2 . 
Agathokles meanwhile, accompanied by his grandsoii 
Archagathos, was warring in Italy, against what enemy 
is not distinctly said. Agathokles needed very little excuse 
for attacking either Greeks or barbarians. We only know 
that he had in his army mercenary Etruscans and Ligu- 
rians, and we know how they fared. At some stage of his 
march, the thought came into his head to deliver — that 
is the word used 3 — the city which was just now besieged 
by Kassandros. The men of Korkyra may have been so 
unwise as to call in the help of the Syracusan king as 
Agatho- captain-general of a kindred commonwealth. In any case 
Korkyra! 8 the island-lord 4 grasped at the chance of enlarging his 
b.c. 300. igl a nd-realm. He dashed across the narrow sea, as Kleo- 
nymos had done. 

Master alike of besieged and of besiegers, the lord 
of Syracuse became lord of Korkyra ; the foundations of 
Archias and of Chersikrates obeyed a single ruler. Dio- 
nysios had opened Hadria to Syracusan fleets and to 
Syracusan dominion ; he never established his power so 
near to the borders of continuous Hellas as the new pos- 
session of Agathokles. In his voyage to Korkyra, as in 
his voyage to Africa, Agathokles pointed the way to rulers 
of Sicily in far later times. Again and again, when 
Korypho had supplanted Korkyra, did the Long Island with 
the single city pass into the hands of Dukes and Kings of 
Palermo. The connexion of the two islands lasted even 

1 Diod. xx. 105 ; see Appendix VIII. 

[ a Diod. xxi. fr. 2.] 

[ 3 lb. ; Kiptevpa . . . vird ’AyaOotcKtovs @a<TiAiws XitctKlas IppvaOrj.] 

[ 4 Agathokles in, the above fragment has for the first time the title 
“ King of Sicily.” But see above, p. 443, notes.] 
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when it had become a name, when the King of Sicily who 
reigned over Corfil had ceased to be a ruler on Trinakrian 
soil. 

Of Agathokles in his character of lord of Korkyra two 
anecdotes seem to have been preserved, the point of one 
of which is clear enough. Some ships of his had carried 
off sheep from the coast of Ithake, and the islanders came 
to complain. The man of Therma and Syracuse, oddly 
throwing in his lot with the very earliest inhabitants of 
his land, told them that they had suffered but a slight 
vengeance at Sicilian hands. Their king had once invaded 
his island, and he had not only carried off the sheep, but 
put out the eye of the shepherd 1 . 

The tale points to that jesting and mocking vein which won 
Agathokles the good will of the Syracusan mob. A wilder 
story has been thought to point to warfare or proposed war- 
fare on the Epeirot coast, for which Korkyra would be the 
natural starting-point. Agathokles is made to ask the Syra- 
cusans for two thousand soldiers to enable him to accept an 
invitation from some who were seeking to put Phoinike into 
his hands 2 . This looks like that Phoinike which lies some- 
what inland from the coast that looks from the mainland 
on the northern promontory of Korkyra. The confusion 
must have been tempting with the better-known warfare in 
Phoenician Africa and Phoenician Sicily. The story seems 
further to point to some dim memory of the peculiar position 
of Agathokles in his own city, appearing before the Syra- 
cusan mob, perhaps as a constitutional king, perhaps rather 


chap. xn. 


Agatho- 
klis lord 
of Kor- 
kyra. 


The “ Phoi- 
nikS ” of 
Polyainos. 


[ l Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth., 8. v. Agathokles.] 
a Polyainos, v. 3. 6; ‘Aya6oK\fjs Siax^Xlovs or pandoras cwmayplvovs 
fjnjat Tra pci 'XvpaKovo'uuv ws fiia&rjadpcvos Is tt)v Qoiv'urqv, (paafccov rwv knu 
nvcLs irpoditidvras ficrii <rvov8r}s a\>rbv KaXciv. See Appendix VIII. [See 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, i. 560. But as Schubert (Op. cit. 201) 
points out, a town of the name of ^otvl/trj would not naturally have the 
article before its name. Moreover the inhabitants are spoken of below 
as QolvucfSy which can only mean Carthaginians, and could not be applied 
to the inhabitants of the town PhoinikA] 
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CHAP. XII. 
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as a republican magistrate. The men werp granted; but 
Agathokles, when he had got what he wanted, took no more 
heed to Phoinike, but went off to take certain fortresses 
near Tauromenion 1 . 

The anecdote-mongers, as we have sometimes seen, are 
quite capable of preserving very good material from very 
good sources. They are equally capable of any misunder- 
standing or confusion. Nothing here can be made out of 
the mention of Tauromenion, and the whole value of the 
story is in the preservation of the name Phoinike, which 
the collector clearly did not understand. We know on 
better evidence that from conquered Korkyra Agathokles 
went back to his army in Italy to find that, during his 
absence, his Ligurian and Etruscan mercenaries had 
mutinied against Archagathos, demanding their pay. He 
had other troops with him, by whose means he was able to 
slaughter them to the number of two thousand 2 . He then 
began to besiege a town whose name is given as Ethae 3 ; 
but the massacre had offended the Bruttians 4 — a notice 
which looks as if they had before been in his alliance, and 
therefore as if he were warring against some Greek city. 
The barbarians gathered in great force and set upon him 
with such effect that he had to withdraw to Syracuse with 
the loss of four thousand men. 

Of such reverses Agathokles had had some experience 
already, and they did not seriously shake his power. He 
kept possession of Korkyra till he found it convenient to 
make use of it as a means for winning a powerful ally. 
We now get a glimpse at his domestic relations. The 
widow of Damas, the mother of the two sons who were 
killed in Africa, had died before the African expedition. 

1 Polyain. 1. c. ; dp^-fjcras tnl to vs <jvppA\ovs ret nepl tt)v T avpoptviriv 
cppovpia KariaKOiptv, See Appendix VIII, 

[ 3 Diod. xxi. fr. 3.] [ 3 lb.] 

[ 4 lb. ; rwv 81 Bptrriojv dMorpius 8td ravra irpds avrdv 8ia.Tt9ivTcw f 
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The second wife of Agathokles, she who bore an ill name chap xii. 
together with his son Archagathos, must also have died or 
been divorced. The grandfather of the younger Archa- 
gathos took in the end a third wife from the court of 
Ptolemy of Egypt, Theoxena by name, who has been Marriage 
thought to be a daughter of Ptolemy's queen Berenike by kLfwUh° 
her first husband \ The date of the marriage cannot be Theoxena * 
fixed exactly; but it points to close relations between 
Agathokles and the Alexandrine court, where the murder 
of Ophelias may have been thought to have removed an 
officer who might be dangerous to his sovereign. Friend- 
ship with Ptolemy and Berenike may also have led Agatho- 
kles to draw nearer to one who was to be the next great 
name in Sicilian history, and who, if not to be as Timoleon, 
was at least not to be as himself, — Pyrrhos of Epeiros. 

The marriage of Lanassa is strangely mixed up in our His 
fragmentary narrative with one of her father's characteristic Lanai^T 
deeds of treachery and bloodshed. The Syracusan fleet is 
called out, seemingly to take the bride in royal array 2 to 
her new home in Molottis. It seems to be implied that 
the preparations had raised fear even among the allies of 
Agathokles as being greater and of a more warlike air than 
was needed for a wedding-procession on the waves. Aga- 
thokles found it needful to send a message to Kroton, 
ruled then by a tyrant named Menedemos, who is described 
as his friend, bidding him fear no danger ; the fleet is 
simply going to Epeiros with the betrothed of the Epeirot 

[ 1 Justin, xxiii. 2; cf, Droysen, G. d. Hellenismus, i. 560, 602.] 

[ a Diod. xxi. fr. 4 ; oto\$ Ktnoa fnjixivijv paoiXiicq). Schubert regards 
this stratagem as due to the invention of Douris (who in the succeeding 
fragment of Dioddros is mentioned by name). As a matter of fact, Krotdn, 
as we see from the succeeding paragraph, was only taken after a regular 
siege. In this, the more probable version of the affair, in which the stratagem 
plays no part, Dioddros probably followed Timaios. But he has impartially 
repeated both accounts without observing their inconsistency. The point 
of the “ stratagem ” would have been the immediate capture of Krotdn by 
a coup de main.'] 

VOL. IV. I i 
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chap. xu. King. We can hardly infer that Lanassa was made to 
tarry on the road for such an end ; we must therefore 
suppose that it was on the voyage back again that Aga- 
thokles — present, it seems, in person — attacked his confiding 
ally, besieged his city, walled it in from sea to sea, and 
Agatho- brought mines and catapults to bear upon its wall. The 
tures^ Krotoniats and their master surrendered in sheer fear. But 
Krotdn. ^ad k e ^ er have fought to the death ; the houses were 

plundered and the men slaughtered. Agathokles then 
made an alliance with the neighbouring Iapygians and 
Peucetians; he left a garrison in Kroton and went on to 
Syracuse. 

Called It i s hard to say in which of all his Italian expeditions it 

Tarantines. was that Agathokles appeared as the successor of Kleo- 
nymos in the championship of Taras. One might say that 
it must needs have been the first of all, that no man or city 
could have trusted him after he had once shown himself in 
the land. It may specially be said that the alliance just 
spoken of with Peucetians and Iapygians looks like designs 
against Taras. But all changes of side are possible in these 
times, and Messapians had served under Kleonymos. But 
in truth there is no greater difficulty with the last story 
than \$ith the first. Agathokles had no need to show him- 
self personally in Italy for every Italiot and Italian to 
know what manner of man he was. His career in Sicily 
and in Africa must have been quite well enough known for 
the tyrant of K roton and the democracy of Taras to be fully 
aware of the kind of man with whom they had to deal. 
The truth would seem to be that there is no bound to the 
human power of being deluded, and that a man like Aga- 
thokles knew perfectly well that, after every deed of 
treachery and slaughter, he would find fresh victims ready 
to put' themselves into his power for another. And in his 
dealings with Taras we are not able to speak of treachery 
and slaughter ; for all that is recorded is the simple fact, 
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without date or detail, that the Tarantines did call him in chap. xii. 
as a helper. And that character seems best to fit in with 
the last recorded of his Italian campaigns. There he sets 
forth at the head of a great force, thirty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse, while his admiral Stilpon leads out 
the fleet to act in partnership. His commission is to lay Bruttian 
waste the sea-coast of the Bruttian country ; but he has of Agatho 
small success; most of his ships are lost in a storm 1 . His kl ^ s * 
master by land fares better. He besieges Hipponion, now 
in Bruttian hands, and takes the town by dint of military 
engines 2 . The Bruttians as a body are frightened at his 
success ; they make a treaty and give hostages ; he leaves 
a garrison in Hipponion, and withdraws to Syracuse — it 
may have been to Taras. When Agathokles' back is 
turned, the Bruttians repent them of their submission ; they 
break their oaths ; they march in full force on Hipponion ; 
they cut the garrison in pieces, and carry off their own 
hostages. They thus, we are told, set themselves free 
from the dominion of Agathokles 3 . A treaty with him 
seems to be looked on as the same thing with taking him 
to master. 

We hear no more ; Taras is not mentioned ; but this cam- 
paign or part of a campaign seems more like the achvof one 
charged with the relief of a Greek city than either that in 
which he conquered Korkyra or that in which he slew the 
men of Kroton. Rome and Taras were now at peace ; the 
championship of Taras would not imply hostility to Rome ; 
but Rome and the champion of Taras were not likely to 
look on one another with very friendly feelings. But on 
the Tarantine position of Agathokles there is not a word to 
say beyond guess-work. If it had to do with the campaign 
of Hipponion, it must have come very late in his life. That 
is the last warfare of Agathokles that is recorded ; it may 

[* Diod. xxi. fr. 8.] [ 2 lb.] 

[* lb. ; dir(\v9Tj<iav 3 Aya$otc\iovs Svyaorf/aj.] 

I i % 
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not have been the last that he waged ; it was assuredly not 
the last that he designed. 

* “ When he was seventy-two years old and had reigned 
twenty-eight years, he began to think of his old warfare,, 
and began to plan another expedition against Carthage 1 . 
To this end he got together a great army and fleet, and 
had a camp pitched near iEtna, where his grandson Archa- 
gathos commanded. But Agathokles felt himself failing, 
and thought it time to provide for the succession. For 
this he chose his son Agathokles, which naturally gave 
offence to his grandson, Archagathos, the son of his elder 
son, who moreover had shown greater capacity for com- 
mand. The old Agathokles sent orders to Archagathos to 
give up the command of the army to his uncle. On this 
he rebelled ; he slew his uncle, and began to conspire the 
death of his grandfather. He is said to have engaged one 
Mainon, a special favourite of the old tyrant, whom he had 
spared in the massacre at Segesta on account of his beauty, 
to get rid of him by a lingering poison. When Agatho- 
kles felt that his end was coming, he sent away his wife 
and his young children to the care of King Ptolemy in 
Egypt 2 , and was quite alone. He held one more assembly 
of the people. He told them not to continue his power 

* From Story of Sicily, p. 259. 

[* For Agathokles’ preparations for a new campaign against Carthage 
and his poisoning by Maindn, see Diod. xxi. fr. 16.] 

[ 2 Justin, xxiii. 2. Droysen(G. d. H. i. 602) points out that, owing to 
his treaty with Ddm§trios, Agathokles had at this time taken up a hostile 
position towards Ptolemy and the Egyptians. According to this view, he 
sent Theoxena and her children to Egypt, not for their own safety, but 
that they might not stand in the way of his son Agathokles, whom he 
had marked out for the succession. This Agathoklds was, however, slain 
by Archagathos.] 
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to any one else, and specially to punish the rebellion and chap. xii. 
impiety of his grandson. And so he died, his body, some 
said, being put on the pile for burning before he was fully 
•dead.” 

The last public act of Agathokles, when he found that, Syracusan 
perhaps both through sickness and poison, perhaps through addled 
sickness only, his life was ebbing away, was [as we have 
seen] to call one more assembly of the Syracusan people l . kids. 
There is every reason to believe that, through the whole 
course of his reign, the holding of the ordinary assemblies 
had never stopped. In the latter half of his reign, when 
one massacre after another had got rid of all the party of 
opposition, there was less reason than ever why the general, 
tyrant, king, whatever we choose to call him should shrink 
from gathering together those to whom he had done no 
damage, and who were not likely to threaten him with 
any. The bloodiest of tyrants had been so bloody that he 
could afford to be the mildest for the rest of his days. 

But this last time he had something more serious to do His 
than simply to crack his jokes for the amusement of an testament, 
admiring mob. The short report of his speech makes him 
set forth the impiety of his grandson and call uptm the 
people to punish him ; he is further made to say that he 
restores to them the democracy 2 . Agathokles, captain- 
general of Syracuse, would hardly have used this formula; 
he would have said that there was no democracy to restore, 
because no democracy had ever been abolished. The people 
of Syracuse were there in their lawful assembly, listening 
to the chief magistrate whom they themselves had chosen. 

What he most likely meant was that he had no wish that 
the people of Syracuse should continue his extraordinary 
powers to any member of his family. The son whom he 

[ l Liod. xxi. fr. 16 ; \KK\r)<na.o as t6v Aa<$v.] 

[ 2 lb. ; ra) Srjpy ity brjfioKpariau €<p7)<rtv airo&Sora*.] 
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chap. xn. had wished to succeed him was dead; his grandson was 
the last man to whom he would wish to hand on anything. 
It was from fear of him that he had sent his wife and his 
young children away. He bade them, instead of voting, 
any special powers to Archagathos, to punish him for his 
crimes. If no such special vote was passed in favour of 
Archagathos or of any one else, the commonwealth would 
go on in its ordinary course; no formal restoration of 
democracy was needed. But with such a people as endless 
revolutions winding up with his own twenty-eight years of 
dominion had made the people of Syracuse, the last will 
of Agathokles hardly came to more than “ After me, the 
deluge.” 



[SUPPLEMENT Y. 

(By the Editor .) 


The “ Despot’s Progress” on the Coinage of 
Agathokles. 

The “ Despot’s Progress ” is well marked on the coinage of Demo- 
Agathokles \ In the earliest period of his rule — though the 8ty * e 
coinage appears to have been remodelled by the restoration of observed 
a gold currency in place of the electrum introduced by Timoleon 0 f 
and the revival of tetradrachms which had ceased to be struck Agatho- 


since the early part of Dionysus’ reign— the democratic style 
was still observed. The coinage was more prolific, being supplied 
by the confiscated property of Agathokles’ enemies. It was more 
magnificent, and of pure metal, for the pay of his numerous mer- 
cenaries and that by his show of wealth the tyrant might increase 
his influence. But the inscription is still 2YPAK02IQN. For the 
first time, however, the claim to the dominion over the whole 
island is marked by the introduction of the triskeU both as 
the principal type and as a symbol in the field. (See Holm, G. S '. 
ii. 483, and his La Triquetra ne ’ monumenti delV ’ Antichitct , 
Kivista Sicula, 1871.) Nor is the revival of larger silver pieces 
in the shape of the tetradrachms, and of a head of Persephone 
copied from that by the great engraver Eusenetos as it appears 
on the “ Medallions ” of Dionysus' time, without its significance. 
Though disused at Syracuse, coins of the same denomination had 
been long abundantly issued by the Carthaginian cities and com- 
manders in Sicily, and had become the traditional currency of 
their mercenaries. It was no doubt to suit the taste of this 


kies’ 
coinage. 


1 For the coinage of Agathokles see especially Head, Coinage of 8yraeus$ t 
pp. 42 seqq. 
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mercenary element, which was ever ready to serve the master 
who paid it best, that Agathokles now made the principal 
silver coin of Syracuse uniform with the Carthaginian “ Camp- 
pieces ” and the prolific mintage of Ras Melkart and Panormos. 
And as such it is an ominous sign. For the Syracusans them- 
selves the change was not needed, and for the domestic needs 
of Greek Sicily the Corinthian “ Pegasi ” of ten litrse continued 
to be issued. But the new tetradrachms were essentially a mer- 
cenary currency. 

In the second period of Agathokles’ coinage we find a record 
of his African victories. These coins were therefore struck later 
than August, n.c. 310. The most remarkable is a gold stater 
(Imhoof-Blumer, Num. Zeitschr. iii. PI. v. 2, and p. 43 ; Head, 
op. cit. pp. 46, 47) presenting on the obverse side a youthful head 
coifed in an elephant’s skin, and on the reverse a winged Pallas 
with an owl at her feet and the legend ArA0OKAEO2. This coin 
(see above, p. 410, n. 2) has been brought into connexion with 
the story of Agathokles’ letting fly the owls in the face of the 
Carthaginians on the occasion of his victory over Hannon and 
Bomilkar. What is more certain is that Agathokles in the case 
of this issue simply adapted the tetradrachm types of his Egyptian 
contemporary Ptolemy Sot&r, struck from c. 31 1 to 305, upon 
which the head of Alexander the Great covered with a lion’s skin 
is coupled with a similar figure of Pallas Promachos on the reverse, 
with the difference, however, that she is there wingless, and that 
an eagle stands at her feet in place of the owl. And the most 
natural deduction to be drawn from this correspondence is that this 
coin was struck after the junction with Agathokles’ Afr ican army 
of the KyrSnsean contingent under Ptolemy’s officer Ophelias in 
308 b.c. On the murder of Ophelias, Agathokles, as regards at 
least one part of his forces, usurped the authority of a Diadochos , 
and may even have made use of a Kyr^ngean die-sinker from 
Ophelias’ following ; not, it may be suspected, without a definite 
political intention. It only remained to substitute ArA0OKAEO2 
for the legend AAE3ANAPEI0N IITOAEMAIOY which Ptolemy 
about this time introduced in place of the earlier AAEEANAPOY 
or the Doric IITOAEMAIQ of his KyrSnaean staters, and thus the 
Macedonian example served the Sicilian tyrant for the first 
introduction of the name of an individual magistrate on a Syra- 
cusan coin. Dionysios in the height of his power had never 
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ventured on such an innovation; it is probable that such an 
assertion of his personal authority had not so much as crossed 
his mind. 

But while on his gold staters — struck perhaps for a special Tetra- 
ofcject, and so rare that only a single example is at present ^^ ims 
known — Agathokl^s freely followed the example, now being set African 
by the Diadochoi, of inserting his own name, upon the abundant tro P h y* 
silver coinage issued about the same time he had recourse to 
a more indirect method of asserting his personal supremacy. The 
most distinct numismatic monument of his African victories is 
to be found in the issue of a fine tetradrachm series having on 
their obverse side a youthful head of the Kor6 accompanied by 
the inscription KOPA2, and on the reverse a winged Nik6 erecting 
a trophy — a design which presents a distinct parallel to certain 
coins of Seleukos I, struck after b.c. 306. In the field of these coins 
there appears the triskele — the emblem of Sicilian dominion — 
and opposite it, in place of the older civic legend 2YPAK02I&N, still 
universal in the first period of the tyrant's coinage, the name Indirect 
of Agathokl^s in the adjectival form ArA 0 OKAEIO 2 . Whether, ^on°of C " 
as on the contemporary Ptolemaic coins with the inscription Agatho- 
AAEEANAPEION, this adjectival form refers to the coin itself (perhaps kles name ‘ 
dKTTdrrjp), or whether, as has been suggested (Kenner, Munzsamm- 
lung des Stiftes St. Florian, p. 15; Head, Coinage of Syracuse , 
p. 47 ), it is to be coupled with the NIKH expressed in the type, it 
is not easy to determine, and the vagueness of the inscription was 
perhaps itself not without intention. So much, however, at least 
is clear, that such a mode of inscription shows a certain hesitation 
on Agathokl6s' part to insert his own name in its baldest form 
in the place of that of the Syracusans. The trophy itself, from 
the conical form of the helmet, appears to have been specifically 
Carthaginian, and from the existence of two distinct classes of 
these coins, one of fine Syracusan work, the other of much ruder 
fabric, there can be little doubt that many of them were struck 
by Agathokles in Africa. (See G. Romano, Sopra alcune monete 
scoverte in Sicilia } &c., p. 12.) On the other hand the monogram 
A/ that appears on the finer variety has been reasonably brought 
into connexion with the name of Antandros (Romano, op. cit ., 17), 
the brother whom Agathokles had left behind him as his governor 
in Syracuse. The dedication to Persephone the Virgin recalls 
the special vow of Agathokles to the Sicilian Goddesses, and the 
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dedication of his ships on the occasion of his landing on the 
African shore (see p. 401 and note 3). Another reference to 
Agathokl^s’ African enterprise may be found upon some of his 
bronze coins belonging to the same period of his history. The 
type in question, which bears on one side the youthful head of 
H§rakl6s, displays upon the other a lion passant which has here 
been thought to symbolize Libya (Head, op. cit., p. 50). It is note- 
worthy that on this and the other bronze types of Agathokies* 
Second Period the name 2YPAK02IGN was still retained, although 
it had been banished from the more precious metals. 

But with the definite adoption of the royal title by AgathoklSs, 
shortly after 305 b.c. (see p. 443, n. 3), even this last remaining 
trace of autonomous mintage disappears from the Syracusan dies. 
On the gold staters now struck — no longer on the Attic but on 
the old Syracusan standard of ninety grains 1 — the full royal style 
is given, ArA0OKAEO2 BA2IAE02. Above and below a thunderbolt, 
the same appears on the bronze coins, though on the silver eight- 
litra pieces, now issued, in accordance with the new gold standard, 
there is no legend and the triskele alone indicates their attribu- 
tion to the Lord of Sicily. 

It will be seen that the coinage of AgathoklSs divides itself 
into three well-marked periods which afford an interesting illus- 
tration of the “ Despot’s Progress.” In the first, which extends 
from his assumption of supreme power in 317 b.c. to some time 
after his landing in Africa 2 — perhaps to 308 b.c — he still so far 
observed the constitutional usage as to allow the Syracusans to 
go on striking coins in their own name. In the Second Period, 
which goes down to the time when Agathokl^s became king, the 
civic name disappears, at least from the silver coinage, and that of 
the “ Guardian of the Peace " and actual tyrant is put forward in 
a more or less direct fashion, though without any indication of 

1 Head, op. cit. } p. 5 1, considers that the relation of gold to silver was at this 
time as 1 : 12, and that therefore these gold staters of AgathoklSs were equal to 
only 80 instead of as formerly 100 litrae. They were equal to 10 silver pieces 
of 8 litrae, to which weight the Syracusan “ Pegasi ” were now accordingly 
reduced. 

2 The monogram A appears on some of the tetradrachms of the earlier 
class, and if it be rightly referred to Agathokles’ brother Antandros, whom 
he left behind him as his lieutenant at Syracuse, this fact would show 
that the earlier coinage continued for some little time after Agathokles’ 
departure. 
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Iris official position. Finally, from about B.c. 304 onwards, Aga- 
thoklGs placed upon his coins both his name and his royal title. 
But in no case, even on his latest issues, did Agathokl&s introduce 
his own likeness. The heads are those of Pallas and Artemis. 
It* was not till Hier6n the Second's time, a generation later, that 
the portrait of the reigning sovereign made its first appearance on 
the Syracusan dies.] 
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[There is a slight lacuna at the beginning of this Appendix.] 

The Authorities for the reion of Dionysios. 

Of the supreme value of the first work of Philistos there can be 
no doubt. It was the writing of a man thoroughly well informed 
and thoroughly able to make use of what he knew. The part which 
was contemporary would have given us exactly what we want, the 
means of balancing Thucydides with a Syracusan writer of merit 
only inferior to his own. During the time which this first work 
embraced there was but little room for the partiality with which 
Philistos is charged iu his later writings. Dionysios could not 
yet have come on the field as a prominent actor. The continuation 
of the Sicilian History, the History of Dionysios, written during 
a large part of it with equal means of knowledge, lies under grave 
suspicion as to the good faith of the writer. His four books of 
the history of Dionysios were written after his banishment by 
Dionysios (Plut. Dion, 19), and he is said, in the hope of obtaining 
his recall, to have left out the tyrant's worst deeds (Paus. i. 13. 9 ; 
ct fic nal $iKktto$ alriav diKaiav ctXrjfav, tntXntfap ttjv iv “SvpaKoinrats 
KaOoSoVj anoKpvcfiaoOai r&v Aiowcrlov ra uyocriooTara). On this head 
there is a general consent against him. Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
(De Vett. Script. Cons. iii. 2) in the midst of a good deal of 
stylistic ” talk which does not much matter, here comes to a point 
of fact ; $tXi 0 Tos Sc piprjTrjs c<m QovKvbibov, e£o) tov t) '6ovs' to pkv yap 
eXtvdtpov Kat <ppovr)paros fiforoV tovto $c SfpamvnKov rrjs rvpdvvm #cal 

aXAcov irAcoi/cftas, Plutarch, who speaks so respectfully of his 
earlier work, has a whole chapter (Dion, 36) against him on this 
head. Timaios is praised for finding fault with him and Ephoros 
blamed for speaking well of him. Plutarch’s own picture of 
Philistos at this stage stands thus ; 6s, Kalirsp t>v davoraros dbUo ts 
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npaypaai Ka\ now] pots fjBtoiv tvcrxfjpovas ah las ircpifiaXeiv, na\ \6yovs 
fX°VTas Kocrpov c£evpe!v, avrds avrov ov bvvarai navra prjxavapcvos c£e- 
\ea6ai rfjs ypafprjs, o>s ov (piXorvpavvoTaros av6pto7r<ov yevoiro, Ka\ paXiora 
navrcov del ^Xcotra? *at flavpacras rpvcprjp kq\ bvvapip /cat ttKovtovs Kai 
yapovs tovs to )p rvpavv up, , 

These last words are very striking. They seem so completely 
to hit off not a few writers of later times. It is not only in the 
days of Philistos that the wealth and marriages of kings, and of 
tyrants also, are more thought of than the doings or the sufferings 
of nations. Philistos in short had become a courtier, neither more 
nor less ; he wrote as a courtier, and that one with his own 
interests' to serve. To take another illustration, after his Gothic 
War he wrote Anecdota; only this time the Anecdota were not 
scandalous, but flattering. The work must have been on the same 
level of credibility as any other partisan work, remembering that 
it was the work of a partisan, who, at least down to the time of 
his banishment, had the best means of knowing everything. In 
these days of “rehabilitation,” one would give something for a 
favourable picture of Dionysios from one who may, after all, have 
perceived some better points in him. and who, at any rate, if he 
did lie, knew that he was lying. 

Of the contents of these four books we know something. In the 
first, the eighth of the whole series, beginning after the fall of 
Akragas, he must have recorded the rise of Dionysios to power, 
and he took in the Punic war that began in 387. He specially 
described (Theon, ii. 11) the military preparations of Dionysios. 
In the fourth or eleventh he had occasion (Steph. Byz, in T vpaqra* 
Mvorta, NovKpi??) to speak of several Italian towns, which implies 
a narrative of Dionysios' later dealings with Italy, and he specially 
dwelled on the sumptuous funeral of the tyrant (The6n, ii. 1 1 ; 
Plut. Pel. 34). This book must therefore have been finished after 
the death of the elder Dionysios, perhaps immediately on his recall 
(see Grote, ch. lxxxiii). Of the two books devoted to the acts of 
the younger Dionysios no fragments of any importance seem to be 
preserved. From the notice of Athanas in Diodoros, xv. 94, it must 
have gone down to the year 363. 

Another seemingly contemporary writer of Sicilian history in 
the time of Dionysios was Hermeias • of Methymna, who wrote, 
according to Diodoros (xv. 37), ten or twelve (according to different 
reckonings) books of 2 ix«Xt<a, coming down to the year 376 before 
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Christ. Our one reference to him is in Ath6naio$ (x. 51), where 
he speaks of the events of the year 402. 

The continuator of Philistos was another native Syracusan, also 
a contemporary and actor, but on the opposite side. This was 
Athanis or Athanas, of whom also our remains and notices are but 
small. According to Diodoros (xv. 94) he began with the acts of 
Dion in 356, and wrote thirteen books, which (Plut. Tim. 23, 37) 
went down at least to the death of Timoledn. He then filled up 
the gap of seven years (363-356) between Philistos and himself in 

one book (rrpocraviXa^ top aypacfiov \povov ircov iirra clttq rijs $t\l<rrov 
(Twra^fcos ip pta ftlfiXco' tcai bie\6cop ras npd&ts iv K«j)a\uioi 9 avve x*} Trjv 
[(rropiav inolr}(T€p). His few fragments, preserved by Ath&naios and 
Plutarch, are useful in their places. That he had a hand in the 
story which he describes appears from a fragment of Theopompos 
(212 ; C. Muller, i. 313). Another writer who was also an actor 
was Timonid6s of Leukas, of whom Plutarch (Dion, 3 1) has preserved 
some fragments, and in one or two references elsewhere (C. Muller, 
ii. 83) it seems that his name (an odd confusion) should be 
substituted for that of Simonides. 

We have for some time past been for the more part dealing with 
the writings of men of action, who recorded the events of their 
own time in which they took a part. Such were Philistos, 
Athanis, and Timonid^s. And Thucydides himself comes under 
the same general head, an actor in Thrace, if he were only an 
inquirer in Sicily. We now come to writers of less practical 
experience, a class whom Polybios (xii. 25/) carefully marks off from 
the others. We begin with two of the most famous pupils of the 
rhetorical school of Isokrat6s. First comes Ephoros of tlie Asiatic 
Kym6, with his thirty books of Universal History, stretching from 
the return of the H6rakleids to his own time. His narrative 
ended in the year 357 before Christ; it was continued by his son 
D&nophilos down to the year 341. The continuation, as Brunet 
de Presle (28) remarks, was sometimes quoted as the work of the 
father (see Diod. iv. 1; xvi. 14, 76). Ephoros is in no sense 
a specially Sicilian historian ; our island came in only for its share 
with the rest of the world. In his fourth book, devoted to the 
geography of Europe, he naturally spoke of that of Sicily (Strabo, 
vi. 2. 1), and we can see from the references in Dioddros and 
Stephen of Byzantium that he must in the course of his narrative 
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have found a good deal to say about Sicilian matters. Polybios, 
while he charges him with knowing nothing of military and little 
of naval affairs (xii. 25 /), still (xii. 23, 28) speaks a good word for 
him against the attacks of Timaios ; but one is bound to say that 
in the endless cases where Diodoros quotes both Ephoros aad 
Timaios for the numbers of the same army, it is always Ephoros 
who gives the larger figure. Ephoros was doubtless one of 
Diodoros’ chief authorities in some parts of his story. Yet it does 
seem a little daring to give, as some German scholars do, a direct 
reference to Ephoros where Diodoros does not quote him by name, 
just as if they had his thirty books lying open before them. 

Ephoros, according to the well-known saying of his master 
Isokrat^s (Cic. Orator, 56), needed spurs, while his fellow-scholar 
Theopompos of Chios needed reins. Theopompos was therefore 
set to write the history of his own times. He must have been 
a more direct authority for Sicilian affairs than Ephoros. It is 
not clear whether the twelve books of Hellenika , in which he 
continued the story of Thucydides from the year 412 before Christ 
to the battle of Knidos in 394, touched at all upon Sicily. None 
of the extant fragments refer to any Sicilian matter. In his other 
work, the Philippika, whose fifty-eight books took in the years 
360-336 (Diod. xvi. 3), he devoted three to Sicily, and he is 
largely quoted by Plutarch and others for the time of Dion and 
Timoleon. There is however some confusion or other in the passage 
(xvi. 71) in which Diodoros tells us of these Sicilian books ; 

Geonopiros 6 Xios iv rfj t&v $t\nrjwc<i)v laTopla KareYa£e rpeh ftlfiXovs 
treptfyoiJo'ay SnceXtfcds npafais, dp£apcvos di dno ttjs Aiowcriov rov 7 rp€cr- 
ftvTcpov tv paw Ido s, 8irj\6c XP° U0V ntVTT]KOVTa, kcll KareoTexf/ev cts rrjv 
€K 7 tt(i)<jiv At ovvatov rov vtcorepov, ct (Ti 8e at fiiftKoi rpHSy airo rrjs pi as 
T€<T(rapaKoarr)s d\pi rijs Tplrrjs /cat Tto-arapaKOOTrjs, 

The passage is examined by Brunet de Prfcsle, 34, and C. Muller, 
i. lxxii. It is plain from Ath^naios, x. 47, and from several refer- 
ences in Stephen of Byzantium, that Theopompos treated of Sicilian 
affairs, and specially of the younger Dionysios, in his thirty-ninth 
book. It would seem then that the three Sicilian books were not 
xii, xlii, xliii, but xxxix, xl, xii. The mistake does not seem very 
wonderful. The chronology is more puzzling. It appears that 
Theopompos recorded the second driving out of Dionysios the 
Younger in 343. I do not know that this is proved by the reference 
in Plutarch, Tim. 4, which shows that Theopompos recorded the 
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slaying of Timophan^s, because he most likely told that as a piece 
of Corinthian history in its proper place. But it does seem to be 
proved by the reference in Polybios (xii. 4 a) which speaks of the 
ex- tyrant going to Corinth. Fifty years back from this time, 
$93“343> would pretty well carry us to the time when Theopompos 
ended his first work. But if apfa/itpo? anb rrjt Atowaiov tov jrpfafUv- 
rcpov rvpawibos means, as it most naturally would, from the acces- 
sion of Dionysios the Elder, the fifty years must be counted from 
the first driving out of Dionysios the Younger, 405-356. It seems 
most likely then that Diodoros confounded the two drivings out, 
and that he really meant to say that the Sicilian books of 
Theopompos took in the whole time from 405 to 343. In either 
case there is the difficulty that the fifty years cover the thirty-four 
years between 394, when Theopompos ended his Ilellenika , and 
360, when he began his PhilipjriJca. The most likely explanation 
is that the three Sicilian books of Theopompos were something 
like the two Sicilian books of Thucydides. They may well 
have contained a minute account of Sicilian affairs from 360 to 
343, prefaced by a sketch of the events from 405 to 360. More- 
over, from Strabo vii. 5. 9 and the other fragments collected by 
C. Muller, i. 302, it looks as if Theopompos must have said some- 
thing about the action of Dionysios in Italy and on the Hadriatic 
in 387-5, in his twenty-first book. That that book contained 
mention of those parts appears from Stephen of Byzantium in 
Arjbfara. That the name of Dionysios was found in it appears 
from Athenaios, vi. 77. All this must have come in one of the 
digressions from his main subject for which Theopompos is blamed 
of some. 

We may pass by Diyllos of Athens, who is mentioned several 
times by Diodoros, and is said (xvi. 14) to have treated of the 
affairs of Sicily. In the few fragments that have come down to us 
(C. Mtiller, ii. 360) there is nothing bearing on Sicilian affairs. 
According to another passage of Diodoros (xvi. 76) he ended his 
work with the death of Philip in b. c. 336, but Athlnaios (iv. 41) 
refers to him for later events, and the very passage seems (C. 
Mttller, ii. 360) to be followed by Dioddros (xix. 52), and he has 
a later reference to him still in a fragment of the twenty-first 
book. Nymphoddros of Syracuse is a writer of the same age, whom 
Ebert (Diss. Sic. 180) has taken under his special patronage. He 
has in his work irtpl r& v eV 2ikc\Iq Bavpa&pemv (Athenaios, xiii. 55) 
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supplied us with several references on local matters, and with one 
precious about the god Hadranus (see vol. i. p. 187). So has 
Kallias of Syracuse, a writer of the age of Agathokles, whom Dio- 
doros, in a fragment of the same book, followed by Souidas, blames 
for his partiality to that tyrant. Dionysios (A. R. i. 72) quotes him 
for views as to the foundation of Rome. Antandros, brother of 
Agathokles, is referred to by Dicdoros as a writer of history (avros 
vvyy pafavs) ; but of whom not a fragment has come down to us. 
D6mochar£s, nephew of Demosthenes the orator, is quoted by 
Lucian (De longsevis, 10) for the age of Agathokles at the time of 
his death ; he must therefore have touched on Sicilian matters in 
his Histories, of which Plutarch and Athenaios have preserved 
some other fragments. Douris of Samos, the alleged illegitimate 
descendant of Alkibiades, among his other historical works, wrote 
specially rd nepi 'kyaOoKkta, of which some fragments remain. (See 
P- 367. 3 -) 

Of far more importance for Sicilian history than any of these 
last must have been the famous Timaios, son of Andromachos of 
Tauromenion, of whom large fragments remain, and whom Polybios 
picked out for special criticism. 


APPENDIX II. 

The Debate in the Council of Dionysios. 

(See p. 19.) 

Diodoros tells this story twice, the first time in its natural 
order in xiv. 8, the second time in xx. 78, when comparing the 
conduct of Dionysios with that of Agathokles when he offered 
(c. 77) to give up the tyranny to Deinokrat£s. In both versions 
Heloris utters the epigrammatic saying, Kokov ivra^ov - rj r vpavm. 
Some modern writers have found this a little difficult to translate, 
as Arnold (Hist. Rome, i. 464), who renders it “ a king’s robe is 
a noble winding-sheet, 1 ” and Grote (x. 644), “ that the royal robe was 
the only honourable funeral garment/' Holm (ii. 102) is literal ; 
“das beste Sterbekleicl sei die Tyrannis.” There is a difficulty 
certainly ; rvpavm can hardly be ivrdfyiov, and there is the question 
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whether a man speaking to Dionysios himself would have used 
the word rvpauvis. Perhaps in a private conclave one so near as 
Hel6ris might; but one suspects something of translation in the 
reporter. 

% In the first version, Polyxenos gives the advice to ride to the 
Campanians ; d(iv XaftovTa rbv o^vrarov tirirov (is rt)v rS>v Kap\rfbovioiv 
( niKpardav a(f>nrn(vaai npos tovs Kapiravovs. The third speech, here 
attributed to Philistos, is a retort to that of Polyxenos ; QiUotos 
b p( to. ravra ras i<rrop£as (rvvra^ap(vos y dvTdivbiv HoAu^evo), trpo(Ti}K(iv y 
(<!>*}, Al OVVfTKy OVK ((f) 47 T 7 TOU 0(0 VTOS (KITrjBqP (K Ttjs TVpaVVlboSy d\\d TOV 

<tk(\ovs (\Kop(vov irpotTninTHP. In the second version the speech 
of Polyxenos is left out ; there is therefore no reference to a horse 
in the last speech, which is here put into the mouth of Dionysios' 
kinsman (6 ktjB((ttt]s) Megakl^s, and stands thus ; on Set rbv (k t fjs 
rvpavviftos iKnlnrovra rov crKe'Xovs (kKoptvov anuvcu kcu pfj Kara irpoaiptfriv 
diraWarT(a6oi. 

In this case we may almost say that we know, as opposed to 
clever guessing, whom Diodoros followed in these two different 
accounts. Plutarch (Di6n, 35) quotes Timaios as saying that the 
boys dragged about the body of Philistos by a lame leg (see 
p. 266), and that men mocked, because it was he who had told 
Dionysios prj (< Tvpauvibos <f>vy(~iu innco rd\(i \pd)p(vw y dUa tov 
atce'Xovs (Xkoimvov. Then Plutarch adds emphatically that Philistos, 
in his own history, attributed the saying to another and not to 
himself. This statement of Plutarch, who had read both Timaios 
and Philistos, has all the force of a correction. We may be 
pretty sure that, in the first version, Diodoros is following Timaios 
and in the second Philistos. It was Megakl^s and not Philistos 
who made the remark about the leg. But we need not infer either 
that Polyxenos did not suggest the ride to the Campanians or that 
Philistos did not mention the suggestion. It seems to fit on well 
with the message to the Campanians which follows, though a very 
clever guesser might say that it was made out of that. It is more 
obvious that Diod6ros mentioned it in his direct narrative, where 
it was a natural part of the story, but left it out in its second 
reference, where it did not at all bear on his argument. 

We have then the real story, as told by Philistos, and either 
carelessly or wilfully altered by Timaios, so as to make the fate 
of Philistos himself point a moral. But we may be sure that both 
were right in the time which they assigned to the story, namely 

K k 2 
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when Dionysios was besieged by the Syracusans. A contemporary 
at a distance tells it incidentally, and puts it at a later time, 
which is clearly wrong, Isokrat£s, in the speech which he puts 
into the mouth of Archidamos (c. 44), quotes the saying a>s icaXdu 
(<ttiv €vrd(f)iov t) rvpawls as said to Dionysios by a nameless friend 
during the Carthaginian siege. The other sayings he does not 
mention. Of course the incidental reference of Isokrat6s is 
nothing against the direct statement of Philistos ; it simply shows 
how easily stories, then as now, got out of their places. The 
saying about the tvrd(f)tov has far more point for a tyrant besieged 
by his own citizens than for one besieged by foreign enemies. 
And Dionysios, when besieged by the Carthaginians, could not 
have called on men in the Carthaginian service to help him. 

The saying about ivrafyiov was one which was likely often to 
be quoted. Plutarch refers to it more than once in his other 
writings, as Cato Major, 24, An Seni sit Ger. Rep. i. In this 
last place he denies the position and adds the moral comment ; dXX’ 
ckciVo) ye rrjv pouapxlau pera rrjs dbiKias prj navaanSat, crvp<j)opav reXcco- 
rcpav enoirjo-e. In the Apophthegms (Dionys. 2) he has got hold 
of quite another and an opposite story. The occasion is the same, 
for it is said to be iird iv apxjj rrjv Tvpavvibos inoXiopKeiro, (Tvardirraiv 
in avrov rwi/ noXirwv, But now his friends exhort him to give 
up the tyranny to save his life {pi piv $1X01 awefi ovXcvov dnaWayfjvai 
Trjs dpxrjij cl prj fiovXcrai KpaTrjdcis dnoOavtiv ). He sees an OX die 
very easily at the hand of the butcher, and says that he will not 
give up so great a dominion through fear of so short a business 
as death {ovk arjbes € (ttiv ovtco fipaxvv ovra rbv Bdvarov (pofirjBivras 
1 rjpas dpxyv iyKaTaXtnclv Tt]XiKavTJ]v 

iElian (V. H. iv. 20) quotes the ivrd<ptov story, but places it 
in the Carthaginian siege and calls the speaker Hellopid^s. 

Livy (xxiv. 22), or Damarata the daughter of the second Hierdn, 
if the words are really hers, got much further wrong. Here, not 
as usual the cWd^ioi/, but the speech of Megakl^s appears, only 
put into the mouth of Dionysios; “Admonet saepe usurpatae 
Dionysii tyranni vocis, qua pedibus tractum, non insidentem equo, 
relinquere tyrannidem dixerit debere.” Here the “ insidentem 
equo" very feebly represents i(j> tnnov Siouros hn^v with its 
special reference. 

But the grandest reference ever made to the story is when the 
Empress Theodora, or Procopius in her name (Bell. Pers. i. 24), 
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quotes the words of Heloris, without mention of him or of Diony- 
sios. When, during the Nika sedition, it is debated in Justinian's 
councils whether to abide or to fly, Theodora makes a speech in 
which she says for herself, prj yap hv yevolfirjv rrjs aXovpytbos Tavrr)s 
Xvphy and adds, speaking to the Emperor, (tk6itci ptvrot prj 8iaor<o- 
Btvn £vpfirj(j€TaL croi rjdtaTa hv rrjs avrrjpias rov Oavarov dvraXXd^aaOai.* 
e/i€ yap ns Ka\ rraXaios apecrKU Xdyor, a>? KaXov €vrd(piov fj fiaviXeia fort. 
The change from rvpawis to ftao-iktla is of course needful when the 
counsel is addressed to an acknowledged sovereign. And the 
SXovpyis supplies exactly what is wanted for the (pratfriov. Speak- 
ing to a lawful prince, *aXo v wrafpiov f) aXovpyis would come in 
well ; only was Dionysios, either as rvpawos or as (rrpanjyos auro- 
Kpdrcop , entitled to an &\ovpyls 1 A rvpavviKr) io6r}s is spoken of. 
What was it like 1 See Grote, x. 644 ; Holm, ii. 430. [AthGnaios 
(x. 47) speaks of the hQrjra rrjv iroiKiXrjv of Nysaios. See p. 291, 
n. 2.] 


APPENDIX HI. 

The Site of the Hexapyla. (See p. 48.) 

The Hexapyla ( c E£d7rvAa, Diod. xiii. 18) or Hexapylon (Livy, 
xxv. 24) is not really described by either writer. 

There are two points along the north brow of the hill where 
we distinctly see three roads up the hill meet. The thought 
comes into the head at each, Can this be the site of the Hexa- 
pylon 1 Was there in either case a gate at the head of each road, 
and did these gates form part of a single building ? If so, and 
if there were three gates on the inner side, we should make our 
six gates; only there would neither be six gates side by side, 
nor yet six gates behind one another. At the head of the modern 
road, at the point called Scala Greca , we see to the left of the road 
(going up) two marked ways, very near together, one of them 
with very deep wheel-tracks. At some distance to the right, with 
the foot of the path quite hidden round a corner of the hill, is the 
most remarkable way up in any part of Epipolai. It is wrought 
and turned with the greatest care ; it is nearly hidden from sight 
from down below, and care is taken that he who goes up shall have 
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his shielded side outwards. A friendly party could thus be 
brought up without any danger from below, while a hostile party 
climbing up would be exposed to every danger from above. There 
must have been a gate at the top of this road, and there clearly 
was another lower down. The lower part of this road is alto- 
gether away from the other roads to the left, and seem to stand 
in no relation to them. Its landing-place at the top is com- 
paratively near to theirs, though not near enough to be wrought 
into a single building with them, unless it were on a gigantic 
scale. This is clearly the most important made ascent — cut in 
the rock — to any part of Epipolai. If we conceive the Hexapylon 
as a building with six gates each behind the other, this might 
very well be the way up to it, and one of the other paths might 
lead to the smaller gate spoken of by Livy as being near it 
(xxv. 24), “ prope Hexapylon est portula.” 

The other group of gates are much closer together, but they 
are much further to the west than one fancies the Hexapylon to 
have been. A small projection of the hill has on its east side 
a road nearly as finished as the one just spoken of. Its lower 
part is not cut in the rock, but is supported on built stones ; at 
present it has not the same protection as the other road, but, 
as we are dealing with building, not with cutting, it may have 
been broken down. This path is carried on as a road or street 
for a great length southward across the hill. Just as it reaches 
the top of the cliff, it is joined on the eastern side by another 
road, and there is a third a little way to the east again. These 
three seem near enough to have been connected by a building of 
some kind. I do not think that there is another made ascent 
eastward till we come to the small posterns spoken of in the 
text. 

It is against this being the. site of the Hexapylon, and in favour 
of the other site by Scala Greca , that the wall of Dionysios is 
continued between the two points, while immediately to the east of 
Scala Greca I do not think there is any built wall along the edge 
of the cliff, though there seem to be signs of cut walls. This 
looks as if the built wall of Dionysios had started at this point 
from the end of an older wall of Tycha. But I do not rely on 
this with any very great confidence, as I have not tracked out 
the wall of Tycha with the same care as those of Epipolai or even 
as the wall on the cliff of Achradina. 
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Altogether I cannot positively commit myself to any exact site 
for the Hexapyla. It depends a good deal on what we fancy the 
Hexapylon to have been like. But it was certainly on the north 
side, not east of Scala Greca , and, I should say, not at any very 
great distance to the west. 


APPENDIX IV. 

The Foundation or Taubomenion. (See p. 108 seqq.) 

Oub account of the foundation of Tauromenion comes from two 
confused notices in Diodoros, and one in Strabo, which is quite 
as puzzling. But there is really no difficulty. Diodoros, copying 
from different authors, has reported their matter in a somewhat 
bungling fashion and perhaps a little out of place. He has also 
forgotten at a later stage what he had written at an earlier. All 
this we are quite used to in Diodoros. It is the place in Strabo 
which presents the real difficulty, if there be any. 

There is a passage in Diodoros (xvi. 7) which, if we had not 
read what he had already said in xiv. 58, we should certainly 
take for a record of the first foundation of Tauromenion. It comes 
amongst the history of Didn about 358 years before Christ. The 
account stands thus ; 

’A vbpdpaxos 6 Tavpofifvlrrjs, T ifialov fih tov ray laroplas (Tvyypd\j/avTOs 
irarrjp it Aoutg> /cat s ^ap-nporijn ftiafplpav, fjSpoicrc p*v rovs 

(K rrjS Nafou rijy KaTCKTKdfaifrrjs vno Aiovvcrlov TT(pi\fi<P$tvTas, oIklttcls 
8t tov \mep rrjs Na£ou AcJ<^>o v, tov ovop.a(6p,tvov T avpov, tfai pecvas kot 
avro v 7rX*ta> xpovov, airo rijy cVi rou Taupov povrjs &>i fopxurt Tavpopeviov, 

He goes on to say how the town grew, how its inhabitants 
became rich and the city famous, till it became a Homan colony 
in his own day. 

Now the description of Andromachos is TavpopevtTrjs, which 
would strictly imply that Tauromenion was already in being. 
Otherwise all that is said of his doings, including the naming 
of the place, reads as if Andromachos was the first founder. Dio- 
d6ros, no doubt with the writings of Andromachos’ son before 
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him, was so impressed with what he there read that he ^altogether 
forgot all that he had written about Tauromeniou, its first foun- 
dation and its history, in earlier books. He even told over again 
the story of the naming of the place which he had already told 
in the earlier account. We may be quite certain that, however, 
Timaios may have exalted the doings of his father, Andromachos 
did not found Tauromenion, but at most refounded it, or most 
likely simply received new citizens into an existing town. 

The earlier account in xiv. 59 comes in the year [397] when 
Dionysios and Himilkon are about to march along the eastern 
coast of Sicily to meet one another. Himilk6n has just destroyed 
Messana (see p. 106), and he bids Mag6n sail to Tauros (npoord£as 
napanXetv fir ) i tov \o(pov tov icaXovptvov T avpov). He then goes on 
to say that Tauros was at that moment — so I understand the 
story — in the process of settlement by Sikels and the patronage 
of Himilkon ; 

Tovtov $c Kam\r]<j)6Tts rjo-av SikcXoi, ov^vul pev rb n\r)Qo$ 8vrer, 
rjyfpova 8f ovk c^omy. rovroir de to pev irporepov Atowcrtoy (SedajKfi 
rrj v T<iiv N a|iW x^P av ’ T ° T€ & vtt 'lpi\Koovos 7 T€i(t6(vt(s fVayyeXt'aiy, 

TOV \6<f)0V KdTfXafioVTO' OXVpOV 8' SvTOS TOVTOVy Kal t6t€ Ka\ pfTCL TOV 

iroXfpov (Skovv avrbv, Tfl^oy 7r€pij3a\6pevoi’ Kal ttjv ttoXiv, 81 a to pfivaL 
tov s firl tov T avpov d0poi<r0fvras f Tavpopeviov wvopacrav. 

This, I conceive, comes from Philistos. The words /cal ptra t8 v 
noXfpov (5kow must surely have been written after Dionysios un- 
successful attack on Tauromenion recorded in xiv. 88, and long 
before the changes made by Andromachos. That is to say, the 
entry in xiv. 59 does not come from Timaios, while that in xvi. 7 
does. One might even think that it was written before Dionysios' 
taking of Tauromenion recorded in xiv. 96, but as some Sikels 
were still left (tovs ptv nXfta-rovg tgjv 2ik(Xcov f£e/3aXf), that 
is not absolutely necessary. In the narrative of the foundation, 
there is no difficulty whatever; only an event which had just 
been done or which more likely was still in doing is awkwardly 
brought in in the middle of the description of the two marches 
of Himilkon and Dionysios. The chief source of confusion is 
when we read just before of the march of Dionysios (xiv. 58) ; 

per a di ravra dirb r&v 2vpaKov<rd>v (Karov t£r)Kovra crradiovg npoayayo>v 
airavav ttjv Svvapiv, KaTfo-rpaTOTTtbtvtTf irtp\ rbv T avpov KaXovpivov. 

It is always hard to say to what lengths confusion might or 
might not reach in the mind of Diodoros. But one would certainly 
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think that, specially when dealing with eastern Sicily, he must 
have known that the Tauros in c. 58 and the Tauros in c. 59 
are two different places. But a more careful writer would have 
brought this out more clearly ; no doubt Philistos did. The 
Tauros described as only a hundred and sixty stadia from Syracuse 
is not the Tauros above Naxos, but the much lowlier Tauros just 
beyond Xiphonia. So Holm silently points out (G. S. ii. 1 ig, “also 
am Cap S. Croce ”). Dionysios did not get anywhere near the 
northern Tauros this time. 

The passage from Strabo is in vi. 2. 3. He has just casually 
mentioned that the wrecks of vessels swallowed up in the strait 
were cast on shore on the coast of Tauromenion, which thence 
got an unsavoury name ( KaraTroBevTWP be Ka\ biaKvOevroop ra pavayta 
napaavpeTat npbs rpova rfjs 'Tavpopevias fjv KaXovaiv ano rov avpirTotparos 
Koirpiav). He then speaks of Messana, Mamertina Civitas , as it 
was in his day, and how its people liked better to be called Mapep- 
Tipoi than He then goes on to say that Katana, now 

Homan Catina , had more inhabitants than Messana, but that 
Tauromenion had fewer than either. (This shows that it could 
then be put into comparison with them, which it certainly could 
not now.) 

0 Ikhtcu b r iKavos r] ir6\is [Meaafjvrf^ paWo v be K ardvr)' Kai yap oberj- 
Topas bebfKTai 'Papaiovs' r\rrov b' ap(f)oiv to Tavpopeviov. kui K ardvr) b* 
earl NafiW pep avrbip KTt<rpa, T avpopeviov be twv ev ZayicXaiau. 

This is a very hard passage. It would be a strange archaism 
to speak of any people as ZayKkahi in the days either of Strabo 
or of Dionysios. And if it means the people of Messana at any 
time since the overthrow of the sons of Anaxilas (see vol. ii. 
p. 3 1 5 seqq.), it sounds stranger still after the careful distinction 
just drawn about Mapepripoi and Mevarjpioi. And what people, Greek 
or barbarian, were at any time entitled to be called oi ev 
ZayuXatoi 1 I confess that 1 can make nothing out of the words, 
and I am amazed when Schubring (Umwanderung des Megarischen 
Meerbusens, p. 453) says quite calmly ; 

“ Strabo (268) meint unter Hyblas die Mutterstadt von Tauro- 
menion, Hybla Geleatis (Diod. 14. 59; oi 2uteXo\ KaTeiXrjfpbres t6v 
T avpov 

As Holm (G. S. ii. 437) says, to get this meaning, one must for 
ZayKkaiw read 2iKe\S>v. And, when one has performed this piece 
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of text-tinkering, one does not seem to be any nearer to a meaning. 
For the elaborate description in Diod. xiv. 88 (see p. 165 seqq.) 
cannot apply to Sikels at any Hybla, even Geleatis, but to Sikels 
much nearer to Naxos. Holm says further ; 

“ Wenn ZayicXaiuv richtig ist, konnen wir uns die Sache nur« 
in folgender Weise denken. Als Messana durch Himilkon zer- 
stort wurde, loste sich der alte Biirgerverband im Grossen und 
Ganzen auf. Diod. xiv. 78 lasst allerdings die Annahme zu, dass 
viele alte Messenier in die mit Lokrern, Medmaern, und pelopon- 
nesischen Messeniern neubevolkerte Stadt zuruckkehrten, aber alle 
werden es nicht gethan haben. Die alten Zanklaer, die ja sich 
immer etwas von den Messeniern geschieden hielten, gingen nach 
Hybla, wahrsckeinlich dem aetnaischen, und von da nach Tauro- 
menion.” 

All this may be so ; but, if so, one cannot help wishing that 
either Strabo or Diodoros had made the facts a little clearer. 
One can only say; “Nec scire fas esfc omnia/’ 

The topography of Tauromenion comes out best in the account 
of the unsuccessful attack of Dionysios in Diodoros, xiv. 88. 
Dionysios finds that a bad watch is kept on the akropolis (& a rrjv 
oxvporrjTa Kal rrjv vnepftoXrjv rov return;?, padvpovvras nepi rrjv Kara ttjv 
a.Kp6no\iv (fivXdKrjv e vpa>v ). He goes up — by night and in the snow — 
and seizes one akropolis (ptas ph aKponoXeas eKvpUwe). He then 
attacks the other part, and leads his army into the city (els to 
erepov pepos •napeHT'nevtiiv, €i<Tr)yay€ rrju ftvvapnv els rrjv iroXiu ). Then, 
tS>v 2iKeX(bv ciwceipevwv e£ vnepde^itov tokwv , he and liis company are 
driven out of the town and thrust down the heights. 

Here are several questions. Which are the two akropoleis of 
Tauromenion i As Dionysios took one akropolis, there must have 
been another. Which did Dionysios take? What is meant by 

the vneptiegioi t 6 ttoi ? 

I once thought that the two akropoleis were the Castle and 
Mola, and that Dionysios took the Castle. So Holm (G. S. ii. 
438) says it must have been, if the text is right. But then he 
wants to play tricks with the text, and for pias to read r rjs. Then 
there would be only one akropolis, namely the Castle. Nothing 
easier certainly than to get rid of facts in this way. But would 
any transcriber, finding r»)? in his text, have changed it into pias ? 
To be sure it is a little awkward, the pnas aKp<m 6 Xeas directly after 
Kara rr) v aKpSnoXiv) but that only means that, when Diod6ros wrote 
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the first phrase, he had not found out that there were two. The 
genuine text of Philistos, which Diodoros doubtless misunderstood 
and mangled, would of course make the whole thing clear; as 
we have not got it, we must make what meaning we can without. 
I have to thank Mr. Arthur Evans for an explanation which I now 
think agrees better with the facts and the topography than that 
which occurred separately to me and to Holm. The two akro- 
poleis are not Mola and the Castle, but the Castle and the hill 
of the theatre. This last is the one that Dionysios took. From 
that he burst into the town — -tls to erepov pepoy TrcipcioTrcow darjyaye 
rr) v hvvapiv €is ttjv 7 ToXtv. These last words certainly seem better to 
agree with an attack sideways, so to speak, from the hill of the 
theatre than with an attack directly downwards from the Castle. 
The theatre-hill, much lower than that of the Castle, stands some- 
what apart from the ledge on the mountain-side which forms the 
present town. When the town was, as the ancient walls show, 
much larger, it was doubtless less isolated from the town than 
it is now ; that is, it would have houses directly below it. But 
it was none the less isolated from the general mass of the hills, 
and, as directly commanding a part of the town, it could never 
have been left without special defence as an akropolis. It would 
be much more easy than the Castle hill to seize, as Dionysios did, 
without first occupying the town. One may conceive him march- 
ing round — the snow would not be on the lower ground — and 
making his attack from the west or even from the north. On this 
last side, from the lower part of the ancient town, near the temple 
which has become the church of Saint Pancras, the Castle hill and 
the theatre-hill, lower as the latter is, have a good deal the air 
of twin heights, while Mola withdraws behind and seems to be 
only one of several loftier points in the background. At the other 
end of the town, near the gate of Catania, Mola has somewhat 
more of the air of an akropolis, but an akropolis of the Corinthian 
sort. But then Akrokorinthos was the original Corinth, while 
there is no reason to think that Mola was the original Tauro- 
menion. If any one likes, all three may be reckoned as akropoleis, 
and Holm in one sentence shows a tendency to reckon more than 
two ; “ Nach Diod. xiv. 88 gab es wenigstens zwei Akropolen in 
Tauromenion.” My point is that the pia aKpoiroX is taken by Diony- 
sios was the hill of the theatre, and that thence he made his way 
into the town. 
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There is one difficulty certainly in looking on the theatre-hill 
as the akropolis taken by Dionysios. •Dioddros says &pprj<rc . . . 
Trpos tovs dpardTG) ronov f . In no accurate description could the 
theatre-hill be so called ; strictly the words could mean nothing 
short of Mola, or rather the height yet loftier than Mola. But, even * 
if oi dword™ iwot mean anything more than the heights of Tauro- 
menion generally, the attack of Dionysios would not be specially 
designed for the theatre-hill. He would attack it first, as the best 
point for a first attack, but the oppfj would be further designed for 
the town, the Castle, Mola itself, if it so happened. He took piav 
d.Kp6iro\tv first, as the means towards taking everything else. 

When Dionysios has made his way into the town, the Sikels 
come together to withstand him — ra> v 2 ik*\g)u aQpows f}or)0r)<rdvTG>v. 
The tyrant and his companions are driven over the rocks ; wpi- 
(KvkivOr) is the forcible word for what happened to Dionysios him- 
self. The Sikels were imKctpcvo i ef vncpfctyw rdnav, which may 
be understood, with Holm, of a garrison swarming down from 
Mola. But it need not mean more than that the Sikels pushed 
them down from the height of the present town, a steep enough 
tumble for any tyrant. I cannot believe in any case, with Mr. 
Dennis (Handbook to Sicily, p. 461), that it was from Mola that 
Dionysios was pushed down. 

I believe I am not in accord with the last lights in so seeing, 
but in all this vivid description I certainly see the tale as it was 
told by one who was doubtless there, hard by wherever Dionysios 
was, by Philistos himself. Because the story is about Tauro- 
menion, it does not follow that it came from Timaios. Timaios 
had no particular interest in glorifying the Tauromenion of days 
earlier than his father. We surely have Philistos here and Timaios 
in the sixteenth book. 

[With regard to Strabo’s statement that Tauromenium was 
a colony of “ the Zanklaians in Hybla,” a new suggestion has been 
put forth by Prof. E. Pais in his recently published Storia della 
Sicilia e della Magna Grecia , vol. i. p. 592 seqq. According to 
this view Strabo’s statement was due to a confusion with the other 
Tauros near Megara Hyblsea, now Cape Xifonio. Pais would 
place here another Tauromenium, peopled by Zanklaians who ex 
hypothesi had occupied the neighbouring Hybla previous to the 
men of Megara.] 
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The Carthaginian Encampment before Syracuse. 

(See p. 123.) 

Some of these points are instructively treated of by Holm, 
Topografia, p. 268. Our only authority is Diodoros, who doubt- 
less reproduces Philistos, the very best authority next to a Cartha- 
ginian officer, as well as he could. But we must always allow 
something for Diodoros’ undoubted gift of misunderstanding his 
sources. The points in the text come from him. I think I discern 
a confusion in the passage where he says (xiv. 70), speaking of the 
beginning of the pestilence, Ka\ yap ’A^/i/alot npoTtpov, rqv avrqv c%ovTfs 
TrapipftoXqv, ttoXXoi ti€(j)ddpqa‘av viro ttjs voctqv , eXcofious ovros tov tottov Ka\ 
KoiXav. These words, even if they came straight from Philistos who 
had seen both sieges, would not have quite the same weight as 
a direct statement in the narrative that the Carthaginians did 
occupy the same site as the Athenians. But taking them as 
a statement of Diodoros directly following Philistos, we may 
perhaps see that he is thinking of the original camp of the 
Athenians by Daskon and the Olympieion, but transfers to it 
circumstances which belong only to the ground which they 
occupied in the very last stage of the siege. Then it was that 
they got on the marshy ground and were visited by pestilence. 
But the words iXAbovs on-os tov tottov Kal koIXov are surely a genuine 
bit of Philistos. The last epithet exactly hits off the site of the 
present salt-works, with higher ground on three sides of it. 

Diodoros (xiv. 62) seems distinctly to distinguish' the general’s 
quarters in the Olympieion from the rest of the camp ; 6 orpaTqyfo 

T(i)V bvmpddV 'I/LuAkg>*/ KaT((TKqVCi)(T€V iv TOO TOV At OS vup' TO §€ XoiT TOV 
ttXtjGos iv t<S napaKcipivat tottto KaTecrTpaToircftcvocv, dni\ov rrjs iroXetos 

o-ratiiovs And in c. 72 Diodoros distinguishes the siege of 

the camp from the siege of the fort on Polichna and Daskdn ; 

6 Atovvotot apa Tqv rc irapfpftoXqv teat t a <f>povpia noXiopKCiv imxcipqac. 
But the fort on Polichna — ro koto, tov vtkv tov At os (cap. 63) — must 
have been close to the general’s quarters. This might indeed be 
explained of a siege of the forts on the hill and of the camp 
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down below. But further on (cap. 74) Dionysios encamps by the 
temple and thence besieges the camp ; eneaTpaTonebevae tois fiapftapois, 
irphs t& tov A 16s Upy TrapepftoXrjv iroirjorapfvos. This surely shows that 
part of the camp was on the hill. The whole evidence, I think, 
quite bears out Holm’s map at the end of the Topografia which, 
I have followed. And the furthest point of the camp to the 
north as traced by him is exactly twelve stadia in a right line from 
several points of Achradina and Ortygia. But I cannot attach 
very much importance to these measurements. The general position 
seems clear ; but to fix the exact extent north and south must be 
guess-work. 

Holm leaves the site of the temple and the projection parted 
from it to the west by a valley, outside the camp; that is, as 
Himilkon s own quarters. This seems to be quite justified by the 
evidence. 

Of the forts, the position of that on Plemmyrion is clear enough. 
The other two are described (c. 63) as to M gcVov tov XtgcW and t& 
Kara rbv vem ro€ A10?. The first can only mean a fort on the point 
of Daskon, and we afterwards (c. 72) read of something on Daskon 
which could be besieged and taken (to n pos rw A d<mm x<opwv 
i^aroXiopKrjcrav ) , that is doubtless the fort here spoken of. The other 
description, to kutu tov veo>v tov A 10 s, is in c. 72 exchanged for <j)povpiov 
t) Ku\ovp€vr) TloXl^va. The Doric form seems to come straight from 
Philistos, but we may be allowed to doubt whether Diodoros quite 
knew what IloX^i/a meant. All three are said to be near the sea; 
<pKofi6pr)(T€ be Kai rpla (ppovpia nupa daXarrav, I do not quite see 
Holm's difficulty about ir apa 0d\arrav, A fort close by the temple 
could not really be on the sea-shore ; but in the general look of 
the Great Harbour the surviving columns are eminently napd 
OahaTTov , and the perfect temple must have been yet more so. 
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HlKETAS AFTEB HIS LOSS OF SYRACUSE. 

(Seep. 315.) 

The statements as to the dealings of Timoieon towards Hiketas 
between Timoleons complete occupation of Syracuse and the 
battle of the Krimisos seem at first sight a little contradictory. 
We gather from the accounts in Diodoros (xvi. 72) and Plutarch 
(Tim. 24), that Hiketas, after his escape from Syracuse, kept 
possession of Leontinoi. Diodoros says distinctly; 

Ti/ioAtW pev €(TTpaT€V(T€v in\ Atourivovs. els TQVTTjv yap rrju rr 6Xiv 
*1 K€Tas Karaircfavya pera bvvapeas d£ioXoyov. 

Plutarch takes his occupation of Leontinoi for granted ; 

1 3ovX6pevos 6 TipuXecav kqi ras uXXas novels (XfvSfpwaai Ka\ iravrairacriv 
€KKo\j/ai rrjs SiKeXiaff ras rvpavvlbas, eVt t as x®P as a vTG>i> (TTparcvav 
'Ikcttjv pcv rjvdyKaaev airoaTavTa K apxqSovicov dpaXoyrjaai ras aKponoXtis 
KaTacrKayfreiv Ka\ ftiorcvaciv IftiwTTjv iu Aeovrlvois. 

This bit of narrative is oddly casual; but the mention of 
aKponoXas in the plural shows that it comes from some writer, 
whether Timaios or any other, who had a good local knowledge of 
Leontinoi. Such knowledge is equally plain in the account given 
by Diodoros, which at first sight seems directly to contradict that 
of Plutarch. After the passage just quoted, Diodoros goes on ; 

t 6 fA€V OVV 7 TpG)TOV JTpOGeftaX 6 T(j VtO. KaXovptVfl TToXfi, pfTd $€ TaVTd 
noXXcov orrparuoTM iv Trj iroXei vvyKtKXeKjpevwv Kai paMws ano to>v rei^co v 
dpwoptvQVj airpaKTos yevopevos eXvare ttjp 7roXtop<lau. 

The vta KaXovpevr] noXis (see vol. i. p. 371) is* as good for 
Leontine topography as the plural aKponoXw ; but, as narratives of 
the same event, the two stories cannot be reconciled. Yet they 
hold the same place in the general narratives of our two authorities, 
and each goes on directly to mention the campaign which led to 
the submission of LeptinSs. Plutarch has nothing more to say 
about Hiketas till after the battle of the Krimisos (c. 30). But 
Diod6ros (xvi. 72) has preserved the statement that, while 
Timoieon was warring against Engyon, Hiketas made his attempt 
to win back Syracuse ; 
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7 Ttpi ravra be rov T ipoXeovros ovros y 'iter as, navbrjpe'i (rrparevaas etc rav 
AeovrimUf enoXiopKei rhs 'SvpaKovoras, noWovs be rmv arp ancorav anofiaXav 
ra\ea)s enavrj\6ev els tovs Aeovrlvovs, 

This is a rather casual way of bringing in so large a business as 
a siege of Syracuse ; but some sudden attempt on some point is, 
likely enough. And Diod6ros has a later notice of him (xvi. 77), 
in which we find the key to the seeming contradiction. Timole6n 
is making ready for his western march ; 

e)(cap be nSXtpov npbs * hcerav , bieXvaaro npbs avrov , Kat npoaXafiopevos 
tovs per avrov arpanaras, ov perpias rjv^tjae rrjv Ibiav bvvapiv . 

This is clearly the same agreement as that recorded by Plutarch; 
only Plutarch has somehow put it out of place. Possibly his 
authority did not like to record a failure of Timoleon. Hiketas 
submitted ; he agreed to pull down his fortress, to give up his 
mercenaries toTimolebn, and to live as a private man atLeontinoi. 
AVe may suspect that Timolebn did not much like this last con- 
dition. He would have been better pleased to send Hiketas to 
Corinth as well as Leptin^s ; but the permission of residence at 
Leontinoi, which so well suited the secret schemes of Hiketas, was 
doubtless the condition of his submitting at all. As for the exact 
time, it is not needful to suppose that the submission took place so 
immediately before Krimisos as one would think from Diodoros. 
It is enough if it came any time between the submission of Leptines 
and the western march, a shorter time, it may be, than is generally 
thought. The submission of Leptines most likely frightened 
Hiketas ; but he took care to avoid banishment from Sicily. 

The real difficulty comes later, when, after the battle of the 
Krimisos, we find Hiketas again acting against Timole6n in concert 
with Mamercus. In Diodoros Hiketas comes in again suddenly in 
c. 82 with the short, but important notice, per a be ravra top pep 'Uerav 
KaranoKepfjo-as eda^e. This is just after the peace with Carthage. 
Plutarch has more to tell. Timoleon has come back to Syracuse 
after the battle ; and we read (c. 30) how Mamercus, described as 
tyrant of Katand, and Hiketas, who is not further described, but 
who is classed by implication among tyrants, make an alliance with 
the Carthaginians and ask for help ; 

rS>v be nepl rov Mdpeptcov , rov rrjs K aravrjs rvpavvov, koi *1 Kerijv, etre 
<f)6ov(p r&v Karop&ovpevoov vnb TipoXeovros etre (poj3ovpevcov avrov as amorov 
kq\ dawovbov npbs tovs t vpavvovs avppa\lav noirjcrapevav npos tovs Kao- 
fflbovlovs, *.t.A. 
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Then joining their forces ( ovoravrcs Kotvfj ptr aWrjkav anaurts), 
they — that is surely Mamercus, Hiketas, and the Carthaginians — 
act against Timoleon’s forces in the way mentioned in p. 334. 
And presently (c. 32) Timoleon wars against Leontinoi and takes 
piketas alive along with Euthymoa, the commander of his cavalry 
(see p. 334). Mamercus had long before (see p. 307) joined 
Timole6n in the character of lord of KatanA He simply changed 
sides, though one may wonder why he did not change sides earlier. 
But how had Hiketas, the private man at Leontinoi, who had 
pulled down his fortresses and given up his mercenaries to Timoledn, 
turned back again into a lord of Leontinoi, master of troops 
and with a commander of cavalry under him 1 The only guess 
I can make is that Mamercus made the league with Carthage 
spoken of by Plutarch (Tim. 30) as lord of Katan6, and that 
Hiketas asked and received their help to set himself up in the 
tyranny again. This would account for his being called irpob 6 rr]s 
as well as rvpuvvos in c. 32. 

I have not got any help from Grote, who in xi. 241 accepts 
Hiketas as a private man at Leontinoi and assumes him again 
as “ despot ” in p. 254. He says in p. 241 that “ Diodorus does 
not mention that Hiketas submitted at all.” But this surely is his 
statement at the end of xvi. 77. Holm (ii. 206, 21 1, 469) 
explains as little, only saying in p. 211 that Hiketas “in Leontini 
machtig geblieben war.” Nor have I got anything from Arnoldt, 
Timoleon, 170, 171. Mitford (c. xxiii. § 3) naturally has his own 
story. In p. 206 we read how Timoleon “led his restless people 
first against Icetes in Leontini ; but, finding little hope of ready 
success there, he quickly turned against Leptines of Engynne 
(sic).” Then “ Icetes had confidence enough in his strength, or 
hope enough in a remaining party, to make an attempt on Syracuse, 
but was repelled with loss.” In p. 209 Timoleon, “ not scrupling 
to try negotiation with Icetes, now no longer connected with 
Carthage, he engaged that chief to co-operate against the Cartha- 
ginians.” In p. 216 he comes to the odd phrase of Diod6ros in 
xvi. 82, which gives opportunity for a good deal of declamation 
against Timoledn — “the abominable tale,” “the atrocity of the 
conqueror.” The part that concerns us runs thus ; 

“With Icetes, chief of Leontini, Timoleon had friendly con- 
nection, as formerly noticed, and, in pressing need, had received 
from him important assistance. The pretence for hostility with 

VOL. iv. L 1 
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that chief, according to Plutarch, was a report that he had entered 
into new engagements with the Carthaginians. Diodorus has 
mentioned no pretence.” 

Bunbury (art. Hicetas) also seems to assume that Hiketas 
remained tyrant of Leontinoi throughout. This, if one could belief 
it, would make everything clear ; but it is hard to see how it can 
be made to agree with the statements either of Plutarch or of 
Diodoros. 


APPENDIX VII. 

The Rise of Agathokles. (See p. 357 seqq.) 

It has been taken for granted by some of the best modern 
writers that the form of government at Syracuse, at the time 
when we first begin to hear of Agathokles, was a formal oligarchy. 
So Grote (xii. 53 1 ) ; 

“Twenty years after the death of Timoleon we find the 
government of Syracuse described as an oligarchy : implying that 
the constitution established by Timoleon must have been changed 
either by violence or by consent. The oligarchy is stated as 
consisting of 600 chief men, among whom Sosistratus and Hera- 
kleides appear as leaders.” 

He speaks to the same effect in p. 537 ; 

“ Of the oligarchy which now prevailed at Syracuse, we have 
no particulars, nor do we know how it came to be substituted 
for the more popular forms established by Timoleon. We hear 
only generally that the oligarchical leaders, Sosistratus and Hera- 
kleides, were unprincipled and sanguinary men.” 

He refers naturally to Diodoros, xix. 3, 4, and adds that 
“Diodorus had written about this oligarchy in a part of his 
eighteenth book ; which part is not preserved.” 

Much to the same effect says Holm (ii. 219); only he puts 
in a word of excuse for oligarchy which Grote would not have 
allowed ; 

“ Was wir iiber diese Zeit sagen konnen, miissen wir aus verein- 
zelten, iu der Geschichte des Agathokles vorkommenden Andeu- 
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tungen schliessen, und dies beschrankt sich auf die nackte 
Thatsache, dass bald in Syrakus nicht mehr Demokratie herrschte, 
sondern eine Oligarcbie von 600 Mannern. Wenn ein solcher 
Uebergang von der Herrschaft des Yolkes zur Herrschaft Weniger 
in gefahrlichen Zeiten, wo grosser© Concentration der Kraft von 
*Nutzen ist, entschuldigt werden kann, ist er im gewohnlichen 
Yerlauf der Dinge ein Zeichen von bedenklicher Schwache des 
Yolksgeistes.” 

Now, as I read the story, I do not see any reason to suppose 
that the forms of the constitution established by Timole6n had been 
set aside, either by violence or by consent. I see in the Syracuse 
of this time a democracy in which the democratic spirit, as Holm 
says, is weak, a democracy which oligarchic men are able to 
administer to their own purposes, and which in the end, to escape 
oligarchy, accepts tyranny. A practical oligarchy keeping up 
democratic forms is nothing wonderful. 

Our main authority is Diodoros, in his nineteenth book, in the 
third and following chapters. Something also is to bo got from 
the first two chapters of the twenty-second book of Justin. We 
get a little light also from Polyainos. Now it is clear that, who- 
ever it was that Diodoros followed, it was not Timaios. It is 
most likely Agathokles’ brother Antandros (see p. 363) On the 
other hand the account in Justin seems to show the influence of 
Timaios in the picture which he gives of the youthful conduct 
of Agathokles. They may therefore pass as in some degree repre- 
senting advocates on opposite sides. The moral indignation of 
Diodoros is therefore the more creditable to him. Both, it is 
plain, followed writers who had a good local knowledge of Sicily. 
Polyainos, on the other hand, does not seem to distinguish one 
place from another. 

The first question is about the Six Hundred. . Were they 
a formal Senate of any kind, whether established by violence or 
by consent h Some passages in Diodoros might be taken that way, 
and those of Justin look still more like it. But on the whole it 
seems to me that they were only a political club of oligarchic 
politics, which formed a marked body, a body which might 
practically get the chief power into its hands, but which had 
no legal being. Such perhaps was the famous Pythagorean club 
at Kroton; such clubs (£vvodoi, to ircupiKov, £vwpo<riat tm BUais ica\ 
<*PX a ' s ) Thuc, iii. 82, viii. 54), as is well known, existed in demo- 

L 1 2 
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cratic Athens, and helped greatly towards bringing about the 
revolution of the Four Hundred, Dioddros, we must remember, 
uses words so vaguely and carelessly that we cannot argue from 
him as we can from Thucydides. A single word with a technical 
sound, which he may have copied without fully knowing its mean- 
ing, proves more than several passages containing vaguer words. 
Thus wheii (xix, 5) he speaks of rd t 5 > v egaKocriav avutbpiov, pera rfjv 
oXtyapxiav v^ijyrjpeifov rrjs TroXfcor, the words by themselves would 
be most naturally taken of the regular Senate of a government 
avowedly oligarchic. But in the same chapter he calls the 
government at the time of which he is speaking a democracy, 
and just before the passage above quoted he uses words which 
seem to imply that the oligarchic Six Hundred were simply the 
greatest and most powerful of several political clubs of various 
parties ; 

ctff noXXa yap ptprj aiW/3 aive ftiaipeiadai rdf iraipias rap ctvviovtov , Kai 
irpos dXXijXous €fcd(7T0is dual peyaXas 8ia(f)opds. peyiarop 8* rjv avriTaypa 
ToU ff€pl top 9 Aya8oKXta to to) p i^aicoaiap avvtdpio y , k.t.X, 

It is still clearer in the next chapter when Tisarchos and 
Diokl^s (or whatever are the right forms of their names ; see p. 36 1 ) 
are described as ol Smcovvres npoeordpai rrjs Tap egaicoaiap eraiplas. 
By these passages I think we may understand the others, as when 
(c. 4) we hear of the banishment noXXap €v8o£<op dp8pap y As hu rrjs 
dXiyapxlas KfKoipaprjKorap t rjs r av e£a#co<nW rap emffrapf&Tdrap, Or when 
nearly the same words are used in c. 6, or when, as twice in that 
chapter, ol igaicdaio 1 are spoken of without further description. 
Everybody, we may be sure, knew them by that name. Now 
trvptipiop, though it sounds like a regular Senate, is not a real 
technical word ; we do not hear of a <7 vptbpiop among the institu- 
tions of Syracuse. On the other hand, eraipia is a word which 
no one, unless in some flight of sarcastic rhetoric, would apply 
to any of the legal powers of any commonwealth. We must 
explain crvpedpiop by eraipia, not eraipia by awedpiov. And it proves 
yet more that, in the one place where we seem to get an echo 
of formal language, when Agathokl6s takes the oath in c. 5, that 
language is democratic ) napa\6c\s els TO rrjs Arjprjrpos Upbv vi to rd>v 
rroXiraPy apoae prjSep evavnacrevSai rfj drjpoKparia . And as soon as 
he has taken the oath, the account goes on, npocrnot^n 8e rrjs 
8 r)paKparias npoiuTaaSai, Ka\ 8rjpay(oyr)(ras ttoikiXcos rd TrXrjtfr/, crrparrjybs 
KarecrrdOij, k.tX That is to say, the forms of the democracy went 
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on ; the assembly was held, and it could sometimes assert itself. 
(The phrase rrjs brjpoKpanas npoforaodtu must be compared with the 
irpovTaTrjs tov dljpov at Athens, not a formal office, but the u leader” 
of a party.) And all this is at the very time when Sosistratos 
^and his party have just been restored, and when the avvtbpiov of 
the Six Hundred is spoken of as most strongly opposed (piyiarov 
avriraypa) to Agathokles. I infer that the word awcdptov, like 
o\iyap\la , dvuaarcla (c. 4, cf. the av 8 p(s povvapxpi in Herod. V. 92 0 ), 
cbvva<TT€vov (c. 5), are to be taken in a vague practical sense, to 
be measured by the formal drjpoKparia, When JuBtin (xxii. 2. 12) 
says “ senatum trucidat it is most likely a mistranslation of some 
word like a-wdpiov, 

I remember only a few years back an use of language very like 
what I suppose. At the end of 1878 France was a republic; the 
words “ R6publique Fran$aise ” appeared on the coins, the stamps, 
on every formal document. Yet the words “ republic ” and 
“ republican ” were constantly used as words of disparagement, 
implying hostility to the actual state of things. That state of things 
was sometimes spoken of as a “ Marshalate,” a word which 
certainly had no constitutional meaning in French law. This is 
just like the dwaarda and the o-wfdpiov, names describing a fact, 
but having no legal meaning. In the French case I distinctly 
remember a paper or proclamation in the interest of the existing 
powers, complaining of certain persons who “wish to substitute 
a republican form of government for the institutions under which 
we live.” The Six Hundred most likely used exactly the same 
language about Agathokles, Trpoordr^s tov drjpov in a state formally 
democratic. 

The order of events we get wholly from Diodoros; Justin and 
Polyainos may be used to fill in particular points. The first war 
in which Agathokles distinguished himself, that in which Damas 
is general, is against Akragas. J ustin makes it a war with ./Etna ; 
“Primo bello adversus JEtnseos, magna experimenta sui Syra- 
cusanis dedit.” By the war with the Campanians (“sequenti 
Campanorum tantam de se spem omnibus fecit ”) he must mean 
the war waged to deliver Krot6n from the Bruttians. In the 
first passage, if it stood by itself, one might be inclined to accept 
“ -/Etnseos,” on the ground that a copyist would be much more 
likely to put Akragas for iEtna than -/Etna for Akragas. But 
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the slovenly description of the war in Italy, where Krot&n is not 
mentioned and where “Campani” is clearly used for Italians 
of any kind, makes us doubt. Anyhow the issue of the Italian 
war is quite differently conceived in Justin and in Diod6ros. It 
is now that Diod6ros draws his black picture of Hdrakleidds and' 
S6sistratos, and makes one of his references to a narrative which 
is not forthcoming (see p. 360). Sosistratos and Hdrakleidds 
refuse Agathoklds the prize of his exploits ; then he attacks them 
in Vain as aiming at the tyranny (cc. 3, 4) ; 

7T€pia\yT}S yivoptpos, avrovs fiieyvooKora? imSiaBai rvpavvlb 1 KaTrjyopr}(T€U 
€V r<S brip< 0 , ov 7rpo(T€xovT(t>v &€ r&v 2vpaKOvari<ov rate fita/3oXaiy, oi p€v 
TTfpt Swcnorparoi/ ibwaarcvcrav rrjs narpibos pera rrjv Kporcovos 
ejrdvobov. 6 8f 'AyaSoKXrjs aXXorpiwy €\a>v ra npos avrovs, to peu irpwTOV 

K(lT€p€V€V €V *1 ToKia fJL€TCl TCOV KOlVOTTpayOVVTtoV. 

This is one of the passages to which I have already referred 
for the use of the word edwaarevo-av. The dwaarda is clearly 
consistent with the regular outward action of a democratic 
assembly. Karipevw in the opening of c. 4 must not be construed 
as if Agathoklds stayed in Italy without going back to Syracuse. 
His return thither is implied in his speaking iu tS 8 rjpa>, which 
cannot mean a military assembly. It is not distinctly said that 
he was banished ; but it seems taken for granted. Justin's account 
is quite different. He mixes the story up with Agathoklds’ 
marriage with the widow of Damas, to which we cannot give 
a date, except that it must have been after the campaign against 
Akragas or Mina,. His story is ; 

“ Tantam de se spem omnibus fecit, ut in locum demortui ducis 
Damasconis sufficeretur, cujus uxorem . . . post mortem viri in 
matrimonium recepit. Nec contentus, quod ex inope repente dives 
factus esset, piraticam adversus patriam exercuit. Saluti ei fuit 
quod socii capti tortique de illo negaverunt." 

Of this last detail we have no account in Diodoros. The 
“ piratica,” the motive for taking to which is much mere intelligible 
in Diodoros than in Justin, must mean the Italian warfare re- 
corded by Diod&ros in c. 4. The election of Agathoklds as “ dux” 
((TTparrjydi) at this stage seems quite out of place. In Dioddros he 
is not made orparijyds till after the oath in c. 5. Justin adds, “bis 
occupare imperium Syracusarum voluit, bis in exsilium actus est.” 
The first time must mean his present banishment and the return 
recorded by Dioddros in c. 4. The second is his escape from 
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Akestoridas and his coming back (by favour of Hamilkar) in c. 5, 
which last Justin goes on to tell again in xxii. 2. 5. 

In Italy the Syracusans, or at least Hlrakleides and Sdsistratos, 
defend Krot6n and attack Rh6gion. Agathokl^s, in his “ piratica/* 
takes the opposite side in both cases. Of the affairs of Krot6n in 
relation to Syracuse Diodoros tells us something more in xix. 10. 
It would seem that H6rakleid£s and Sosistratos were allied with an 
oligarchic party in Krotdn, that a democratic change — most likely 
at the same time as their own fall at Syracuse — drove them into 
banishment and led to a peace with the Brufctians. In the same year 
(b.c. 317) as the accession of Agathokl6s to the tyranny, he says, 

KpoTcdvidrcu rrpos piv B pcrrlovs bitXvcravTo , rr pos d* row (KirenrcoKOTas 
t&v itoXitoov vno rrjf drjpoKparta did ri) v npds 'UpaKXcidrjv *al SaMTioTpaTOP 
Koivcoviav . . . divrepou tros rjdr] noXepovvTfr, k.t.X . 

. He goes on to mention some details of this war with the banished 
Krotoniates. The mention of the two years’ war seems to help us 
to the date of the events of which we are just now speaking, this 
first banishment of AgathokMs, his first Italian campaign, and his 
first return. They must come about B.c. 315. It is to be noticed 
that, while at Rh^gion and Kroton, Agathokl^s fights as a partisan, 
at Taras he is a mere mercenary. 

The war against the exiles and Carthaginians which Diodoros 
records in c. 4 after the first return of Agathokl&s is not mentioned 
by Justin. It is in this war that he does his great exploit at 
Gela (see pp. 366, 367). As he commands only a thousand men, 
he seems to be still in his old office of chiliarch only. Of the 
generalship of the Corinthian Akestoridas Justin says nothing, and 
Diodoros (c. 5) gives us no explanation of the way in which it 
came about or how it came to an end. The application to Corinth of 
course goes along with the earlier application which brought Timoledn 
and with the later application from Akragas to Sparta. But one 
would like to know something about the immediate circumstances. 
We see that Akestoridas is strong against Agathokl^s, and it looks 
as if the recall of S6sistratos which immediately follows the second 
banishment of AgathokDs was the work of the Corinthian general. 
But his name is not mentioned except in connexion with his 
attempt on Agathokl^s’ life, and we do not know what became of 
him when Agathokl^s came back under the mediation of Hamilkar. 
But the application to Corinth must have been made by enemies of 
Agathokl^s ; and one is tempted to think that the ground of the 
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application must have been the supposed (or in truth very real) 
danger from his ambition. The words are (c. 5) ; 

fiera be ravra ip rats Svpaicovaats alpeBevros *A Kearoplbov rov Koptvdtov 
orparrjyov, bo£as imOicrOcu rvpapplbi bid rrju nvueniP, i£e(f)vy€ rbv Kivbvvov. 

Then follows the story of his escape, a romantic story certainly f 
but one which, as being neither impossible nor improbable nor in 
any way contradicted, we are not justified in throwing aside. 

What follows is one of the most interesting parts of the story. 
At this point, better than any other, our three writers join to help 
one another. Justin (xxii. 2. 1) may here be made the text; 

“ A Morgantinis, apud quos exsulabat, odio Syracusanorum primo 
prsetor, mox dux creatur. In eo bello et urbem Leontinorum cepit 
et patriam suam Syracusas obsidere ccepit, ad cujus auxilium 
Hamilcar, dux Poenorum, imploratus, depositis hostilibus odiis, 
prsesidia militum mittit.” 

Diodoros, in his direct narrative (c. 5), says only ; 

perd be ravra reap 2 vpaKovnlcap Karabetjapcpcav rovs pera luaHjTpdrov 
(frvyabas, *ai npos Kapxrjbopiovs elprjprjp avpBepipvp, * AyaOoKXrjs <j>vyas &v 
Ibiap bupupip ip rrj peaoyeico o-vveo-rfjo-aro. yevoptpos be (jioftepos ov povou 
rois noXuais, aXXa Ka\ rols K apx^boplois, k.t.X. 

Here we get the midland country in a general way, but no 
mention of any particular place. This is incidentally supplied in the 
next chapter. When AgathoklSs is going to strike his blow, it is 
from the middle towns, and specially from Morgantia, that he gets 
help ; 

KajiXefcep els ra£eis rovs re cVc Mopyavriuijs Ka\ tcop aXXoap reap ev rfj 
peaoyelco n6Xeo)u ) Kal rovs avrip n pore pop avpnopevBevras npos Kapxrjbopiovs* 
obroi yap navres npos ' AyaBonXea pep evpovarara biifceipro , noXXa npoevep • 
yerrjpepoi Kara ras nr pare las. 

Nothing can fit in better. I do not know whether the higher 
criticism would infer that, because Diodoros and Justin both men- 
tion Morgantia, therefore both must have copied from the same 
source. Those who are engaged in a Quellenfrage seem sometimes 
to forget that, if two men independently tell the same story without 
intentional omissions, they cannot well help mentioning some of the 
same facts, and they are not unlikely even to use some of the same 
words. 

The taking of Leontinoi recorded by Justin is not mentioned by 
Diodoros, but it is recorded by Polyainos (v. 3. 2), with a very 
strange addition. Agathokl^s has seemingly overcome the 
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Leontines in battle* Then he sends his general Deinokrates into the 
town, saying that he wished to rival the clemency shown by Dionysios 
(see above, p. 187) to his prisoners at the Helleporos (©? apa 
(jn\oTipoLTO 7T/)bs Atovvaiov Kat ftovXoiro crtcxTcii avrovs, cor (kuvos ecra>cre 
rovs mp\ top 'EWenopov norapov jrraiaamis TraXtwras}. They believe 
and swear oaths. Then Agathokles enters the town, and bids the 
citizens come unarmed to an assembly. Then the Leontine general 
— so I understand 6 aTparrjyo?— as chairman of the assembly, puts 
the question whether they will agree to whatever Agathokles 
may require (oro> flo/c« bmp /cat ’ Ay ado^l, alp€T<o tt)v x € *P a )* Agatho- 
kles says that what he requires is to kill them all (boKtl poi , C$7, 
irdvras dveXciv). So his soldiers kill them there in the assembly, to 
the number of ten thousand. 

The joint mention of Leontinoi by Justin and Polyainos may 
lead us to accept some taking of Leontinoi at this time ; but the 
story in Polyainos cannot stand as it is. Agathokles is evidently 
conceived as already tyrant. Deinokrates, who plays so great 
a part further on, is conceived as being a general uuder Agathokles, 
an impossible description, but under which may lurk some tradition 
of the friendship between the two which Diodoros speaks of at the 
end of c. 8 (see p. 378). One cannot fancy that, at this stage, 
Agathokles could have had the means of doing such a massacre, or 
that it would have suited his purpose to do it. The story reads 
almost like a ghastly satire on the procedure of subservient assem- 
blies under tyrants. It might well grow out of some case in which 
extraordinary powers were blindly voted to Agathokles or to any 
other. 

In the account of Agathokles’ second recall to Syracuse, Diodoros 
(c. 5) makes no mention of that active part in the matter which 
Justin (xxii. 2. 5) assigns to Hamilkar. The powers inside Syra- 
cuse are now (see p. 371) at peace with Hamilkar; consequently 
Agathokles is Hamilkars enemy as well as theirs. Immediately 
we read, without mention of any actors, tmtaOrj KarcXduv us rf}v 
narpiba. Then follows the oath, which is enforced on him biro r a>v 
ttoXitw. That Hamilkar had something to do with Agathokles return 
might be inferred from the very confused account given by Polyainos 
(v. 3 ' l) of r * se to power; *A ya$oK\rfS 7rp6s’ApikKav avoxty e&To, 
ware 0 pev us \i$vr)v dnrjpfv. Then follows the story of the massacre, 
with the story of the assembly in Diodoros (c. 9) put before it. 
It seems clear that Hamilkar never did go back to Libya, but the 
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tale clearly springs out of the debates at Carthage about him 
recorded in Justin, xxii. 3. And the story implies that the action 
of Agathokles in Syracuse had something to do with an agreement 
with Hamilkar. 

Justin’s account of the recall is that which I have followed * 
in the text (see p. 370). It seems as trustworthy as any story 
of secret negotiation can be. And some secret negotiation between 
Agathokles and Hamilkar is implied in the whole state of things. 
Diodoros simply leaves out the relations between those two; he 
says nothing that contradicts them. And some points in the 
order of events seem to be better brought out in his narrative. 
Justin’s account gives the impression, though he does not distinctly 
affirm it, that Agathokles was chosen general before he took the 
Great Oath. And we cannot accept his account of the matter 
of the Great Oath, as it stands. Justin’s account (xxii. 2) is ; 

“ Non pax tantum Agathocli conciliatur, verum etiam praetor 
Syracusis constituitur. Tunc Hamilcari expositis ignibus Cereris 
tactisque in obsequia Pcenorum jurat.” [There seems to be some- 
thing wrong in the text.] 

Diodoros says ; 

en(la6rj tear (\6 eh els rfjv TTciTplba, km 7r apa\3eU els t6 tt}s ArjprjTpog 
lepbv \m6 rav 7roXi7&>v, copoae prjbh evavTuodrjcrevOai rj 7 brjpoKpartq, 
irpoanoir)3e'is be rrfs brjpoKparias npolcrraadaL kcu br)pay(oyf)(ra5 noiKiKtog 
Ta 7 r\r)drj f arparrjybs KarearaQr p 

The oath would surely come before the election, and I have 
already said that we seem to have in Diodoros some trace of 
its formal words. It is impossible to believe that Agathokles 
can have sworn in any formal way “in obsequia Poenorum; ” but 
some secret agreement between Agathokles and Hamilkar may 
be taken for granted. Agathokles would engage to do nothing 
against Carthaginian interests and Hamilkar would engage to 
supply him with troops for his own purposes. But that Agatho- 
kles should openly swear to the peace with Carthage is likely 
enough; and that may easily have grown into the “obsequia 
Poenorum.” The supply of the five thousand African soldiers 
comes from Justin only. 

Justin tells the story of the coup d’etat in a hurried way ; 

“Veluti reipubliese statum formaturus, populum in theatrum 
ad contionem vocari jubet, contracto in gymnasium senatu, quasi 
qusedam prius ordinaturus. Sic compositis rebus immissis mili- 
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tibus populum obsidet, senatum trucidat ; cujus peracta ccede ex 
plebe quoque locupletissimos et promptissimos interficit/’ 

The theatre seems here to be inferred, because theatres were 
so often used as places of assembly. But there is no place for 
the theatre at this stage, nor indeed is there any regularly sum- 
moned assembly just now ; that comes after the massacre in c. 9 
of Diodoros. The place of meeting is the Timoleonteion, which 
may be meant (see Lupus, 189) by the “ gymnasium ” in Justin. 
The “ senatus” of Justin seems to come from the account of the 
arresting and slaying of certain members of the Six Hundred, 
as recorded by both Diodoros and Polyainos. Diod6ros (c. 6) 
says; 

o)» 8* avTu itavr rjv fVTpfnrj, rots pev (TTpaTtoarais TraprpyynXiV dnavrqv 
up t)ptpq. els to T ipoXeovnov' avros be perauepnopevos tovs rrepl Ueltrapxov 
Kai A cicXea, tovs boKovvras 1 rpoeordvai rrjs r <ov egaKocrlav er at plus, cos ire pi 
tmv Koivrj arvpefxpdvTcd v bia\c£6pevos. 

Polyainos (v. 3. 8) here gives us an account which, whatever 
we think of the rest, clearly tells what ra Koivjj avp^epovra w’ere. 
I think we may also accept his forms of the names ; 

'AyaBoKXrjs, paBvv tovs nepi T laap\ov Kai 'kvBpimivov Kai AioKXea (jiikovs 
(mfiovXcvav avra>, KaXeaas ovtovs evexelpurev avrois ttoWtjv o-rpaTiav , 
iva it oXc t (Tvppd\€d noXepovpevrj fiorjBoiev €^eXBovT€s‘ Kai, atipidv 
ye, f<prj f (rvveXdovres es to TipoXeovreiov pera rw v onXcov Kai tcov ittitcov 
btard^iapev ttjv e£obov. 

This allied city that was attacked is clearly Herbita, if it be 
Herbita that was attacked by the Syracusan exiles, as Diodoros says 
in the beginning of the chapter (see p. 375). Polyainos* statement 
is one of those which, wherever we find them, we accept instinc- 
tively as -coming from some good contemporary writer. Dioddros 
tells us that these men were summoned on “ divers urgent and 
important occasions/’ Polyainos (clearly not fully knowing his 
own meaning) tells us (when explained by another place of Dio- 
ddros) what those urgent and important occasions were. The only 
question is whether the forty friends of Tisarchos and the rest 
who accompany them in Diodoros (enei brj napeyevovTo irapaXafiovres 
tq)v (plXcov us TtacapaKovra, npocnroirjOels iavrov emftovXevecrdai, ervve- 
Xdpfiavev airavras) can anyhow be multiplied into the military 
force of two hundred which we find in Polyainos (ol ph dapevoi 
ravra ebefavro m peXXovres Kat bvvapiv arpanuTiKriv exeiv n P° s T h v 
Bur iv. The number, dvbpas tS>v btaKocrloov irXeloveSj follows directly). 
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Whether forty or two hundred, they are presently put to deaths 
Polyainos preserves the form of death (c^cKcvrrjvav) ; Diodoros 
preserves the fact that they were put to death by the vote of 
something which acted as an assembly, military or civil, or both 
(see p. 375). Only one is not quite sure as to the words which* 
immediately follow in Polyainos — oaot 8c fiorjdciv rovrots inctpwvro, 
#cai ouroff irpovavrjpcBrjvav ovk cXdrrovs rcou f^aKocricou. Is this meant 
for an account of the whole massacre, of which Polyainos has 
another account to which we shall come directly, or do the words 
come from some misunderstanding of the orders of AgathokMs 
as given in Diodoros ? rots orpartatrais [naprjyyciXcv] dvatpelv rovs 
alrtovs [Tisarchos and the others], teat 8taprrd(ctv r as Krfjacts rcou 
igdKocrtoou Kal rS>u rovrots Koivoirpayovurau. The Six Hundred make 
any number of six hundred yet more suspicious than figures in 
general. Yet in itself six hundred would be a more likely number 
for the whole slaughter than the untold multitudes who died and 
the six thousand who escaped (c. 8 ; see p. 377). The orders 
dvaipciv to vs alriovs must mean that Tisarchos and his companions 
were killed at once. Otherwise, as they were first of all 
arrested, one might be tempted to see them in the (coy prjOcvres at 
the end of c. 8 on whom Agathokl6s sits in judgement (see 

p- 378)- 

There is nothing special to say about the details of the mas- 
sacre, which come wholly from Diodoros. But one cannot doubt 
that he is right in placing the scene in the assembly after the 
massacre. Polyainos (v. 3. 7, see above, p. 378) has got hold 
of a version in which it comes six days before the massacre, im- 
mediately after Agathokles' agreement with Hamilkar (see above, 

p- 370); 

6 8e, vvvayaym CKKXrjatav r&v 2vpa*o<nW, ravrijv, fyrj, rrjv ijpcpav 
t]v£dp,r}v f eV rj rovs noXtras oxfropai rrjv cXcvdepiav fyovras. ravra Xcycov, 
rrjv \Xapvba TrcptcXav *al rrjv pa^atpav avrdv Ibtoonjv dirc(j)rjv€ t rcou 
^vpaKoo toiv is dubpi 8rjp.ortK(p Kat perp'uo rrjv iroXtrctav eVirpn^aj/ra))', 

6 8c pcra rrjv ckttjv rjpcpav 1 roXXovs (povcvcras rtov ttoXitcov, 8ico£as 8e 
TrXeiovf rav trcvraKtvxiXltov avros rrjv dp\rjv rcou 'SvpaKoo’tcov Karev xcy. 

Here the five thousand driven out seems a more likely form 
of the six thousand who escaped (see above, p. 377). Otherwise 
this version is a manifest confusion between the election of Agatho- 
kl£s in c. 5 of Diodoros as arparrjyos and <j>vXa£ and his second 
election in c. 9 as crrparrjybs avroKpdrwp . But it is not unlikely 
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to preserve a small bit of chronology, namely that the massacre 
took plac^on the sixth day after the first election. 

The report given by Diod6ros (xix. 9) of the second election 
is remarkable for its use of words. Agathokl6s will have no 
colleagues, then, orvyx^p^civTos rov nXrfdovs povapx^iv, ofiros p*v fyei- 
porovrjfy crrparrjybs avTOKpdr<op y kci\ to \oittov (jiavfp&s cbvvd(TT€V€ f 
Ka\ rrjs irdXfm tiripeXtiav inoielro. Here in (rrparrjybs avroKpdr<op we 
have the formal words of the vote, conferring a definite office; 
povapxiiv and edwao-reve are vaguer words of Diodoros* own. 
Awdarrjs, bwaureunv, like the Italian signore , are in some sort 
colourless ; that is, they do not express the same condemnation 
as rvpavvos ; yet they would hardly be used of any one who was 
without all cavil either a lawful king or a lawful magistrate. 
M ovapxoi is a word of the same kind (see Herod, vii. 154 ; Pol. ii. 
48, 12). But the mind of Diodoros would seem to be floating 
between this use of it, and the etymological sense in which it 
might be said of any magistrate who had no colleague in his 
office. 

It is to be noticed that Diodoros rather shrinks from calling 
Agathokles rvpawos. He does not give him the name in the 
same regular and almost formal way in which he gives it to 
Dionysios. In c. 65 he is bvvdo-rrjs, in c. 70 he is rvpavvos , but 
in a casual way. 

The three writers whose accounts we have been trying to put 
together show very clearly the difference of their several positions. 
Diodoros is writing a full narrative to the best of his ability. He 
is, I imagine, mainly following Antandros ; he would doubless have 
other books before him as well ; he uses Timaios, but he clearly 
does not at this stage take him as his chief guide. Antandros 
would of course tell his story in the way most favourable to his 
brother. He could not leave out the massacre ; all the world had 
heard of it ; he might tell it as gently as he could ; but Diodoros 
would have sense enough to see that on that matter he must 
look to other sources as well. Hence the pathetic descriptions, 
hence the general denouncing of such doings done by Greeks 
towards Greeks (see p. 376). This last Diodoros may have copied 
from Timaios or from any one else ; but I know not why he should 
not have been able to make it for himself. But though Antandros 
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could not keep the massacre out of sight, he might very easily 
leave out the dealings of his brother with Hamilkar, which most 
people who *knew of them would look on as treasonable, but which 
would not be known to all the world as the massacre was. These 
explain why Diod6ros, so full on the massacre, has nothing to say 
about the dealings with Hamilkar. Justin, on the other hand, or 
rather Trogus before him, was not writing a full narrative, but 
a summary. He is therefore less careful than Diod6ros — who is 
careful in a way — as to the details and order of facts. But he 
preserves the negotiations with Hamilkar, which he most likely 
read in Timaios, who was sure to enlarge on them. His mention 
of Morgantia and Leontinoi shows clearly that he had good local 
materials before him. But he did not always understand them, or 
he failed to reproduce them in another language ; hence the mis- 
conceptions about “ senatus ” and u obsequia Pcenorum.” Polyainos 
too had excellent materials before him. But then he was not 
writing a full narrative, or even a summary; he was simply 
picking up anecdotes for his special purpose. He worked in any- 
thing that seemed telling for that purpose without much regard 
to order or consistency. He thus preserves to us some most 
valuable details amidst a great deal of confusion. The whole story 
furnishes a delightful field for comparative criticism. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

The Occupation of Korkyra by KleOnymos and 
Agathokl^s. (See p. 476 seqq.) 

The stream of our narrative, in itself none of the clearest, is 
now losing itself in the swamp of fragments and anecdotes. Yet 
Arnold, who understood Greek and who had read Diodoros, does not 
part from him without somewhat of a sigh. See Hist, of Rome, 
ii. 317. 

The accounts of the doings of Kleonymos in the 104th and 105th 
chapters of his twentieth book form the end of our continuous story. 
They are the last that touch Sicily, and that only indirectly. The 
first to be noticed is that, though Diodoros (c. 104) speaks of the 
Tarantines as being at war with both Lucanians and Romans 
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( [n6\(pov e^ovrts irp6s A tvKavovs #cai 'Papaiovs), he says no more about 
any Romans. He records a peace which the Lucanians made with 
the Tarantines (o i ph A evxavot KaraTrXayeVrfy (fn\iav enoirjcravTO rrpbi 
tovs Tapavrtvovs ) ; but he says nothing about any peace with Rome. 
Livy further (x. 2) records warlike operations (see p. 474) between 
Kle6nymos and a Roman army ; that army is not to be seen in 
Diodoros, unless it lurks under some other name than that of 
Roman. 

Now it seems certain that a peace between Rome and Taras 
must have been concluded about this time. It is implied in the 
whole familiar story, at which we shall have presently to glance, 
of the dealings between Rome and Taras which led to the coming 
of Pyrrhos. Appian (Samn. 8) has preserved one of the clauses of 
the treaty by which no Roman ship of war — perhaps more likely, 
one only — might pass the Lakinian headland (rraXmow aw6r}Kcov, pf) 
7r\(tv 'Pvpalovs npotra) Ammas aKpas). These 7raXaiai (rvvQijKai could 
not have been actually older than this war, though of course they 
might have re-enacted some older agreement. Arnold (ii. 315) 
takes for granted that it must have been at the same time as the 
peace with the Lucanians, as otherwise “ we cannot conceive that 
Cleonymus could so immediately have engaged in other enter- 
prises.” That is to say, it must have been concluded before Kleonymos 
seized on Korkyra. Droysen, on the other hand (Geschichte der 
Diadochen, ii. 2. 189 : — it is as hard to use the index to the second 
edition of the Hellenismus as to use that to SusemihTs Politics), 
makes the Roman treaty lurk in Diodoros' words in c. 105), where 
he says (see p. 477) that Kleonymos at Korkyra heard that the 
Tarantines had revolted from him (nvOopfvos afaonjKi'vai) ; “Er 
erfuhr jetzt, dass Tarant von ihm ‘uberfallen’ sei; so verstand 
er den Yertrag, den die Stadt mit Rom geschlossen und in dem 
sich die Romer verpflichtet hatten, ihre Schiffe nicht liber das 
lakinische Yorgebirge hinaussegeln zu lassen.” Holm says nothing 
on the point. Droysen’s view seems to be only an arbitrary guess, 
put forth, as usual, as if it were a fact that could not be spoken 
against. Arnold’s argument would be conclusive if we were 
dealing with a reasonable man and not with Kleonymos, and even 
with Kleonymos it has some force. 

Droysen’s whole understanding of Diodoros’ logth chapter follows 
on this assumption of his. He takes the raid on some part of Italy 
there made by Kle6nymos, and in which he is defeated by certain 
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Pappapot not further described, to be that spoken of by Livy (x. 2, 
see p. 476), in which Kle6nymos was driven off by some Roman 
commander, either Marcus /Emilius or Gaius Junius. The Romans, 
according to this view, must have gone to help the Tarantines 
by virtue of the new treaty. But it is clear that Livy did not ( 
so understand it. He looks on this landing of Klednymos in 
the Sallentine country as his first landing in Italy; “Classis 
Greecorum, Cleonymo duce Lacedsemonio, ad Italise litora appulsa, 
Thurias urbem in Sallentinis cepit. ,, Moreover, Diodoros was 
quite capable of leaving out altogether even so important a fact as 
the treaty between Rome and Taras ; but I cannot think that he 
was capable of hiding such a treaty under the veil of a Tarantine 
revolt against Kleonymos, still less that he would speak of an 
army led by a Roman consul or dictator simply as pappapo 1 without 
any further account. To my mind the two alternative stories in 
Livy read like two romances out of the annals of the /Emilian 
and the Junian houses, in which the Junian flatterers draw the 
longest bow. The difficulty is where among the acts of Kleonymos 
to put the expedition to the head of the gulf, which Livy goes on 
to record. The defeat of Kleonymos at Patavium was witnessed 
by abiding trophies and commemorative games in Livy’s own city. 
This is quite another kind of evidence from iKmilian and Junian 
funeral orations. 

Geography will hardly help us to this raid of Kleonymos. 
Diodoros says that he took t 6 KaXovpevou Tpiomov , and some other 
town without a name. Only where is Triopion ? No one seems 
to know. I cannot find it in any map or in the Dictionary of 
Geography. Again, where is the “ Thuriae ” taken by Kleonymos 
in one of Livy’s stories ? “ Thurias urbem in Sallentinis cepit.” 

Grote (xii. 206), surely in a forgetful moment, took it for Thourioi ; 
but that is not “ in Sallentinis.” Droysen again takes for granted 
that it is Hyria or Uria. To a panegyrist of the iEmilii one place 
was doubtless as good as another, 

Arnold (ii. 316), more prudently, says that Kle6nymos employed 
his arms with various success in plundering operations along the 
eastern coast of Italy till at last he was beaten off by the inhabi- 
tants/' But it is odd when he adds, “ and obliged to return to 
Greece,” though Korkyra is undoubtedly a part of Hellas. That he 
went back to Korkyra is perfectly plain in Diodoros ; dvo-'iv iXarrupaai 
TrjXiKovTots 7re/)trre<7Ci)i', airtifKtvvt pcra, Trjs bvvdpcm (Is ttjv K (pKvpav. 
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Droysen (ii. 2. 190) knows much more about it; 

“ Seine Abwesenheit, so scbeint es, benutzte Demetrios zu einem 
Seezuge gegen die Insel, dessen Erfolg die Befreiung derselben 
und die Vertreibung des Kleonymos gewesen zu sein scheint. 
Auch Leukas, dem Lande der Akarnanen gegeniiber und, wie es 
scheint, bisher noch in Kassandros Handen, wurde auf diesem Zuge 
befreit.” 

Certainly, while all thqse kings and tyrants were going about, 
any place might be in the hands of anybody at any moment. The 
possession of Korkyra and Leukas by Demetrios is not unlikely to 
be implied in a scrap of D6mochares of Leukonoe, preserved by 
Athenaios (vi. 62; C. Muller, ii. 419). This makes Demetrios at 
the time of his famous visit to Athens in B.c. 302 come thither 
from Korkyra and Leukas ( JnaveXdoura be tou AyprjTpiov ano rfs 
Aevxabos kol K epKvpas els ras *A 6rjvci?. Cf. Grote, xii. 5 * 7 > 
that he set it free (cf. Droysen, ii. 2. 241, 242) is also suggested 
by the words of our fragment of the twenty-first book of Diodoros, 
by which we learn that Agathokles came to Korkyra when it was 
besieged by Kassandros, as a deliverer ; 

K epKvpa 7ro\iopKovp.€VT) nXolots Kai nefa'is vtto Kaaaraubpov &a(T i\e<os 
MnKeSdvwp, Kai erotprj ovcra dAaOrjvai, vtto Aya&oKXeoos fiacriXecos St/ceXtajr 
eppvdOrj. 

The territorial titles of the kings show that this is a late writers 
paraphrase or summary, and not the exact words of Diodoros ; but 
the word eppvadrj is pretty safe to be genuine ; and it seems to 
imply that Agathokles professed to deliver Korkyra, and not 
merely Kleonymos, from Kassandros. And Agathokles, whom 
Kleonymos had threatened, was not likely to go to his help. It 
does therefore seem most likely that, when Agathokles occupied 
Korkyra by a victory over the besieging force of Kassandros, it 
was at that moment a free city from which D6m6trios had lately 
driven out Kleonymos. But under whatever pretext he went, he 
took the prize to himself. 

Grote (xii. 6 07), seemingly forgetting what he had said in p. 5 1 7, 
says that, at the siege by Kassandros, “ Kleonymos then retired (or 
perhaps had previously retired) to Sparta. 


The story in Polyainos (v. 3* 6) about Agathokles at Phoinik& is 
very odd. I think, with Droysen (ii. 2. 242), that <PotvU n must 
mean the Epeirot town, but that Polyainos thought that it meant 
VOL, iv. m m 
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Phoenicia in some shape, most likely Carthage. This is shown by 
his adding, 6 tie XajScbp tovs arpancoras ph panpav \aipuv c(prj. 

Stephen of Byzantium does not tell us the Mm6v for the people of the 
town $01 vIkt) ; but it cannot have been The story seems to 

be wildly jumbled up out of several. The constitutional position, 
of Agathokl^s must be genuine ; no anecdote-monger would think 
of it. But, as told, it can hardly have anything to do either with 
an expedition to Epeirot Phoinike or with the great expedition to 
Phoenician Carthage. The story about Tauromenion must surely 
be out of place in either. 



INDEX, 


A. 

-Abacsenum, its territory dismembered 
by Dionysios, pp. 153, 158, 168 ; its 
Punic alliance, 168 ; Magon defeated 
at, 169. 

Achradina, Lower, proasteion of, occu- 
pied by Himilkdn, 57, 125; taken 
and ravaged by Nypsios, 271, 272 ; 
cleared by Didn, 280, 281. 

Adria (Venetian), emporium of the 
Adriatic trade-route, 220; probably 
colonized by Dionysios, 226 ; its site 
and remains, ib . ; canals of Philistos 
at, 227. 

AeimnOstos, tyrant of Henna, 31, 32. 

iElian, on the imprisonment of Philoxe- 
nos, 49; on the forces of the younger 
Dionysios, 247. 

u®tna, Mount, eruption of, hinders 
Himilk6n, 116. 

iEtna (town), Syracusan horsemen at 
join revolt against Dionysios, 16 ; 
their return, 20 ; retreat of the in- 
surgents to, 22, 29 ; whether InOssa, 
29; taken by Dionysios, ib., 1 1 2 ; 
Campanians settled at by Dionysios, 

1 13; Himilkbn’s overtures refused 
by, 121 ; Campanians destroyed by 
Timoledn, 336; its coinage under 
TimoleOn, 352. 

Africa, AgathoklOy’ landing in, 401, 
402. 

AgathoklOs, born atThermai of Himera, 
200 ; contrasted with Dionysios, 357, 
381 ; his early life, ib., 358 ; promoted 
by Damas, 358, 362 ; marries Darnas’ 
widow, ib., 362, 518; his military 
merits, 362-364, 366, 368, 398 ; de- 
nounces S6sistratos and HOrakleides, 
364, 518; not appreciated at Syra- 
cuse, 364 ; attacks Krotdn, ib . ; in 

M m 


Tarantine service, 365, 519; helps 
Region, 365,519; recalled by Syra- 
cusans, ib. ; his victorious device at 
Gela, 366-368, 519; suspected of 
aiming at tyranny, 368 ; escapes from 
assassination, 369, 520; in command 
at Morgantia, ib. ; attacks Syra- 
cuse, 370; mediation of Hamilkar 
for, ib., 519, 521 ; swears the Great 
Oath, 371, 521, 522; compared with 
Louis Napoleon, 372 ; his commis- 
sion, ib. ; supported by Carthaginian 
mercenaries, 373, 374; secession of 
opponents, 373 ; his slaughter of the 
oligarchs, 374~377> 5 2 3 et seq . ; par- 
dons Deinokrates, 378 ; his speech 
to the assembly, ib. ; made sole 
general, 378,525 ; his criminal action, 
380-382 ; character of his tyranny, 
381, 384; dispenses with body-guard, 
382 ; his relations to the people, 383 ; 
his wars against Sikeliots and Car- 
thaginians, 384 et seq. ; his massacre 
at Centuripa, 386 ; revolt and recovery 
of Galaria, 387, 389 ; his designs on 
Akragas, 388 ; premature return to 
Syracuse, 389 ; his treatment of Gela, 
390 ; defeated at the Himeras, 393- 
396 ; holds Gela, 397, 398; massacres 
the Libyan horsemen, 397 ; returns to 
Syracuse, 400 ; his designs on Africa, 
ib. ; his means of raising supplies, 
401 ; his memorable landing in Africa, 
402 ; sacrifices the fleet to the Nether 
Goddesses, 403, 404 ; takes Megalo- 
polis, 406 ; takes Tunis, 408 ; defeats 
Carthaginians, 410, 415 ; omen of the 
victory represented on his coinage, 
410, 488 ; prows of his burnt ships 
shown at Syracuse by Carthaginians, 
412; allays false reports at Syracuse 
by news of victory, 415 ; his con- 
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quests, 417 ; his fortified camp, 418 ; 
takes Neapolis, ib. ; besieges Hadru- 
metum, 419 ; allied with Libyan 
king, ib. ; his stratagem for relieving 
Tunis, 420 ; surrender of Hadru- 
metum to, 421 ; takes Thapsos, ib. ; 
his march inland, ib. ; liis return and 
defeat of Carthaginians, 422; Ha- 
milkar’s head brought to, 423, 429, 
430 ; mutiny of his mercenaries, 440 ; 
his successful appeal, ib., 44 x ; his 
massacre of prisoners, 441 ; treach- 
erous alliance with Ophelias, 442 ; 
murders him, 443 ; assumes the title 
of King, ib. ; his treatment of the 
Uticans, ib. ; captures and fortifies 
Hippo Diarrhytos, ib., 444 ; returns 
to Sicily, 446; his conquests, 447— 
449; repulsed at Centuripa, 449; 
opposed by DeinokratSs, 449-451, 
461 et seq . ; anecdote of, compared 
with that of William the Conqueror, 
451 ; his land and sea victories, 452, 
453; returns to Africa, 453; his 
Etruscan alliance, ib. ; defeated be- 
fore Tunis, ib. ; mutiny against, 454 ; 
overthrow of his African power, ib., 
460 ; escapes to Sicily, ib. ; his sons 
slain, ib., 459 ; his massacres at 
Segesta and Syracuse, 455-459 ; 
wipe3 out Elymian Segesta, 458 ; 
vicissitudes of his career, 460 ; revolt 
of his general Pasiphilos, 461 ; his 
proposals to Deinokrates, 462-464; 
his intrigues, 465 ; his tieaty with 
Carthage, ib. ; defeats Deinokrat<H 
467 ; his massacre of prisoners, 468 ; 
his relations with Deinokrates, ib., 
469 ; his dominion in Sicily, 469 ; 
want of record of his relations with 
Rome, 471 ; his place among the 
Greek deliverers, ib. ; attacks and 
plunders at Lipara, 475; in Italy, 
477, 478 ; seizes Korkyra, 478 ; 
first use of his title of King of 
Sicily, ib. ; his answer to the men of 
Ithak6, 479 ; returns to Italy, 480 ; 
massacres mutinous mercenaries, ib. ; 
repulsed by Bruttians, ib. ; marries 
Theoxena, 481 ; mariinge of his 
daughter to Pyrrhos, ib. ; his treach- 
erous capture of Krotdn, 482 ; called 
in by Taras, 483 ; liis dealings with 
Bruttians, ib. ; plans fresh expedition 
against Carthage, 484 ; his grandson 
rebels and plots his death, ib. ; 
poisoned by Maindn, ib. ; holds last 
Assembly, ib. ; his political testament, 
485-486 ; progress of his power illus- 
trated by three periods of coinage, 


4^6 491 ; his new coinage for the 
mercenaries. 488 ; direct and indi- 
rect introduction of his own name 
on his African coinage, ib., 489; prob- 
able secret negotiations of with Ha- 
milkar, 522, 526. 

Agathokles the Younger, slain py 
Archagathos, 484. 

Agylla, temple of, plundered by Diony- 
sios, 196, 197, 233. 

Agyris of Agyrium, 21 ; treaty of 
Dionysios with, 160; his power and 
tyranny, 161 ; helps Dionysios against 
Carthage, 170. 

Agyrium, Campanian march to Syra- 
cuse by way of, 20, 21, 41 ; its con- 
dition under Agyris, 161 ; held by 
Apolloniades, 300 ; freed by Timo- 
le6n, 336 ; receives Greek settlers, ib. 

Ai.schylos of Corinth, his share in the 
murder of Timophanes, 293. 

Akestoridas of Corinth, Syracusan 
general, 36^, 519; his plot against 
Agathokles, 369. 

Akragas, subject to Carthage, 65 ; joins 
Dionysios, ib. ; revolts against Dio- 
nysios, 148, 167; western territory 
surrendered to Carthage, 199; its 
position, 200, 201, 231 ; re-colonized 
by Timoleftn, 336 ; its new coinage 
under Timnle6n, 355 ; at war with 
Syracuse, 362 ; receives Syracusan 
exiles, 377; sends help to Centuripa, 
385 ; its Punic alliance against Aga- 
thokles, 388, 389, 424, 436 ; inde- 
pendent action of, 431 , 436; liberating 
mission of, 432 et seq.; break-up of 
its championship, 446, 449 ; defeat of 
its general Xenodikos, 452 ; whether 
held by Agathokles, 469. 

Akrai, Didn arrives at, 255. 

Ahropolis, misuse of the word, 11. 

Akrotatos of Sparta, called in by 
Akragas against Agathokles, 472. 

Alessio. See Lissos. 

Alexander the Great, copies Dionysios’ 
Motyan warfare, 76 ; Timoledn com- 
pared with, 331, 332 ; his conquests, 
338 , 34 3 - 

Alexander the Molottian, Kmg of 
Epeiros, his treaty with Rome, 339, 
341 ; numismatic evidence for his 
alliances with Lokriaus and Syracu- 
sans, 339; murdered, ib. ; his policy, 
ib., 341 ; adopts Timole6n’s Syracu- 
san coin-type of Zeus Eleutherios, 
350 . 

Ambtr-trade, its Hadriatic route, 220, 
221. 

Amphipolos of Olympian Zeus at Syra- 
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cuse, chief magistracy conferred on 
by Timoledn, 314, 550 ; office of con- 
tinued to Roman times, ib. 

Anapos, the, Timoledn encamps by, 31 r. 

Anapos, river-god, Didn’s sacrifice to, 
257; on bronze coinage under Timo- 
lp6n, 350. 

Ancona, Syracusan settlement at, 196, 
229. 

Andromachos, refounds Tauromenion, 
285-289, 503, 504 ; welcomes Tinrto- 
le6n, 297; Punic embassy to, 298, 
299. 

Ankyra, supports Carthage, 71 ; her 
lands ravaged by Dionysios, ib. 

Annikeris of Kyrend, ransoms Plato, 

* 95 - 

Antalkidas, Peace of, 193. 

Antandros, brother of Agathokles, 
Syracusan general, 363 ; commands 
at Syracuse, 400, 413, 414, 429, 459 ; 
Syracusan coinage under, 489, 490 ; 
no writings of exist, 498 ; reported 
by Dioddros, 515, 525, 526. 

Aphrodite, worship of, on Eryx, 83. 

Apollokrates, son of Dionysios the 
younger, in command of Ortygia, 
267, 268 ; his truce with Dion, 283 ; 
returns to Ortygia, 292. 

Apolldn Archdgetds, his worship at 
Tauromenion, 288, 297 ; represented 
on Timoledn’s coin -types, 350; special 
reverence of Timoledn for, ib. 

Apollonia, Agathoklds’ capture and 
treatment of, 449 ; freed by Korkyra, 
476. _ 

Apolldniades, tyrant of Agyrium, 300. 

Appian, on the peace between Rome 
and Taras, 527. 

Apulia, Syracusan colonies in, 218, 228, 
242. 

Archagathos, son of AgathoUes, 401 ; 
mercenaries demand his death, 440 ; 
commands in Africa, 446, 453 ; his 
relations with his father, 454 ; slain, 
ib. 

Archagathos, grandson of Agathoklds, 
478 ; mercenaries mutiny against, 
480 ; kills his uncle, 485 ; plots Aga- 
thokles’ death, ib. 

Archias, founder of Syracuse, probable 
representation of, on Syracusan coin- 
age under Timole6n, 350. 

Archidamos III., King of Sparta, his 
exclamation on the use of the cata- 
pult, 64 ; helps the Tarantines, 339, 
471, 473; killed at Manduria, 339; 
compared with Timoledn, 340, 341. 

Archdn of Sicily, title held by Diony* 
sios, 20=, 21 1-2 13. 


Archdnidds II., Sikel ruler of Herbita, 
his title, 33 ; raises mercenaries 
against Dionysios, ib. f 40; founds 
Halsesa, 40-44 ; contrasted with Du- 
cetius and Dionysios, 40, 43. 

Archdnulds, envoy to Didn, 273, 274. 

Archylos of Thourioi, rewarded for his 
share in the fall of Motya, 85. 

Aretd, wife of Didn, 243, 245 ; married 
to Timokratds, 246, 253; taken back 
by Didn, 283 ; makes Kallippos take 
the Great Oath, 285 ; imprisoned and 
drowned, 290. 

Aristippos of Kyrend, ill-treated by 
Dionysios, 195. 

Aristomachd, wife of Dionysios, 176, 
243, 283, 285, 290. 

Aristos, Aretas, Spartan envoy to 
Dionysios, 26 ; his treachery, 27. 

Aristotelds, Lacedaemonian commander 
of Dionysios’ mercenaries, 150. 

Aristotle, his contrast of the nations of 
Europe and Asia, 4 ; on Dionysios' 
treatment of the Rhdgines, 192 ; on 
Dionysios’ monetary expedients, 236- 
238 ; on the use of female spies by 
Hieron I., 260. 

Arkesilaos, betrays Katand to Diony- 
sios, 34. 

Arnold, T., on the peace between Rome 
and Taras, 474, 527 ; his translation 
of the saying of Heldris, 498 ; on 
Klednymos’ campaign, 528. 

Artaxerxes, comparison between him 
and Dionysios, 2. 

Asdrubal, Carthaginian commander, 
sent against Timoledn, 318, 320. 

Ashtovetb, association of her worship 
with that of Demdter and the Kore, 
146. 

Asia, Macedonian extension of Greece 
in, 338, 342. 

Assorus, Dionysios’ treaty with, 162. 

Athanis, Athanas, continuator of Philis- 
tos, fragments of preserved by Athe- 
naios and Plutarch, 194, 495. 

Athdnaios, quotes the comparison of 
Dionysios and Artaxerxes, 2; frag- 
ments of Athanis preserved by, 194, 
495 * 

Athens, extent of compared with that 
of Syracuse, 45 ; Athenian and Syra- 
cusan walls contrasted, 46; poetical 
competitions of Dionysios at, 194, 
205, 209 ; Dionysios’ relations with, 
204 ; honours voted to Mm, ib. y 
205. 

Attic, inscriptions on Dionysios’ rela- 
tions with Athens, 204, 205 ; descrip- 
tion of Dionysios in, 205, an. 
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B. 

Balearic slingers, in Carthaginian ser- 
vice, 390, 393 ; decide the victory of 
the Himeras, 393 ; their training, ib . 

Beffroi, meaning of the word, 77 ; its 
use at Selinous, ib. ; at Motya, ib., 
et seq. 

Beloch, J., on Pharakidas, 727; his 
inference as to the date of the siege 
of Syracuse, ib., 128; on Dionysios’ 
description in the Attic inscriptions, 
205, 210; on Dioddros’ confusion of 
Lissos with Issa, 225 ; on the Strate- 
goi under Didn, 262. 

Bitdn, commands the Sikel garrison of 
Motya, 86, 87. 

Bomilkar, Carthaginian commander 
against Agathokl£s, 410 ; his treason, 
41 1, 443 ; his death, 443. 

Bozrah, Akropolis of Carthage, 408. 

Brunet de PrSsle, quoted, 495, 496. 

Bruttians, besiege Kr6ton, 359, 360, 
363 ; repulse AgathoklSs, 480 ; their 
submission to and revolt from Aga- 
thokles, 483. 

Bunbury, Sir E. H., on Tyndaris, 155 ; 
on Hiketas’ occupation of Leontinoi, 
514 - 

Buonaparte, Louis Napoleon, Agatho- 
kl§8 compared with, 372. 

Buscemi, whether Herbessus, 1 5. 

C. 

Caltavuturo. See Torgion, 

Campanians, message of Dionysios to, 

19, 499; come to his help, 20, 21 ; 
probable settlement of, at Halaesa, 

20, 41 ; their settlement at Entella, 
23, 24; Katane given to, 36, 40; 
hellenization of, ib. ; settled by Dio- 
nysios at iEtna, 1 1 3 ; refuse Himil- 
kdn’s overtures, 121 ; desert from 
Epipoiai, 255, 256; of Entella, at- 
tacked by Carthaginians, 317; ask 
help of Galaria and ^Etna, ih. ; Greek 
cause represented by, 318 ; of -dEtna, 
destroyed by Timoledn, 336. 

Cape Bon (El-Haouria), Agathokl6s’ 
landing near, 401. 

Carthage, wars of Dionysios with, 8, 9 ; 
conditions of treaty with Dionysios, 10, 
20, 38, 102, 103, 146, 172, 173 ; Dio- 
nysios breaks the treaty with, 14, 28, 
29, 30,44; Greeks prefer her bondage 
to that of Dionysios, 58, 59 ; Diony- 
sios’ preparations against, 61 et seq. ; 
sends Himilkdn to relieve Motya, 72- 
74; Himilkfln repulsed, 74; loses 
Motya, 84, 86 ; recovery of her power 


in north-western Sicily, 86-91, 101 ; 
the Greek tongue forbidden by her 
Senate, 88 ; importance of her mari- 
time port of Lilybaion, 94; Himil- 
k6n’s expedition to north-eastern 
Sicily, 101 et seq.; takes Messana, 
106 ; alliance with Sikels, 107, 198 ; 
naval victory off Katan6, 118; Sy- 
racuse besieged by sea and land, 
122 et seq.; her army wasted by 
disease, 134, 135, 509; destruction 
of her fleet, 138-142; Himilkdn’s 
secret compact with Dionysios, 142- 
144 ; revolt of her subjects and allies 
in Africa, 1 45-1 47; besieged, ib . ; 
atones for her sacrilege of the Sici- 
lian Goddesses, 146, 147 ; numisma- 
tic evidence of the cult, ib. ; probable 
earlier knowledge of D§m6t6r, ib. ; 
limit of her Sicilian possessions, 147, 
148; policy of Dionysios towards, 
149, 150; her second war in Sicily, 
169-172 ; terms of treaty with Dio- 
nysios, 172-174; third war with 
Dionysios, 1 97-1 99; results of the 
treaty with, 198-201 ; advance of 
her Sicilian power, ib. ; her yoke 
compared with Dionysios’, 201 ; cam- 
paign in Italy, 202 ; robe of La- 
kinian Hera sold to by Dionysios, 
202, 233 ; last war with Dionysios, 
205-209; victorious at Drepanon, 
208 ; treaty with Syracuse, 209, 243 ; 
threatening aspect of, in Sicily, 292, 
315; Hiketas in league with, 293, 
296 ; her fleet eluded by Timoledn, 
296 ; embassy to Andromachos, 298, 
299 ; land- and sea-forces admitted 
to Syracuse by Hiketas, 310 ; cowar- 
dice and fate of Magdn, 31 1 ; expe- 
dition against Timole6n, 316; alliance 
with Hiketas, ib., 333 ; attacks En- 
tella, 317; defeats Galarians, ib. ; 
greater expedition under Hamilkar 
and Asdrubal, 319 ; sends Sacred 
Band, ib., 327; advance, 320, 323; 
battle of the Krimisos, 327-330 ; 
defeated, ib. ; her losses, 330 ; terms 
of peace, 335, 336; Hellenizing influ- 
ence on, 358, 359 ; Syracusan exiles 
seek help of, 366 ; peace with Syra- 
cuse, 369 ; change in her Sicilian 
policy, 371 ; her mercenaries support 
AgathoklSs, 373, 374; her fleet at 
Syracuse, 386; sends fresh expedi- 
tion, 390 ; naval losses, ib. ; victory at 
the Himeras, 393 ; alliance of Sicilian 
cities with, 397, 399, 400 ; relations to 
gubjectg and allies, 409, 418; defeat 
of, by Agathokl§s, in Africa, 410, 
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41 5 ; human sacrifice to Moloch, 41 1, 
41 2 , sends to Hamilkar for reinforce- 
ments, 412, 41/; harassed by Aga- 
thokles, 417, 418 ; attacks Tunis, 
*420 ; driven back, ib. ; loss of terri- 
tory, 42 1 ; re-inforced from Sicily, 
ib. ; fresh attack on Tunis, 422; 
defeated by Agathokles, ib. ; her 
defeat at Syracuse, 428 ; Hamilkar’s 
head shown to, 430; her Sicilian 
territory attacked by Akragas, 437 ; 
loses H4rakleia Minda, 438 ; action 
of her fleet off Megara, 439 ; hard 
pressed by Agathokles, 444, 447 ; her 
fleet defeated before Syracuse, 453 ; 
treaty with Rome, ib.; overthrow 
of Agathokles, 454 ; treaty with his 
soldiers, ib., 460, 465 ; Agathokles’ 
treaty with, 465 ; last expedition 
against, planned by Agathokles, 484. 

Cassaro, derivation of the word, 98. 

Catapult, its invention under Dionysios, 
62, 64 ; two classes of, 64 ; its intro- 
duction into Old Greece, ib. ; its 
power, ib., 74, 77, 78. 

Cavallari, S„ on Dionysios 1 walls, 49, 
55 ; on the newly discovered walls 
below Fusco, 57 ; his work on Me- 
gara Hyblaia, 439. 

Celery, called parsley at Selinous, 324 ; 
its omen, ib., 325. 

Centuripa, held by NikodSmos, 300 ; 
held by Agathokles, 385 ; appeals to 
Akragas, ib. ; Agathokles’ treatment 
of, 386, 448 ; freed, 448 ; repulses 
Agathokles, 449. 

Cephaloedium, Cefalh, relations of Hi- 
milkdn with, 103 ; betrayed to Dio- 
nysios, 159; taken by Agathokles, 
448. 

Charles V., Emperor, his Syracusan 
fortifications contrasted with those 
of Dionysios, 1 2. 

Chrysas, river, Magdn encamps by, 
170. 

Cicero, on the site of Syracusan Nea- 
polis, 22 ; on Dionysios the younger, 
309 ; on the election of the Amphi- 
poloi, 314. 

Corinth, 'her sympathy with Syracuse, 
25 ; murder of her envoy, 27 ; Diony- 
sos’ appeal to for help, 122 ; troops 
sent to relieve Syracuse inform 
Dionysios of Himilkdn’s retreat, 143; 
sink Carthaginian ships, ib. ; appeal 
of Syracuse to, 293 ; sends Timoledn, 
294 ; currency of her coins in Sicily, 
236, 284 ; her “ Pegasi ” adopted 
by Dionysios, ib., 349 ; Dionysios the 
younger banished to, 308 ; sends re- 


inforcements to Timoledn, 309, 310 ; 
her re-colonization of Syracuse, 313. 

Cornelius Nepos, his Lives of Di6n 
and Timoledn, 239; on Mamercus, 
301 ; on Timoledn’s treatment of 
Dionysios II., 308. 

Cortes, his destruction of his fleet 
compared with that of Agathokles, 

4 ° 4 . 

D. 

Daimen£s, captain of the Greek mer- 
cenaries in Motya, 70 ; his fate, 85. 

Damareta, wife of Geldn, her tomb 
destroyed by Himilkdn, 127. 

Damarista, mother of Timoledn, 204. 

Damas, promotes Agathokles, 358, 362 ; 
his widow married to Agathokles, ib., 
3^2. 

Damdn of Centuripa, Dionysios’ treaty 
with, 160, 161. 

Damophilos, general of Agathokles, 
445 . 44 ®- 

DaskOn, Himilkdn’s fort at, 127, 510; 
taken by Dionysios, 1 38 ; Cartha- 
ginian defeat in bay of, 16, 140. 

Deinokrates, helps Galaria, 387, 431 ; 
defeated, ib. ; allied with Hamilkar, 
423-428, 436 ; chosen general by 
the exiles, 431 ; Carthaginian al- 
liance with, broken, ib. ; heads move- 
ment against Agathokles, 449, 450, 
461 ; his position compared with 
that of Xenodikos, 450, 461 ; his 
army, ib. ; victorious, 451; Pasi- 
philos deserts to, 461 ; his life spared, 
461, 468 ; Agathokles’ proposals to, 
462 ; not a true deliverer, 463, 464 ; 
his answers, 464, 465 ; defeated, 467; 
his relations with Agathokles, 468, 
469; Blays Pasiphilos, 469; alleged 
earlier relations of, to Agathokles, 
521. 

Delphoi, temple of, Dionysios 1 designs 
on, 196, 233. 

Demaretos, commander of Corinthian 
allies, 309 ; arrives at Messana, 310 ; 
attacks Carthaginian territory, 316 ; 
his flank-attack on the Sacred Band 
of Carthage, 327. 

Demeter and the Kord, temple of, 
plundered by Himilk6n, 126; ex- 
piatory cult of at Carthage, 146, 
1 47 ; symbols of Ashtoreth associated 
with, ib. ; solemnity of the Great 
Oath by, 257, 285 ; Timoledn’s expe- 
dition favoured by, 294, 295, 302; 
represented on alliance coins of Ha- 
lsesa, 353 ; numismatic association 
with Apollo Arohegetes, ib. ; Agatho- 
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kl§s swears the Great Oath, 371 ; 
his ship-sacrifice to, 403, 404 ; earlier 
instance of similar dedication, 403. 

D£m6trios the Besieger, 477, 478. 

Demosthenes, his example followed by 
Hamilkar and Deinokrat6s, 425, 426. 

Dikaiopolis, 459. See Segesta. 

Dindorf, suggests Menainon for Sme- 
neos, 159. 

Dioddro«t, chief guide for reign of 
Dionysio*, 1, 239 ; estimate of his 
history, ib. ; on the siege of Ortygia, 
17; his confused account of the 
mission of Aristos, 26, 27 ; on re- 
lations between Halaesa and Her- 
bita, 40; on Himilkbns settlement 
of Halsesa, 41 ; its title, 43 ; on 
Dionysios’ object in wall-building, 
45 ; on Dionysios’ wall, 49 ; records 
circumvallation of Syracuse, 55 ; 
on Dionysios’ catapults, 64; gives 
the men of Thermal their older 
name, 66 ; Dionysios’ strange plan 
of warfare as recorded by, 73 ; on 
domestic architecture of Motya, 
80; on the ditch of Lilybaion, 95; 
his description of Tunis, 96 ; his 
scanty record of Himilk6n’s capture 
of Messana, 106 ; his narrative lacks 
the power of Thucydides, 128, 129; 
on the pestilence, 135 ; on the Sikels 
of Tauromenion, 165 ; on the site 
of Magdn’s camp, 170; on the death 
of Hel6ris, 186 ; Dionysios’ capture 
of Kidton not recorded by, 202 ; his 
defective account of Dionj hios’ Italian 
dominion, 219; on Philistos death, 
266 ; his description of Nypsios, 
269 ; on the Corinthian re-settle- 
ment of Syracuse, 313 ; his reckon- 
ing of the forces of Hamilkar and 
Asdrubal, 319 ; of Timoleon’s, 321 ; 
his use of Timaios, 319, 356, 481, 
496; on AgathoklSs’ motives for 
burning the ships, 404 ; his incorrect 
statement on the distance of Tunis 
from Carthage, 408 ; identification 
of his Kronos with Moloch, 41 1 ; 
on Ophelias’ march, 442 ; his silence 
as to the treaty between Rome and 
Taras, 474, 527, 528 ; his use of 
Ephoros, 496 ; his confused chron- 
ology of the Sicilian books of Theo- 
pompos, 497 ; his two versions of 
the debate in the council of Diony- 
sios, 498, 499 ; his confused account 
of the foundation of Tauromenion, 
5 ° 3 ~ 5°5 i on the Carthaginian en- 
campment before Syracuse, 509, 510; 
on Hiketas’ occupation of Leontinoi, 


51 1, 512; probably follows Antan- 
dros, 515, 525 ; on the oligarchy of 
the Six Hundred, 515, 516 ; on the 
massacre, 524-526 ; silent as to 
AgathoklSs’ secret relations with 
Hamilkar, 522, 526; on the swear- 
ing of the Great Oath, ib. ; on Aga- 
thokl£s’ election by the Assembly, 
525 . 

DioklSs, laws of, re-enacted in Syracuse, 
3 1 * 

Didn, his retort to Dionysios, 7 ; mar- 
ried to his niece Aret6, 243 ; favoured 
by Dionysios the Elder, ib. ; his Pla- 
tonic notions of government, ib. ; 
persuades Plato to revisit Syracuse, 
244; accounts of his banishment by 
Dionysius II., 245 ; his letter to the 
Shophetim, ib. ; treatment of his 
property and wife, 246 ; receives 
Spartan citizenship, ib. ; his expedi- 
tion against Dionysios, 2^6 et seq. ; 
his Corinthian mercenaries, 247 ; 
starts from Zakynthoa, ib. ; his plan 
of action, 249; driven to African 
coast, ib. ; reaches Herakleia, 250 ; 
his relations with Synalos, 251 ; 
joined by volunteers, 252, 253, 255 ; 
draws off Campanians from Epipolai, 
255, 256 ; his night-march, 256; sacri- 
fices to the Anapos, 257 ; his body- 
guard, 258, 263 ; enters Syracuse, 
260; addresses the assembly, 261, 
262 ; his share in the generalship of 
Syracuse, 262 ; takes Epipolai and 
walls off Ortygia, ib. ; his unpopu- 
larity, 263, 265; Dionysios’ intrigues 
against, 263, 264, 266 ; rivalry of 
Herakleid6s, 265, 267 ; deprived of 
his generalship, 267 ; withdraws to 
Leontinoi with Peloponnesian allies, 
268 ; recalled by Syracusans, 273, 
274; his speech to his troops, 274; 
receives contradictory messages dur- 
ing his march, 275 ; urgent appeals 
to, 276, 278 ; re-enters Syracuse, 
278; his reception, ib.; drives back 
the mercenaries, 279-282 ; pardons 
H£rakleid£s, 282 ; rebuilds his wall, 
ib. ; recovers Ortygia, 283 ; his 
government and policy, 283, 284; 
coinage of Syracuse under, 284; 
a tyrant by the murder of HSra- 
kleidSs, ib. f 290 ; murdered, 285 ; 
force of his example, 338. 

Dionysios, acknowledged lord of Syra- 
cuse, 1 ; compared with Artaxerxes, 
2 ; extent of his power in Old Greece 
and Illyria, 2, 3, 9 ; results of his 
treatment of Greek cities in Sicily, 3, 
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1 o, 3 6 , 59, 216; his dominion com- 
pared with the Macedonian, 3-5, 
2 10 ; his long reign, 5 ; character of 
his tyranny, 5-8, 135, 210; his 
body-guard a badge of tyranny, 6, 
214; not tyrant in formal title, 7; 
periods of his reign, 8, 9 ; his charac- 
ter as champion of Hellas, ib., 65, 85, 
102, 114, 120, 135, 142, 150, 178,239, 
347 ; results of the inglorious treaty 
with Carthage, 10 ; his stronghold 
in Ortygia, 11-14; creation of new 
citizens, 13; breaks the treaty, 14; 
besieges Herbessus, ib . ; Syracusan 
revolt against, 15-22; besieged in 
Ortygia, 16, 21 ; asks help of the 
Campanians, 19; his policy to the 
besiegers, 19-21; relieved by the 
Campanians, 20, 21 ; routs the be- 
siegers, 21 ; his clemency, 22 ; his 
message to the insurgents at HCtna, 
22 ; his alliance with Sparta, 26, 27 ; 
his increased power in Syracuse, 27, 
28, 44 ; his disregard of the Cartha- 
ginian treaty, 28, 30, 44; takes 
yEtna, 29 ; ravages the land of 
Leonti noi, 30; his campaign against 
Henna, 30; his policy, 30, 31-33, 
38 ; unsuccessful attack on Herbita, 
33 ; his treatment of Naxos and 
Katand, 34-38, 40; his Leontine 
policy, 38, 39 ; his further fortifica- 
tion of Syracuse, 45-58 ; Epipolai to 
be part of Syracuse his chief object, 
46, 47 ; his plan of wall-building, 49 ; 
his share in the work, 50, 134; his 
fortress of Euryalos, 52-55 ; question 
as to his southern wall, 55—57 ; 
greatness of Syracuse under, 58, 63 ; 
makes peace with Messana and 
Rhdgion, 61 ; his preparations for 
war with Carthage, 6164, 231 ; his 
Syracusan fleet, 62, 66, 231 ; advance 
in the art of warfare under, 63, 64 ; 
his artillery, ib . ; his engines and 
catapult, ib., 74, 77, 78 ; his Motyan 
expedition, 65 ; his allies, ib,, 66, 67, 
68, 71 ; contrasted with Ddrieus, 67, 
77 ; besieges Motya, 69 et seq. ; his 
mole-building, 70, 71, 75, 76; re- 
pulsed by Segesta and Entella, 71 ; 
Carthaginian attack on his ships, 73 ; 
repulses Himilkdn, 74 ; his device 
for transporting the fleet by Land, 
ib. ; assaults the Motyan walls, 
76-79 ; his night-surprise, 81 ; stops 
the slaughter of the Motyans, 83, 
84, 232 ; his policy as to the spoils, 
84, 85, 232 ; his punishment of the 
Greek mercenaries, 85; importance 


of his conquest, 85, 186 ; returns to 
Syracuse, 85 ; at Segesta, 87 ; igno- 
rant of the Phoenician tongue, 88 ; 
shows strange lack of action, 90; 
loses Motya and Eryx, 91 ; raises 
siege of Segesta, ib., 92 ; retreats to 
Syracuse, 92, 101 ; character of his 
second expedition, 93; his prepara- 
tions against Himilkdn, 112, 113; 
fortifies Leontinoi, 112; settles Cam- 
panians at JEtna, 113; marches to 
Katand, 1 13, 114; his orders to Lep- 
tines, 1 17 ; defeat of his fleet, 118 ; 
retreats to Syracuse, 119; defection 
of his Sikeliot troops, 120 ; his appeal 
to Old Greece, 12 1, 122 ; his success- 
ful skirmishes, 1 26 ; his Pelopon- 
nesian allies, 1 28 ; murmurs against, 
129; holds an assembly, ib., 132, 
213; alleged denunciation of by 
Theod6ros, 1 29-1 32; his position in 
the Assembly, 132; supported by 
Pharakidas, 133 ; dissolves the As- 
sembly, ib. ; policy adopted by, 134 ; 
his schemes for attacking Punic 
camp by sea and land, 136-138; 
treacherous treatment of mercen- 
aries, 136, 137, 150; takes the forts, 
137, *38; present at the destruction 
of Carthaginian fleet, 139, 140; his 
camp on Polichna, 141 ; his treach- 
erous compact with Himilkdn, 142- 
144; massacres Carthaginian mer- 
cenaries, 144; takes the Iberians into 
his pay, ib. ; his relations to the Sike- 
liot cities, 1 48 ; question as to his 
policy towards Carthage, 148-150; his 
relations to his mercenaries, 150-15 2, 
164, 231 ; his re-colonization of Mes- 
sana, 152; his foundation of Tyn- 
daiis, 153-156; hostility of Rhdgion 
to, 156-158; his Sikel campaign, 
1 58 et seq. ; Solous betrayed to, 159 ; 
his relations with Agyris and Damdn, 
160, 16 1 ; treaties wijth Herbita and 
Assorus, 162; peace with Herbessus, 
ib. ; attacks Tauromenion, 164-167 ; 
repulsed, 166 ; Akragas and Messana 
revolt, 167, 168 ; defeats Magdn, 
169; helped by Agyris, 170; his 
new treaty with Carthage, 1 71—174 ; 
compared with the first, ib. ; subjec- 
tion of the Sikels to, 173* I 74 » 
occupies Tauromenion, 174, 175; 
his enmity towards Rhdgion, 176, 
188, 190; bigamy of, ib. ; besieges 
Rhdgion, 177; his na'al defeat, ib. ; 
returns to Syracuse, 1 78 ; his alliance 
with Lucanians, ib. ; his treatment 
of Leptinds, 1 81, 182; his campaign 
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against Italiot League, 182-187 ; his 
politic clemency, 187-189; golden 
crowns voted him by Italiot cities, 
189; treaties with them, ib. ; Rhdgine 
fleet surrenders, 190; besieges Re- 
gion, 191 ; wounded, 192 : his treat- 
ment of Rhdgines and their general, 
19 2, 193; destroys Rhdgion, ib. ; re- 
sults of his victory, ib. ; his embassy 
to Olympia, ib., 194; denounced by 
Lysias, 194; his poetical competitions 
at Athens, 194, 209; ill-treats his 
friends, 195; his Hadriatic colonies, 
196; his designs on Delphoi, ib. ; 
lunders temple of Agylla, 196, 197 ; 
is sacrilegious acts, 197, 202, 232, 
233 ; his third Punic war, 197, 199 ; 
defeated, 198; terms of his psace 
with Carthage, 198-202 ; his yoke 
compared with the Carthaginian, 
201 ; takes Krotdn, 202 ; his pro- 
jected wall across Isthmus of Squil- 
lace, 203 ; his alliance with Sparta 
and Athens, 204 ; Attic inscriptions 
in his honour, ib., 205 ; his last Punic 
war, 205-209; takes Selinous, En- 
tella, and Eryx, 206, 208 ; unsuc- 
cessfully besieges Lilybaion, 206, 
208 ; naval loss at Drepanon, 208 ; 
alleged cause of his death, 209 ; 
forerunner of Macedonian sera, ib. ; 
his titles, 2 10-2 13 ; his conservative 
policy, 212, 213; his official appoint- 
ments, 214, 215 ; three classes of his 
dominions, 215 ; his monarchy com- 
pared with the Roman Empire, 216 ; 
dis-hellenizes Sicily, ib. ; assumes 
divine attributes, ib., 217; extent of 
his dominion, 2 1 7-219 ; his alliances, 
218, 219 ; his Hadriatic colonies and 
policy, 220 et seq., 230 ; his relations 
with the Yeneti and lapygians, 227, 
228, 248 ; his finance and coinage, 
230-239 ; his expenditure and sources 
of supply, 231 et seq. ; effects of his 
rule, 239, 240; his son contrasted 
with, 240, 241 ; his funeral and 
tomb, 241 ; his use of spies, 260 ; his 
Italian dominion not lasting, 346; 
Agathoklds contrasted with, 357, 457 ; 
his tyranny and Agathoklds' com- 
pared, 381 ; authorities for the reign 
of, 493-498. 

Dionysios II., name of tyrant applied 
by to his father, 7, 241 ; styles him- 
self “a son of Apollo,” 217; calls 
his son Apoll6kratds, ib. ; his colony 
of Phoibia, tb., 218, 242; his Apu- 
lian colonies, 228, 242 ; his charac- 
ter contrasted with his father's, 


240, 241 ; his mechanical tastes, ib. ; 
acknowledged by Assembly, 241 ; 
makes peace with Carthage and 
Lucanians, 242 ; his advisers, ib., 
243 ; temporarily influenced by Didn 
and Plato, 244-246 ; banishes Di6n 
and Hdrakleidds, 245, 246; plofp 
against, ib. ; his forces, 247, 248 ; his 
Italian expedition favours Didn’s 
plans, 251 ; mishap of Tiniokratds* 
message to, 254 ; his mercenaries 
hold Ortygia, 259, 267, 268; and 
Epipolai, ib. ; treatment of his spies, 
260 ; loses Epipolai, 262 ; returns 
to Ortygia, 263 ; his intrigues, ib., 
264, 266 ; leaves Ortygia, 267 ; loss 
of ships, 2 70 ; doings of his mer- 
cenaries under Nypsios, 271, 272, 
277 ; his mercenaries driven back by 
Didn, 281 ; his treatment of Lokroi 
and its revenge, 291, 292 ; recovers 
Ortygia, 292 ; besieged by Hiketas, 
296; his surrender, 307; exiled to 
Corinth, 308 ; anecdotes of, ib., 309 ; 
his sayings, 309. 

Dionysios of Halikamassos, on Diony- 
sios’ occupation of Krotdn, 202 ; his 
judgement on Philistos, 493. 

Dittaino. See Chrysas. 

Ddrieus, contrast of his expedition with 
that of Dionysios, 66, 67, 77. 

Ddrikos, mutiny against, 15 ; slain, 16. 

D6ris of Lokroi, wife of Dionysios, 176, 

241. 

Douris, untrustworthiness of his narra- 
tive, 367, 410, 414, 441, 481. 

Drepanon, haven of Eryx, meaning of 
the name, 207 ; its importance, ib. ; 
Carthaginian victory at, 208. 

Droysen, H., on Agathokles’ relations 
with Ptolemy, 484 ; on the treaty 
between Rome and Taras, 527 ; his 
guess as to the indentification of 
Triopion, 528 ; his account of Ddmd- 
trios* freeing Korkyra and Leukas, 
529 - 

Ducange, on the meaning of belfjedus, 
beffroi , 77. 

Ducetius, contrasted as a founder of 
cities with Archdnidds, 40-44. 

bvvaorda, use of the word, 517. 

E. 

Eagles and serpent, omen of the Krimi- 
sos victory, 325, 354 ; associated with 
head of Sikelia on coins of Her- 
bessos and Morgantia, 354. 

East and West, range of Greek influence 
in, 342 et seq. 
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Echetla, Syracusan occupation of, 435 ; 
its site uncertain, ib. ; taken by the 
allies, ib, 

Egypt, Macedonian extension of Greece 
in. 338 , 343 - 

Eknomos, fortress furnishes horsemen 
to Didn, 252 ; Haniilkar encamps on 
hill of, 388, 390, 391. 

Elleporos, the, battle of, 185, 186. 

Elymas, King of the Libyans, hjs 
alliance with Agathokles, ,419 ; his 
desertion, 421 ; defeated and slain, 
422, 423. 

Elymians, their alleged Trojan origin, 

419. 458- 

Engyum, Leptinds tyrant of, 299 ; sub- 
mits to Timoledn, 315. 

kvrd(piov } story of the, 498 ; its later 
applications, 500, 501. 

Entella, receives the Campanians, 23 ; 
its Campanian masters, 24 ; its coins, 
ib. ; unsuccessfully besieged by Dio- 
nysios, 71, 186; taken by Diony- 
sios, 206, 208 ; taken by Timoledn, 
316; besieged by Carthaginians, 317; 
lands ravaged, ib. ; fate of, uncertain, 
318 ; numismatic evidence of her 
deliverance by Timoledn, 352. 

Ephoros, his history, 495 ; judgement of 
Polybios on, 496 ; saying of Isokrates 
on, ih. ; used by Dioddros, ib. 

Epidamnos, held by Kassandros, 476 ; 
by Glaukias, ib. 

Epipolai, Dionysios’ share in the wall- 
building, 6, 50 ; Syracusan insur- 
gents encamp on, 16, 47 ; Dionysios’ 
plan for its defence and union with 
Syracuse, 46, 47; site of the be- 
ginning of Dionysios’ wall, 47, 48 ; 
its quarry, 49; completion of the 
northern wall, 50 ; remains of walls 
and gateways, 51 ; the southern wall 
not recorded by Dioddros in his ac- 
count of 402 B.C., 52, 55 ; Eury&Ios 
the key of,ib. ; southern wall recorded 
by Dioddros in his later account, 
55 ; recent discovery of what is prob- 
ably the southern wall, 56, 57 ; 
demonstration of Himilkdn before 
the southern wall, 125 ; Campanians 
desert from, 255 ; mercenaries of 
Dionysios the younger withdraw to, 
259 ; taken by Didn, 262 ; held by 
Syracusans against Nypsios, 272, 
279 ; Hamilkar’s unsuccessful assault 
on, 427, 428. 

Erskine-May, Sir T., quoted, 325. 

Erymndn of Aitolia, colleague of An- 
tandros, 400, 414. 

Eryx, its hatred for Carthage, 67 ; joins 


Dionysios, 68, 77 5 numismatic evi- 
dence for the worship of Aphroditd 
at, 83 ; retaken by Himilkdn, 91 ; 
taken by Dionysios, 206 ; its haven, 
207 ; Zeus Eleutherios on its coinage, 
351; Phoenician types, ib. ; numis- 
matic evidence on revived autonomy, 
ib. 

Etruscans, attacked by Dionysios, 196, 
197 ; their alliance with Agathoklds, 
453 . 

Euainetos, his medallic work, serves as 
model to Carthaginians, 146, 235, 
250 ; for the coinage of Agathoklds, 
228, 487; his finest work under Dio- 
nysios, 235 ; his die for debased coin- 
age, 236. . 

Euryalos, Dionysios’ castle of, 52-55 ; 
no record of its building, 55 ; gar- 
rison re-inforced against Haniilkar, 
426, 427. 

Evans, A. J., quoted, 34, 146, 235, 
238, 349, 350, 458 ; on the Akro- 
poleis of Tauromenion, 507. 

F. 

Fazello, T. ; his identification of Her- 
bessus with Pantalica, 14, 15 ; on the 
remains at Halsesa, 41, 42. 

Free horse, characteristic symbol of 
Sicilian coinage under Timoledn, 352 ; 
its numismatic evidence for his work 
as liberator, ib. ; associated with the 
legend KAINON, 353 ; on the coins 
of Kamarina and Gela, 355. 

G. 

Gaisalos, his intervention between Didn 
and Hdrakleides, 282, 283. 

Galaria, 387; sends help to Entella, 
317; defeat of her force, ih. ; its 
appeal against Agathoklds, 387 ; re- 
covered by him, ib. 

Gardner, P., quoted, 247. 

Gauls, the, take Rome, 193 ; their 
alliance with Dionysios, ib., 204, 219. 

Gela, tributary to Carthage, 65 ; joins 
Dionysios, ib. ; gives help to Didn, 
253 ; re-colonized by Timoledn, 336 ; 
its new coinage under Timoledn, 355 ; 
its relations with Syracuse and the 
exiles, 366-368 ; Agathoklds’ alleged 
stratagem at, 367 ; his treatment of, 
390; massacre of the Libyans in, 
397 ; held by the tyrant, 398, 433 ; its 
appeal to Akragas, 433 ; freed, 434. 

Geldn, his treatment of the Greek cities 
in Sicily compared with that of 
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Dionysios 3, 58 ; his tomb destroyed 
by Himilkdn, 127. 

Genthe, quoted, 220, 221. 

Greece, power of Dionysios in Old 
Greece, 3-5; his championship of, 9, 
65, 85, 102, 1 14, no, 135, 142, 150, 
1 78, 347 ; its relations to Syracuse, 
24-27; use of the catapult in, 64; 
Dionysios asks help of Old Greece, 
1 2 1, 122 ; relations of Dionysios with, 
204, 205 ; Dionysios’ designs on Old 
Greece, 220, 221; commercial rela- 
tions with the Hadriatic, 221 ; inter- 
vention of Old Greece sought by 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily, 240 ; 
reception of Didn in, 246 ; re-coloniza- 
tion of Syracuse proclaimed at the 
Games, 31 2, 313; increased connexion 
of Greeks in Sicily and Italy with, 338, 
339, 340; Macedonian power in, ib ., 
341 ; range of her influence in East 
and West, 342 et seq. ; her coloniza- 
tion dies out in the West, 343-346. 

Greek cities in Sicily, Dionysios 1 treat- 
ment of, 3, 10, 23, 29, 34-39, 59; 
join the Greek tyrant against the 
Carthaginian enemy, 65, 71. 

Greek language, learning of, forbidden 
in Carthage, 88 ; numismatic evi- 
dence of the prohibition, ib. 

Greek mercenaries, in Carthaginian 
service at Motya, 70, 80; crucified, 
85 ; sought by Dionysios, 122 ; 
treacherously dealt with by Diony- 
sios, 136, 137, 150; settled at Leon- 
tinoi, 151, 31 1. 

Grote, G. , on the position of Dionysios 
when besieged in Syracuse, 17 ; on 
the inarch of the Campanians, 2 1 ; 
on the alleged revolt of Messana, 
168 ; his translation of the saying of 
Heldris, 498; on Hiketas at Leon- 
tinoi, 513; on the oligarchy of the 
Six Hundred, 514. 

H. 

Hadranum, seat of the worship of 
Hadranus, 302, 304 ; divided politics 
in, ib. ; invites both Hiketas and 
Timoledn, tb. ; receives Timoledn, 
304; his headquarters at, 307; its 
coinage under Timoledn, 350, 354. 

Hadranus, Sikel fire-god, aids Timoledn, 
304, 3 ° 6 . 

Hadriatic, the, Dionysios 1 colonies on, 
2, 3, 9, 18, 196, 219, 220 et seq . ; 
special interest of his colonization of, 
220; impoitance of its trade-route, 
ib. et seq. 


Hadrumetum, its modern names, 419; 
its position, ib. ; besieged by Agatho- 
klds, ib. ; surrenders, 421. 

Halsesa, Alsesa, probable Campanian 
settlement &t, 20, 41 ; its foundation 
by Archdnidds, 40-44; opinions as 
to its earlier settlement, 41 ; topo - 1 
graphical value of its boundary 
record, ib. ; its site, 42-44; title of, 
43 ; its growth, 44 ; its coinage 
under Timoledn, 350 ; alliance coinage 
of testifies to its share in the libera- 
tion under Timoledn, 353. 

Halikyai, Sikan town, 92 ; joins Diony- 
sios, 87 ; re-allied with Carthage, 92. 

Haiykos, river, boundary of Cartha- 
ginian power in Sicily, 198, 199, 201, 
242, 252, 335> 437. 4 6 9l crossed by 
Didn, 252. 

Hamilkar, Carthaginian commander, 
sent against Timoledn, 318, 320. 

Hamilkar, Carthaginian commander, 
Syracuse asks help of, 370; won 
over by Agathoklds, ib.; his policy, 
371 ; leaves mercenaries under Ag.i- 
thokles 1 command, 373, 374. 

Hamilkar, son of Gisgon, encamps on 
Eknomos, 388; fresh expedition un- 
der, 390; re-encamps on Eknomos, 
ib. t 391 ; his victory of the Hime- 
ras decided by the Balearic slingers, 
393 ; seeks all'ance of Sicilian cities, 
397, 398-400; reinforcements from 
demanded by Carthage, 412; re- 
ceives Syracusan exiles, 413; calls 
on Syracuse to surrender, ib. ; his 
assault on Syracuse repulsed, 416; 
sends force to Carthage, 417, 421 ; 
allied with Deinokratds, 423; his 
campaign against Syracuse, 420- 
427 ; assaults Epipolai, 427 ; repulsed 
and taken prisoner, 428 ; his humane 
policy, 429 ; execution of, ib. ; his 
head sent to Agathoklds, ib., 430; 
probable secret negotiations of with 
Agathokids, 522, 526. 

Hannibal, son of Giskon, at Lilybaion, 

94 - 

Hannibal, the Rhodian, at Lilybaion, 
100. 

Hanndn, Carthaginian commander, 31 7. 

Hanndn, defeated by Agathokles, 410, 
411. 

Hatria in Picenum, its colonization by 
Dionysios improbable, 2 26. 

Head, B. V., quoted, 24, 202, 234, 237, 
487 ; on Syracusan coinage under 
Timoledn, 349 et seq. 

Ilellanikos, Syracusan envoy to Didn, 

274. 
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Heldris, his advice to Dionysios, 19, 
49S; commander of the Rhdgines, 
158, 184 ; of the Italiot forces against 
Dionysios, 184; defeated sind skin, 
185,186. 

Henna, Dionysios’ campaign against, 
30 ; its politics, 31 ; tyranny of Aeim- 
ndstos in, ib. ; policy of Dionysios 
towards, 31, 32; betrayed to Diony- 
sios, 160; freed by Akragas and 
Gela, 434. ^ 

Hera (Lakinian), robe of robbed by 
Dionysios and sold to Carthage, 202, 
233 - 

Hdrakleia Minda, becomes Cartha- 
ginian, 200, 250; its importance 
and coinage, 250; ‘DiOn's relations 
with the governor of, 251 ; re- 
foundation of, attributed to TiinoleOn, 
352; objections to the supposition, 
ib.; freed by Akragas, 438, 444; 
taken by Agathoklds, 447. 

Herakleidds, opposition nauarch to 
PhilDtos, 214, 215 ; banished by 
Dionysios the younger, 246; rivalry 
with Didn, ib., 265 ; elected nauarch, 
ib., 282 ; defeats Philistos, 266 ; 
appointed general, 267 ; his naval 
victory, 270; formally appeals to 
Didn, 276 ; forgiven by Didn, 282 ; 
fresh quarrels, ib. ; murder of, 284 ; 
his funeral, ib. 

Hdrakleides, Syracusan general, leader 
of oligarchic party, 360, 361, 514; 
commands at Krotdn, 363 ; denounced 
by Agathoklds, 364, 518 ; at Rhdgion, 
365 ; banished, ib. 

Herbessus, besieged by Dionysios, 14- 
16 ; question as to its site, 14, 15 ; 
its coins witness to its hellenization, 
15; Dionysios makes peace with, 
162; omen of the Krimisos repre- 
sented on its coinage, 354 ; freed by 
Akragas and Gela, 434. 

Herbita, unsuccessfully attacked by 
Dionysios, 33 ; makes peace with the 
tyrant, ib., 40 ; its colony of Halsesa, 
40-44; Dionysios’ treaty with, 162, 
523 *. 

Herme ; as of Methymna, 494. 

Hdsychios, on Torgion, 466, 

Hexapylon, the, probable site of, 47, 
48, 501-503 ; held by Syracusans 
against Dionysios the younger, 272 ; 
Didn enters by, 278. 

Hicks, E. L., quoted, 204, 211. 

Hierdn I., his use of female spies, 
260. 

Hiketas, his treatment of Aristomachd 
and Aretd, 290 ; tyrant of Leontinoi, 


291, 299; his embassy to Timoledn, 
296 ; in league with Carthage, ib. ; 
holds Syracuse, ib., 299 ; invited to 
Hadranum, 302 ; defeated by Timo- 
ledn, 304; seeks Timoledns death, 
305; besieges Ortygia, 310; his 
alliance with Magdn, ib. ; they be- 
siege Kataud, ib. ; defeated by Timo- 
ledn at Syracuse, 312; escapes to 
Leontinoi, ib., 511 ; submits to Timo- 
ledn, 315, 512 ; re-allied with Car- 
thage, 317, 512; his revolt, 333, 
334; deleat and death, 334. 

Himeras, the, battle of, 391-395. 

Himilkdn, son of Hanndn, his descent 
on the Great Harbour of Syracuse, 
72 ; attacks Dionysios’ fleet at Motya, 
73 ; repulsed by catapults, 74; returns 
to Africa, 75; his fresh expedition, 
86 ; chosen Shophet, ib. ; his sealed 
orders, 88, 89 ; his losses at sea, 89 ; 
disembarks at Panormos, 90 ; re- 
covers north-western Sicily, 90, 91, 
101 ; founds Lilybaion, 93; bis ex- 
pedition to north-eastern Sicily, 101 
et seq . ; encamps at Peldris, 104 ; 
takes Messana, 106, 107 ; bis rela- 
tions with the Sikels, 104, 107 ; 
settles Sikels at Tauromenion, 108, 
1 13, 504; destroys Messana, 115, 504 ; 
his progress hindered by eruption of 
^Etna, 1 1 6 ; at Katand, 1 20 ; encamps 
before Syracuse, 123; profanes the 
Olympieion, 123; position of the 
Punic camp, 123, 124, 509, 510 ; his 
demonstration against Syracuse, 125 ; 
ravages the land, ib ; plunders the 
temple of Ddmetdr and the Kord, 
126 ; his wall, ib. ; destroys Geldn’s 
tomb, 167 ; his forts, ib . ; loss of 
twenty-four ships, 128; disease in 
the camp, 134, 135; Dionysios' attack 
on, 136 etseq . ; loss of the forts, 138 ; 
destruction of the fleet, 138-142 ; 
his secret compact, with the tyrant, 
142 ; his escape, 143. 

Hipparinos, son of Dionysios tyrant of 
Syracuse, 291 ; his death, ib. 

Dippo Diarrhytos. See Hippuakra. 

Hippdn, tuantof Mtssana, 297, 299, 
334 ; his death, 335. 

Hippdnion, taken by Dionysios, 191 ; 
Carthaginian restoration of, ib., 198, 
262 ; taken by Agathoklds, 483. 

Hippuakra, taken by Agathoklds, 443 ; 
fortified, 444. 

Hodgkin, T., quoted, 203. 

Holm, A., gives the Agora as the site 
of Dionysios’ buildings, 13; as to 
where Dionysios was besieged in 
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Syracuse, 17; on the Campanian 
settlement at Halsesa, 20, 24, 41 ; on 
the Campanian coins of Entella, 24 ; 
on the diobol of Naxian Neopolis, 
37 ; on Himilkdn’s settlement at 
Halaesa, 41 ; on the corruption of 
“ Latomia di Filosseno,” 49 ; on the 
extent of the Motyan isthmus, 75 ; 
on Dionysios* policy to wards Carthage, 
149 ; his use of the word Kreuzzug , 
ib. ; on Dionysios’ poetical works, 
194; on the capture of Krotdn, 202 ; 
on Dionysios’ occupation of Lissos, 
223 ; on the colonies of Dionysios II. 
in Apulia, 228, 233 ; on Pollux’s 
statements on the Sicilian talent, 237 ; 
on Magdn’s retreat, 311; attributes 
refoundation of Hdrakleia Minda to 
Timoledn, 352; on Agathoklds’ Etrus- 
can alliance, 453 ; his translation of 
the saying of Heldris, 498 ; on Schu- 
bring’s reading of Strabo, 505 ; on 
the Akropoleis of Tauromenion, 507 ; 
on the Carthaginian encampment 
before Syracuse, 510 ; on Hiketas at 
Leontinoi, 513; on the oligarchy of 
the Six Hundred at Syracuse, 514, 
515 - 

Horsemen, Syracusan, join the insur- 
gents against Dionysos, 16 ; return 
to HStna, 20 ; joined by insurgents, 
22, 29. 

Hultsch, quoted, 237 ; on Agathoklds’ 
money negotiation with Carthage, 
465, 467. 

Hvar. See Pharos. 

I. 

Iberian mercenaries of Carthage, taken 
into Dionysios’ pay, 144, 164, 193, 
204, 216, 231 ; whether at Leontinoi, 
151- 

Illyrians, alliance of Dionysios with, 2, 
3, 196; Dionysios’ colonies of, 196, 
218 ; occupation of their coasts a ne- 
cessity of Adriatic dominion, 222. 

Inessa. See JEtna. 

Isokratds, Sicilian facts preserved by, 

I ; on Ephoros and Theopompos, 496 ; 
his application of the saying of He- 
ldris, 500. 

Issa, Syracusan colony, 196, 218, 223; 
its important position, 224; its colo- 
nies, ib. ; federal coinage of, 225. 

Italiot League, relieves Rhdgion, 177 ; 
Dionysios’ campaign against, 182; 
makes Heldris commander, 184 ; de- 
feated, 185, 187 ; politic clemency of 
Dionysios towards, 187-189; its alli- 


ance with Dionysios, 189, 218 ; broken 
up, 190. 

Italy, power of Dionysios in, 3 ; Greek 
cities of, Dionysios’ appeal to, 121 ; 
Dionysios* wars in, 176-193, 196, 
197, 230 ; Carthaginian campaigns 
in, 197, 202 ; Greeks in, their in- 
creased connexion with Old Greece,* 
338, 340 ; relations of with Alexan- 
der the Molottian, 339, 341. 

Ithakd, Agathoklds’ answer to the men 
of, 179. 

J. 

Josephus, on the power of the catapult, 
64. 

Justin, on the Carthaginian Senate’s 
prohibition of learning Greek, 88 ; 
on Dionysios* Gaulish treaty, 193, 
219 ; on Agathoklds’ pacification of 
the mutineers, 441 ; probably follows 
Timaios on the oligarchy of the Six 
Hundred, 515; on Agathoklds, 517 
et seq. ; his value, 526. 

K. 

Kabala, battle of, 198. 

Raid Aktd, its physical position con- 
trasted with that of Halaesa, 41, 42. 

Kallippos of Athens, friendship of Didn 
with, 246 ; enters Syracuse with 
Didn, 257 ; his treachery and impiety, 
285 ; his tyranny at Syracuse and 
Katand, 290, 291 ; his death, 291. 

Kamarina, tributary to Carthage, 65 ; 
joins Dionysios, ib.; gives help to 
Didn, 253 ; re-colonized by Timoledn, 
336 ; new coinage of, under Timoledn, 
355 - 

Karkinos, father of Agathoklds, 357. 

Kassandros, King of Maceddn, forced 
by Korkyra to give up Apolldnia 
and Epidamnos, 476 ; besieges Kor- 
kyra, 478, 529. 

Katand, betrayed to Dionysios, 34; 
fate of its inhabitants, 35 ; Campanian 
settlement in, 36 ; Campanian set- 
tlers of moved to JEtna, 1 1 3 ; Diony- 
sios at, 1 14, 1 17; Carthaginian naval 
victory off, 118 ; Himilkdn at, 130; 
her exiles, 152, 158; their re-settle- 
ment at Mylai, 157 ; Kallippos tyrant 
of, 291 ; pun on the name, ib. ; held 
by Mamercus, 300, 513; taken by 
Timoledn, 335, 

Kauldnia, attacked by Dionysios, 183; 
taken and destroyed, 190, 230 ; its 
territory given to the Lokrians, ib. ; 
fate of its citizens, ib. ; its coinage 
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ceases, tb. ; new KaulAnia in Sicily, 
ib. 

Klednymos of Sparta, 472 ; his Ta- 
rantine expedition, 473, 474; his 
treacheroustreatmentofMetapontion, 
475 ; his designs on Sicily, ib . ; un- 
successfully attacks the Veneti, 476, 
528; seizes Korkyra, ib.; defeated 
in Italy, 477; probably driven from 
Korkyra by DAmetrios, ib. 

Kohler, quoted, 204. 

Korkyra, her Adriatic commerce, 221 ; 
her colonies, ib. ; seized by Klednymos 
of Sparta, 476 ; probably freed by 
DAmAtrios, 477, 529; besieged by 
Kassandros, 478, 529; seized by 
AgathoklAs, ib. } 529. 

Koryphd (Corfu), its connexion with 
Sicily under the Normans, 478. 

Krimisos, river, Carthaginians encamp 
at, 323; battle of, 327-330; moral 
greatness of the victory, 332 ; com- 
pared with Himeras, ib. 

Kronion, battle of, 198. 

“Kronos” of Dioddros, identified with 
Melkart, 41 1, 412. 

Krotdn, head of the Italiot cities, 184 ; 
makes Heldris commander-in-chief, 
ib . ; taken by Dionysios, 202, 217, 
218, 230, 233; helped by Syracuse 
against Bruttians, 359, 360, 363, 517, 
519; unsuccessful attempt of Aga- 
thoklAs on, 365 ; taken by Agatho- 
klAs, 482. 

L. 

La Grdetta, approach to Tunis, 407. 

Lanassa, daughter of AgathoklAs, mar- 
ried to Pyrrhos, 481. 

Laos, 179, 180, 230. 

Latomia del Filosofo , probable corrup- 
tion of the name, 49. 

Latomia di Buffalaro, 49. See Latomia 
del Filosofo. 

Latomia di Filosseno, traditional impri- 
sonment of Philoxenos in, 49 ; later 
corruption of the name, ib. 

LAnaian Festival, Dionysios wins first 
prize at, 194. 

Leontinoi, Dionysios plans the recovery 
of, 28, 29 ; withstands the tyrant, 30; 
its relations to Syracuse, 38 ; its 
citizens transplanted to Syracuse, 39 ; 
fortified by Dionysios, 112 ; settle- 
ment of Dionysios’ mercenaries at, 
151, 173; Didn and his followers re- 
ceived at, 268 ; Syracusan envoys to 
Didn at, 273, 274; her coinage, 284; 
people of, transplanted to Syracuse, 


336; held by Hiketas, 291,511-514; 
AgathoklAs’ treatment of, recorded 
by Justin and Polyainos, 520, 521. 

LeptinAs, admiral of Dionysios’ fleet, 65, 
86, 87, 91, 214; sinks fifty transport 
ships of HimilkAn, 89; Dionysios’ 
orders to, 1 17 ; defeated by Magdn, 
118 ; in command at Messana, 178 ; 
his treatment of the Thourian re- 

A fugees, 180, 18 1 ; deprived of his 
office by Dionysios, 182, 188, 214; 
his banishment and restoration, 195 ; 
killed in battle, 198. 

LeptinAs, slays Kallippos, 291. 

LeptinAs, tyrant of Engyum, 299, 300 ; 
question as to the identity of the 
tyrant with the murderer of Kallip- 
pos, ib., 300; exiled to Corinth by 
Timole6n, 315, 512. 

LeptinAs, general of AgathoklAs, 445 ; 
defeats Xenodikos, 446 ; in command 
at Cephaloedium, 448 ; defeats Xeno- 
dikos, 452. 

Lesh. See Lissos. 

Leukas, probably freed by DAmAtrios, 
529 - 

Libyans, their alleged Trojan origin, 
419; their civilization, 422, 423. 

Lilybaion, founded by Himilkdn, 93 ; 
origin of its name, ib. ; its importance, 
94 ; partially represented by Marsala, 
ib., 95; its remains, 96, 97, 99; 
position of its haven, 99-101 ; con- 
tinues Motya, 101, 107 ; unsuccess- 
fully besieged by Dionysios, 206- 
209. 

Li para, contribution levied on by Hi- 
milk&n, 104. 

Lissa. See Issa. 

Lissos, alleged foundation of by Diony- 
sios, 196 ; probably confused by Dio- 
dAros with Issa, ib., 223, 225 ; its 
coinage Epeirot rather than Syra- 
cusan, 223, 224. 

Livy, on Dionysios’ seizure of Krotdn, 
202; his account of KleAnymos’ 
doings. 528. 

Lokroi, Dionysios plants settlers from 
at Messana, 152 ; friendly relations 
of Dionysios with, 176, 177; KaulA- 
nian territory given to, 190, 215, 216, 
230 ; lands of RhAgion given to, 
193; treatment of by Dionysios 
the younger, 291, 292; its revolt, 
292. 

Lucanians, Dionysios’ alliance with, 
178, 181,218; invade Thourian land, 
179; defeat Thourians, 180; effects 
of their conquests, 230 ; at war with 
Taras, 473 ; make peace, 474. 
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Lupus, B., quoted, 22 ; extent of Athens 
and Syracuse compared by, 45 ; his 
view as to the recently discovered 
wall at Syracuse, 57. 

Ly sandros, Spartan envoy to Dionysios, 
26. 

Lysias, Sicilian facts preserved by, 1 ; 
denounces Dionysios, 193, 194. 

M. 

Magdn, commander of Himilkdn’s fleet, 
1 15, 117 ; defeats Leptinds, 118 ; his 
Sicilian policy, 168, 201 ; defeated by 
Dionysios, 169; fresh Carthaginian 
expedition under, ib. ; fails to win 
oyer Agyris, 1 70 ; seeks peace with 
Dionysios, 171 ; returns to Carthage, 
174; killed at Kabala, 198. 

Magdn, his alliance with Hiketas, 310; 
occupies S)racuse by land and sea, 
ib. ; suspicious of Hiketas, 311 ; sails 
away, ib. ; his suicide and posthumous 
crucifixion, ib. 

Maindn, of Segesta, spared by Agatho- 
kles, 457. 

Mamercus, tyrant of Katand, 300; de- 
rivation of the name, ib. ; his literary 
tastes, 301 ; alliance with Timole6n, 
307, 5 ] 3 > as ks help of Carthage, 
333) 5 13 ) 513 ; his defeat and death, 
33 +) 335 - 

Marsala, partly continues Lilybaion, 
94» 95 J origin of its name, 95 ; a 
Roman Chester , 97, 98. 
lt Marshalate,” use of the word, 517. 
Medma, Mesma, Dionysios plants 
settlers from at Messana, 152 ; 
Lokrian colony in Calabria, ib. 
Megaklds, brother of Didn, 257; his 
share in the generalship of Syracuse, 
262. 

Megalopolis, Agathokles’ march on, 405 ; 
taken, 406; its identity uncertain, 
ib. 

Megara (Hyblaia), its site, 439; its 
civic autonomy revived in the fourth 
century, 440. 

Melkart. See Moloch. 

Meltzer, 0 ., on Himilkdn’s Campanian 
settlement at Halsesa, 20, 41. 

Messana, Messina, helps Syracuse against 
Dionysios, 17, 18; her independent 
position, 58; allied with Rhdgion 
against Dionysios, 59, 60; mutiny and 
retreat of her array, 60 ; makes peace 
with the tyrant, 61 ; independent by 
the Carthaginian treaty, 102 ; de- 
signs of Himilk6n oii, ib., 103 ; her 
horsemen at Syracuse, 102, 104 ; 


unprepared for attack, 104, 105; 
taken by assault, 106 ; resistance of 
her fortresses, 107; destroyed by 
Himilkdn, 115; re-built and re- 
settled by Dionysios, 152, 156; un- 
successfully besieged by Rhdgines, 
158; takes Mylai, ib. ; its alleged 
revolt against Dionysios, 167, ifn; 
held by Hipp6n, 297, 299; taken by 
Timoledn, 310; expedition against 
the Turk in 1571 sets out from, 145. 
Messanians of Peloponndsos, settled by 
Dionysios at Messana, 152 ; at Tyn- 
daris, 153, 155. 

Messapians, join Klednymos against 
Lucanians, 473, 482. 

Metapontion, ruined by Kle6nymos of 
Sparta, 475 ; its coinage ceases, ib. 
Mitford, W., on Timoledn’s dealings 
with Hiketas, 513. 

Mola, position of, in, 507. 

Moloch, Melkart {Milk), identification 
of with Kronos, 411,412; sacrifice 
to, ib. 

Mommsen, T., on the Sicilian talent, 

237 * 

Morgantia, Morgantina, taken by Dio- 
nysios, 159; its site, 170; omen of 
the Krimisos represented on its coin- 
age, 354 ; at enmity with Syracuse, 
369 ; Agathoklds in command at, 
37 °) 373 ; 

Motya, Dionysios' expedition against, 
65 ; its analogy to Ortygia, 69 ; scanty 
record of its defenders, ib., 70; 
destruction of its mole, 70 ; new mole 
built by Dionysios, ib., 71, 75, 76; 
Himilkdn comes to relief of, 72, 73 ; 
driven back by Dionysios, 74, 75 ; 
walls assaulted, 75 et uq. ; without 
allies, 76; height of houses, 77, 80; 
struggle compared with that of Seli- 
nous, 81 ; its brave defence, 78 -82 ; 
its fall, 82 ; inhabitants massacred) 
ib.\ gods of, reverenced by Gre^s, 
83 ; sack of, 84, 85 ; numismatic evi- 
dence of Hellenic influence on, 84; 
garrisoned by Siktds, 86, 87, 212; 
retaken by Himilkdn, 91 ; continued 
in Lilybaion, 93, 10 1 ; its remains, 93 ; 
Jesuits of its capture by Dionysios, 
230. 

Motyan coinage, Syracusan character 
of its latest types, 84. 

Muller, on Strabo's account of the 
foundation of Ancona, 229. 

Mylai, founded by Rhdgion, 156, 

15 7; its position, ib. ; exiles of 
Naxos and Katand at, 157 ; taken 
by Messana, 158. 
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N. 

Naxian exiles, settled by Androma- 
chos at Tauromenion, 287 ; Hellenize 
Tauroraenion, ib. 

Naxos, betrayed to Dionysios, 34 ; fate 
of its people, 35 ; destruction of, 37, 
59 ; numismatic evidence of the sur- 
vival of a Naxian Neopolis, 37 ; 
re-settled by Sikels, ib., 38, 212; 
its probable castle on Tauros, 110; 
exiles of, 1 52, 158 ; their re-settlement 
at Mylai, 157. 

Neapolis (Carthaginian), taken by Aga- 
thoklds, 418. 

Neapolis (Syracusan), 21, 125 ; its site, 

22 > 57-. 

Ne6n, Timoledn’s commander in Or- 
tygia, his sally, 310. 

Neopolis (Naxian), 37. 

New Rome, 343. 

Nikodemos, tyrant of Centuripa, 300. 

Nikotelds of Corinth, his mission to 
Syracuse, 25; slain, 27. 

Numana, alleged colony of Dionysios, 
228. 

Nymphoddros of Syracuse, his writings, 
497 j 498. 

Nypsios, holds Ortygia for Dionysios 
the younger, 269; surprises Lower 
Achradina, 271 ; sacks the Agora, 
272 ; his ravages, ib. ; breaks down 
Didn’s wall, 277, 279 ; fires Syracuse, 
ib. 

Nysaios, son of Dionysios the elder, 
holds Ortygia, 291 ; driven out by 
Dionysios the younger, 292. 

O. 

Olympia, Dionysios’ embassy to, 193, 
194. 

Olympieion, the, profaned by Himilkdn, 
123, 509; robbed by Dionysios, 197. 

Ophelias, lieutenant of Ptolemy in Ky- 
rdne, 442, 481, 488; treacherous 
alliance of Agathoklds with, 442 ; 
his difficult march, ib. ; murdered, 

a 4 - 43, ' 

Orsi, P., on the identification of Her- 
bessus with Pantalica, 15 ; his work 
on Megara Hyblaia, 439. 

Ortygia, fortified by Dionysios, 11-14 ; 
Dionysios besieged in, 17 ; contrasted 
with Motya, 69 ; held by mercenaries 
of Dionysios the younger, 2 59 ; walled 
off by Didn, 262, 263, 264 ; Dionysios 
the younger returns to, 263 ; Diony- 
sios escapes from, 267 ; besieged by 
Syracusans, 268 ; mercenaries vote 
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for its surrender, 269 ; Nypsios comeB 
to their help, ib. ; Didn drives the 
mercenaries back to, 281 ; recovered 
by Didn, 283 ; held by tyrants, 290- 
291 ; surrendered by Dionysios, 30 7, 
309; besieged by Hiketas, 310; 
fortress rased by Timoledn, 312. See 
also Syracuse. 

P. 

Pais, E., on the site of Herbessus, 15 ; 
on the survival of a Naxian Neopolis, 
37- 

Panormos, lands of harried by Diony- 
sios, 71 ; Himilkdn disembarks at, 89, 

Pantalica, whether Herbessus, 15. 

Parsley, wild, so-called plant of Seli- 
nous, 324 ; its omen, ib. f 325. 

Pasiphilos, general of Agathoklds, goes 
over to Deinokratds, 461, 462, 467; 
slain by Deinokratds, 469. 

“ Pegasi,” Corinthian, Didn’s introduc- 
tion of, in Syracusan coinage, 284; 
adopted by Dionysios, ib., 349. 

Peldris, Himilkdn encamps at, 104. 

Pentekonters, constructed by Dionysios, 
62, 178, 231. 

Persephone. See Demeter and the Kord. 

Phalaris, Agathoklds contrasted with, 
45«. . 

Pharakidas, comes to the help of Dio- 
nysios, 127; his capture of Cartha- 
ginian triremes, ib. ; his probable 
identity with the Pharax of Xeno- 
phon, ib. ; supports Dionysios in the 
assembly, 133, 136; extent of his 
commission, ib. ; cursed by the Syra- 
cusans, ib.) commander of the fleet 
with Leptinds, 136. 

Pharos, colony of, Dionysios’ relations 
to, 222; its federal coinage, 225; 
later coinage, ib. 

Philip of Maceddn, 295, 309; his su- 
premacy in Greece, 338. 

Philistis, her deification, 217. 

Philistos, reported by Dioddros, I, 32, 
47,61,92, 135, 140, 164, 167, 187, 
504> 5°7> 5 o8 > 509; undoubtedly 
present at the Carthaginian defeat, 
140 ; banished, 195 ; son-in-law of 
Leptinds, holds the office of Nauarch, 
214 ; his title of Stratdgos, ib. ; office 
of Phrourarch held by, 215; his 
canals at Adria, 227; recalled by 
Dionysios II., 242 ; opposes Didn, 
245 ; his command at sea, 248, 265 ; 
returns to Syracuse, 265 ; defeated 
by Hdrakleidds, 266 ; his cruel death, 
ib. ) estimates of the two parts of his 
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History, 493, 494; judgement of 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos on, ib . ; 
censured by Plutarch, ib. ; Megakl^s’ 
saying attributed to, by Timaios, 

Philoxenos, his alleged imprisonment 
in a Syracusan quarry, 49; Diony- 
sios’ treatment of, 195. 

Phoibia, RhSgine colony of Dionysios II., 
217, 218, 242, 244, 291. 

PhoinikS, Polyainos’ confusion of the 
name, 479, 480, 529, 530. 

Phyt6n, general of the Rh^gines, his 
brave resistance, 191, 192; cruel 
treatment of by Dionysios, 192, 193, 

Plato, his alleged letters on Syracusan 
affairs, 1, 239, 292 ; ill-treated by 
Dionysios; 195 ; enslaved and ran- 
somed, ib. ; at Syracuse, 243-245 ; 
his departure, 246. 

Plemmyrion, Himilkdn’s fort on, 127, 
510. 

Pliny, on Tyndaris, 155; on Diony- 
sios’ projected wall across isthmus 
of Squillace, 203, 218; on canals 
of Philistos at Adria, 227; on Nu- 
mana, 328. 

Plutarch, his Life of Di6n, 1, 238 ; 
on the ass laden with gold, 31 ; on 
the use of the catapult in Pelopon- 
nesos, 64 ; on Plato’s enslavement, 
195 ; his account of Dionysios’ death, 
209; on Philistos’ banishment on 
the Adriatic, 227 ; on Philistos’ 
death, 266 ; his description of 
Nypsios, 269; question as to his 
meaning of rb 279 ; on 

Timoledn, 294, 307, 333, 334, 336 ; 
on Mamercus’ satirical inscription, 
301 ; on the entry of Punic allies 
into Syracuse, 310; on Mag6n’s 
suspicions of Hiketas, 31 1 ; on the 
re-colonization of Syraouse, 313 ; on 
the forces of Hamilkar and Asdrubal, 
319; on Timolefln’s, 321; censures 
Philistos* later work, 493; fragments 
of Athanis preserved by, 495 ; his 
correction of Timaios, 499 ; his use 
of the saying of Hel6ris, 500 ; on 
Hiketas’ occupation of Leontinoi, 
5iii 512. 

Polichna, Himilkdn’s fort at, 127, 509, 
510; taken by Dionysios, 137; 
Dionysios encamps at, 141. 

Pollux, on Dionysios’ monetary ex- 
pedients, 236-238. 

Polyainos, on the surrender of Naxos 
to Dionysios, 35; on the dragging 
of the fleet across the Motyan 
isthmus, 75; on Pharakidas, 127; 


on Dionysios* mercenaries and their 
settlement at Leontinoi, 151 ; his 
confusion of the name “ Phoinikd,” 
479, 529; on Agathokl^s, 517 et 
seq . ; his value, 526. 

Polybios, on the ditches of Lilybaion, 
95 ; on the position of the old haven, 
98 ; his geography, 99 ; on Tragurion,' 
224 ; his estimate of Agathokl^s and 
Dionysios, 384 ; on Ephoros, 496. 

Polyxenos, his counsel to Dionysios, 
19, 499 ; envoy of Dionysios to Old 
Greece, 121, 127-8; holds the office 
ofNauarch, 214. 

Portella del Fusco, character of the 
wall between it and Euryalos, 55 ; 
recent discovery of wall below, 56, 
57 - 

Poseiddn, Isthmian, temple of, Punic 
arms dedicated to by Tiraolefln, 331. 

Procopius, his use of the saying of 
Hel6ris, 500, 501. 

Prokles, betrays Naxos to Dionysios, 
34 ; question as to his identity with 
the engraver of the same name, 34, 


35 * 37 - 

Pr6tos, pilot to Dion, 248, 249. 

Ptolemy, Agathokles’ relations with, 
481, 484. 

Punic mercenaries, slaughtered by 
Dionysios, 144. 

Punic wars of Dionysios, the First, 8, 
61 et seq . ; the Second, 9, 168 et 
seq.; the Third, 9, 1 97 ; results of 
the First, 147, 148, 172, 173; results 
of the Second, 17 1— 1 74 ; results of 
the Third, 199-201. 

Pyrrhos, King of Epeiros, marries 
Lanassa, daughter of Agathokles, 
481. 


R. 


Ras Melkart. See HSrakleia Min6a. 

Republic, republican, use of the words, 

517 . 

Rh£gion, helps Syracuse against Diony- 
sios, 17, 18; gives help to the 
Naxians and Katanians, 36 ; appeal 
of Syracusan exiles to, 59 ; allied 
with Messana against Dionysios, 60 ; 
army forsaken by the Messanians, 
ib . ; makes peace with the tyrant, 
61 ; its hostility to Dionysios, 156; 
founds Mylai, ib ., 157 ; defeated by 
Messanians, 158 ; hated by Diony- 
sios, 163, 176 ; personal enmity of 
Dionysios towards, 176, 188, 190; 
besieged, 177; helped by Ctaliot 
allies, ib . ; loss of ships, 183; sur- 
renders its fleet to the tyrant, 190; 
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besieged by, 191 ; its surrender and 
fate, 192, 193, 217, 232; its lands 
given to L<>kroi, 193; continued in 
Phoibia, 217, 218, 242, 244; seized 
by Kallippos, 291 ; helps Timoledn, 
296 ; at war with Syracuse, 365 ; 

9 helped by Agathokles, ib. 

Roccella, site of Skylletion at, 203. 

Roman de Garin, description of the 
beffroi in, 77. 

Roman Empire, the, Dionysios’ mon- 
archy compared with, 216. 

Romania, use of the name, 343. 

Rome, taken by the Gauls, 193 ; 
treaty of with Alexander the Molofc- 
tian, 339, 341 ; her treaty with 
Carthage, 453; relations of with 
Lucanians, 473; with Taras, 474, 
483 . 527 - 

Riistow, on the introduction of the 
catapult into Old Greece, 64. 

S. 

Sacred Band of Carthage, the, sent 
against Sicily, 319, 327; its brave 
resistance and defeat, 328; defeated 
by Agathoklds, 410. 

Salinas, A., quoted, 24. 

Sambon, quoted, 37. 

Sayce, A. H., quoted, 83. 

Scala Greca, position of, 48, 501, 502. 

Schoene, R., quoted, 226. 

Schubert, R., his views as to the in- 
ventions of Douris, 367, 410, 414, 
441, 481 ; on the name Phoinike, 
479* 

Schubring, J., gives the Agora as the 
site of Dionysios’ buildings, 13 ; on 
Dioddros’ authority for the use of 
the name Hexapylon, 47 ; on Diony- 
sos’ ship-houses, 62; on the position 
of Dionysios’ war-ships at Motya, 70 ; 
his account of Himilkdn’s wall at 
Libybaion, 96 ; on the ancient har- 
bour, ico ; on the of Plu- 

tarch, 279; on the site of the Pha- 
larion, 391 ; on the site of Echetla, 
435 ; on Strabo’s account of the 
foundation of Tauromenion, 505. 

Segesta, cleaves to Carthage, 67, 68 ; 
unsuccessfully attacked by Dionysios, 
71 ; Dionysios’ blockade of, 72, 87, 
90, 91 ; successful sally, ib . ; siege of 
raised, 91 ; Agathoklds* barbarous 
treatment of, 455-459 ; date of the 
temple, 458 ; name of changed to 
Dikaiopolis, 459. 

Selinous, joins Dionysios against Car- 
thage, 06, 67, 68; surrendered to 

N n 


Carthage, 189, 201, 209, 230; taken 
by Dionysios, 206, 208. 

Serradifalco, quoted, 155. 

Ship-money, levied by Dionysios, 233. 

Sicily, Dionysios the forerunner of 
Rome in, 310 ; mistake as to its 
shape, 98 ; dis-hellenized by Diony- 
sios, 216; condition of/292, 312; 
tyrants in, 299 ; increased connexion 
of with Old Greece, 312, 336, 338, 
343 ; her fitful connexion with Old 
Greece and Italy, 346, 347 ; her 
coinage under Timoledn, 349-355 ; 
Greek cities in, their opposition to 
Agathokles, 396, 433 et %€([. ; Punic 
alliance with, 397, 399, 400. 

Sikans, revolt from Carthage, 7 1 ! 
Dionysios offers terms to, 92 ; of 
Halikyai, re-allied with Carthage, 
ib. ; join Di6n, 253. 

Sikelia, head of, on coins of Timoledn’s 
allies, 353 ; its significance, ib., 354; 
confined to Sikel dies, 354. 

Sikeliot Greeks, dependent on Diony- 
sios, 148. 

Sikeliot troops, their desire for battle 
with Hiinilk6n, 119; desert Diony- 
sios, 120; dependent on Dionysios, 
148. 

Sikels, relations of Dionysios to, 3 ; his 
wars with, 14, 30, 33; their hel- 
lenization, 31, 40, 150, 159; grant 
of Naxos to, 37, 38, 40 ; walls of, 
contrasted with those of Diunysiog, 
42 ; Dionysios’ policy towards, 86 ; 
Himilkdn’s relations with, 103, 104, 
107 ; their hatred of Dionysios, 107 ; 
settled at Tauromenion, 108-113, 

1 16, 163; campaign of Dionysios 
against, 159-167; their subjection 
to Dionysios guaranteed by new 
Carthaginian treaty, 172, 173, 179; 
join Didn, 253, 273; Greek cause 
represented by, 318; numismatic 
evidence of their share in the libera- 
tion under Timoledn, 354. 

Skylax, on Issa, 224. 

Skylletion, not Squillace, 203 ; its site, 

ib. 

Skymnos, on Issa, 224. 

Smeneos, taken by Dionys’os, 159 ; 
doubtful identity of, ib. 

Solous, lands of, ravaged by Dionysios, 
71; betrayed to Dionysios, 159, 160, 
i73* 

Sdphrosynd, wife of Dionysios II., 243, 
283 ; horrible fate of, 292. 

Sdsistratos, Syracusan general, leader 
of Oligarchic party, 360, 361, 514; 
commands at Krotdn, 363 ; denounced 

% 
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by Agathoklds, 364, 518; banished, 
365 ; seeks Carthaginian alliance, 
366 ; attacks Agathokles at Gela, ib . ; 
re-called, 369. 

Sparta, her relations to Corinth, 24, 
25; tyrannical dominion of, 25, 26 ; 
allied with Dionysios, 26, 27; Diony- 
sios asks help of, 121 ; sends a con- 
tingent to Syracuse, 127; her inter- 
vention against Messanians of Pelo- 
ponndsos, 153; Dionysios’ .alliance 
with, 204 ; admits Di6n to full 
citizenship, 246. 

Squillace, isthmus of, Dionysios’ pro- 
jected wall across, 203, 218, 231; 
site of the Roman Scylacium, ib. 

Stone-quarries, Syracusan, 49. 

Strabo, his evidence as to Dionysios’ 
relations with Veneti, 227; on An- 
cona, 229 ; on, the Balearic slingers, 
393 ; his puzzling notice of the foun- 
dation of Tauromenion, 505. 

Strategos Autokratdr, title held by 
Dionysios, 132, 182, 21 1, 212, 213. 

awibptov, use of the word, 516, 517. 

Susa. See Hadruinetum. 

Synalos, Carthaginian commander at 
Hdrakleia, 251 ; relations of Didn 
with, ib., 252; his policy, 232. 

Syracuse, Syracusans, subjection of, to 
Dionysios, I, 2, 8,14; fortification 
of the Island, 11— 14 ; creation of 
New Citizens, 13 ; Dionysios besieged 
in, 16, 18 ; his victory and politic 
clemency, 21,22 ; sympathy of Corinth 
with, 25 ; harsh treatment of by 
Dionysios, 27; further fortifications 
of, 28, 145; Naxians and Katanians 
sold in the slave-market, 35 ; rela- 
tions of Leontinoi to, 38 ; Leontines 
transplanted to, 39; her fortified 
extent contrasted with that of Athens 
and Rome, 45 ; the object of her wall- 
building differs from the Athenian, 
46 ; Epipolai to be part of Syracuse, 
46, 47 ; Euryalos the key of, 52, 54 ; 
her predominant position, 58, 63 ; 
manufacture of arms in, 62, 231 ; her 
fleet increased by Dionysios, 62,231; 
remains of Dionysios’ ship -houses at, 
ib.; Great Harbour of, entered by 
Himilk6n,72 ; Syracusanfleetdragged 
across the Motyan isthmus, 74 ; ships, 
their transportation by land, Diony- 
sios’ device for, 74, 75 ; parallels cited, 
ib. ; Dionysios returns to, 85 ; Diony- 
sios’ retreat to from Segesta, 92,101; 
threatened by Himilkdn, ib., 107 ; 
preparations for defence of, 112 ; 
defeat of her fleet at Katand, 118, 


1 19; her danger, 121 ; Carthaginian 
fleet in the Great Harbour, 122 ; 
Himilkdn’s demonstration against, 
125 ; her lands ravaged, ib. ; her 
Peloponnesian allies, 127; her naval 
victory, 128; debates in the Assembly, 
1 29-134; special interest of the 
Assembly, 132 ; its dissolution by the 
tyrant, 133, 213 ; her desire to over- 
throw the tyrant, 129, 133; policy 
of Dionysios towards, 134 ; her over- 
throw of the Carthaginian fleet, 138, 
et seq. ; makes peace with Carthage, 
209, 242 ; its Ekkldsia and Boula, 
213, 214, 241; heavily taxed by 
Dionysios, 234; her coinage, 234 
et seq. ; its strength under Diony- 
sios the younger, 247, 248 ; revolts 
against him, 258 ; freed by Didn, 
259, 260 ; Assembly held, 261, 262 ; 
Ortygia walled off from, 262, 282 ; 
return of Dionysios to the Island, 
263; Dion’s unpopularity in, zb., 265 ; 
Ortygia besieged, 268 ; its careless 
defence, 271 ; Achradina attacked 
by Nypsios, ib. ; Agora sacked, 272 ; 
plundered and ravaged, ib. ; recalls 
Didn, 273 ; its contradictory messages 
to Didn, 275, 276; further plunder 
and massacre in, 277, 280; Dion 
re-enters, 278; his reception, ib. ; 
the mercenaries driven back to Or- 
tygia, 281 ; Didn’s aristocratic go- 
vernment, 283 ; her coinage under 
Didn, 284 ; confusion at, 290 ; tyrants 
in Ortygia, 290-292 ; return of 
Dionysius the younger, 291, 292 ; 
her appeals f.»r help, 293 ; makes 
Hiketas general, ib. ; Timoledn sent 
to by Corinth, 294 ; held by Hiketas, 
296 ; Ortygia surrendered to Timo- 
ledn, 307 ; Carthaginians admitted 
by Hiketas, 310 ; delivered by Timo- 
ledn, 312; Ortygian fortress rased, 
ib. ; sad condition of, ib. ; Timoledn’s 
re-colonization of, ib., 313; resources 
for filling her treasury, ib. ; the laws 
of Diokles restored and amended, 
314, 315 ; supreme magistracy con- 
ferred by Timoledn on the priest of 
Olympian Zeus, ib. ; coinage under 
Timoledn, ib. ; war with Carthage, 
31 6 et seq. ; victory of the Kiimisos, 
329 et seq.; peace with Carthage, 
335 5 abdication of Timoledn, 336 ; 
helps Krotdn against Bruttians. 359, 
363 ; the Oligarchy of Six Hundred, 
360, 361, 369, 378, 515, 517 ; war 
with Akragas, 362 ; not appreciative 
of Agathoklds, 364; overthrow of 
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the Oligarchy and recall of Aga- 
thoklds, 365; civil war, ib . ; her 
relations to Corinth, 369; political 
changes, 369 ; asks Carthaginian 
help against Agathoklds, 370; Car- 
thaginian influence on, 371 ; restora- 

t tion of Agathoklds, 370-373; mas- 
sacre of the oligarchic party, 374 et 
seq. ; Assembly held, 378 ; Agathoklds 
sole general of, 379; his popularity 
with the people, 381, 382, 383; 
Antandros in command of, 400 ; 
results of false reports of defeat of 
Agathoklds, 412, 413, 429; rejects 
Hamilkar’s summons to surrender, 
414; receives news of Agathokles’ 
success, 415 ; Hamilkar’s assault on, 
repulsed, 416, 423; re-inforces gar- 
rison of Eury&los, 426 ; Carthaginian 
assault on Epipolai, 427 ; defeat and 
execution of Hamilkar, 428, 429 ; 
Akragantine schemes against, 431. 
432 ; occupies Echetla, 435 ; block- 
aded by Punic fleet, 438 ; march of 
Xenodikos on, 445 ; land and sea 
victories of Agathokles and Leptinds, 
45 2 » 453 ; Agathokles’ massacre at, 
459 1 Agathokles’ dominion over, 469 ; 
beginnings of her relations withRome, 
469-47 1 ; Assembly addressed by 
dying Agathokles, 485, 486; her 
coinage under the tyrant and king, 
487, 490. 

T. 

Tabermin, Saracen name of Taormina, 
108, 109, 

Tacitus, his report of Claudius’ speech 
contrasted with the speech of Theo- 
ddros, 130. 

Taormina. See Tauromenion. 

Taras, Adriatic commerce of, 221, 227 ; 
asks help of Archidamos of Sparta, 
339, 471, 473 ; head of the Italiot 
confederacy, 340 ; Agathokles in the 
service of, 365 ; calls in Klednymos 
of Sparta, 473 ; peace with Lucanians 
and Romans, 474, 483, 527 ; calls in 
Agathokles, 483 ; no record of his 
relations with, ib. 

Tauromenion, settlement of the Naxian 
remnant at, 36,60 ; Himilkdn settles 
Sikels at, 108, 504; her position, 
109; her walls, Naxian, Dionysian, 
and Sikel, ib., no, 289; her later 
walls, no; her acropoleis, ib., ni, 
506-508 ; modem access to her sites 
barbarously barred, no; besieged 
by Dionysios, 164-167 ; Dionysios 


repulsed, 166, 506 ; subject to Diony- 
sios by the new treaty with Carthage, 
172, 174; mercenaries settled at, 
175, 286; its older Greek element 
Doric, 286 ; Andromachos’ Ionic 
settlement at, 286, 287, 503, 504 ; 
Naxian traditions continued in, 287 ; 
its worship of Apolldn Archdgetds, 
288; its coinage, ib., 350; analogy 
with Himeraian Thermai, ib. ; later 
history of, ib. ; its site and remains, 
289, 290. 

Tauros, Sikels settle on, 108, 114, 116; 
probable Naxian settlement on, no. 
See above. 

Temenitda, gate of, Didn enters Syra- 
cuse by, 260, 278. 

Thapsos, taken by Agathokles, 421. 

Thearides, brother to Dionysios, re- 
places Leptinds, 182, 183, 214. 

Theoddros, his alleged denunciation of 
Dionysios, 1 29-1 32. 

Theodotes, Hdrakleidds’ uncle, bearer of 
the appeal to Dion, 276 ; pardoned, 
282. 

Theopompos, reported by Strabo, 225 ; 
saying of Isokratds on, 496 ; used by 
Plutarch, ib. ; chronology of his Si- 
cilian books confused by Dioddros, 
497 - 

Theoxena, third wife of Agathokles, 
481 ; sent to Egypt, 484, 485. 

Therma, Thermai, of Himera (Termini), 
joins Dionysios against Carthage, 65 ; 
use of the older name by Dioddros, 
66 ; its coinage, ib. ; relations of 
Himilkdn with, 103; becomes Car- 
thaginian, 200, 230; birthplace of 
Agathoklds, ib. ; its analogy with 
Tauromenion, 288 ; relations of Aga- 
thoklds with, 447, 448. 

Thourioi, Lucanian invasion of their 
land, 179; invade Lucania, ib.; de- 
feated by Lucanians, 180; Leptines 
ransoms Thourian refugees, 181 ; un- 
successfully attacked by Dionysios, 
202. 

Thrasios, his mutiny against Timoledn, 

322, 323* 

Thucydides, Dioddros contrasted with, 
127,128. 

Thuriae, not identified, 528. 

Timaios, reported by Plutarch, 209 ; by 
Dioddros, 356, 481, 496; value of 
his history, 498; Megakids’ saying 
attributed to Philistos by, 499 ; cor- 
rected by Plutarch, ib. 

Timokratds, in command at Syracuse, 
253 ; sends news of Didn to Diony- 
sios the younger, ib. ; failure of his 
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messenger, 254 ; his difficulties, ib . ; 
his flight, 259. 

Timoledn, of Corinth, his share in 
TimophanSs’ death, 293, 294; sent 
to deliver Syracuse, 294, 295 j Hi- 
ketas’ embassy to, at Region, 296 ; 
eludes Carthaginian fleet, ib. ; re- 
ceived by Andromachos, 297; his 
difficult position, 299, 301, 302 ; 
appealed to by Hadranum, 302 ; his 
march, 303 ; defeats Hiketas, 304 ; 
enters Hadranum, ib. ; liis delivery 
from assassination, 305, 306 ; deemed 
under divine protection, 304, 306, 
3 07, 332, 353 ; tarries at Hadranum, 
30.7 ; his allies, ib. ; surrender of 
Dionysios, ib., 308; reinforced by 
Corinth, 309, 310 ♦ takes Messana, 
310; encamps by the Anapos, 31 1, 
350; defeats Hiketas, 312; master 
of all Syracuse, ib. ; rases the Orty- 
gian fortress, ib. ; his re-colonization 
of Syracuse, ib., 313 ; confers chief 
magistracy on the Amphipolos, 314, 
350; Syracusan coinage under, ib., 
349 ei seq. ; his measures against 
the tyrants, 21 5 ; submission of Hi- 
ketas to, ib., 321, 512; his plan of 
warfare against Carthage, 316, 320; 
holds military assembly, 321, 324; 
mutiny of Thrasios against, 322, 323; 
his march, 323-327; his plan of at- 
tack, 327 ; victorious, 328, 330; spoils 
of victory, 330; his dedication of 
Punic arms to Isthmian Poseidon, 
331 ; compared with Alexander, ib ., 
332 ; character of his deliverance, 332 ; 
his inactive policy after victory, 333 ; 
overthrows the tyrants, 334, 336, 
513; abdicates, 336 ; his answers to 
accusations, 337 ; his death and 
burial, 338 ; force of his example, 
ib. ; compared with Archidamos, 340, 
341 ; his position as Liberator, 343, 
344; as champion of Hellas, 347, 
348; numismatic light on his re- 
colonization of Sicilian cities, 352 ; 
probably the founder of a new H$ra- 
kleia, ib. ; his work of deliverance 
not lasting, 356. 

Timoleonteion, the, massacre of the 
oligarchs in, by Agathokl^s, 375- 
377 . 

TimdnidSs of Leukas, preserved by 
Plutarch, 495, 

TimophanSs of Corinth, his tyranny 
and death, 293, 294. 

Tissot, on Megalopolis, 406 ; on Aga- 
thoklOs’ tower near Utica, 444; on 
PhellinO, 453. 


Torgion, its alleged site, 466; battle 
of, 467. 

Trapani. See Drepanon. 

Triopion, not identified, 528. 

Triquetra , symbol on Syracusan coins 
under AgathoklOs, 354, 

TriskeU , symbol, on coinage of Agathq- 
klOs, 486, 4S9, 490. 

Tunes (Tunis), 145 ; AgathoklOs’ march 
on, 407 ; its position, ib . ; taken, 
408, 409; the starting-point for 
attack on Carthage, 409 ; Agatho- 
kles’ fortified camp near, 418; failure 
of Carthaginian attempts on, 421, 
422 ; AgathoklOs’ defeat before, 453. 

Tycha, relation of the Hexapylon to, 
48, 502. 

Tyndaris, Dionysios’ foundation of, 153, 
154; Messanians of PeloponnSsos 
settled at, 153; origin of its name, 
ib position of, 154; its wall, ib., 
155 ; its career, 155 ; ruins at, ib . ; 
the so-called gymnasium at, ib. ; 
theory as to its original use, ib . ; 
joins Timolebn, 307 ; its coinage 
under the Liberator, 352. 

Tyrant, use of the name, 8. 

U. 

Utica, taken by Agathoklds, 443. 


Y. 

Venice, her Adriatic policy, 222; 
Dionysios procures his racehorses 
from, 227. 

Vergil, on Lilybaion’s rocks, 100. 

Vibona. See HippAnion. 

Von Sallet, on the signature of Prokles 
on later Naxian coins, 34; on the 
numismatic evidence of a Naxian 
Neopolis, 37. 

W. 

Wall-building, Greek and Sikel com- 
pared, 42 ; Greek and Phoenician 
compared, 76. 

Walls, extent of Athenian, Roman, 
and Syracusan compared, 45. 

Weil, R., quoted, 37. 

X. 

Xenodikos, Akragantine general, 433 ; 
his successes, 434, 438, 444; marches 
on Syracuse, 445 ; his defeat and 
escape, 446 j dissension in Akragas 
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against, 451 ; defeated by Leptinls, 
452 ; exiled, ib, 

(hoi, use of the word, 18. 

Z. 

Zakynthos, the starting-point of Di6n , 3 
1 expedition, 247 ; Didn’s name on its 
coinage, ib . 


Zeus, his robe carried off from the 
Olympieion by Dionysios, 197 ; his 
worship at Syracuse, 314. 

Zeus Eleutherios, on Syracusan coins 
under Timoledn, 350 j his Molottian 
guise in Great Greece and Sicily, 
ib., 351; on coins of Eryx, 351 ; 
on coins of Akragas, 355; on alliance- 
coin of HalaBsa, 353. 
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Fortescue’s Governance of England, a revised text, edited, 
with introduction, etc, by C. Plummer. 8vo, leather back. 12s. 6d. net. 
Stow’s Survey of London. Edited by C. L. Kirgsford. 8vo, 2 vols., 
with a folding map of London in 1600 (by Emery Walker and H. W, Cribb) 
and other illustrations. 30s. net. 

The Protests of the Lords, from 1624 to 1874 ; with introductions. 
By J. E. Thorold Rogers, In three volumes. 8vo. £2 2s. 


Historical Evidence. By H. B. George. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
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The Clarendon Press Series of Charters, 
Statutes, etc 

From the earliest times to 1307. By Bishop Stubbs. 

Select Charters and other illustrations of English Constitutional History. 
Eighth edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

From 1558 to 1625. By G. W. Protheho. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents of 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Third editions 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

From 1625 to 1660. By S. R. Gardiner. 

The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. Third edition. Crown 8to. 10s. 6d. 

Calendars, etc 

Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714. Calendared 

by Robert Steele under the direction of the Earl of Crawford, K.T. Royal 
4to, two volumes. £5 5s. net. 

Calendar of Charters & Rolls in the Bodleian Library. 8vo. 31s. 6d. n. 
Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the 

Bodleian Library. In three volumes. 1869-76. 

Vol I. From 1523 to January 1649. 8vo. 18s. net. Vol, II. From 1649 
to 1654. 8vo. 16s. net Vol. III. From 1655 to 1657. 8vo. 14s. net. 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations. (See p. 12 .) 

Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ set down between the Years 1669 and 1696. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS by A. Clark. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 5s. 

Whitelock’s Memorials. ( 1625 - 1660 .) tvois. 8vo. fiios. 
Ludlow’s Memoirs. (1626-1672.) Ed. C.H.Fjbth. 2vols. 8vo. £1 16 s. 
Luttrell’s Diary. (1678-1714.) Six volumes. 8vo. £1 10s. net 

Bumet’s History of James II. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 

Life of Sir M. Hale, with Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of Hamilton. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Burnet’s History of My Own Time. A new edition, based on 
that of M. J. Routh, by Osmund Airy, Two vols., each 12s. 6d. net 
Supplement, derived from Burnet’s Memoirs, Autobiography, etc., all 
hitherto unpublished. Edited by H. C. Foxcroft, 1902. 8vo. 16s. net 
The Whitefoord Papers. ( 1739 - isio.) Ed.w.A.s.HEwi» 8 . 8vo. i 2 s. 6 d. 

History of Oxford 

A complete list of the Publications of the Oxford Historical Society 
can be obtained from Mr. Frowde, and see p. 22. 

Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford ; 

contained in the catalogues of the Oxford libraries. By F. Madan. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Oxford Books. By F. Madan. 8vo. Two volumes, 36s. net. Also sepa- 
rately, Vol. I (The Early Oxford Press) 18s. n., Vol. II (Oxford Literature) 25s. n. 

Bibliography 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. First Series. 8vo. 12 s. 6 d.net. 
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Bishop Stubbs’s and Professor Freeman’s Books 

The Constitutional History Of England. By W. Stubbs. Library 
edition. 3 vols. DemySvo. £2 8s. Also in 3 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. each. 
Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval and Modem History, 
1867-1884. By the same. Ed. 3, 1900. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

History of the Norman Conquest of England ; its Causes 

, and Results. By E. A, Freeman, Vols. I, II and V (English edition) are 
out of print. Vols. Ill and IV. £1 Is. each. Vol. VI (Index). 10s. 6d. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 

Third edition. By the same. Extra fcap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Reign of William Rufus. By the same. 2 voK 8vo. £ 1 16s. 

School Books 

A School History of England. By C. R. L. Fletcher and Run- 
yard Kipling. Ed. 2 revised Crown 8vo, cloth, with 1 1 coloured and 12 black 
and white illustrations by H. J. Ford, and 7 maps. Is. 8d. An Edition de luxe, 
with additional illustrations, 4to, 7s. 6d. net. Containing many new and 
original poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

School History of England. By 0. M. Edwards, R. S. Rait, and 
others. Second edition (1911), to the death of Edward VII. With maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; also in 2 vols. (Vol. I to 1603, Vol. II to 1910), each 2s. 

Companion to English History (Middle Ages). Edited by F. P. 

Barnard. With 97 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Story of England. For Junior Forms. ByM.O.DAvis. Crown 8vo, 
with 16 maps in black and red. 3s. Also in parts, I to James I, II to Victoria, 
each Is. 9d. 

A History of England for Indian Students. By V. A. Smith. Crown 
8vo, with many illustrations. [Immediately.] 

Perspective History Chart. By E. a. g. Lamborn. 8s. 6d. net. 

Oxford County Histories 

Crown 8vo, illustrated, each Is. 6d. net. (In superior bindings, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Berkshire, by e. a. g. Lamborn. Cheshire, by c. e. Kelsey. Dur- 
ham, by F. S. Eden. Essex, by W. H. Weston. Gloucester- 
shire, by W. H. Wesion. [In the press.] Hampshire, by F. Clabke. 
Oxfordshire, by H. A. Liddell. Shropshire, by T. Auden. 


The Making of London, BySir Laurence GoMME.Cr.8vo. 3s.6d.net. 
Leeds and its Neighbourhood. By a. c. Price. Cr. 8vo. 3s. ed. 
Southampton. ByF.J.C.HEARNSHAw and F. Clarke. Crown 8vo. 2s.net. 
Bucks Biographies. By Lady Verney. Crown 8vo. 2s.6d.net. 

Also, for junior pupils, illustrated, each Is. 

Stories from the History of Berkshire. By e. a. g. Lamborn. 
Stories from the History of Oxfordshire. By John Irvino. 
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Special Periods and Biographies 
Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By 

T. Rice Holmes. 8vo. 21s. net. 

Life and Times of Alfred the Great. By c. Plcmmeb. 8vo. ss. net. 

The Domesday Boroughs. By Adolphus Ballard. 8vo. 6s. «4 nej. 

Villainage in England. Essays in English Mediaeval History. By 
P. Vinogradoff. 8vo. 16s. net. 

English Society in the Eleventh Century. Essays in 

English Mediaeval History. By P. Vinogradoff. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by 

Paul Vinogradoff. 8vo. Vol. I. English Monasteries on the Eve of the 
Dissolution. By Alexander Savine, Patronage under the Later Empire. 
ByF. de Zulueta. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Types of Manorial Structure. By 
F. M. Stenton. Customary Rents. By N. Neilson. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. Ill 
in preparation. 

The Gild Merchant : a contribution to British municipal history. By 
C. Gross. Two volumes. 8vo, leather back, £1 4s. 

The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century. By r. l. Poole. 8vo. 

[In the press. 

Ireland under the Normans, 1169-1716. By G.h.Obpen. 

Two vols. 8vo. With two maps. 21s. net. 

The Welsh Wars of Edward I ; a contribution to mediaeval 
military history. By J. E. Morris. 8vo. 9s. 6d. net. 

The Great Revolt of 1381. By C. Oman. 8vo. 8s.6d.net. 

Lancaster and Y ork. (a. d. 1399-H85. ) By Sir j. h. Ramsat. Two 
volumes. 8vo, with Index, £1 17s. 6d. Index separately, Is. 6d. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By R. b. Mebuuam. 

In two volumes. [Vol I, Life and Letters, 1523-1535, etc. VoL II, Letters, 
1536-1540, notes, index, etc.] 8vo. 18s. net 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By c. h. Fibth. 8vo. is. net. 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By 
L. von Ranke. Translated under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin 
and C. W. Boase. Six volumes. 8vo. £3 3s. net. Index separately, Is. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, a Biography, by W. Stebbing. Post 8vo. 6s. net 
The Life and Works of John Arbuthnot. By g. a. Aitum. 

8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait 15s. net. 

The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By l. Pearsall 

Smith. 8vo. Two volumes. 25s. net. 

Great Britain and Hanover. By a. w. Wabd. Crown 8vo. «*. 

Henry Fox, Lord Holland. By T. w. Rikeb. 2 vv. 8vo. 21s. net. 
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History of the Peninsular War. By c. Oman, to be completed 

in six volumes, 8vo, with many maps, plans, and portraits. Already published: 
Vol. I. 1807-1809, to Corunna. VoL 11. 1809, to Talavera. Vol. III. 1809- 
10, to Torres Vedras. Vol. IV. 1810-1811, to Tarragona. 14s. net each. 

British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1814. By 

the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

Anglo-Dutch Rivalry, 1600-1653. ByG.EDMUNDsoN. 8vo. 6s. n. 

Progress of Japan, 1853-1871. By J. h. Gubbins. 8to. ios.6d.n. 

Anglo- Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy : mainly in the 
nineteenth century. By A. J. Sargent. 12s. 6d. net 

Frederick York Powell. By Oliver Eltoh. 2 vois. 8vo. With 
, illustrations. 21s. net. 

David Binning Monro. By J. Cook Wilsok. 8vo. 2s. net 
F. W. Maitland. Two lectures by A. L. Smith. 8vo. 2s. fid. net. 
Henry Birkhead. By j. w. Mackau. svo. is.net. 

Biographical Memoir of Dr. William Markham, Arch- 

bishop of York, by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Memoir of Sir John Burdon Sanderson. By the late Lady 

Bijrdon Sanderson. Edited by J. S. and E. S. Haldane. 8vo. 10 s. 6d. net 


Constitutions of the Empire 

Lord Durham’s Report. By Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. [In the press. 

Federations and Unions within the British Empire. By H.E.Eoebton. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net 

Responsible Government in the Dominions. By a. b. Khth. 

3 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 

The Union of South Africa. By the Hon. R. H. Brand (1909). 
8vo. 6s. net. 

Political Unions. By H. A. L. Fisher. 8vo. -Is. net. 

The Government of India, being a Digest of the Statute Law relating 
thereto, with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir C. P. 
Ilbert, K.C.S.I. Second edition, 1907, with a supplementary chapter (1910) 
on the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (also separately, Is. net). 11s. 6d. net. 

Second Chambers. By J. A. R. Marriott. 8vo. 5s. net. 

English Political Institutions. By J. A. R. Marriott. Cr. 8vo. 
4s? 6d. 
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History and Geography of America 
and the British Dominions 

For other Geographical books, see page 59 ; for Legal and Constitutional 
works, see page 63. 

History of the New World called America. By e. j. Payne. 

VoL I. 8vo. 18s. Bk. I. The Discovery. Bk. II, Fart I. Aboriginal American 
Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. Bk. II, Part II. Aboriginal America (concluded). 

A History of Canada, 1768-1812. By SirC. P. Lucas, k.c.b. 

8vo. With eight maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Canadian War of 1812. By Sir c. p. Lucas, k.c.b. 8vo. 
With eight maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By Sir c. P. 

Lucas, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 

Introduction. New edition by H. E. Egerton. 1903. (Origin and 
growth of the Colonies.) 8 maps. 3s. 6d. In cheaper binding, 2s. 6d. 

Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. 

With 13 maps. Second edition, revised by R. E. Stubbs. 1906. 5s. 

Vol. II. The West Indian Colonies. With twelve 

maps. Second edition, revised by C. Atchley, I.S.O. 1905. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. West Africa. Second Edition. Revised to the 
end of 1899 by H. E. Egerton. With five maps. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. South and East Africa. Historical and Geo- 

graphical. With eleven maps. 9s. 6d. Also Part I. Historical. 1898. 
6s. 6d. Part II. 1903. Geographical. 3s. 6d. 

V ol. V. Canada, Part I. 6s. Part II, by H. E. Egerton. 4s. 6d. 

Part III (Geographical) 4s. 6d., and Part IV, Newfoundland, by 
J. D. Rogers. 4s. 6d. 

Vol. VI. Australasia. By J. D. Rogehs. 190T. With 22 maps. 
7s. 6d. Also Part I, Historical, 4s. 6d. Part II, Geographical, 3s. 6d. 
History of the Dominion of Canada. By W. P. Greswell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. By the same author. 

With ten maps. 1891. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Geography of Africa South of the Zambesi. By the same author. With maps. 
1892. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Study of Colonial History. AlecturebyH.E. Eoebton. 8vo. ls.n. 
Historical Atlas. Europe and her Colonies. 27 maps. 35s. net. 

Comewall-Lewis’s Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Sierra Leone : a bibliography. By h. c. Lukach. 8vo, with intro- 
ductory essay and maps. 8s. 6a. net. 

Political Unions. By H. a. L Fisheb. 8vo. Is. net. 
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India 

The Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition, 1908 . The 

entire work in 26 vols. , cloth £5 net, morocco back £6 6s. net. The 4 vols. 
of ‘The Indian Empire’ separately, cloth 6s. net each, morocco back 
7s. 6d. net; Atlas, cloth 15s. net, morocco back 17s. 6d. net; the remaining 
21 vols., cloth £4 4s. net, morocco back £5 5s. net. 

Vol. I. Descriptive. Vol. V-XXIV. Alphabetical Gazetteer. 

Vol. II. Historical. Vol. XXV. Index. 

Vol. III. Economic. Vol. XXVI. Atlas. 

Vol. IV. Administrative. 

Each volume contains a map of India specially prepared for this Edition. 
Reprints from the Imperial Gazetteer. 

A sketch of the Flora of British India. By Sir Joseph Hooker. 8vo. Is. net. 
The Indian Army. A sketch of its History and Organization. 8vo. Is. net. 

Rulers of India 

Edited by Sir W. W. Hunter. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 

(There is also a special Indian Edition.) 

B4bar. S. Lane-Poole. Amherst. Anne T. Ritchie and 

Albuquerque. H. Morse Stephens. R. Evans. 

Akbar. Colonel Malleson. Bentinck. D. C. Boulger. 

Aurangzib. S. Lane-Poole. Auckland. Captain L. J. Trotter. 

Dupleix. Colonel Malleson. Hardinge. Viscount Hardinge. 

Clive. Colonel Malleson. Ranjit Singh. Sir L. Griffin. 

Hastings. Captain L. J. Trotter. Dalhousie. Sir W. W. Hunter. 
Sindhia. H. G. Keene. Thomason. Sir R. Temple. 

Cornwallis. W. S. Seton-Karr. Colvin. Sir A. Colvin. 

Haidar All and Tipu Sultdn. Henry Lawrence. Lt.-Gen. J. J. 

L. B. Bowring. M c Leod Innes. 

Wellesley. W. H. Hutton. Clyde and Strathnairn. Major- 

The Marquess of Hastings. Major Gen. Sir 0. T. Burne. 

Ross-of-Bladensburg. Canning. Sir H. S. Cunningham. 

Elphinstone. J. S. Cotton. Lawrence. Sir C. Aitchison. 

Munro. J. Bradshaw. Mayo. Sir W. W. Hunter. 

Asoka. By V. A. Smith. Second edition, 1909. 3s. 6d. net 

Sketches of Rulers of India. Abridged from the JRulers of India 
by G. D. Oswell. Vol. I, The Mutiny and After ; Vol. II, The Company’s 
Governors ; Vol. Ill, The Governors-General ; Vol. IV, The Princes oflncha. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net each. Also in two vols., 7s. 6d. net ; separately, each 
4s. net. 

Macaulay’s Clive and Warren Hastings, with introductions by 

V. A. Smith, the former with notes by the same editor. 2s. each. 

A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By Sir w. w. Hunte*. 

Revised up to 1903 by W. H. Hutton. Eighty- ninth thousand. 3s. 6d. 

The Oxford Student’s History of India. By v. a. Sum. 

Crown 8vo. Third Edition. With 7 maps and 11 other illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
The Oxford India Reader. Authorized selections from the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. By W. Bell. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. [Immediately.] 
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India (continued) 

The Government of India, being a digest of the Statute Lav relating 

thereto; with historical introduction and illustrative documents. By Sir 
C. P. Ilbert. Second edition, 1907, with a supplementary chapter (1910) 
on the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (also separately, Is. net). 11s. 6d, net. 

The Early History of India from 600 B.c. to the Muhammadan Con- 
quest, including the invasion of Alexander the Great. By V. A. Smith. 8vo. 
With maps, plans, and other illustrations. Second edition. 14s. net ° 

The English Factories in India: By w.Foster. Med.8vo. (Published 
under the patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council.) 
5 Vols., 1618-91, 1629-3, 1624-9, 1630-33, 1634-36. 12s. 6d. net each. 

(The six previous volumes (Vol. II is out of print) of Letters received by 
the East India Company from its Servants in the East (1602-1617) may 
also be obtained, price 15s. each volume.) 

Court Minutes of the East India Company. By e. b. 

Sainsbury. Introduction by W. Foster. Med. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net each. 
Three Vols., 1635-39, 1640-43, 1644-49. 

The Court Minutes previous to 1635 have been calendared in the Calendars 
of State Papers, East Indies, published by the Public Record Office. 

Wellesley’s Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to his 
Government of India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Wellington’s Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers relating to 
India. Selection edited by S. J. Owen. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Hastings and the Rohilla War. BySirJ.SnucHEY. 8vo. ios.6d. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. (See p. so.) 

Economic Atlas. By J. G. Bartholomew. Introduction by L. W. Lyde. 

4to, with over 180 coloured maps. 3s. 6d. net. School edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Dawn of Modem Geography. By c. r. Beazley. in three 
volumes. £2 15s. net. Vol. 1 (to a.d. 900). Not sold separately. Vol. II 
(a.d. 900-1260). 15s. net. Vol. Ill, 20s. net. 

Regions of the W orld, Ed. H. J.Mackinder. Med. 8vo. 7s. 6d. n. per vol. 
Britain and the British Seas. Ed. 2 . By h. j. Mackinder. 
Central Europe. By John Pabtsch. Nearer East. By 
D. G. Hogarth. North America. By I. Russell. India. By 
Sir Thomas Holdich. The Far East. By Archibald Little. 
Frontiers: Romanes Lecture (1907) by EarlCuRZONorKEDLEsroN. 8vo. 2s. n. 
The Face of the Earth. By Eduard Suess. (See p. 92.) 

Peaks and Pleasant Pastures. By Claud Schuster. 8vo, with 
5 maps. 7s. 6d. net. 

Relations of Geography and History. By h. b. Geobge. With 

two maps. Crown 8vo. Fourth edition. 4s. 6d. 

Geography for Schools. By A. Hughes. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Oxford Geographies 

Edited by A. J. Herbertson. Crown 8vo. 

The Preliminary Geography. Ed. 2, 72 maps, ls.ed. 

The Junior Geography. Ed. 3, revised, 166 maps and diagrams, 2s. 
With Physiographical Introduction, 3s. With Questions (by F. M. Kirk), 
and Statistical Appendix (by E. G. R. Taylor), 2s. 6d. With both, 3s. 6d. 
# Quests, and Stat. App. separately, Is. 

The Senior Geography. Ed. 3, 117 maps and diagrams, 2s. 6d. With 
Physiographical Introduction, 3s/6d. With Questions (by F. M. Kirk), and 
Statistical Appendix (by E. G. R. Taylor), 3s. With both, 4s. Quests, and 
Stat. App. separately, Is. 

Physiographical Introduction to Geography. 63 maps. is. 6d. 

The Clarendon Geography. ByF. D. Herbertson. In2vols. Vol.li 
Principles, British Isles, and Europe. In the press. Vol. II. In preparation. 

A Geography of Ireland. By o. j. r. Howarth. 2 s. 6 d. 
Australia. Initsphysiographicandeconomic aspects. ByT.G.TxYLOR. 3s.6d. 
The Elementary Geographies. By f. d. Herbertson. i,Ed. 2 : 

Physiography. Is. II : In and About our Islands. Is. Ill : Europe. Is. 
IV : Asia. Is. 6d. VII : The British Isles. Is. 9d. Others in preparation. 

Practical Geography. By J. F. Unstead. 2s. 6d. 2 Parts, Is. 6d. each.. 

The British Empire. By R. L. Thompson. [In the press.] 

The Oxford Wall Maps 

Edited by A. J. Herbertson. Drawn by B. V. Darbishire. 
Detailed Prospectuses on application to Mr. Frowde. 

British Isles ! Physical Features ; do. with physical names ; do. with 
routes ; Geology ; Rainfall. Five maps, 60 x 40, scale 1 : 1,000,000. 

Continents (Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, Australasia) : 
Physical Features ; do. with physical names ; do. with political names ; Rain- 
fall ; Vegetation. Thirty maps, 60 x 40 (except Asia, 60 x 60), scale, Europe 
and Australasia, 1 : 5,000,000, others 1 : 7,500,000. 

W orld ! Physical Features ; Structure ; Thermal Regions ; Pressure and 
Winds ; Rainfall ; Vegetation ; Natural Regions ; Political. Eight maps, 
40 x 60, scale 1:33,300,000. 

Price per map ; Unmounted 7s. net ; mounted on cloth to fold 8s. 6d. net ; 
on cloth and rollers (varnished or unvarnished) 10s. 6d. net, except Asia, 10s. 6d. 
net, 12s. 6d. net, 15s. net. 

In Sets (prices net) : British Isles, Europe, Africa, N. America, S. America, 
Australasia, each in five maps, 32s. 6d., 40s., 50s. Asia, 50s., 60s., 72s. 6d. 
World, the eight maps, 55s., 65s., 80s. Physical Features of the eight maps, 
with or without names, or with political names (the British Isles with routes), 
57s. 6d., 70s., 85s. Rainfall, the eight maps, 57s. 6d., 70s., 85s. Vegetation, 
the seven maps, 50s., 60s., 75s. 

The Oxford Charts and Outline Maps. Prices : id. net each; 

9d, net for 12 of one kind, Is. 4d. net for 25 of one kind. 
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Anthropology 

Transactions of the Third (1908) International Congress 
for the History of Religions. Royal 870 . nois. m. net 

Anthropological Essays presented to Sir Edward Burkett Tyior m 
honour of his seventy-fifth birthday. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 

The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, by the late 

Lieut. -Gen. A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers; edited by J. L. Myres, with an 
Introduction by H. Balfour. 8vo, with 21 plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

Anthropology and the Classics. Six lectures by a. Evans, 
A. Lang, G. G. A. Murray, F. B. Jevons, J. L. Myres, W. W. Fowler. 
Edited by R. R. Marett. 8vo, Illustrated. 6s. net. 

F olk-Memory. By Walter Johnson. 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By j.Rhys. 2 vois. 8vo. t\ is. 

Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By j. Rhys. 8vo. i8s.6d. 

Iceland and the Faroes. By n. Annandale. With an appendix 
on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. Marshall. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Dubois’ Hindu Manners. Translated and edited by H. K. Beau- 
champ. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. On India Paper, 7s. 6d. net 

The Melanesians, studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
R. H. Codrington. 8vo. 16s. net. 

The Melanesian Languages. By R.H. Codrington. 8vo. 18 s.net. 
The Masai, their Language and Folk-lore. By a. c. Homs. 

With introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. 8vo. Illustrated. 14s. net. 

The Nandi, their Language and Folk-lore. By a. c. Homs. 

With introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net 

The Suk, their Language and Folk-lore. By m. w. h. Beech. 

With introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

The Ancient Races of the Thebaid : an anthropometrical study. 

By Arthur Thomson and D. Randall-MacIver. Imperial 4to, with 6 collo- 
types, 6 lithographic charts, and many other illustrations. 42s. net 

The Earliest Inhabitants of Abydos. (A cranfoiogicai study.) 

By D. Randall-MacIver. Portfolio. 10s, 6d. net. 

Bushman Paintings. Copied by M. H. Tokoce, and printed in colour. 
With a preface by H. Balfour. In a box, £3 3s. net. 
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LAW 

Jurisprudence 

Bentham’s Fragment on Government. 


Montague. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Edited by P. C. 


Bentham’s Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
.Legislation. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Studies in History and Jurisprudence. By the Bight Hon. 

James Bryce. 1901. Two volumes. 8vo. £1 5s. net. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By t. e. Holland. Eleventh 

edition. 1910. 8vo. 10s. 6a. net. 


Elements of Law, considered with reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By Sir W. Markby, K.C.I.E. Sixth edition revised, 1905, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Roman Law 


Imperatoris Iustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor; 

with introductions, commentary, and translation, by J. B. Moyle. Two 
volumes. 8vo. Vol. I (fourth edition, 1903), 16s.; Vol. II, Translation 
(fourth edition, 1906), 6s. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the Institutes 
of Gaius. By T. E. Holland. Second edition. Extra fcap 8vo. 5s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of J ustinian. By t. e. Holland 

and C. L. Sradwell. 8vo. 14s. 

Also, sold in parts, in paper covers : Part I. Introductory Titles. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Family Law. Is. Part III. Property Law. 2s. 6d. Part IV. 
Law of Obligations. No. 1. 3s. 6d. No. 2. 4s. 6d. 

Gai Institutionum luris Civilis Commentarii Quattuor : 

with a translation and commentary by the late E. Poste. Fourth edition. 
Revised and enlarged by E. A. Whittuck, with an historical introduction 
by A. H. J. Greenidge. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Institutes of Roman Law, by R. Sohm. Translated by J. c. 

Ledlie: with an introductory essay by E. Grueber. Third edition. 1907. 
8vo, 16s. net 

Infamia \ its place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 
Greenidge. 8 vo. 10s. 6d. 

Legal Procedure in Cicero’s Time. By a. h. j. Greenidge. 8vo. 
25s. net. 

Six Roman Laws. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by E. G. 
Hardy. 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Roman Law of Damage to Property : being a commentary 
on the title of the Digest 4 Ad Legem Aquiliara ’ (ix. 2), with an introduction 
to tie study of the Corpus luris Civilis. By E. Grueber, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil Law. By j.b. Moyle. 8vo. ios.6d. 
Trichotomy in Roman Law. By H. Goudy. 8vo. 4s. net. 

The Principles of German Civil Law. By Ernest J. Schuster. 
1907. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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English Law 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir w. a. anso*. 

Id two volumes. 8vo, 

Vol. I. Parliament. Fourth edition, 1909, Reissue revised, 1911. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. The Crown. Third edition. Parti, 1907. 10s.6d.net. Part II, 
1908. 8s. 6d. net. 

Principles of the English Law of Contract, and of Agency ^ 

its relation to Contract By Sir W. R. Anson. Twelfth edition, 1910, revised 
by M. L. Gwyer. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Introduction to the History of the Law of Real Property. 

By Sir K. E. Digby. Fifth edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Legislative Methods and Forms. By Sir c. p. Ilbert, k.c.S.1. 

1901. 8vo. 16s. 

Modem Land Law. By e. Jenks. 8vo. us. 

Essay on Possession in the Common Law. By Sir F. 

Pollock and Sir R. S. Wright. 8vo. 8 s. 6d. 

Outline of the Law of Property. By T. Raleigh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Cases illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts. 

By F. R. Y. Radcliffe and J. C. Miles. 8vo. 1904. 12s. 6d. net 
The Law of Copyright (1912), By G. S. Robertson. [Immediately.] 

Law in Daily Life. By Run. von Jhering. Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Goudy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Management of Private Affairs. By Joseph King, f. T. r. 

Bigham, M. L. Gwyer, Edwin C annan, J. S. C. Bridge, A. M. Latter. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 

Constitutional Documents 

Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional Histoiy, 
from the earliest times to Edward I. Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs. 
Eighth edition. 1900. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents, 

illustrative of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
Prothero. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, selected and 
edited by S. R. Gardiner. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Calendar of Charters and Rolls, containing those preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. net. 

Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. 
By J. Earle. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

Fortescue’s Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 

Monarchy, Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
Plummer. 8vo, leather back, 12s. 6d. net. 

Villainage in England. By p. VwooiuDOFr. 8vo. i6s. net 

Welsh Mediaeval Law : the Laws of Howel the Good. Text, 
translation, etc, by A, W. Wade Evans. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
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International Law 

International Law. By W. E. Hall. Sixth edition by J. B. Atlay. 
1909. 8vo. £1 Is. net 

Treatise on the Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the 
British Crown. By W. E. Hall. 8vo. 10 *. 6d. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a collection 

of treaties and other public acts. Ed. by T. E. Holland. 1885. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Studies in International Law. By t.e. Holland. 1898. 8vo. io*.6d. 
The Laws of War on Land. By t. e. Holland. 1908 . 8vo. «*.net. 
Gentilis Alberici de lure Belli Libri Tres edidit T. E. 

Holland. 1877. Small quarto, half-morocco. £1 Is. 

The Law of Nations. By Sir T. Twiss. Part I. In time of peace. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 15s. 

Pacific Blockade. By A. E. Hogajt. 1908. 8vo. 6s. net 

The Progress of International Law and Arbitration. By 

Sir H. Erle Richards. 8vo. Is. net. 


Colonial and Indian Law (see also p. 55) 
British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late 

Sir H. Jenkyns, K.C.B., with a preface by Sir C. P. Ilbert. 1902. 8vo, 15s. n. 

Comewall-Lewis’s Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies. Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 8vo. 12s.net. 

An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law fo« 

the use of students. 1906. By Sir W. Markby, K.C.I.E. 6s. net. 

Land-Revenue and Tenure in British India. By b. h. 

Baden-Powell, C.I.E. With map. Second edition, revised by T. W. 
Holderness, C.S.I, (1907.) Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Land-Systems of British India, being a manual of the Land- 

Tenures, and of the systems of Land-Revenue administration. By the same. 
Three volumes. 8vo, with map. £3 3s. 

Anglo-Indian Codes, by Whitley Stokes. 8vo. 

Vol. I. Substantive Law. £1 10s. Vol. II. Adjective Law. £1 15s. 

1st supplement, 2s. 6d. 2nd supplement, to 1891, 4s. 6d. In one vol, 6s. 6d. 

The Indian Evidence Act, with notes by Sir w. Markby, k.c.i.e. 

8 vo. 3s. 6d. net (published by Mr. Frowde). 

Corps de Droit Ottoman : un Recueil des Codes, Lois, R&glements, 
Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants du Droit Int&ieur, et d’Etudes sur 
le Droit Coutumier de TEmpire Ottoman. Par George Young. 1905. Seven 
vols. 8yo. Cloth, £4 14s. 6d. net ; paper covers, £4 4s. net. Parts I (Vols. 
I-III) and II (Vols. IV-VII) can be obtained separately; price per part, 
in cloth, £2 17s. 6d. net, in paper covers, £2 12s. 6a. net. 
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Political Science and Economy 

For Bryce's Studies and other books on general jurisprudence and political 
science, see p. 61. 

The Greek Commonwealth. Politics and Economics in Fifth- 
Century Athens. By A. E. Zimmern. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries. 

By G. Unwin. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races pf 

Mankind, the Romanes Lecture for 1902. By J. Bryce. 8vo. 2 s. net. 

Comewall-Lewis’s Remarks on the Use and Abuse 

Of some Political Terms. New edition, with introduction by 
T. Raleigh. Crown 8vo, paper, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Adam Smith’s Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms. 

Edited with introduction and notes by E. Cannan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. Translated from the sixth 

German edition. Third edition. 1901. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Second Chambers. By J. A. R. Marriott. 8vo. 5s. net 
EnglishPolitical Institutions. Byj.A.R.MARRH>TT. Cr.svo. 4s.6d. 
Political Unions. By H. a. L. Fisher. 8vo. Is. net. 

Biological Analogies in History : the Romanes Lecture for 1910. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. 8vo. 2s. net. 

A Geometrical Political Economy. By H. CuNYNGHAME, C.B. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Elements of Railway Economics. By w. m. Actor™. 

Crown 8vo. Third impression. 2s. net 

Elementary Political Economy. By e. Cannah. Third edition. 

Extra fcap 8vo, Is. net. 

Elementary Politics. By Sir T. Raleigh. Sixth edition revised. Extra 
fcap 8 vo, stiff covers, Is. net. 

The Study of Economic History. By l. l. Price, is. net. 
Economic Documents 

Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus ( 1810 - 1823 ). Edited by J. Bora*. 
8vo. 7s. 6d, Letters to Trower and others ( 1811 - 1823 ). Edited 

by J. Bonar and J. H. Hollander. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Lloyd’s Prices of Com in Oxford, is 83 -i 83 o. 8vo. 3s. «d. net. 
First Nine Years of the Bank of England. By J. e. Thorolt 

Rogers. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

History of Agriculture 

The History of Agriculture and Prices in England 

a.d. 1259-1793. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 8vo. Vols. I and II (1259-1400) 
84s.net. Vois. Ill and IV (1401- 1582). 32s.net. Vols. V and VI (1583-1702) 
32s. net. Vol. VII. In two Parts (1702-1793). 32s. net. 

History of English Agriculture. By w. h.r.Curher. Cr.8vo.6s.ed.n 
The, Disappearance of the Small Landowner. By a. h 

Johnson. Crown 8 vo, 5s.net. 
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